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IN  THE  BATTLE   OF  THIS  LIFE 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

Is  aa  imperative  liygientc  need,  or  neceaauy  adjunct.  It 
keeps  the  blood  pnre,  pravents  and  cures  feven,  acnte 
in&umnatory  diseases,  gonty  and  rhetunatic  conditiona  of 
the  blood,  and  rsmovea  the  injurions  effects  of  Engar, 
acidulated  sherbert  (masked  with  Hogar),  stimulants, 
narcotics,  inch  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  bj 
natoial  means ;  thns  restoring  the  nerrons  system  to  Us 
nomal  condition  by  preventing  the  great  danger  of 
poisoned  blood  and  OTer-cerebral  activity,  sleeplewness, 
irritability,  worry,  Ik. 
IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THIS  LIKE 

PRACTISE  STEBLINO  HONESTY  OF  FUSFOSE; 

WmoifT  IT,  YOU  WILL  FIND  VOUR  LIFE  IS  A  SHAM  I 

fie  care  in  ExaminiKg  taeh  Bottlf  if  E]fO'S  '  FR  UIT  SA  L  T,'  i>r  yon  art  liable  to  harr/iiiitril 
vjjmt  y<nt  a  Kvrthleu,  and  oeaautMaUy  pmummu,  imitatiot. 

A    GBNKBAIt   OFFICBK,   writing  from  Bath,  Sept.  30th,  I88!i,  eays:— <I  liavr 
more  than  once  addressed  you  in,  1  need  not  say,  commendatory  terms  of  the  inesti- 
mable virtues  of  ENO'S  '  FBUIT  HAL  T.'    I  am  still  to  the  fore,  and  give  7011  the  rexiilc  of 
my  late  visit  to  Hombnrg :  - 


'  Betbre  abroad  siek  people  speed, 
WItb  eheelcs  so  pale  and  hollow, 

I  wish  they  would  rive  tlmoir  heed 
To  these  few  wonts  that  follow  : 

Think  twloe  era  vou  prepare  to  ko 

To  Bomburs  Spa  op  Klislnsen  : 
Tou1l  onlv  find  them  so  and  so. 

And  all  your  eomfbrts  misslns  then. 
'  When  T  returned  from  abroad,  I  »b 
tisemcnt—  "  Qood  morning  1     Have  yoi 
'  What  matters  It  a  slnsle  Jot, 

When  friend  I  bid  "  Good  moraine. 
If  certain  soap  he  use  or  not, 

For  hands  or  ftee  adorning  ? 


*  No ;  don't  desert  vour  native  strand. 
However  rreat  yoar  wealth. 

For  here  Is  ENO  elose  at  hand. 
Who  oan  restore  your  health. 

'Indeed,  my  Mends,  If  Arm  belief 

So  placed  In  faets,  that  we  know 
Youll  stay  at  home,  andflnd  roller 

In  patronising  ENO. 
iw  on  every  railway  and  omnibus  » glaring  ailver' 
used  Pears'  Soap  ? "  and  I  said  to  myself — 

'  But  when  that  tkce  Is  pale  and  wan. 

When  aches  and  pains  pell-mell  come. 
I  give  the  best  advice  I  ea.n— 

"My friend!  bid  BHO  welcome."' 


CAVTIOTS.— Examine  eaehBatiU,aud  tee  thatthe  Capmle  U  marked  '  ENO'S   FRUIT 

SALT.'     Without  it,  ym  hare  beta  impaied  an  h/  a  Kortlt>eu  imitatimt. 

Sold  bt  all  Chehists.        Pbbparbd  oklt  at 

EHO'S  'FRUIT  SUT'  WORKS,  POIEROY  STREET,  NEW  CROSS  ROAD,  LOUDON,  S.E., 

BY    J.    C.    EPfO'S    PATENT. 


NATURE  RULES  ALL  THINGS. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  FOOD  for  the  Renewal  of  Ufe  Is  SCALDED  HILK,  and 
aa  ocoa*ion  may  require  use  ENO'S  'VEGETABLE  MOTO,'  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT '  as  a  simple  and  namml  Laiative.  Stomachic. 
Blood,  Brain,  Nerve,  Bile  or  Liver  Tonic  ;  or  in  other  words,  when  taken  as  directed,  their 
action  is  as  simple  aa  tomatoes,  wbole-meal  bread,  or  porridge.  Yon  cannot  overstate  their 
great  value  in  causing  a  natural  and  gentle  action  of  the  Liver ;  by  that  meana  ;ou  keegi 
the  blood  pure  and  prevent  disease.  Xn  advanced  life  the;  are  everything  you  could  wish. 
EHO'S    'FRDIT   SALT'    WORKS,    LONDON.    S.E. 
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The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's, 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Pa»t  II. 
CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  TW  0  WILLS, 

«  A    GENTLEMAN,  Sir,  wants  to  see  you.' 
JjL    *To  see  me?    Nonsense.    It  is  the  Doctor  he  wants  to 
see.' 

*  No,  Sir,  it's  you.    He  asked  for  Mr.  Indagine.' 
The  Poet  took  the  card. 

*It  isn't  a  man,'  he  said.  *It  is  a  Firm— a  Firm  of  solicitors 
—Messrs.  Racket,  Saye  and  Seal,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  What 
can  lawyers  want  with  me  ?  Perhaps — '  his  thoughts,  as  usual, 
running  upon  his  great  literary  feme — *  Perhaps  they  come  from 
some  Firm  of  Publishers.' 

*  I  will  go  into  the  other  room.' 

*  No— no—why  should  you  do  that  ?  There  is  only  Althea  in 
the  other  room.  Stay  here.  I  have  no  secrets.  Why,  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  the  man  must  be  sent  by  some  publishers.  No 
one  else  can  have  any  business  with  me.  He  has  been  sent  to  ask 
what  price  I  put  upon  the  new  volume.  Advise  me,  my  friend. 
Stand  by  me  and  assist  with  your  advice.  In  all  such  things  I 
am  indeed  a  wretched  buugler.' 

*  Shall  we  see,  first,  what  he  wants  ? '  said  Laurence,  incredu- 
lous, and  with  reason,  as  to  the  firm  of  publishers. 
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It  \cas  not  the  Firm  in  person,  but  their  representative,  who 
waited  without.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  recently  qualified, 
who  esteemed  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  in  these  bad 
times  a  berth  as  clerk  at  a  modest  salary  in  so  good  a  House. 
The  Casual  wards  are  reported  to  be  every  night  crowded  with 
young  solicitors,  young  barristers,  young  physicians,  young  sur- 
geons, young  engineers,  young  architects,  youug  novelists,  young 
dramatists  and  young  poets  on  the  tramp  looking  for  jobs  and 
finding  none.  He  who  escapes  the  Casual  ward  is  accounted  happy. 
This  youug  gentleman  bore  his  good  fortune  without  boastful- 
ness.  But,  being  young  and  therefore  easily  put  out  by  the 
unexpected,  he  was  somewhat  impressed,  on  being  introduced 
into  the  room,  by  the  strangeness  of  the  place.  One  hardly  looks 
to  find  upon  the  Bank  a  student's  library  with  all  the  properties 
complete  and  an  unmistakeable  student,  a  man  of  ink,  in  a  brown 
velvet  jacket  and  long  white  beard. 

*  Mr.  Clement  Indagine  ? '  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
Poet.     *  I  bring  you  a  letter  and  a  packet.' 

*  A  letter?  .  From  what  Publisher's  House  do  you  come,  Sir  ?' 

*  Publisher's  ?  I  am  from  Racket,  Saye  and  Seal,  solicitors* 
The  letter  is  from  your  late  brother,  Mr.  .^neas  Indagine.' 

*  It's  the  Professor ! '  cried  Laurence,  without  apparent  con- 
nection. *  I  had  clean  forgotten  the  Professor.  I  should  have 
told  you.  Sir,  long  ago,  that  on  the  steamer  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  nephew  of  yours — one  Sylvester  Indagine.' 

*  My  father's  name  was  Sylvester.  What  Professor  ?  But — 
my  late  brother  ? '  he  held  the  letter  unopened  in  his  hand — *  my 
late  brother  ?  and  my  nephew  ? ' 

^  One  of  the  Professor's  purposes  in  coming  to  England/ 
Laurence  went  on,  *  was,  he  told  me,  to  repair  if  possible  some 
wrong.     But  I  quite  forgot  him.     Where  is  Professor  Indagine  ?' 

^  He  employed  us  to  search  for  Mr.  Clement  Indagine.  For  a 
long  time  we  were  unable  to  hear  anything  about  him,  and  then 
the  Professor  was  obliged  to  return  to  America.  We  learned  his 
place  of  residence  yesterday  by  a  kind  of  accident  through  a 
certain  barrister's  clerk,  Cottle  by  name.' 

*  I  am  bewildered,'  said  the  Poet.  *  You  bring  me  a  lette? 
from  my  brother,  who  has  been  lost  to  me  for  five-and-thirty 
years—  you  tell  me  he  is  dead  :  you  speak  of  a  nephew  in  sear<4i 
of  me — actually  in  search  of  me  and  unable  to  find  me—Me  J 
And  you  go  on  to  say  that  your  Firm — a  Firm  of  soKdtois  in 
Lincoln's  Inn — ^has  also  been  in  search  of  me,  and  that  you  haw 
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'been  able  to  hear   nothiog  of  me — nothing — nothing — of  Me  ! 
This  is  indeed  wonderful  I ' 

*  The  Saturday  Eeviewer,  remember,'  Laurence  made  haste  to 
renciind  him,  *  was  in  just  the  same  position,  "  Where,"  he  asked, 
**  is  Clement  Indagine  ? '" 

.  'True—  true.'  The  ruffled  Poet  was  easily  smoothed.  *  These 
lawyers,  you  would  infer,  knew  my  name  and  fam?,  naturally — 
everybody  knew  that,  but  they  could  not  learn  my  residence.  You 
4Bay,  Sir/  he  turned  to  the  Representative,  *  that  you  asked  your- 
selves not — who  was  Clement  Indagine,  but  where  was  Clement 
Indagine.' 

The  young  gentleman  who  brought  the  letter  began  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  many  things  of  which  even  a  passed  solicitor 
may  be  ignorant — he  had  suspected  this  before,  in  moments 
of  depression  :  as,  for  instance,  the  name  and  fame  of  lilr.  Clement 
Indagine.  But  he  smiled  and  looked  foolish,  and  because  he 
felt  that  he  looked  fooli»h,  he  blushed  and  looked  more  foolish 
still- 

*Had  you  not  better  proceed  to  read  the  letter?'  said 
Laurence. 

*Yes — ^yes.  Is  this  the  letter  ? '  Mr.  Indagine  looked  at  it 
doubtfully.  *  It  w  a  voice  from  the  tomb.  My  brother,  who  is  dead, 
is  about  to  speak  to  me.'  He  looked  as  if  he  was  not  anxious  to  hear 
this  voice  from  the  tomb.  Well.  Few  people  are,  unless  there  is 
money.  *  My  brother,'  he  went  on,  turning  the  letter  about,  but 
not  opening  it,  *  left  us  five^and-thirty  years  ago.  This  letter,  my 
friend,  is  going  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  wretched  time,  a 
miserable  time,  a  time  which  I  had  thought  was  long  since 
buried,  never  even  to  be  spoken  of  or  thought  of  again.  We  had 
a  miserable  childhood,  and  a  miserable  upgrowing.  We  were 
Children  of  a  Prison — and  our  gaoler  was  our  own  uncle — whose 
,. name  I  cannot  bear  to  pronounce.'  He  trembled  with  agitation. 
*I  sayr— wretched  memory — T  cannot  bear  to  open  the  letter. 
No — I  cannot.  Sead  it  for  me,  my  friend.  No — better  not. 
Call  Althea,  if  you  please.  She  shall  read  the  letter  to  me.' 
The  name  of  his  brother  and  the  letter  which  he  held  in  his 
.hand,  recalled  the  Queen's  Bench  to  his  mind  and  the  days  when 
he  spent  the  mornings  at  his  desk  in  the  Row  among  the  books 
and  his  evenings  with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  Prison. 
*  Althea,  child,  read  this  letter  for  me.  Read  it  aloud  and  let  us 
get  it  over.  It  is. from  your  uncle,  who  is  dead.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  well  or  whether  he  failed.     He  went  away  years 
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ago,  and  we  have  never  once  heard  from  him.  Read  it,  my  dear.' 
He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  expecting  to  be  taken  forcibly 
back  to  those  days  which  he  would  so  willingly  have  forgotten. 
Althea  opened  the  letter  and  read  it. 

*My  dear  Brother, — I  am  told  that  I  am  dying.  During 
the  long  years  since  we  parted  I  have  always  looked  forward  to 
getting  home  and  to  seeing  you  again.  This  will  never  haj^n — 
— and  I  shall  go  to  my  long  sleep  without  that  happiness.  I 
ought  to  have  written  many  a  year  ago,  but  I  have  led  so  busy  a 
life  that  I  put  it  off  from  time  to  time  until  it  seemed  too  late. 
I  have  been  very  busy  and  very  prosperous,  because  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  come  straight  out  West. 

*  Before  I  die  there  is  a  small  thing  on  my  mind.  I  say  a 
small  thing,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have  proved  a  very  great 
thing.  If  mischief  has  come  of  it  I  am  sorry.  It  is  this. 
When  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
run  clean  away,  and  so  get  out  of  the  diflSculties  which,  I  still 
believe,  were  caused  by  our  dear  uncle  for  his  own  purposes,  I 
thought  I  would  play  him  a  certain  trick  which  would  be  likely 
to  cause  him  annoyance  and  trouble.  Therefore  before  I  left 
Backler's  office  I  opened  the  tin  box  containing  Mr.  Norbery's 
papers ;  I  took  them  all  out,  tied  them  up,  and  brought  them 
along  with  me. 

*  Well ;  I  tossed  them  into  my  trunk  and  they  came  to  America 
with  me — and  then,  after  a  while,  when  I  settled  down  here  and 
began  to  get  work,  I  forgot  all  about  them.  Mind,  I  fully  meant 
to  send  them  back.  But  I  quite  forgot.  I  fear  that  their  loss 
may  have  caused  more  than  annoyance.  However  it  is  now  too 
late  to  do  anything  more  than  send  them  back.  I  suppose  my 
uncle  can  hardly  be  living  still :  but  you  can  give  the  papers  to 
his  executors.  As  for  me  I  have  not  opened  the  parcel  and  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  contents.  My  son  will  take  it  to 
England  and  will  place  it  just  as  I  brought  it  away,  in  your 
hands.  He  will  also  tell  you  everything  about  me,  but  when 
you  get  the  letter  I  shall  be  lying  in  the  cemetery. 

*  I  hope,  my  dear  Clement,  that  you  are  well,  prosperous  and 
happy.  My  son  will  be  wealthy,  and  you  must  use  him  freely  if 
you  are  in  any  want  or  trouble.    Farewell.  *  iExEAS.' 

Mr.  Indagine  lifted  his  head  with  a  tigh,  as  one  who  has 
Ustened  to  a  prayer. 
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*  I  thought  it  wo|ild  have  been  worse,'  he  said.  *  Poor  ^neas ! 
So  he  is  dead.  I  should  like  to  see  his  son.  Perhaps  he  will 
come  again.  Not  a  word  about  the  old  memories.  Like  me, 
iEneas  would  not  willingly  recall  them.  Write  to  your  American 
cousin,  Althea,  and  tell  him  all  that  has  happened.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  even  know  that  the  English  Poet  who  bears  his  surname 
i.i  actually  hig  father's  brother.  When  the  new  volume  comes  out 
he  shall  have  a  copy.' 

^  Here  are  the  papers  spoken  of  in  the  letter,'  said  the  young 
solicitor,  opening  his  bag  and  taking  them  out. 

*  The  i>apers  ?  Oh !  yes — well — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
uncle's  property.  I  refuse  to  receive  any  papers.'  Mr.  Indagine, 
so  to  speak,  brushed  them  aside. 

*We  understand,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Treasury  has  taken 
posFession  of  the  Norbery  estates.  Do  jou  wish  us  to  communicate 
these  documents  to  the  Treasury  ?' 

*  My  dear  Sir,  you  will  do  exactly  as  you  please.  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  busiuess.  My  brother's  foolish  action 
cannot  have  made  any  difference.  Of  what  consequence  is  the 
loss  of  a  few  papers  ?  And  if  any  action  has  to  be  taken  I  shall 
not  take  it.' 

The  young  lawyer  looked  with  pity  upon  a  man  who  thought 
that  the  loss  of  a  few  papers  could  be  of  no  consequence. 

*  Well,  Sir,  we  opened  the  packet  at  the  request  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  we  found  in  it  a  will,  which,  considering  that  Mr. 
Norbery  was  supposed  to  die  intestate,  may  prove  of  very  great 
importance  indeed.' 

*  Well,  Sir,  do  what  you  please  with  it.  It  is  no  concern  of 
mine.' 

*  We  understand  that  the  property  in  question  is  very  large.' 
*0h!'  cried  Mr.  Indagine  with  impitience.     *  Shall  I  never 

hear  the  end  of  that  accursed  Property  ?  Take  away  your  will — 
tear  it  up — take  it  away,  I  say.  Do  what  you  like  with  it,'  he 
repeated  irritably. 

*  My  dear  Sit — Tear  it  up  ?     Tear  up  a  legal  document  ?  ' 

*  My  father,'  Althea  explained,  gently,  *  means  that  he  can 
never  consent  to  take  by  will  or  otherwise  any  portion  of  that 
estate.' 

*No  portion.  None,'  paid  Mr.  Indagine,  with  vehemence. 
*  Take  it  away.  The  sight  of  the  thing,  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  represents,  irritates  me.     Take  it  out  of  my  sight.' 

Then  Laurence  remembered  a  certain  passage  in  his  mother's 
Utter  of  instructions. 
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*  CaD  you  tell  us  briefly,'  he  said,  ^  the  disposition  of  the  estate 
by  the  will?' 

*  Certainly.  The  will  leaves  the  whole  of  the  estate  absolutely 
to  one  Lucy  Holford,  then  the  Testator's  housekeeper.' 

*0h!'  It  was  Althea  who  started,  remembering  what 
Laurence  had  told  her. 

*  And  it  names  one  Vicesimus  Cottle  of  Bank  Side  as  sole 
executor.' 

Then  this  was  the  will  spoken  of  by  his  mother. 

*  To  Lucy  Holford,'  Mr.  Indagine  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
*  And  nothing  at  all  to  me.  Ah !  That  is  exactly  as  it  should 
be.  My  uncle  had  so  much  grace  at  the  end.  He  spared  me  the 
last  insult  of  bequeathing  me  my  father's  property  which  he  ha^l 
stolen :  that  was  well  done  of  him.  Some  men  would  have 
pretended  to  atone  by  leaving  money  to  their  victims.  He  did 
not.  Althea,  my  dear,  henceforth  no  one  can  say  that  we  are  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  abominable  estate.  No  man  can  ask 
me  why  I  would  make  no  movement  in  the  matter.  Young 
gentleman,  you  may  now  tie  up  all  those  papers  again  and  take 
them  away.  I  refuse  to  receive  them.  With  Mr;  Norbery,  living 
or  dead,  I  will  have  no  dealings  whatever.' 

*  Well,  but,'  said  the  young  lawyer,  *  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance :  you  would  not  keep  anybody  out  of  his  rights. 
Will  you  at  least  tell  me  what  you  can  of  the  persons  named  ?' 

*  So  far,  I  will  help  you.  The  Executor,  Mr.  Vicesimus  Cottle, 
has  been  dead  for  twenty  years.  Lucy  Holford,  I  heard,  went 
away,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  more.  She  was  a  niece  of 
that  clerk  Lucius  Cottle  who  gave  you  my  place  of  residence. 
There  were  two  sisters,  Lucy  and  Fiorry.  They  were  pretty  girls : 
my  brother  Jilneas  and  Fiorry,  I  remember,  were  once  supposed — 
but  that  is  boy  and  girl  story.  The  girls  were  quite  poor  and 
they  were  very  pretty — and — well,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  more.  Their  cousin,  Mr.  Lucius  Cottle,  may  give 
you  further  information  about  this  heiress.  I  refer  you  to  him ; 
and  now  I  wish  you  good  morning,  young  gentleman.' 

Althea  looked  at  Laurence — Would  he  speak?  Bat  he 
preserved  a  countenance  unmoved.  The  Sphinx  herself  looks 
not  upon  the  short-lived  generations  with  an  expression  of  less 
interest. 

*  Then,'  said  the  solicitor,  *  I  suppose  I  had  better  take  away 
the  papers  and  try  to  find  this  Lucius  Cottle.' 

Whilst  he  was  folding  them  up,  steps  and  voices  were  heard 
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ifrithont.  The  door  opened  and  Oliver  appeared.  Behind  him 
stood  Mr*  Mayes.  He  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  electric  treat- 
ment and  his  diet.  Enforced  exercise  and  total  abstinence  had 
made  him  both  pale  and  thin.  Also,  his  natural  anxiety  about 
the  obstruction  of  the  Motor  path,  which  seemed  resolved  to 
yield  to  no  severities,  the  awful  expense  of  the  treatment,  and 
the  physical  suflFerings  which  he  endured,  naturally  made  him 
irritable. 

*  You  here,  Oliver  ? '  cried  Mr.  Indagine.  *  Wait  a  minute,  my 
dear  boy — ^we  have  just  completed  the  business.  But  why  are 
you  here,  Sir  ? '  he  addressed  Mr.  Mayes.  *  I  thought  you 
understood ' 

*  I  have  brought  him,'  said  Oliver.  *  I  will  explain  why, 
directly.     It  is  a  business  connected  with  the  Norbery  Estate.' 

'  ^  Good  Heavens !  We  have  just  finished  that  business.  Take 
him  away,  Oliver — take  him  and  his  business  too,  out  of  my 
sight.' 

*  But  it  concerns  Althea,'  said  Oliver. 

*  No— no — no — nobody  here  is  concerned  at  all.  My  uncle  left 
his  property  to  his  housekeeper,  Lucy  Holford.  The  will  has  been 
found.' 

*  To  his  housekeeper — to  Lucy  Holford  ? '     Oliver  turned  pale. 

*  Here  is  the  will,'  said  the  solicitor.  *  Perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  give  us  some  information  respecting  that  lady.' 

Oliver  snatched  the  will  and  looked  at  the  date.  Then  he 
laughed  gently  and  laid  it  down  upon  the  table. 

*  It  bears  your  signature,  Mayes,'  he  said.  *  And  it  is  thirty 
years  old.' 

*  Lord ! '  Mr.  Mayes  ejaculated.  *  So  it  is — my  signature ! 
Yes — ^Yes,  Yes — I  remember  witnessing  that  Will  very  well. 
Where  in  the  world  was  it  found  ?  ' 

*  You  remember  witnessing  that  will  ? '  Laurence  asked. 

*  I  remember  it  as  well  as — as  well  as ' 

*  Witnessing  the  other,'  suggested  Oliver,  sharply. 

*Yes — yes — oh,  yes.'  It  was  perhaps  the  Treatment  which 
made  him  turn  so  white  and  tremble  at  the  knees.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  contrast  between  the  clear  recollection  of  the  one,  and  the 
blank  space  in  his  mind  where  the  second  event  should  have  been 
photographed  indelibly.  *  I  remember  the  day  very  well  and 
everything,'  he  said.     *  It  was  a  hot  day  in  summer.' 

*  Well,'  said  Oliver,  *  that  only  wastes  time.  You  have 
brought  with  you  a  document  which  sets  this  will  aside.' 
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Mr.  Mayes  drew  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table  without  speaking. 

*  What  is  this  ? '  asked  the  solicitor. 

*  Another  and  a  later  will.' 

^  Tliis  is  very  wonderful.  Two  wills,  and  both  to  turn  up  on 
the  same  day ! ' 

*  I  know  nothing  about  any  earlier  paper,*  said  Oliver.  *  What 
Mr.  Mayes  has  is  a  document  found  a  day  or  two  ago  by  .his  clerk 
among  some  old  papers.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Mayes  to  bring  it 
here,  and  I  have  come  with  him,  first  because  I  am — indirectly 
-^concerned  with  the  will,  and  next  because  Mr.  Mayes  fancied 
there  might  be  some  prejudice.' 

^  Misunderstanding,'  said  Mr.  Mayes.  ^  Parties  not  being 
business  men.' 

*  Oliver,'  said  Mr.  Indagine,  *  if  that  Will  leaves  me 
anything -' 

'  It  doesn't.' 

*  Then  I  am  not  concerned  with  it.     Take  it  away.' 

^  But  this  is  interesting,'  said  Laurence.  A  second  time  he 
experienced  that  very  odd  sensation  of  having  the  cup  snatched 
from  his  lips.     *  This  is  very  interesting  indeed.' 

*  I  don't  know  how  it  concerns  you,'  said  Oliver,  rudely. 
•      *  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting.' 

*  Well  then,'  Mr.  Mayes  explained,  *  it's  all  left  to  the  young 
lady  there,  provided  she  changes  her  name  by  a  certain  time,  and, 
if  she  doesn't,  then  to  Mr.  Luttrel  here.  Seems  as  if  the  old 
gentleman  couldn't  abide  the  name  of  Indagine.  Made  money, 
perhaps  by  some  of  the  family,  which  naturally  set  him  agen  the 
rest.' 

*  That,  you  see,  is  the  position,'  said  Oliver.  *  As  for  myself, 
Althea ' 

*  You  have  heard  what  my  father  said,  Oliver.  We  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Norbery's  will.' 

*Well,  Althea,  considering  everything — '  Oliver  glanced  at 
Laurence,  ^  considering  all  that  has  passed — it  matters  nothing  in 
the  long  run.    Though  I  would  rather  that  my  wife ' 

*  Your  wife,  Oliver  ? '  She  faced  him  with  steady  eyes  which 
he  could  not  meet.    *  Your  wife  ? ' 

*  My  wife,  I  said,  should  have  her  own  property  to  herself. 
Still  as  I  shall  have  it,  there  will  be  no  diflFerence.' 

*Your  wife,  Oliver?'  she  repeated  with  no  change  in  her 
colour,  but  still  the  steady  determined  eyes* 
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^  Come,  Althea- 


*  Your  wife,  Oliver  ? '  she  repeated  a  third  time, 

*  There  was  a  promise,'  he  replied,  dropping  bis  own  eyes, 

*  What  promise  ?    Repeat  that  promise/ 

Oliver  was  silent.  But  he  seemed  to  grow  smaller— and  the 
old  ugly  look  fell  upon  him. 

*  You  understand  me,  perfectly,  Oliver.  You  know,  perfectly, 
what  was  said,  on  that  occasion.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
Bew  pretence  ? ' 

*  Pretence  or  not,  what  does  it  matter  ? '  he  replied,  doggedly* 
^  If  you  will  not  profit  by  the  will,  I  shall.  That  is  the  situation. 
If  you  choose  to  remain  poor,  I  shall  not.  You  cannot  blame  me, 
Althea.' 

*  I  do  not  blame  you,  Oliver.     You  will  do  as  you  please.' 

*  Good  Heavens ! '  cried  the  exasperated  Poet,  *  you  drive  me 
mad  with  your  Wills  and  your  condition?.  Go  away  all  of  you, 
Oliver,  take  away  this  person  who  came  the  other  day  to  sell  the 
secret  of  his  precious  Will.  Wanted  a  commission  or  a  per- 
centage for  handing  it  over.  Let  this  person  understand  that  he 
will  get  nothing  from  me.  Do  exactly  what  you  like — all  of  you. 
But  never  speak  to  me  again  about  the  Norbery  Estate.' 

Laurence,  meanwhile,  had  been  looking  at  the  latest  of  the 
two  wills. 

'It  seems  a  very  intelligible  document,'  he  said.  'The  man 
had,  I  suppose,  no  other  relation  but  yourself,  Mr.  Indagine,  and 
he  seems  to  have  hated  you.  Mr.  Mayes,  whose  knowledge  of 
human  nature  does  him  great  credit,  has  supplied  the  motive. 
Mr.  Norbery  made  money,  perhaps  by  sharp  practices,  out  of  your 
&mily.  We  naturally  hate  those  whom  we  have  injured.  So  he 
left  it  all  to  your  daughter,  not  to  you,  and  to  her  only  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  not  bear  the  name  which  he  hated.  This 
kind  of  hatred  makes  one  think  better  of  humanity.  It  seems 
to  show  the  existence  of  conscience.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mayes  under- 
stands  the  passion.' 

Mr.  Mayes  was  heard  to  murmur  something  about  fine  words 
in  connection  with  Australia. 

'  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Waller,'  said  Oliver.  *  The  document 
is  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable.  And  as  for  my  name  being 
there,  it  was  put  in  because  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  some  one 
in  case  of  the  condition  being  unfulfilled.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Laurence,  folding  up  the  paper.  '  We  may 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Luttrel.    When  the  necessary  formalities 
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are  completed — I  suppose  that  the  thing  is  all  right — you  will  be 
able  to  have  many  more  little  dinners  at  the  Star  and  Oarter? 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '  Oliver  asked  quickly. 

*  Really — what  I  said — nothing  more.  We  saw  you  the  other 
day  with  your  friends:  you  seemed  a  cheerful  company.  And 
strictly  scientific.  Here  is  the  will.'  As  he  was  handing  it  over, 
his  eye  was  caught  by  something.  '  Stay,'  he  said.  *  Here  is 
fi^ome  writing.'  He  looked  more  closely.  ^  It  is  a  very  small, 
fine  writing,  apparently  later  than  the  body  of  the  will — in 
fresher  ink — it  looks  like  a  foreign  language — well,  I  cannot  read 
it,  and  I  suppose  that  it  doesn't  matter.  There,  Mr.  Mayes ;  you 
did  find  something  after  all.' 

*It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,'  the  Solicitor  remarked, 
professionally.  *  The  estate  of  the  Intestate  long  since  taken 
over  by  the  Treasury ;  a  very  large  estate  ;  and  two  wills  actually 
turning  up  on  the  game  day  !    It  is  truly  wonderful.* 

'  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Indagine,  settling  himself  in  his 
chair  again,  ^  you  have  wasted  an  hour  of  my  valuable  time.  I 
wish  you  all  good  morning.     Go  and  talk  about  it  outside. 

He  plunged  into  his  papers  and  became  immediately  absorbed. 

Oliver  lingered  behind.  Laurence  retired  discreetly  to  the 
irindow. 

*Althea,'  said  Oliver  with  sweetness,  *I  knew  your  feeling 
about  myself,  all  along.  I  wished  above  all  things  to  do  what 
would  please — '  he  pointed  to  her  father  bent  over  his  desk. 
*  Therefore  I  willingly  deceived  myself.  As  for  what  I  said  just 
how,  I  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  bring  matters  to  a  head — 
to  set  you  free  if  you  wished  it,  even  from  that  conditional 
understanding.  Well — ^you  are  free,  and  I  am  free.  As  for  your 
refusal,  I  say  it  is  Quixotic,  Althea.     Nothing  less.' 

'  It  is  my  father's  wish,  Oliver.    That  is  enough.' 

*  Well.  But  you  must  not  think  the  worse  of  me  if  I  profit 
by  this  wonderful  windfall  ? ' 

*  Surely,  not.  You  will  act  exactly  as  you  think  is  best  and 
right.' 

*  Thank  you,  Althea.  The  difierence  between  nothing  a  year 
and  a  large  income  is  for  a  scientific  man  incalculable.  I  shall 
now  command  my  own  Laboratory — I  shall  multiply  my  work  by 
ten.  I  shall  conduct  Research  by  means  of  others — Oh !  you 
cannot  understand,  Althea.' 

For  the  moment  he  looked  again  the  old  Oliver,  eager  and 
athirst  for  science.  Althea  forgot,  while  he  spoke,  his  cruel 
desertion  of  Cassie. 
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*  *  Tell  my  father,*  he  went  on.  '  Let  him  understand  that 
through  your  sacrifice, — yours,  Althea — I  am  going  to  become 
rich — independent,  my  own  master^ — and — and — .  Good-bye, 
Althea.' 

*  ■  He  touched  her  fingers — the  last  time  that  he  was  ever  to 
touch  her  fingers — and  was  gone. 

Then  the  voice  of  Claudia  seemed  to  fall  upon  Althea's  ear. 
Again  she  heard  the  sentence,  stem  and  certain. 

*  The  young  man  shall  be  surely  punished.* 

*  Don't  let  us  waste  our  time  any  longer,  Althea,*  said  the 
?oet.  *  That  business  is  despatched,  thank  Heaven.  Mr.  Waller 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  M''e  are  now,  Mr.  Waller,  arrived 
at  the  poems  which  open  the  Third  Period.   Sit  down,  my  friend. 

I  think  a  note  on  the  characteristics  of  this  period ^     Oh ! 

shall  I  never  hear  the  end  of  that  abominable  Estate  ?  Can  I 
never  escape  from  the  memory  of  the  Prison  ? ' 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

*OUR  COUSIN.' 

A  Proper  Spirit,  the  resentment  of  *  behaviour,'  a  Becoming 
Pride,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  oneself  and  to  the  Family, 
jealousy  of  rights,  and  the  assertion  of  proper  station,  rank  or 
tcspectability — these  things,  though  not  necessarily  virtues  in 
themselves,  are  attributes  of  a  certain  Virtue  which  has  been 
hitherto  unnamed  by  moralists.  This  Virtue  is  conspicuously 
illustrated  in  the  great  and  powerful  Lower  Middle  Class ;  where 
it  is  the  cause,  unhappily, — though  so  great  a  Virtue — of  many 
femily  feuds,  entered  upon  with  becoming  pride  and  persevered 
in  with  the  obstinacy  due  to  self-respect.  It  is  less  often  found 
among  the  working  men;  it  is  unknown  in  the  Upper  Ten 
Thousand,  who  perhaps  have  other  virtues  of  their  own,  to  make 
iip.  It  was  this  Virtue,  with  its  attendant  nymphs  of  Pride, 
Ilesentment,  and  Suspicion,  which  separated  Claudia  and  Cornelia 
for  eighteen  long  years.  How  the  little  rift  began  which  widened 
to  so  great  a  fissure,  I  know  not.  There  was  once  a  tradition 
among  the  girls  concerning  a  forgotten  postage-stamp,  but  this 
may  surely  be  disregarded.     SuflBce  it  to  say  that  for  eighteen 
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years  Cornelia  owed  a  Call.  This  simple  fact  should  be  enoughj 
She  owed  a  Call,  and  she  did  not  pay  it.  Therefore,  for  eighteeii 
years  the  Sisters  never  met. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  astonishment  of  the  Family  Circle, 
when  Claudia  unexpectedly  ignored  the  Call  so  long  due  and 
visited  her  brother  and  sister  and  her  nieces  at  the  Family  Home, 
the  Cradle  of  the  Bace. 

She  came  without  sending  word  to  prepare  their  minds.  She 
suddenly  opened  the  door  and  stood  before  them,  smiling  plea- 
santly, dressed  in  her  silk  and  lace,  her  gold  chain  about  her 
neck,  a  dignified  and  gracious  lady. 

*  Cornelia,'  she  faid,  *  I  hope  you  are  very  well — Lucius,  how 
do  you  do  ? '  That  was  all :  not  a  word  of  explanation  or  regret ; 
only  she  smiled  and  walked  in. 

*  Aunt  Claudia ! '  cried  Flavia— *  Oh ! ' 

*  Sister  Claudia ! '  cried  Cornelia,  springing  to  her  feet. 

*  Claudia  ! '  cried  Lucius.     *  Is  it  possible  ? ' 

^  Quite  possible,'  she  replied,  exchanging  with  her  sister  the 
kiss  of  reconciliation,  which  is  not  a  long  and  a  lingering  kiss, 
but  a  birdlike  peck.  ^  Quite  possible,  Lucius.  Perhaps  our  long 
separation  has  been  partly  my  fault.' 

Cornelia  sat  down.  She  recovered  quickly  from  her  surprise 
and  was  herself  again.  She  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  sitting 
bolt  upright. 

*  Perhaps  your  fault,'  she  echoed.  *As  for  me  I  have  long 
forgiven  you,  sister.     That  was  my  duty.    Though  if  anyone ^ 

*  Claudia,'  Lucius  hastened  to  stop  the  danger  of  explanation. 
*  We  rejoice  to  see  you  once  more.  You  are  looking  well  and 
younger  than  we  might  have  expected — I'm  sure — when  we  con- 
sider the  wear  and  tear  of  your  life.  Prophecy  has  been  said 
to  age  people  before  their  time.  This  is  my  boy  Sempronius — 
this  is  Cassie,  and  Flavia  you  know.' 

*It  is  comfortable,'  said  Claudia,  sitting  down  and  smoothing 
her  skirts,  Ho  be  with  one's  own  people  again.  We  go  out  into 
the  world  and  do  what  we  are  called  and  chosen  to  do.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  the  old  house  after  all.  You've  changed  nothing,* 
she  looked  round  the  room.  *  It  is  all  as  I  remember  it.  As  for 
what  you  are  doing,  Flavia  gives  me  all  the  news,  so  that  I  know 
everything  and  you  need  not  explain.' 

*  A  long  time  ago,'  Cornelia  began  again,  *  I  rcEolved  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  forgive,  and  I  have  endeavour^  to  fprget,  though 
from  one'9  own  sister — -— ' 
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*  Nay,  Cornelia — '  said  Lucius,  *  on  this  occasion  we  will  have 
none  bat  pleasant  memories.  Your  little  Chapel,  Claudia  ?  '  he 
Itfked  with  the  condescension  of  an  Anglican ;  ^  it  still  keeps  up, 
I  hope ;  and  the  attendance — and  the  collections — show  no  falling 
oflF?' 

•The  Truth  cannot  fall  off,  brother,  though  members  may 
come  and  go.  And  you,  Cornelia,  remain  still  in  your  old  place-— 
in  the  Church  ?  * 

*  I  am  still  at  the  post  of  duty.    As  I  was  saying,  sister—' 
*We  are  all,'  Lucius  interposed  for  the  third  time,  *at  the 

post  of  duty.  Though  unhappily  one  may  be  at  his  post  and  yet 
out  of  his  place — out  of  his  place.  Post  and  Place  do  not,  as  in 
Cornelia's  case,  always  go  together.  At  the  present  moment,  we 
are  mostly  out  of  place.' 

*  So  I  learn.  The  Family,'  Claudia  glanced,  perhaps  acciden* 
tally,  at  her  sister's  stuff  dress,  and  again  smoothed  her  soft  silk 
draperies,  *  has  not  got  on  very  well,  except  myself.  Not  that  I 
take  credit  for  my  own  gifts.  Heaven  forbid !  If  you  stay  at 
home  and  look  for  plums  to  drop  into  your  mouth,  you  can't  ex- 
pect to  get  on.  Father  did  much  the  same  with  his  Academy. 
Well — my  son  Felix  is  going  to  Australia.  He  goes  out  with 
Laurence  Waller.' 

•With  Mr.  Waller?' 

*  You  call  him  Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  For  the  present.  Well ! ' 
again  she  looked  round  the  old  familiar  room.  'Everything  just 
the  same.  Oh !  Cornelia,  if  you  lived  a  thousand  years  you  would 
keep  everything  just  the  same.  There  is  grandfather's  portrait 
and  the  samplers  and  the  punch  bowl  and  the  silver  candlesticks. 
If  you  had  become  a  flourishing  man,  Lucius,  I  suppose  that  all 
would  have  been  changed  and  the  very  house  given  up.' 

*  Give  up  the  old  house,  Claudia  ?    Never.' 

•Well:  it  is  pleasant  to  look  round  and  remember  the  old 
times — and  two  girls  and  a  boy  again,  who  might  be  Cornelia  and 
you,  Lucius,  and  L    But  there  are  changes  coming.' 

« What  changes  ? ' 

Claudia  paused.  The  pause  made  her  reply  more  impressive. 
*  There  are  going  to  be  many  changes,'  she  said — *  many  and 
important  changes.    That  is  partly  why  I  am  here  to-night.' 

*  I  am  Ignorant  of  any  changes,'  said  Lucius;  *what  changes 
■hould  there  be  ? ' 

•You  will  soon  be  in  ignorance  no  longer.  When  changes  are 
hanging  over  a  Family  it  is  right  that  all  should  be  united.  There* 
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fore^  I  am  here.  No  more  explanations,  Cornelia,  if  yon  pl^se. 
We  are  united  once  more.     That  is  enough.' 

She  spoke  with  authority  though  Cornelia  was  her  elder,  an4 
she  assumed  her  prophetic  manner  and  her  voice  became,  deeper 
and  the  smile  left  her  face,  and  her  eyes  lost  their  sympathy. 

Then  awe  fell  upon  those  who  heard  her,  even  upan  Ccyi^elia 
herself,  who  had  thought  never  to  be  awed  by  a  younger  sister 
and  the  Prophet  of  a  Dissenting  Chapel. 

*  There  will  be  changes,'  she  repeated.  *  Those  who  have  been 
lost  to  us  will  be  restored.  Those  whom  we  thought  dead  will  be 
alive :  we  shall  gain,  but  we  shall  lose :  there  will  be  separations^: 
the  past  will  be  destroyed,  yet  we  shall  be  preserved.  Everything 
that  we  now  look  upon  will  be  dispersed.  Yet  a  week  or  two  an< 
we  shall  be  regarding  the  world  with  changed  eyes.  Therefore  j 
am  here,  to  warn  you  and  to  share  with  you :  to  take  counsel  jritH 
you  and  to  give  it.' 

*It's  terrible,'  whispered  Flavia.  *She  knows  everything. 
Father,  ask  her  for  more.  She  can  tell  all  that  is  going  to  happen.' 
But  Lucius,  who  was  now  pale  and  trembling,  wriggled  in  hia 
chair.  To  be  in  search  of  a  place  puts  a  man  at  a  disadvantage 
in  presence  of  a  Prophetess.  She  might,  for  instance,  announce 
that  he  would  never  find  one.  \ 

*Why,'  said  Cornelia,  *as  for  that,  anybody  can  say  that 
things  are  going  to  happen.  While  I  sit  in  the  empty  Church  I 
see  what  is  going  to  happen  as  plain  as  if  it  was  written  upon  the 
wall  in  letters  of  gold  like  the  Commandments.  I  know  whal 
will  happen  very  well  if  Lucius  and  Cassie  don't  find  work  to  do 
after  Mr.  Waller,  who's  our  chief  support,  goes  away.  When  we 
lose  his  five-and-thirty  shillings  a  week  where  shall  we  be?  Can 
you  tell  more,  Claudia  ?  But  in  my  Church  they  don't  call  me  a 
Prophetess.' 

*  I  tell  you  again,  that  there  will  be  great  changes.  A  change 
for  you,  Lucius:  a  change  for  Flavia:  a  change  for  Cassie:  a 
change  for  Sempronius— a  change  for  Althea  and  for  her  father : 
a  change  for  all.    For  you  and  me,  Cornelia,  loss  and  separation:' 

<  Isn't  she  wonderful?'  Flavia  murmured. 

'  Enough  of  warning.'  Claudia  looked  round  smiling  agaii). 
*  I  have  come  for  other  things.  I  bring  you  a  message.  It  is 
from  Laurence  Waller,  who  is  coming  himself  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  promised  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  explaining.' 

*  Is  he  actuUly  going,  then  ?'  cried. Flavia.  *  Oh !  what^hafl 
we  do  ? '  •    .    . 
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« 

*He  is  not  goiog  just  yet.  But  he  wishes  me  to  tell 
you ' 

'  He  ought  to  give  a  fortnight's  notice/  said  Cornelia. 

'  He  wishes  me  to  tell  you- ' 

'  Nay/  said  Lucius*  <  He  has  been  a  great  happiness  to  us. 
He  shall  come  and  go  as  he  pleases.  As  for  the  money,  I  shall 
find  another  berth^no  doubt,  unless  Claudia  prophesies  against  it.' 

*  He  wishes  me  to  tell  you,'  resumed  Claudia,  *  what  he  might 
have  told  you  at  the  outset,  only,  I  suppose,  it  seemed  romantic 
to  be  here  in  disguise.  He  did  not  let  you  know  who  he  really 
is — in  fact,  he  is  no  other ' 

*  He  is  the  son  of  Cousin  Lucy,'  cried  Cornelia  sitting  up 
triumphantly.  *  I  always  knew  it.  Lucius,  you  will  bear  witness 
that  I  always  said  it !' 

*  You  did,  Cornelia,  you  certainly  did.' 

*  Lucy's  voice,  Lucy's  eyes.  I  ^ways  said  it.  And  now  I  do 
hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  nonsense  about  his  father  being  a 
nobleman.  And  perhaps  we  shall  find  out  where  he  gets  the 
money  that  he  flings  about  as  if  he  had  the  whole  Bank  at  his 
back,  taking  girls  to  theatres  and  giving  them  champagne  and 
gold  watches,  and  turning  their  foolish  heads.  And  perhaps  be 
will  tell  us  now  what  he  does  for  his  living  and  where  his  mother 
works.' 

Claudia  laughed  pleasantly. 

*  My  dear  Cornelia,  you  are  too  quick.  His  father  has  been 
knighted  and  is  now  Sir  David  Waller.  Therefore,  though  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  of.  Cousin  Lucy  is  Lady  Waller,  and  they  a?e 
very  rich  indeed.  They  have  got  cattle  stations,  sheep  runs, 
houses,  and  all  kinds  of  things — Lucy  has  her  carriages  and  her 
gardens,  and  is  now  a  very  great  lady.' 

*0h!  Very  well,'  Cornelia  snified  gently.  *And  once  a 
daily  dressmaker !     But  to  me  she  will  always  be  plain  Lucy.'    , 

*  Laurence  came  here  at  his  mother's  request  in  order  to  find 
out  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Family.  I  always  did  say 
that  Lucy  had  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  though  after  the  way 
we  behaved  to  her — there,  Cornelia,  we  won't  go  into  that.  Well, 
she  married  a  boat-builder  at  Rotherhithe  when  she  left  our 
brother-in-  law ' 

*  A  boat-builder !'  repeated  Cornelia.  *  Dear  me !  only  a  boat- 
builder  I  Was  that  all  ?  And  after  coming  to  the  Academy  every 
Sunday  afternoon  for  tea !  But,  to  be  sure,  the  poor  girl  had  no 
choice.' 
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*  Then  his  affairs  went  wroDg  and  they  emigrated,  and  every* 
thing  has  prospered  with  them  since.' 

*  Why,  children,'  Lucias  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  crossed 
his  legs,  ^  this  should  make  ns  all  proud  and  joyful :  Mr.  Waller, 
whom  we  will  now  call  Laurence — which  I  think  he  will  not  take 
ill — is  our  cousin.     He  has  heaped  kindnesses  upon  us ^ 

*  He  gave  me  a  sovereign,'  said  Sempronius. 

*  Oh ! '  Flavia  sighed,  *  I  always  knew  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  it.' 

'And  he  is  our  cousin.  Cornelia;  it  matters  nothing  that 
Lucy  was  once  a  daily  dressmaker.  Cease  to  dwell  upon  that 
memory.  Besides,  the  Family  should  agree  to  forget  these  little 
details,  which  are  not  dishonourable,  certainly,  yet  not  a  cause  of 
pride.  She  is  now  rich  and  a  great  credit  to  all  of  us.  Her 
Ladyship  confers  lustre  upon  us.  Let  us  welcome  Laurence  by 
sayiug  kind  things  about  his  mother.' 

*  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  write  to  Lucy,*  said  Claudia,  *  by 
this  week's  mail.  But  Laurence  had  another  task  imposed  upon 
him.  He  was  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  what  has  become  of  Florry — ' 

*Ah  I'  said  Lucius,  * -there  was  Florry.  I  wonder  if  she  also 
has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  I  wonder,  now,  if  Florry 
is  another  subject  of  pride  for  the  family  ? ' 

*Not  before  the  children,  sister,' Cornelia  whispered.  There 
was  a  sudden  hardening  of  her  face,  and  her  lips  tightened, 
symptoms  which  Claudia  marked. 

*  Why  not  before  the  girls  ?  Do  you  think,  Cornelia,  that 
Laurence  will  perhaps  find  her  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  say.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  help  him  to  find  her  ?  * 

*  How  should  I  know  anything  about  her  ? ' 

*  She  was  so  very  sweet  and  pretty,'  Claudia  went  on,  softly 
murmuring,  as  if  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart.  *  I  always  loved 
Florry,  but  Julia's  favourite  was  Lucy.  1  wonder  where  she  went 
and  how  ehe  fares.  Sometimes  I  think  she  may  have  fallen  into 
poverty.* 

*  That  is  very  possible,'  said  Lucius.  He  was  not  clever,  but 
he  understood  that  in  this  talk  about  Florry  there  was  more  than 
met  his  ear.  Also  he  saw  that  Cornelia  was  disquieted,  and  that 
Claudia  watched  her.  *  It  is  very  possible,'  he  repeated ;  *  they 
were  terribly  poor.' 

*  When  people  succeed,'  Claudia  continued  speaking,  almost 
as  if  she  were  quoting  the  words  of  her  father,  the  wise  man, 
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*  their  friends  for  the  most  part  find  them  out  if  it  is  only  to 
borrow  money  of  them.  If  they  fail  their  friends  cease  to  search 
for  them,  or  if  they  find  them,  they  hide  them  away  and  keep 
them  hidden — and  then — oh  !  children— children  ! '  she  turned 
suddenly  to  the  two  girl?,  ^  poverty  is  the  greatest  temptation  that 
can  fall  in  the  way  of  man  or  woman.  Piay,  pray  to  be  guarded 
against  this  temptation  ;  pray  with  all  your  soul  and  with  all  your 
strength  for  the  daily  bread.  Poverty  causes  sins  innumerable  ; 
poverty  destroys  honour  and  self-respect.  When  the  wretched 
creatures  begin  to  sink  lower,  they  think  to  stay  their  fall  by  sin 
and  crime.  Poverty  fills  our  prisons  :  poverty  turns  honesty  into 
crime  and  virtue  into  dishonour.  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  indeed, 
to  fall  into  poverty.  Children' — her  voice  Bank  into  a  significant 
whisper,  *  should  one  such  poor  creature,  after  long-suffering  and 
the  punishment  which  always  awaits  the  transgressor,  be  found  by 
one  who  loves  her  still  and  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  dreadful  pit, 
there  is  nothing  lefl  for  us — oh  !  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  for- 
giveness and  love  and  silence  among  ourselves — ^yes — and  silence.' 
Then  there  was  silence  while  one  might  count  twenty. 
*She  might  be  forgiven,'  said  Cornelia  presently,  *but  she 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight.' 

The  two  girls  listened  with  awe  and  fear.  Something  was 
certainly  going  to  happen. 

*No,*  said  Claudia,  *she  must  be  forgiven  Jiltogether  and  in 
silence.     Such,  children,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Early  Church.' 

*  I  hope,'  said  Cornelia,  severely,  '  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
know  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  well  as  you,  sister.  It  is 
our  duty,  we  are  told,  to  forgive  the  wicked  man  when  he  turneth 
away    from    his    wickedness.      But   as    for    receiving    him    in 

silence ' 

At  this  point  she  stopped  and  her  face  became  frozen.  Tie 
sudden  freezing  of  a  face  can  only  be  produced  by  astonishment, 
which  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  eyes  and  deprives  the  sufferer 
of  the  power  of  utterance. 

For  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  there  entered  Laurence. — 
With  him  a  lady — a  lady  in  whom  Cornelia  recognised  none  other 
than  Florry  herself,  of  whom  they  had  been  speaking.  After- 
wards she  understood,  and  knew  how  to  resent  in  a  becoming 
manner,  the  artfulness  of  her  sister  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
i?       the  reception  of  the  prodigal. 

But  what  Cornelia  looked  upon  was  Florry  transformed.     No 
^^       longer  the  ragged,  starving,  miserable  creature,  wan  and  hollow- 
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eyed,  who  dragged  her  way  along  the  street  and  picked  up  crusts. 
Florry  dressed  like  a  lady,  wearing  pretty  things  that  cost  money, 
like  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  or  of  the  general  practitioner,  or 
of  the  eminent  grocer — but  not  so  fine.  Florry  in  gloves  and  a 
bonnet  that  must  have  cost — but  of  course  her  nephew  paid  for 
all :  some  people  have  no  shame  about  taking  presents.  Florry 
who  seemed  to  have  gone  back  twenty  years.  Her  cheeks,  which 
flamed,  gave  her  some  of  her  former  beauty :  her  soft  eyes,  limpid 
eyes  which  looked  once  round  the  room  and  then  dropped,  were 
as  sweet  as  ever.  Florry — no  longer  in  concealment  but  brought 
back  after  all  to  the  old  house — even  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Academy,  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Family.  She  held  her  nephew's 
hand,  and  stood  with  drooping  head.  But  he  stood  upright  and 
confident  and  masterful. 

*  My  dear  cousins,'  he  said,  *  Claudia  has  explained  things,  I 
hope — I  am  your  unworthy  cousin.  That  is  all,  and  I  bring  back 
to  you  another  cousin — my  aunt  Florry  who  has  been  separated 
from  you  a  great  while. — We  have  found  her  at  last  and  we  never 
mean  to  let  her  go  again.    Never — never.' 

He  drew  her  gently  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  before  them 
all.  It  was  not  only  the  kiss  of  affection,  but  the  sounding  of  a 
trumpet.  Cornelia  understood.  It  meant  that  Florry  was  to  be 
received,  with  himself:  it  was  meant  for  her  private  ear;  it  con- 
demned her  to  silence  about  the  past.  She  gasped,  and  for  a  while 
sat  irresolute. 

But  Claudia  snatched  her  cousin  from  Laurence's  arms. 

*  Florry  dear ! — Oh !  you  remember  me  very  well,  I  am  sure. 
I  am  Claudia,  my  dear,  though  I  am  old  and  changed.  But  you 
are  still  pretty.  Oh  !  my  dear,  how  long  since  we  have  seen  you ! 
Now  we  have  found  you  again  we  shall  never  let  you  go,  never,  mind 
— never — no — not  until  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  calls  you  and  brings 
the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
Saints.  Florry — do  not  cry,  Florry,  you  are  with  your  own  people 
at  last,  and,  across  the  sea,  your  sister  stretches  her  hand  to  wel- 
come you  back  with  love  and  kisses.  My  dear,  this  is  a  happy 
evening.  Lucius,  have  you  forgotten  Florry  ?  Cornelia,  have  you 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  ?  Children,  this  is  our  cousin,  our  cous^in 
Florry  Holford.' 

Cornelia  rose,  her  mind  resolved.  She  assumed  the  frigid  air 
of  condescension  with  which  in  the  old  days  she  had  been  wont  to 
receive  her  poor  relations  on  Sunday  Afternoon. 

*  Cousin,'  she  said  coldly  extending  her  fingers,  *  it  is   long 
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since  you  came  here  last.  Mach  has  happened.  You  have  doubt- 
less a  great  deal  to  tell  us  when  we  have  time.  Will  you  sit 
down  ?     Give  your  cousin  a  chair,  Flavia.' 

*  You  mean  it,  Cornelia  ?  '  Florry  whispered  timidly. 

*  Sit  down.  You  are  at  home.  With  your  own  people.'  Cornelia 
answered  in  jerks,  as  if  each  syllable  was  an  effort.  *  Perhaps  we 
shall  learn  in  good  time,  your  name.  Your  marHed  name,'  she 
added  with  emphasis. 

*  I  am  called — they  called  me — Sinclair.' 

*  Oh ! — Sinclair,'  Cornelia  pronounced  the  name  as  if  between 
Cottle  and  Sinclair  there  was  indeed  a  gulf.  ^  Is  your  husband 
living  ? ' 

*  He  is — ^he  is — '  she  caught  the  stern  rebuke  in  Cornelia's 
eyes  and  dropped  her  own.     *  He  is  dead.' 

*  You  are  living  near  here  ? ' 

*  Laurence  has  found  me  a  lodging  in  Man&ell  Street,  near  the 
Tower.' 

*  You  are  a  widow.  You  have  dropped  your  widow's  weeds — 
so  has  Claudia.  I  judge  nobody.  But  mine  I  wear  until  my 
dying  day.' 

Flavia  and  Cassie,  standiog  spectators,  caught  hands,  and 
held  their  breath.     What  did  this  mean  ? 

*  She  said  that  such  an  one  should  be  received  with  love  and 
silence,'  whispered  FJavia ;  *  she  never  says  anything  without  a 
meaning.' 

*  Cousin  Florry,'  said  Lucius,  *  you  are  welcome.  These  are  my 
daughters  Flavia  and  Cassie.  This  is  my  son.  You  are  indeed 
welcome,  for  the  sake  of  old  times  and  your  sister,  now  Lady 
Waller.' 

*  Cousin  Laurence,'  said  Cornelia,  *  I  saw  all  along  that  you 
were  Lucy's  child.  This  should  be  a  joyful  evening  to  us.'  She 
smiled,  but  it  was  one  of  those  smiles  which  some  sculptors  de- 
lineate on  marble  faces — muscularly  correct,  yet  with  no  gladness  in 
them.  *  I  do  not  know  whether  the  news  that  you  are  indeed  our 
cousin,  or  whether  the  recovery  of  Florry  should  give  us  the  greater 
joy.  I  hope,  Florry,  that  your  last  letters  from  Lucy,  her  ladyship, 
were  satisfactory.  You  will  tell  her  of  this  happy  meeting  and 
give  her  our  united  loves.  When  she  knows  all — all — she  will  be 
— yes — she  will  be  joyful  indeed.' 

The  girls  wondered.  Their  Aunt  Cornelia  was  always  candour 
itself,  she  disguised  nothing  and  concealed  nothing.  By  keeping 
the  plain  truth  before  her  nieces  she  had  done  much  to  prevent  the 
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growth  of  conceit.  Now,  however,  she  was  manifest  to  all,  as 
playing  a  part,  and  playing  it  both  unwillingly  and  badly. 

Bat  Claudia  understood.  The  Honour  of  the  Family  demanded 
this  sacrifice ;  that,  before  everything.  And  because  Florry  her- 
self could  not  but  feel  the  constraint  and  make-believe,  she  sat 
beside  her  cooing  and  murmuring,  pressing  her  hand  and  whisper- 
ing over  and  over  again  soft  words  of  kindness  and  welcome,  while 
Cornelia,  her  formal  welcome  completed,  sat  upright  with  her  set 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

*  We  now  understand.  Cousin  Laurence,'  said  Lucius,  *  why 
you  came  to  us,  and  why  you  have  stayed  here,  and  why  you  have 
heaped  so  many  kindnesses  on  our  heads.  It  was  for  your  mother's 
sake.  You  will  tell  her,  when  you  write,  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten her,  nor  the  old  days  when  she  came  to  enjoy  my  father's 
conversation  on  Sunday  Afternoon.  Perhaps  his  wisdom  may  have 
helped  her  upward  flight.  Tell  her  that  we  rejoice  unfeignedly — 
say  unfeignedly,  lest  she  should  think  that  there  is  a  single  grain 
of  envy  in  any  of  us — I  say  a  grain ' — he  turned  his  back  on 
Cornelia  in  order  to  show  everybody  that  he  meant  no  reflection 
upon  her,  *  one  single  grain  of  envy  in  any  of  our  hearts.  No : 
we  are  proud  of  her  rise  to  fortune  and  distinction.  She  adds 
another  name  to  Bank  Side.  With  those  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe* 
Massinger,  Vicesimus  Cottle,  and  Clement  Indagine,  the  historians 
will  henceforth  couple  that  of  Lucy,  Lady  Waller.' 


CHAPTER  XX  rx, 

*  WARNED   OFF.* 


*  I  WISH,'  Laurence  grumbled,  ^  that  somebody  else  had  this  office. 
Felix  would  have  enjoyed  it.  There's  a  sad  want  of  personal  con- 
sideration about  Prophets.* 

He  was  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  Claudia. 

'  Go  at  once,'  she  said.  *  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  See 
the  young  man  Oliver  Luttrel  and  give  him,  from  me,  a  final 
warning.  Give  it  in  these  words.  "  Desist  immediately.  A  danger 
of  which  you  suspect  nothing  hangs  over  your  head.  Desist 
immediately.  There  is  yet  time."  If  he  be  still  obdurate,  he 
must  take  the  consequences.' 

*I  don't  half  like  it,'  Laurence  repeated.  *  Felix  ought  to 
have  been  sent.' 
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For  one  young  man  to  warn  another  ought  to  be  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  because  one  should  always  be  ready  to  speak  up  in 
the  cause  of  virtue.  But  it  is  a  proceeding  which  doth  always 
somewhat  smack  of  the  Prig.  For  the  professional  admonitor, 
the  preacher  and  teacher  by  trade,  it  is  without  doubt  a  very  easy 
thing.  He  is  always  wagging  that  forefinger.  Nay,  some  members 
of  the  profession  are  never  really  happy  unless  they  are  brandish- 
ing it  in  the  face  of  a  sinner. 

Laurence  did  not  like  it  at  all,  but  still  he  obejed  and  carried 
the  job  through.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  therefore,  he 
called  upon  the  Demonstrator  of  Physics  at  his  Laboratory  in  the 
City  College.  The  long  students'  room  was  empty :  none  of  the 
men  were  working  at  the  tables;  vacation  absolute  reigns  in 
September ;  and  the  footsteps  echoed  loudly  as  Laurence  walked 
down  the  room  towards  the  Lecture  Hall. 

Oliver  was  in  his  private  room  and  came  out. 

'  You  ? '  he  asked  with  surprise  and  small  show  of  cordiality. 

'  Yes,  can  I  have  a  few  words  with  you  ? ' 

*  We  can  talk  here.     There  are  no  students.' 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  private  room,  Laurence  saw  that 
there  was  another  visitor  half  sitting,  half  leaning  upon  the  table 
— with  a  cigar  of  the  largest  kind  between  his  lips.  He  recognised 
the  man  as  the  swaggering,  blustering  talker  of  the  Richmond 
dinner. 

'  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you — to  deliver  a  message.' 

*  Oh ! '  Oliver  assumed  that  he  came  from  Cassie  and  hardened 
his  heart. 

'  I  am  told  that  the  message  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
I  have  not  been  informed  why.' 

*  You  are  mysterious.' 

*  When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  cousin  of  Miss  Cassandra  Cottle, 
yon  will  understand  that  I  do  not  visit  you  out  of  any  friend- 
liness.' 

*  You  a  cousin  of  Cassie*s  ? ' 
Laurence  inclined  his  head. 

*  Since  you  are  Cassie's  cousin,'  said  Oliver,  *you  are  perhaps  en- 
titled to  a  word  of  explanation.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  relationship. 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  happened.  It  is  true  that  we 
were  engaged.  It  is  also  true  that  it  was  a  perfectly  foolish  eogage- 
ment  for  two  people  with  no  money  at  all.  Nothing  could  have 
oome  of  it.  When  I  quite  understood  that  it  was  foolish  and  impos- 
lible  I  broke  it  off.     That  was  really  kinder  than  keeping  it  on.' 
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*  You  also  swore  to — to  others — that  there  had  been  nothing 
of  the  kind.' 

*  That  was  in  order  to  protect  the  young  lady.  And  it  ^as  at 
her  own  request.  Do  you  blame  me,  I  ask,  because  I  did  what  I 
could  to  save  a  girl  from  the  prejudice  which  sometimes  attaches 
to  one  who  has  had  an  engagement  broken  oflF? ' 

*You  are  doubtless  extremely  considerate.'  Indeed,  his 
manner  was  that  of  one  who  had  weighed  the  matter  very  carefully. 

*  However,  I  am  come  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Laverock.* 

*  Of  Mrs.  Laverock  ?  The  Prophet  person  ?  What  have  I  got 
to  do  with  that  woman  ?  Am  I  a  member  of  her  humbugging 
Community  ? ' 

*  A  little  respect  if  you  please,  Mr.  Luttrel,  for  another  cousin 
of  mine.' 

*  Oh !  respect — respect,'  he  repeated,  losing  his  temper.  *  As 
much  as  you  like,  Mr.  Waller,  if  that  is  your  real  name.  I  deeply 
respect  all  your  cousins — the  clerk  and  the  pew-opener  and  the 
telegraph  girl  and  all.  And  now  will  you  please  to  go  on  with 
your  precious  message  ? ' 

Just  then  the  gentleman  in  the  private  room  came  sauntering 
out,  his  hands  in  his  pocket?,  rolling  his  shoulders,  and  stood 
behind  Oliver,  as  if  to  protect  him. 

*  My  message  is  a  warning.' 

*  A  warning  ? '  Oliver  laughed,  but  he  turned  curiously  white 
and  the  odd  ugly  look  fell  upon  his  face.  *To  warn  me — me? 
Mrs.  Laverock  is  good  enough  to  warn  me  ? — Indeed  ! — To  repent 
and  be  converted  and  to  join  the  Early  Church  ?  ' 

*  To  warn  a  gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Harry  Stanley  with  a  roll  of 
the  shoulder  that  placed  himself  oflFensively  close  to  Laurence. 

*  I  say  to  warn  a  gentleman  seems  to  me  a  thing  that  wants  ex- 
planation. I've  seen  a  man  warned  oflf  a  race-course,  and  another 
man  warned  not  to  turn  up  the  King,  and  I've  seen  a  man  warned 
by  the  Beak ;  but  hang  me  if  ever  I  saw  any  man  take  his  warning 
in  a  friendly  spirit.  Explain  what  you  mean.  Sir,  whoever  you 
are.  What  the  Devil  do  you  mean  by  threatening  a  gentleman  ? 
.Explain,  Sir,'  he  added  with  a  fine  but  common  phrase  used  for 
the  strengthening  of  speech,  *  or  we'll  know  the  reason  why.' 

Laurence  looked  at  him  slowly  from  head  to  foot.  To  be  thus 
deliberately  estimated  makes  a  man  angry.  But  the  Australian 
was  a  good  deal  bigger  than  Mr.  Stanley,  and  was  apparently  not 
in  the  least  afraid. 

*  As  for  you,'  he  replied,  *  I  have  no  warning  for  you  and  I  know 
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nothing  about  you.  Your  appearance  is  not  scientific  and  I  should 
say  you  would  be  more  at  home  on  a  race-course  or  in  a  billiard- 
room  than  in  a  Laboratory.  But,  my  swaggering  friend,  if  you 
think  to  bustle  me  I  shall  take  it  fighting.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Stanley  falling  back,  '  it's  no  funeral  of  mine. 
But  I'll  stand  by  and  see  fair  play.' 

*  You  were  so  good  as  to  promise  me  a  warning,'  said  Oliver. 

*  I  will  read  you  the  words  contained  in  my  letter.'  Laurence 
drew  it  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it.  *  Shall  I  read  it  in  pre- 
sence of  this — this  third  person  ?  or  shall  I  communicate  it  to 
your  private  ear  ?  I  would  advise  the  latter  course,  but  of  course 
it  shall  be  exactly  as  you  please.' 

*  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  friend.     Bead  it.' 

*  Very  good.  Mrs.  Laverock  begs  me  to  use  these  words — I 
read  them  from  her  letter — "  Desist  immediately.  A  danger  of 
which  you  suspect  nothing  hangs  over  jour  head.  Desist  im- 
mediately. There  is  yet  time."  That  is  my  message,  Mr.  Luttrel. 
I  know  nothing  of  what  it  means.  But  it  does  look  a  little  like 
being  warned  oflf  the  course.'  He  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley.  *  Have 
you  any  further  remark  to  make,  Sir  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  Mr.  Stanley  replied.  *  It's  no  fight  of  mine.  If 
you  have  read  what  you  were  told  to  read,  you  may  as  well  go, 
mayn't  you  ?  Might  save  further  row.  No  good  in  getting  up 
more  row,  is  there  ? ' 

Oliver  clearly  took  the  warning  like  the  gentleman  on  the 
race-course,  in  no  friendly  spirit,  to  judge  from  his  face. 

When  the  shutting  of  the  door  behind  Laurence  echoed  along 
the  walls  of  the  empty  room,  he  caught  his  brother  by  the  arm. 

*  Danger ! '  he  cried.     *  What  danger  ?     Oh !    What  danger  ?  ' 
Mr.  Harry  Stanley  made  reply  slowly. 

*  There  can  be  none  except  from  the  man  who  wrote  the 
thing,'  he  said.  'But  consider — why  should  he  let  on?  He 
lives  by  writing  things.  If  it  were  to  get  about  that  he's  peached, 
he  would  lose  his  living,  and  go  on  the  parish.  And  who  would 
he  tell  ?  He  can't  leave  his  bed  except  to  pull  himself  about  in 
a  wheel-chair ;  he's  got  no  friends ;  he's  always  been  such  a 
desperate  bad  lot  that  his  relations  have  long  since  given  him 
the  Boot.  Besides,  if  he  was  to  confess  in  the  middle  of  Leicester 
Square  he  might  turn  the  cops  on  to  me,  but  not  to  you.  If  he 
was  to  do  that,  who  could  connect  me  with  you  ?  And  it's  his 
living,  I  tell  you — his  living :  his  whiskey,  his  baccy,  his  bed, 
and  his  room.  Sometimes  it's  an  I.O.U.  to  write  and  sign  ready 
for  a  night  when  the  Juggins  gets  drunk.     You  can't  dispute 
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your  own  signature,  in  the  morning  when  it's  shown  you.  Many 
a  time  I've  seen  that  done.  Sometimes  it's  an  acceptance — 
always  there's  a  signature  in  it.  Generally  ipt's  a  little  job :  but 
I've  heard  of  one  or  two  big  jobs — none  so  big  as  ours,  to  be 
sure — that  have  come  oBf  by  his  help.  Besides,  it's  his  pride. 
He'll  prop  himself  up  in  his  blessed  old  chair  and  look  at  the  two 
signatures  side  by  side  and  he'll  laugh  and  swear  s'  'elp  him  if  he 
knows,  himself,  which  is  the  genuine  and  which  the  other.  "  No, 
my  boy,  that  man  can't  give  himself  away.  He  can't  do  it-  If 
he  wanted  to  ever  so  much  he  couldn't — because  he  hasn't  even 
got  any  pals ;  and  the  house  is  full  of  Italians  and  foreigners. 
Cheer  up,  Oliver.  Don't  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  put  in 
seven  years  of  the  best  at  Portland.' 

*  Well,  it  does  seem  impossible.' 

*  Seem  !  It  is  impossible.  Think,  man.  You  didn'c  find  the 
thing.  You've  got  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  Mayes 
fojnd  it,  or  Mayes'  clerk.  Mayes,  who  swears  he  remembers 
signing  it.  Lord !  what  a  jolly  old  Liar  he  is,  to  be  sure  !  Why 
it's  got  nothing — just  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Look  here.  I've 
•been  finding  out  what  will  happen.  The  Treasury  chaps  will 
fight.  They're  bound  to  fight.  Mayes  will  have  to  do  the  swear- 
ing. Not  you — nor  me — nobody  but  Mayes.  They  can't  call  on 
anyone  else.  I  found  that  out  beforehand.  It's  as  safe  a  thing 
as  ever  was  hatched.  Because  you  see,  when  the  perjury  is  once 
afloat,  he's  bound  to  stick  to  it.  It's  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England.' 

*  Then  what  does  the  woman  mean  ? ' 
^Whoisshe?' 

*They  call  her  the  Prophetess,  but  I  never  heard  of  her 
interfering  in  this  w;iy  before.  As  a  rule,  it's  only  speaking  in 
strange  tongues  and  preaching  and  prophesying  at  her  Chapel.' 

*  There  is  something  up,'  Mr.  Stanley  replied,  reflectively, 
*  that's  pretty  sure.  You've  got  no  quarrel  with  the  woman,  have 
you?' 

*  I  have  never  even  seen  her.' 

*  We've  all  got  people  who  owe  us  a  turn,  and  when  they  get 
a  chance  they  will  stick  in  the  knife  and  they  will  twist  it  if  they 
can.     Is  there  anybody  who's  put  her  up  to  threatening  you  ? ' 

*  Why,'  said  Oliver,  *  there's  the  girl  Cassie,  her  niece. 
Perhaps  she ' 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  the  girl  ? ' 

*  Well — there  was  a  little  nonsense  at  one  time  and  I  broke  it 
off  and  she  wanted  it  kept  on,  that's  all.' 
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*  All  ?  Why,  man,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  Here's  a  chap  ! 
He  goes  and  throws  over  a  girl,  and  then  he  is  surprised  when  he 
gets  a  nasty  one  from  her  friends.  Why,  man  alive,  you  needn't 
be  uneasy.  It  is  all  as  right  as  possible.  As  for  you  being 
warned  not  to  go  on  as  you  have  been  going  on,  it's  part  of  the 
usual  thing.  Danger  indeed!  They  can  make  a  row  about  the 
girl  if  they  like.    Let  'em — it  won't  hurt  you.* 

Oliver  breathed  more  freely.  If  it  was  only  his  treatment  of 
Cassie,  why — then — they  might  indeed  do  their  worst. 

*  You've  done  nothing,'  his  brother  continued,  *  and  you've  got 
nothing  to  fear.  Enough  Faid  about  that.  In  three  months' 
time  we  shall  be  about  as  rich  as  we  can  expect.  No  more  of  the 
old  game  for  me.  I  shall  go  and  live  at  Paris  or  Brussels,  or 
some  of  those  places  till  the  memory  has  blown  over  a  bit, 
because,  you  see,  my  boy,  a  gentleman  can't  live  on  his  wits  very 
well,  without  having  unpleasant  things  said  about  him  behind 
his  back.' 

*  If  the  three  months  were  only  over ! '  Oliver  sighed. 

*  I  wish  they  were :  you  should  soon  be  out  of  this  mouldy 
old  hole  and  have  your  own  Chambers  and  live  like  a  gentleman. 
I  wish  they  were,  Oliver,  because  I  want  money  pretty  bad  just 
now.  Last  night  I  played  on  the  square — had  to — because  there 
were  too  many  eyes  about.  I  lost  thirty-two  pounds — I  did 
indeedr-and  I'm  stone-broke.  How  much  did  the  perjurer  lend 
you?' 

*  Three  hundred,  and  it's  all  gone  except  twenty.' 

^  Grive  me  ten,  and  stick  him  for  another  hundred.  A  hun- 
dred? Get  a  thousand  if  you  can.  And  as  for  danger — why, 
Oliver,  you  look  white  about  the  gills  still.' 

*  I  was  thinking  again,  that  if  there  should  be  any — But  there 
cannot  be — as  you  say — there  cannot  be — it  is  impossible — it  is 
quite  impossible.' 

Nevertheless  he  felt  ill  at  ease,  so  ill  at  ease  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  put  the  case  to  himself  over  and  over  again  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  faith.  It  was  once  said  by  a  person  of  special 
experience  in  sinfulness  that  the  greatest  punishment  awarded  to 
him  as  a  transgressor  was  the  condition  of  constant  fear  of  being 
found  out,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  continually  new  assurances 
for  his  own  mind  that  discovery  was  impossible.  This  was  exactly 
Oliver's  case. 

Presently  he  was  so  borne  down  with  disquiet,  in  spite  of  his 
brother's  brave  words,  that  he  walked  over  to  the  South wark 
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Bridge  Road  and  sought  Mr.  JVIayes  himself.  There  was  nothing 
in  that  good  roan's  appearance  to  justify  his  fears.  Certainly  he 
looked  perfectly  confident — it  was  while  he  was  still  under  treat- 
ment and  confidently  expecting  a  speedy  recovery  of  his  memory. 

*  Mr.  Luttrel ! '  he  cried.  *  Sir,  it  does  me  good  to  see  you. 
Chevalier,  you  can  go.  It  does  me  real  good  to  see  you.  When 
I  look  at  you,  I  sez,  "  three  months  more,"  I  sez.  Three  months 
more  and  the  harvest  will  come  in.  There  will  be  a  reaping  and 
a  gathering.  On'y  three  months  more.  And  you  as  anxious  to 
begin  as  me,  no  doubt.  Well,  Sir,  after  the  other  day's  assurances, 
we  may  rest  easy.  That  young  lady  won't  claim  a  farthing  of  the 
money,  not  even  if  she  earns  it  by  changing  her  name.  You  are 
quite  safe,  Mr.  Luttrel.' 

*  Will  you  back  that  opinion  by  lending  me  another  hundred  ?' 

*  To  be  sure  I  will,  and  another  at  the  back  of  that  if  you 
please.  Come  in  to-morrow  morning  and  I  will  find  the  money 
for  you  somehow.' 

Here  was  solid  safety.  What  danger  could  be  meant  ?  To 
find  that  Mr.  Mayes  should  be  ready  to  lend  him  money — more 
money — on  the  security  of  that  document  was  such  a  relief  as 
may  be  felt  by  one  spent  with  long  swimming  when  he  finds  his 
feet  at  last  upon  the  solid  rock. 

*  Then,'  he  said,  *  you  quite  remember,  now,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Lord !  Yes,'  Mr.  Mayes  replied  sturdily.  *  If  I  didn't  I 
should  have  a  softening.  The  doctor  told  me  that.  I  must 
remember.  There  was  a  time,  I  confess,  when  it  did  seem  as  if 
I  could  remember  everything  in  my  whole  life  except  that  one 
thing.  Ovrerwork,  says  the  Doctor,  overwork — strain  of  the  nervous 
syotem ;  too  much  drink  and  not  enough  exercise.  Only  this 
morning  I  seemed  to  remember  quite  plain.  Just  now — but 
there— it  will  all  come  right  again.  The  Doctor  says  so.  A  few 
more  electric  shocks  and  then — but  oh !  it's  a  most  expensive 
business.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ALL  THAT  SHE  WANTED. 


Florry,  rescued  and  restored,  everything  blotted  out  and  for- 
gotten, sat  alone  in  her  lodgings.  She  had  now,  one  would  think, 
all  that  woman  can  want  or  pray  for.  In  place  of  a  coarse  sack 
thrown  over  a  heap  of  shavings,  a  warm  bed  with  soft  clean  linen : 
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in  place  of  four  bare  walls,  a  furnished  room  with  a  maid  to  wait 
upon  her :  in  place  of  starvation,  as  many  square  meals  a  day  as  she 
chose  to  order :  and  instead  of  rags,  the  joy  of  wearing  once  more 
beautiful  and  becoming  clothes.  In  addition  to  all  this,  a  release 
from  work,  restoration  to  her  people,  and  freedom  from  anxiety. 
\Vhat  more  could  she  desire  ?  Alas  !  The  Gods  who  still  punish 
us  for  our  sins,  sometimes  give  us  all  that  wo  want  and  leave  us 
still  unhappy.  This  poor  buffeted  creature,  so  forlorn  and  lonely, 
accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  creep  along  the  lowest  depths 
in  the  Vale  of  Misery,  where  the  mud  is  deepest  and  the  thorns 
are  thickest,  was  suddenly  carried  clean  out  of  the  dreadful  place 
and  put  into  a  garden  all  sunshine  and  warmth.  And  yet — yet — 
when  one  is  always  hungry  and  cold  and  unsatisfied  :  so  long  as 
one  has  to  ply  the  needle  with  feverish  haste  in  order  to  keep  the 
roof  over  head  and  to  find  the  pittance  of  food  which  will  ptave 
oflf  Death,  there  is  no  room  for  conscience — none  at  all.  The 
sinner  can  only  be  truly  awakened  to  the  voice  of  reproaching 
conscience  after  consuming  one  good  dinner  at  least  and  receiving 
an  assurance  of  another  and  yet  another  to  come  after.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  good  people  who  desire  to  convert  the  Jews 
provide  such  a  beautiful  home — you  may  see  it  at  Hackney — for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Enquirer.^.  The  greatest 
criminal  goes  unrepentant  so  long  as  he  goes  hungry  and  cold. 
Thus  doth  the  body  still  take  precedence  of  the  soul.  Otherwise, 
conscience  would  be  stronger  than  the  fear  of  Death  and  the 
sinner  would  knock  off  work  in  order  to  repent  and  then  with  re- 
signation lie  down  to  die.  In  recognition  of  this  great  law,  the 
legislators  of  the  future,  who  will  know  of  no  party,  and  be 
absolutely  indiflFerent  to  place,  and  will  no  longer  eat  their  words 
without  shame  nor  stand  up  before  the  multitude  with  brazen 
brow  to  denounce  what  yesterday  they  glorified — will  construct 
prisons  for  criminals  on  the  new  principle  of  leaving  all  the  doors 
unlocked,  finding  good  and  abundant  food,  and  offering  work  on 
conditions  as  easy  as  those  which  will  then  prevail  outside. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  no  prison  dress,  and  so  strong  will  be 
the  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  so  easy  the  road  to  repent- 
ance and  conversion,  that  the  thief  and  the  burglar  will  sit  down 
side  by  side  to  eat  and  then  repent  together,  and  so  humbly  pass 
behind  the  Veil,  and  Magdalen  herself  shall  weep  for  shame  to  see 
ho«^  her  sisters  can  forgive,  though  her  own  conscience  doth  never 
cease  to  upbraid. 

This,  alas !  was  the  case  with   Florry.     Her   nephew  came 
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every  day  to  see  her :  he  walked  abroad  with  her :  he  took  her 
driving :  he  gave  her  pretty  things  such  as  the  poor  soul  had 
always  loved :  he  talked  to  her  continually  of  his  mother ;  he 
made  her  talk  of  the  old  days  when  the  two  were  girls  together : 
he  warmed  her  starved  heart  with  love  and  tenderness :  and  as 
for  the  past — the  thirty  years  since  she  and  her  sister  parted — 
and  the  dreadful  misery  in  which  he  found  her,  Laurence  said 
never  a  word,  even  of  pity.  All  ivas  to  be  forgotten.  Nay :  it 
was  to  be  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  forget. 

Even  Cornelia  knows  not  the  true  history  of  those  thirty  year?. 
Certainly  it  was  not  the  common  story  of  degradation,  drink,  and 
horrible  companionship.  There  were  no  signs  of  such  things  in 
the  poor  creature's  wan  face  and  hollow  eyes  :  nor  in  her  conver- 
sation :  nor  in  her  manner,  which  was  as  quick  to  show  feeling  as 
in  the  days  of  her  innocent  youth.  Was  it  for  one  sin,  one 
impatient  rebellion  against  poverty — that  the  poor  creature  was 
punished  so  long  and  so  terribly?  Let  us  not  ask.  Now,  at 
length,  she  who  seemed  enlarged,  was  truly  laid  in  a  Prison  :  even 
the  Prison  where  there  is  no  punishment  but  the  presence  of  the 
past  and  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been. 

Cornelia  made  haste  to  call  upon  her.  In  her  presence  Florry 
sat  like  a  school  girl  receiving  admonition :  or  like  Job  receiving 
the  consolations  of  Zophar  the  Naamathite. 

*  You've  come  back  to  your  family,'  she  said,  frigidly.  *  I 
didn't  bring  you  back.  Mind,  if  I'd  been  asked  for  my  advice,  T 
should  have  said  that  something  weekly,  which  Lucy  wouldn't 
miss,  would  have  been  proper.  But  he  thought  diflFerenr..  Very 
well.  For  the  credit  of  the  family  I  shall  hold  my  tongue. 
Though  how  you  had  the  face ' 

*  Laurence  made  me,*  she  said  meekly. 

*  Althea  knows  that  you  used  to  go  about  in  rags.  They  saty 
she  will  marry  Laurence.  Then  there'll  be  two — him  and  her — 
in  Australia,  who  know.  You  can't  tie  up  people's  tongues. 
Pity  you  can't,  but  there  it  is.  Well,  you'll  have  to  make  up  a 
story  and  stick  to  it.  You  must  end  it  up  with  going  poor,  else 
Althea  won't  believe  a  word  of  it.' 

*  Yes,'  Florry  murmured.  *  Oh !  nobody  knows  except  you, 
Cornelia,  and  not  even  you.* 

*  There's  no  call  to  tell  Lucy.  Not  but  she'd  have  pride 
enough,  now.  But  there's  others  to  consider.  Cassie  is  going 
out  with  you  and  Feliy,  and  nothing  will  do  but  the  boy  must  go 
too.     Cousin  Laurence  says  he  shall  learn  shorthand  and  become 
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a  newspaper  man.  He  talks  about  sending  him  to  Sydney 
College  ;  but  what's  the  use  of  college  when  you  are  going  to  be 
nothing  but  a  newspaper  man  ?  There  was  one  in  the  Bridge 
Boad,  I  remember,  who  used  to  get  drunk  and  beat  his  wife 
shameful.  Florry,  if  that  boy  ever  learns  the  tiuth,  they'll  have 
it  out  of  him  and  in  all  the  papers,  and  it  will  be  all  over  the 
world  in  no  time.' 

*0h!  Cornelia.' 

^Claudia  said  there  would  be  changes,  I  wonder  if  she  knew 
or  if  she  prophesied.  Women  who  prophesy  get  artful.  Changes 
there  are,  indeed.  You've  come  back,  respectable — Flavia  is 
going  to  marry  the  Chevalier,  and  he  seventy !  They're  going  to 
live  with  Claudia.  On  the  collections,  I  suppose.  There's  another 
Title  in  the  family.  More  rank,  if  you  care  for  such  nonsense. 
And  now  they  are  at  Lucius,  wanting  to  buy  the  old  house  and 
make  it  an  ofiBce  for  the  wharf  behind.  Why,  if  we  sell  the  house 
it  will  be  like  putting  an  end  to  all  of  us — and  who's  to  have  the 
Punch  bowl  and  the  books  and  the  Plate  ? ' 

*It  would  be  a  terrible  pity  to  sell  it,*  said  Florry. 

*  You  are  going,'  this  amiable  cousin  continued,  *  among 
carriage  company.  At  least  they  tell  me  so.  Don't  make  your 
sister  ashamed  of  your  manners.  Though  how  you  will  be  able 
to  sit  among  them  after  all  that's  past,  I  can't  think.  Some  folk 
will  brazen  out  anything.' 

*  Oh!  Cornelia,'  murmured  the  poor  woman. 

*Mind,  you've  had  a  husband, you're  a" widow.  Who  was  he? 
what  was  he  ?  where  did  he  die  ?  what  did  he  leave  you  ?  ' 

Florry  shook  her  head.  The  necessity  of  this  invention  had 
not  yet  occurred  to  her. 

^Make  him — ^your  Richard — make  him  a  commercial  traveller. 
That's  respectable  enough,  even  for  her  ladyship,  I  should  hope. 
A  traveller  in  hops — there's  a  great  hop  trade  in  the  Borough.' 

'  Cornelia,  I  cannot ' 

*  You  must.  How  else  will  you  get  on  ?  Will  you  go  to  your 
sister  and  those  innocent  girls  and  tell  them — Thirty  years 
ago ' 

*  Cornelia,  oh  !  spare  me,' 

*  You  must  make  up  your  story  and  stick  to  it,'  she  repeated. 
'Well,  Florry,  Pve  been  a  good  friend  to  you,  and  I'm  your 
cousin,  and  every  right  to  speak  my  mind.  A  sad  trouble  and 
disgrace  you've  been  to  us,  but  never  shall  it  be  said  that  I 
lowered  the  family  credit  by  telling  anyone.'     She  rose  and  shock 
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her  scanty  skirts.  *  Never.  There's  a  family  party  to-morrow 
eveniog,  Cousin  I^aurence  gives  it,  but  Lucius  takes  the  head  of 
the  table.  You  are  to  come.  Oh !  yes.  As  if  you*d  always  been 
respectable.  Laurence  wouldn't  hear  of  anything  else,  of  course. 
I  hope  Claudia  won't  begin  to  prophesy,  but  there's  no  telling 
what  she  mayn't  do — such  is  her  conceit,  poor  thing !  There  is 
to  be  champagne  and  the  Best  Service.' 

*  I  will  come  if  I  must,'  said  poor  Florry. 

*  You  can  begin  about  your  husband  to-morrow  evening.  Get 
your  hand  in.  Your  husband — your  Eichard — travelled  in  hops. 
He  died  in  the  North  of  England,  of  rheumatic  gout.   Eemember.' 

When  Cornelia  went  away  Florry  sat  motionless,  her  hands 
clasped,  thinking.  Generally  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
terrible  past,  now  they  were  turned  upon  the  future.  Alas !  It 
was  even  more  dreadful  than  the  past.  She  saw  herself  living 
with  her  sister,  always  a  lie  upon  her  lips,  dying  with  that  lie 
unconfessed.  No — she  would  not :  she  could  not.  Better  even  the 
old  life  of  starvation  and  misery  than  thus  to  live  and  thus  to  die. 

That  evening  no  one  came  to  see  her.  She  sat  quite  alone  in 
her  room.  Laurence  was  beside  Althea  while  she  sang  and  played. 
Flavia  and  the  Chevalier  walked  upon  Bank  Side  hand  in  hand 
planning  out  their  future  as  if  the  span  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  were  in  his  case  to  be  lengthened  to  the  generous  allowance 
accorded  to  Abraham,  in  order  that  the  whole  world  might  be 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Humanity  and  the  Early 
Church.  Felix  sat  with  Cassie,  eloquent  over  the  great  things 
which  await  the  brave  and  strong  in  the  Austral  world. 

She  was  alone.  Presently  she  took  pen  and  paper — she  who 
had  written  nothing  for  thirty  years — and  began  a  letter.  First 
she  wrote  slowly  and  painfully,  but  soon  her  thoughts  found 
expression : — 

*  I  am  living  in  a  dream.  I  expect  every  minute  to  wake  out 
of  that  dream  and  find  that  I  am  again  in  rags,  pinched  with 
hunger.  For  twenty  long  years  I  endured  this  misery  and  I 
cannot  understand  that  it  is  ended.  At  first  I  cried,  "  Lord,  how 
long?"  Then  I  ceased  to  look  for  any  end  except  the  end  of 
Death.  And  now  it  has  ended,  and  yet  I  cannot  feel  that  with 
the  end  of  punishment  will  ever  come  forgiveness. 

*  You  have  made  me  promise  not  to  speak  of  the  past  either 
to  you  or  to  your  mother.  But  how  to  keep  that  promise  ? 
How  can  I  face  Lucy  without  telling  her  everything  ?    And  it 
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would  make  her  so  unhappy.  Laurence,  I  cannot  go  with  you. 
Let  me  stay  here  in  obscurity  :  only  give  me  a  little  to  live  upon- 
I  will  take  that  from  you.  But  is  it,  after  all,  a  dream  ?  Shall  I 
awake  once  more  to  the  old  misery  ? 

*I  have  had  a  dream,  Laurence — I  put  down  the  pen  and 

leaned  back  in  the  chair — a  low,  soft,  easy  chair — before  the  fire 

which  I  have  lighted  because  the  chill  of  twenty  years  is  in  my 

very  bones.     I  closed  my  eyes  and  I  had  a  dream.     I  saw  two 

girls — sisters.     They  were  poor,  but  they  resolved  never  to  part. 

Nothing  should  part  them.     Then  one  married,  and  at  first  it 

seemed  as  if  her  fate  was  going  to  be  miserable  indeed.     But 

they   remained   together,  and  they  went  abroad   together,  and 

while  the  married  sister  became  rich  and  honoured  by  everybody 

her  sister  shared  in  her  good  fortune  and  became  also  a  gracious 

lady  loved  and  honoured.     It  was  such  a  beautiful  dream  that 

the  joy  of  it  awakened  me  and  I  remembered  that  it  was  a  dream, 

because  they  parted.     Oh !  they  parted  —why — why  did  Lucy  let 

me  go? 

*  The  old  things  come  back  to  me  as  I  now  sit  alone,  old 
words,  old  sayings.  Oh !  I  am  always  in  a  dream.  Just  now  I 
heard,  the  voice  of  my  Uncle  Vicesimus:  he  was  paying,  "I  can 
understand  how  those  who  have  been  injured  in  this  world  may 
easily  in  the  next  forgive  those  oppressors  and  those  who  have 
done  them  wrong.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  understand  how  the 
wrongdoers  can  forgive  themselves."  No  one  was  ever  so  wise 
as  my  Uncle  Vicesimus.  Alas  !  when  he  spoke  of  wrongdoers  I 
thought  they  were  like  Indian  savages,  as  far  from  us  and  all  our 
ways. 

*  There  is  one  way  better  still.     If  I  were  dead.' 

\Mien  the  writer  had  got  thus  far  the  pen  dropped  out  of 
her  hand  and  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  thinking. 

In  the  days  of  her  wretchedness  she  had  been  liable  to  assault 
from  a  certain  great  temptation,  which  lies  in  readiness  to  spring 
upon  all  prisoners  and  captives  and  all  that  are  desolate  and 
oppressed.  I  wonder  why  the  Litany  has  never  taken  any  notice 
of  this  temptation.  When  Florry  was  attacked  by  this  temi)ta- 
tion,  whatever  the  time  or  season,  she  would  creep  out  of  her 
lodging  and  walk  with  resolution  across  Tower  Hill  and  so  into 
Thames  Street  and  a  place  beside  the  Street  she  knew  so  well. 
She  was  dragged  to  this  place  as  a  drunkard  is  dragged  to  the 
public-house. 
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This  eveniDg  the  temptation  assaulted  her  with  such  force 
she  had  never  before  felt.  Were  I  Buuyan  I  should  say  that 
Apollyon  stood  before  her  armed  with  dreadful  weapons;  withra^e 
in  his  eyes  and  fire  starting  from  his  nostrils.  The  Temptation 
might  so  be  described.  On  the  other  hand,  this  woman — sittings 
alone  at  night,  a  terrible  past  behind,  and  a  terrible  future  before  r 
thinking  with  what  face  she  should  meet  her  sister :  with  what  a 
cloud  of  falsehoods  she  should  hide  the  past :  with  what  hypocrisy 
she  should  sit  among  the  innocent  girls — seems  a  picture  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  pilgrim  before  Apollyon.  At  least  one 
could  rush  upon  that  demon  and  slay  or  be  slain.  But  there  is  a  De- 
mon who  never  takes  shape,  who  always  hovers  around  his  victim?, 
and  never  goes  away  and  cannot  be  assailed  by  any  arms  of  man. 
It  is  far,  far  more  terrible  to  encounter  this  Demon  of  the  Valley 
than  the  hardest  fighting  Devil  that  ever  roamed  those  gloomy 
depths. 

The  Temptation  came  in  a  voice  soft  and  kindly  persuasive. 
*  My  dear,'  it  said,  *  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go.  You  have 
rested  awhile :  you  have  been  clothed  and  warmed :  you  can 
never  face  your  sister :  you  must  not,  indeed,  think  of  such  a 
thing.  You  must  now,  having  been  refreshed  and  restored,  give 
no  more  trouble  to  anybody.' 

She  arose,  therefore,  being  of  a  soft  and  yielding  disposition, 
and  accustomed  to  do  what  she  was  told.  The  clock  on  the 
mantel-shelf  pointed  to  ten.  She  took  up  the  letter  she  had 
written  and  read  over  again  the  last  words — 

*  There  is  one  way  better  still.     If  I  were  dead.* 

She  put  on  her  jacket  and  her  hat.  Then  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  and  so  remained  for  about  five  minutes.  When  she 
got  up  she  was  weeping.  She  looked  round  the  room  as  if  for  the 
last  time,  and  then,  moaning  and  sobbing,  she  crept  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  street.  From  Mansell  Street  to  Thames 
Street  is  not  far :  she  crossed  Tower  Hill :  on  her  left  rose  up 
the  great  white  Tower,  now  black  in  the  night.  All  the  way  she 
was  led  as  by  a  hand  and  she  was  exhorted  as  by  a  voice. 

Beside  the  long  Quay  and  Terrace  of  the  Custom  House,  which 
at  night  is  closed,  there  are  stair?,  broad  stone  stairs,  with  an  iron 
railing  running  down  them  and  a  little  stone  landing-place  at  the 
top :  you  reach  the  stairs  through  iron  gates  in  the  Street.  In 
the  daytime  there  are  boatmen  hanging  about :  survivors  of  the 
Thames  watermen.  By  night  there  is  no  one.  Great  timber 
piles  are  stuck  into  the  bed  of  the  river  just  below  these  stairs, 
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for  the  mooring  of  bargeg,  and  when  the  tide  is  going  up  or 
down  the  water  rushes  boiling,  sucking,  tearing  at  the  timbers  as 
if  it  would  gladly  pull  them  up  and  hurry  them  away  far  out  to  sea. 
Hither  she  came  and  here  she  stood  looking  into  the  water, 
while  the  voice  tempted  and  urged  her  to  plunge  in  and  so  make 
an  end.  Only  one  little  step :  no  more  trouble :  no  more  misery : 
no  more  tears :  no  more  starvation,  cold,  rags,  and  shame.  Just 
one  step :  the  river,  the  rushing  river,  the  kind  and  merciful 
river,  the  river  of  rest  and  sleep,  would  do  the  rest. 

Think,  every  night  there  are  these  wretches  gazing  at  the 
river, on  every  bridge  they  stand:  at  the  head  of  all  the  Stairs:  at 
the  wall  of  all  the  Embankments.  You  may  even  meet  them  on 
the  lonely  River  Wall  between  Barking  and  Tilbury :  they  are 
scattered  everywhere  along  the  river  bank.  They  look  with  longing 
yet  with  terror  at  the  rushing  water :  and  the  Tempter  sings  the 
same  refrain  for  each. 

No  one  was  on  the  stairs :  after  dark  no  one  ever  is  on  those 

stairs :  she  walked  to  the  head  of  the  steps  and  caught  the  iron 

rail  and  looked  over. 

The  tide  was  beginning  to  run  down,  but  as  yet  the  waters 

were  not  hurrying  and  tearing  up  or  down :  they  were  quietly 

lapping  at  the  steps,  and  whispering  among  the  piles  :  but  they 

were  very  black :  the  sky  was  cloudy :  the  river  was  dark. 

Florry  stood  there,  her  hands  catching  the  rail,  leaning  and 

listening  to  the  Voice  which  invited  her  to  step  over  and  finish 

her  story. 

*  See,'  it  said,  softly  and  afiFectionately,  *  the  water  is  smooth 
and  yielding :  it  will  close  over  you  gently :  you  shall  not  be 
banged  and  beaten  against  barges  and  chains  :  in  a  moment  you 
will  die.  To  be  devoured  in  the  cool  and  pleasant  water  is  like 
falling  asleep.     Farewell,  Florry.     Farewell — Farewell.' 

She  would  have  taken  that  step.  But  another  voice  spoke  to 
her.    It  was  the  voice  of  Lucy. 

*  Oh !  my  sister,'  it  said.  *  Oh !  my  sister — my  sister — Florry — 
you  cannot  die  without  a  word  from  me  !  Wait — wait — wait — 
till  I  have  time  to  speak.  Florry,  wait  for  only  one  word  of  love 
from  me.' 

The  voice  of  the  Tempter  made  answer. 

*  Why  wait  ?  She  will  never  know.  Nobody  will  ever  know. 
Lie  down — lie  down,  and  fall  asleep.'  The  wash  of  the  water 
was  like  caressing  music.  *  Lie  down — lie  down — welcome  sleep 
and  everlasting  rest.' 
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And  then  a  third  voice  epoke  to  her.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Claudia. 

*Florry,'  she  said  imperatively,  *go  home  and  get  to  bed. 
This  minutie.  My  dear,  I  never  mean  to  let  yoti  go  again — 
never — never — never :  no :  not  until  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
l^rings  for  you  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  Saints.     Go  home  this  minute — Go  home  ! ' 

She  obeyed.  She  went  home  crying.  And  like  a  child  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Some  Indian  Insects. 


T  HAVE  written  about  snakes  and  fishes  in  Bengal.  I  now  ofi*er 
JL  some  account  of  the  creeping  and  flying  things  innumerable 
which  represent  the  insect  life  of  that  country,  and  add  so  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  human  existence.  In  England  we  are  inclined 
^o  be  angry  at  the  presence  of  a  single  gnat  or  a  bluebottle  fly 
jxL  a  well-ordered  establishment.  Those  whose  lot  is  cast  for  a 
,time  in  India  find  that  they  have  to  contend  against  battalions 
-and  legions  of  tiny  but  pertinacious  enemies,  which  not  only 
irritate  their  temper,  but  may  inflict  painful  injury  on  their  body. 
liCt  me  try  to  enumerate  these  tiny  foes.  There  are  mosquitoes, 
4ieF,  ants  (red,  black,  and  white),  fleas,  bugs,  ticks*,  beetles, 
^raniam  or  green  bugs,  moths,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  cockroaches, 
to  which  may  be  added  centipedes  and  scorpions.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  all  these  foes  come  at  once,  or  that  they  unite 
their  forces  and  co-operate  with  one  another.  Still,  it  may  happen 
'that  wben  a  man,  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes,  puts  his  hand  under 
4iis  pillow,  he  finds  his  finger  sharply  bitten  by  a  centipede. 

The  mosquitoes  are  fairly  entitled  to  precedence,  as  the  newly 
iinived  Englishman  is  almost  sure  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  at  a  very  early  period.     I  have  spelt  the  name  mosquito, 
tiot  moskito,  although  I  was  taught  that  in  Sanskrit  ^Kito^  is 
the  name  for  the  creature,  but  I  forget  what  our  learned  Professor 
said  about  the  ^mosJ    Without  atFecting  scientific  accuracy  I 
may  say  that  the  mosquito  is  very  like  the  English  gnat.     Some 
are  large  and  brown ;  others  are  small  and  speckled.     A  young 
tady  on  her  voyage  to  India  had  been  told  that  a  mosquito  was  a 
grey  creature  with  a  long  probosciij.     On  arriving  at  Madras  she 
•saw  an  elephant  on  the  shore,  and  declined  to  land  for  fear  of  such 
%'  huge  mosquito.     After  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Indian  mosquito, 
individually,  is  so  very  much  Worse  than  some  of  his  English 
%^etliren  in  a-qounti^y  house  near  any  lake  or  pond  during. mid- 
hammer.   .Anyone  who  has  be^n.  at  Venice  in  hot  weather,  and 
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has  known  what  the  mosquitoes  can  do  there  daring  a  warm  night, 
has  had  a  foretaste  of  what  he  may  expect  in  India. 

I  believe  that  a  well-grown  Calcutta  mosquito  can  give  points 
to  most  of  his  rivals  in  India.  For  two  centuries  they  have 
battened  and  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  newly-imported  English* 
man,  and  this  higher  scale  of  living  has  given  strength  to  the 
species ;  just  as  some  people  imagine  that  if  the  dusky  inhabitants 
of  Bengal  lived  on  beef  and  beer  they  would  become  equal  in 
strength  to  white  men.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Calcutta  mosquito 
certainly  feeds  with  avidity  on  the  fair  arms  and  necks  of  our 
countrywomen,  which  are  so  temptingly  exposed  to  his  onslaught. 
A  lady  newly  arrived  is  in  much  misery  as  she  sits  at  a  dinner- 
party, or  when  she  goes  to  a  ball  in  a  low  dress.  Her  shoulders 
and  arms  are  soon  studded  with  large  wales,  like  blisters,  and  her 
feet  and  ankles  feel  on  fire  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Mosquitoes  are  most  active  in  the  so-called  cold  weather  of  India, 
because  the  punkahs  are  not  in  use.  The  draught  of  the  punkah, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  chairs  at  the  dining^ 
table,  keeps  the  mosquitoes  off;  though  sometimes  a  crafty  old 
villain  will  let  himself  be  quietly  drawn  in  with  the  current  of 
air,  when  he  sees  that  it  will  bring  him  within  reach  of  some 
alabaster  shoulder.  Men  do  not  suffer  quite  so  much  as  ladiea, 
because  they  expose  less  skin-surface  to  them,  and  their  clothes 
are  thicker  and  their  boots  protect  their  ankles.  But  the  in- 
genuous youth  who  sits  down  confidently  on  a  chair  with  an  open 
cane  seat  will  sometimes  spring  up  with  more  haste  than  grace 
when  the  mosquitoes  find  out  how  thin  the  materials  of  his  dress 
clothes  are. 

When  the  42nd  Highlanders,  or  Black  Watch, landed  in  Calcutta 
in  the  end  of  1857,  they  were  marched  to  the  Scotch  Kirk  on 
Sunday  in  their  full  dress,  with  kilts  and  bonnets,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  public.  But  the  mosquitoes  from  the  large 
tank  near  the  Kirk  smelt  fresh  blood,  and  invaded  the  sacred 
building,  and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  unprotected  parts  of  the 
Highlanders'  legs,  especially  about  their  naked  knees.  For  a 
while  the  men  endured  it  bravely.  Then  one  soldier,  and  next 
another,  began  to  slap  at  the  mosquitoes,  until  so  many  of  them 
were  fiercely  slapping  at  their  knees  that  the  noise  overwhelmed 
the  preacher's  voice,  and  he  stopped  his  discourse,  so  that  the 
men  could  be  marched  away  to  their  barracks. 

There  is  a  part  of  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Sylhet,  where  the 
flood  has  never  been  thoroughly  dried  up  since  the  days  of  Noah. 
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The  country  is  almost  a  dead  level,  with  a  stagnant  river  winding 
slowly  through  it,  and  it  is  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes  and 
marshes,  with  here  and  there  a  few  huts  representing  a  village, 
built  on   little  raised  mounds  of  earth.     The  inhabitants  live 
mainly  by  fishing  and  cow-keeping.     The  cows  are  collected  in 
open  sheds  every  evening,  and  stand  in  water  that  comes  nearly 
np  to  their  backs.    This  peculiar  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  cows'  tails  are  in 
constant  movement,  lashing  at  the  insects  that  try  to  settle  on 
their   backs   and  heads.     When  a  cow  is   being    milked,  two 
children  stand  by  with  large  chowries  of  reeds,  trying  to  drive 
away  the  mosquitoes.    All  through  the  daytime  the  cows  swim 
or  wade  about  with  the  water  over  their  backs,  and  are  mosquito- 
proof.    As  to  the  almost  amphibious  men  and  women  and  children 
who  dwell  in  these  strange  villages,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  mosquitoes  as  eels  are  to  skinning.   But  a  stranger 
is  well  victimised.    An  ofiBcer,  who  took  more  than  two  days  in 
passing  through  this  watery  region  in  a  house-boat,  told  me  that 
neither  he  nor  his  crew  could  get  any  sound  6leep,  they  were  so 
persecuted  by  the  mosquitoes.    I  almost  always  passed  through 
this  part  of  the  country  in  a  steamer,  and  we  usually  tried  to 
get  clear  of  it  by  daylight,  but  if  we  had  to  anchor  in  it  we 
knew  that  there  was  no  rest  to  be  had.     Everyone  was  slapping 
Bad  swearing  at  the  mosquitoes,  and  not  even  the  best  mosquito- 
cnrtains  were  able  to  exclude  them  entirely. 

Flies  are  not  so  bad  in  Calcutta  as  they  are  in  many  other 
parts  of  India.  Travellers  to  India  are  freely  introduced  to  flies 
in  the  hotels  at  Cairo  and  Suez.  In  Bombay  and  Agra  and 
Delhi  they  are  plentiful ;  and  at  Simla  they  go  up  for  change  of 
air  with  the  European  visitors  every  season.  Nevertheless,  the 
flies  do  not  do  badly  in  Calcutta.  Fly-loo  can  easily  be  played 
at  every  meal ;  and  if  you  have  any  honey  or  marmalade  on  your 
plate  a  fly  will  usually  come  to  share  it  with  you.  A  bluebottle 
will  buzz  round  the  room  when  you  wish  to  be  quiet ;  and  if  you 
are  sleeping,  a  common  fly  observes  it,  alights  on  your  forehead, 
and  walks  along  your  nose.  .  The  flies  themselves  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  knowledge  that  they  come  from  places  and 
objects  which  are  odious  and  objectionable  makes  us  loathe 
them.  In  Egypt,  where  ophthalmia  is  so  common,  what  traveller 
has  not  shuddered  as  he  saw  a  fly  start  from  the  eyelid  of  some 
diseased  Egyptian  and  make  straight  for  his  own  &ce  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  not  fair  to  write  of  sandflies  as  flies.     But  they  are  a  very 
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disagreeable  kind  of  fly,  and  they  attack  human  being^witfaTa 
^eal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  one  eaa 
hardly  see  the  enemy,  he  is  so  tiny,  and  he  has  a  bad  halnt  of 
finding  his  way  through  any  hole,  howevef  minute,  to  get  ia  b 
taste  of  human  skin.  -:: 

Ants  are  of  many  kinds,  but  it  will  suflBce  for  my  purpose  to 
mention  only  four  or  five  sorts  of  them — the  large  and  small  red 
ants,  the  large  and  small  black  ants,  and  the  white  ants.  I  am 
not  sure  if  the  Indian  ants  are  identical  with  those  which  are  the 
subjects  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  interesting  experiments.  When 
a  man  arrives  in  Calcutta  his  acquaintance  with  the  small  red 
ants  soon  begins.  I  shall  never  forget  the  jump  that  a  friend 
gave  when  he  first  saw  a  train  of  red  ants  on  the  floor.  He  was 
a  stout  Eoglishman,  newly  arrived  from  home,  and  with  an 
innate  horror  of  insect  life.  He  thought  the  train  of  ants  was  ^a 
snake.  They  were  merely  a  marauding  party  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  plunder  the  sugar-basin  on  the  breakfast-table.  Some 
active  ant-soout  had  discovered  that  one  end  of  the  tablecloth 
touched  the  ground,  and  so  afforded  a  passage  to  the  sugar  on  tiie 
breakfast-table.  Instantly  the  expedition  had  been  organised, 
and  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  ants,  from  the  hole  in  the 
wall  where  they  dwelt,  along  the  floor,  up  the  tablecloth  on  to 
the  sugar-basin.  With  a  sideboard  in  which  anything  sweet  is 
kept  it  is  usual  to  put  brass  saucers  full  of  water  under  the  feet, 
so  as  to  keep  the  ants  out.  The  water  must  be  constantly 
changed,  for  if  it  gets  covered  with  dust,  or  any  debris  that  will 
carry  the  weight  of  an  ant,  the  little  creatures  soon  find  it  ?oi;t 
and  cross  the  moat. 

It  is  alwa}'s  expedient  to  have  the  feet  of  your  bed  planted  fn 
brass  saucers  full  of  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ants  getting  up 
into  the  bed.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  suffered  severely 
from  neglecting  this  precaution.  The  doctor  had  given  her  somie 
ointment  to  rub  on  her  arm  for  a  rheumatic  pain,  and  she  appli^ 
it  when  she  went  to  bed.  During  the  night  she  suffered  cofl- 
siderable  pain,  which  she  attributed  to  the  working  of  tbe 
ointment.  When  daylight  came,  great  was  her  horror  to  find  that 
she  was  being  eaten  alive  by  a  swarm  of  red  ants — which  had 
been  attracted  by  some  sweet  ingredient  in  the  ointment,  and  had 
bitten  through  her  skin  into  her  flesh,  so  that  she  carried  the  scats 
of  the  wounds  to  her  grave.  No  doubt  the  rheumatic  pain  wsis 
cured,  but  the  remedy  was  a  good  deal  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  large  red  ants,  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Queen's 
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Scotch  'Journal  as  attacking  a  Boyal  Princesfl,  are  usually  met 
with  out  shootiog.  As  you  are  pabsing  under  a  tree  in  your 
howdah  the  elephant  puts  up  his  trunk  at  the  bidding  of  the 
mahout  to  break  off  some  projecting  branch ,  and  in  an  instant 
you  find  yourself  covered  with  a  shower  of  red  ants  who  have 
been  picnicking  on  that  particular  branch.  The  rapidity  with 
which  they  will  attack  you  on  your  face  and  hands,  get  down  the 
back  of  your  neck,  and  up  your  legs,  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  and  you  will  have  a  very  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour 
until  you  can  get  rid  of  them  all.  I  had  not  many  encounters  with 
the  large  black  ants,  which  affect  a  rather  drier  climate  than  that 
of  Calcutta.  But  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  colony  of  large  black 
ants  established  no  place  is  safe  from  their  ravages,  and  their 
bite  is  quite  as  savage  and  painful  as  that  of  the  large  red  ants. 

The  white  ants  probably  lake  the  cake^  according  to  modern 
phraseology,  as  the  greatest  nuisances  of  their  kind.     A  white 
ant  has  several  forms,  but  perhaps  his  most  dangerous  form  is  that 
in  which  he  is  more  like  a  white  maggot  than  an  ordinary  ant. 
In  this  maggot -form  the  white  ants  work  under  cover  of  a  tunnel- 
ling of  soft  mud,  which  they  manufacture  for  themselves,  possibly 
with  the  intention  of  concealing  their  mischief.     But  the  tunnel 
fortunately  betrays  them,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  breaking 
open  the  tunnel  and  destroying  the  working  party  that  will  be 
fonnd  inside.     If  an  unwary  traveller,  arriving  late  at  night,  leaves 
his  portmanteau  on  the  floor  of  his  room  in  the  vicinity  of  white 
ants,  he  will  probably  discover  in  the  morning  that  the  enemy 
have  found  their  way  in  and  made  havoc  of  his  garments.     They 
will  carry  their  tunnel  up  the  leg  of  a  table  or  sideboard  to  get  at 
the  contents  of  a  drawer.     Nothing  is  sacred  to  them.     In  the 
public  offices  of  Government  the  white   ant  is   ready  to   make 
himself  Becord-keeper.    He  gets  into  a  bundle  of  papers  and  eats 
them.     If  a  reference  is  needed  to  some  old  paper,  the  clerk  who 
goes  to  the  bundle  finds  that  it  has  been  resolved  into  a  mass  of 
muddy  pulp.     I  knew  a  case  where  they  ate  some  bank-notes  in 
a  native  merchant's  chest,  but  luckily  for  him  the  fragments  were 
identifiable.     More  than  once  they  have  invaded  a  Government 
Treasury,  and  have  destroyed  many  precious  sheets  of  the  stamps 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Delarue  &  Co.,  which  were  in  the  store  of 
the  district  Collector.     As  the   Collector  is  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  value  of  the  stamps,  his  dismay  at  finding  the 
white    ants    in    bis   stamp-chests,  or  almirahs,  may  be   easily 
conceived. 
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But  the  time  comes  ^hen  the  white  ant  emerges  from  his 
maggot-form  into  the  shape  of  a  flying  thing.  It  is  usually 
towards  the  evening  when  the  swarm  of  brown  insects  with 
transparent  wings  issues  from  the  earth,  and  seeks  a  life  of  very 
brief  enjoyment.  For  their  appearance  is  heralded  by  enemies 
in  every  form.  The  crows  set  up  a  loud  cawing,  and  swoop  down 
on  their  victims.  The  bats  come  out  from  their  lurking-places 
and  dart  swiftly  about,  snapping  up  the  unfortunate  ants.  Every 
sort  of  bird  joins  in  the  chase ;  and  on  the  ground  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  a  horde  of  frogs  have  appeared  from  some  unknown 
quarter  and  are  feasting  on  the  ants,  jumping  up  and  catching 
them  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  or  devouring  the  bodies  of 
those  which  have  lost  their  wings  s^nd  fallen.  Meanwhile,  if  you 
are  in  a  room  with  a  lighted  lamp,  reading  or  writing,  your  studies 
will  be  interrupted.  The  ants  come  flying  to  the  light,  and  they 
alight  on  your  head  and  your  hands  and  your  book,  so  that  there 
is  no  refuge  but  in  flight.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  a 
swarm  of  white  ants  invaded  the  church,  and  made  for  the  clergy- 
man as  he  was  preaching  with  candles  in  his  pulpit.  The  ants 
descended  on  his  face  and  his  sermon,  and  crawled  into  his  mouth, 
and  finally  put  out  the  candles,  so  that  the  service  was  brought 
prematurely  to  an  end,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  get  out  of  church. 

The  flea  and  the  bug  and  the  tick  are  much  too  common  in 
Bengal  to  be  pleasant.  The  fleas  have  a  habit  of  establishing 
themselves  in  colonies  beneath  ^  Calcutta  matting,'  as  it  is  called 
in  England.  In  Calcutta  the  use  of  carpets  is  uncommon  except 
in  the  cold  weather.  During  the  hot  season  the  coolest  and 
neatest  floor-covering  of  a  drawing-room,  or  any  other  room,  is  a 
clean  Indian  mat.  But  if,  through  the  neglect  of  the  servants  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  mat  becomes  unclean,  fleas  will  harbour 
in  it.  It  is  a  curious  sight,  as  you  enter  a  room,  to  see  the  mat 
covered  with  little  black  specks,  which  suddenly  vanish  as  your 
footstep  is  heard.  These  are  the  fleas  who  hide  between  the 
interstices  of  the  mat ;  but  if  you  innocently  take  your  seat,  or 
present  a  chair  to  a  lady  visitor,  and  enter  into  conversation  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  fleas  take  courage,  and  you  and  your  visitor  are 
soon  made  aware  of  their  active  movements. 

The  bug  is  happily  not  quite  so  bad  in  Calcutta  as  in  Allahabad 
and  the  Upper  Provinces  in  India.  But  he  is  bad  enough.  The 
native  servants  seem  to  be  almost  indiSerent  to  them.  A  native 
domestic  servant  is  usually  clad  in  clean  white  muslin  or  linen 
garments.     As  he  stands  behind  your  chair  at  breakfast,  looking 
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as  solemn  as  an  image,  a  horrid  bug  may  be  seen  travelling  along 
his  sleeve  when  the  man  stretches  his  arm  over  the  table  to 
reach  the  bread  or  to  hand  a  cup  of  tea.  In  the  public  offices 
the  bugs  are  a  great  nuisance,  as  they  particularly  affect  the 
bundles  of  papers,  or  old  records,  which  are  part  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  business,  and  are  laid  on  the  office  table  before  the  Sahib. 
Whikt  your  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  cares  of  business  the 
bug  slyly  creeps  up  your  sleeve,  and  presently  lets  you  know  how 
much  he  is  enjoying  himself.  The  ticks  are  treacherous  enemies, 
and  some  of  the  worst  are  parasites  of  animals.  It  is  curious  to 
see  huge  monsters  scuttling  off  from  the  body  of  a  tiger  or  a 
wild  boar  as  soon  as  the  coldness  of  death  makes  them  aware  that 
the  fountain  of  their  existence  has  dried  up.  The  tiny  ticks,  if 
they  effect  a  lodgment  under  the  human  skin,  cause  serious 
trouble. 

The  green  bug,  sometimes  called  the  geranium-bug,  whose 
native  name  is  gundhee,  or  the  evil-smeller,  is  a  flying  insect 
rather  than  a  creeping  thing.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-fly, 
and  it  is  like  a  small  beetle  with  dark  green  shiny  body.  What 
good  purpose  this  creature  serves  in  the  economy  of  nature  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  say.  I  have  seen  the  very  large  crickets, 
called  paddle  crickets,  eat  them  wholesale,  but  I  believe  that  no 
bird  will  eat  them.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  undertook  for  a  wager  to  drink  a  glass  of  sherry  with  twenty 
gundhees  in  it.  He  won  his  wager,  but  he  suffered  most  severely 
for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  loathsome  smell  of  the 
gundhee.  If  one  of  them  flies  near  you  the  air  seems  tainted. 
If  it  flies  into  your  fiEtce  or  lodges  in  your  hair  your  life  becomes 
a  burden.  They  usually  a2)pear  after  sunset,  and  fly  eagerly  to 
any  light.  If  they  manage  to  get  into  the  kitchen  when  the 
dinner  is  being  cooked,  and  one  of  them  falls  into  the  soup,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  soup.  At  some  places  where  the  gundhees 
abound  it  is  necessary  to  have  fine-wire  gauze  blinds  across  all 
the  windows,  but  if  they  find  any  hole  or  aperture  they  pour  in 
in  legions.  I  have  known  them  suddenly  invade  a  ball-room,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  white  cloth  on  the  floor  was  blackened  by 
their  bodies,  and  the  stench  was  unendurable,  so  that  every  one 
fled  from  the  room.  I  never  saw  them  so  numerous  as  they  were 
one  night  near  Bajmahal,  on  board  a  steamer,  which  had  been 
imprudently  anchored  off  a  field  of  high  indigo.  The  gundhees 
came  off  in  myriads,  and  they  were  piled  two  or  three  inches 
deep  on  the  deck.     Every  light  in  the  steamer  was  extinguished, 
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and  the  lascars  swept  them  off  the  deck  into  the  water  with 
brooms  and  swabs.  The  next  morning  the  decks  were  deeply 
stained  with  some  sort  of  oil  which  had  exuded  from  the  bodies  of 
the  gundhees,  and  only  after  several  hours  of  hot  sunshine  the 
vile  smell  passed  away. 

In  Eastern  Bengal,  where  railways  did  not  exist,  and  roads 
were  what  may  be  called  fragmentary,  owing  to  broken  bridgep, 
it  was  usual  to  go  about  in  boats  or  steamers^  and  the  peripatetic 
nature  of  my  official   duties  required  me  to  make  many  long 
voyages  along  the  rivers.     In  a  recent  description  of  Japan  by  a 
clever  writer  I  find  (hat  that  country  is  remarkable  for  its  insects, 
*  which  form  an  astonishing   menagerie  of  strange,  long-tailed, 
long-winged,  long-legged  things,  of  all  colours ;  polypod  spiden 
of  eccentric  shapes,  ideal  beetles  like  peripatetic  gems,  large  and 
unpleasingly  persistent  flies,  hornets  big  enough  and  startling 
enough  to  appear  in  pantomimes.'     I  cannot  rival  the  descriptive 
power  of  this  historian  of  Japan,  but,   from  my  experience  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  I  should  say  that  at  an  international  exhibition 
of  unpleasant  insects  the  two  countries  would  make  an  almost 
equal  show.     It  was  part  of  my  duty  to  go  about  almost  every 
year  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  in  his  state  yachi 
on  his  official  tour  of  inspection.     The  state  yacht  was  a  monster 
house-boat,  towed  by  a  steamer.     It  was  fitted  up  with  every 
device  to  keep  out  the  insects,  which  immediately  after  sunset 
began  to  swarm  on  board,  as  if  fascinated  by  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps.     Each  cabin   had   its  wire-gauze  screens.     The  dining^ 
cabin  or  saloon,  which  was  on  deck,  had  blue-glass  windows,  to 
dim  the  effect  of  the  lamps,  and  the  wire-gauze  screens  were 
fastened  outside  them.     The  entrance  to  the  cabin  was  artfully 
planned  so  that  the  light  inside  could  not  be  seen  outside,  as  the 
servants  came  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  and  plates.     But  it  was 
all  of  no  avail.     Before  the  soup  was  finished  a  big  grasshopper 
would   plunge   into   somebody's  plate,  or  a  giant   beetle  would 
cannon   against   the  Lieutenant-Governor's  forehead ;   a   horrid 
hornet-like  creature  with  an  ominous  long  tail  would  alight  on 
the  tablecloth,  and  make  straight  for  some  fair  lady,  who  was 
ready  to  shriek   at  its  approach.      These  were  but  the  avanU 
couriers  of  the  main  army.     Long  before  dinner  was  finished  the 
table  would  be  alive  with  kicking  and  struggling  insects  of  every 
imaginable  form.     One  Lieutenant-Governor  used  to  wage  wajr 
against  the  insects  with  chloroform — a  wine-glass  being  put  ovej: 
one  of  the  fallen  enemy,  and  chloroform  poured  on  the  table- 
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cloth,  so  that  it  was  soon  stupefied  ;  but  the  smell  of  the  chloro- 
form sometimes  almost  stupefied  some  of  the  human  beings  in 
the  cabin.  By  experience  I  bad  learned  to  distinguish  most  of 
these  insects,  and  fortunately  they  were  nearly  all  stingless,  and 
almost  harmless,  save  that  some  of  them  could  pinch  with  their 
nippers,  and  their  hooked  claws  would  scratch  rather  sharply. 
But,  knowing  that  there  was  no  danger,  I  used  to  get  much  credit 
at  times  for  laying  hands  on  a  big  beetle,  or  a  wasp-like  thing 
with  a  long  tail,  or  on  a  praying  mantis — which  requires  to  be 
handled  delicately,  as  his  long  legs  have  sharp  claws,  and  he  can 
bite  with  his  innocent-looking  mouth.  It  was  always  a  relief 
when  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  we  were  able  to  emerge  from 
the  cabin  on  to  the  open  deck  and  sit  in  outer  darkness;  but  if  a 
dgar  was  lit,  the  tiny  red  spark  would  sometimes  attract  a  foolish 
insect,  who  buzzed  up  against  it,  and  tried  to  knock  the  cigar  out 
of  the  smoker's  mouth. 

The   Lieutenant-Governor's  state  yacht  had  usually  to   be 
anchored  near  the  river  bank ;  but  on  other  journeys  I  have  had 
my  own  steamer,  and  we  could  anchor  where  we  pleased.     I 
remember  one  evening  that  we  were  in  a  broad  river,  and  in  order 
to  evade  the  insects  we  stopped  well  out  in  mid-stream,  fully 
half  a  mile  from  any  land.    We  let  down  the  canvas  purdahs 
round  the  deck,  and  cautiously  lighted  a  couple  of  candles  and 
prepared  to  play  whist.     We  had  hardly  got  through  a  deal  when 
there  came  a  flight  of  big  grasshoppers,  who  put  out  the  candles 
and  swarmed  all  over  the  card-table  and  the  deck,  so  that  we 
were  utterly  discomfited  by  them.     I  had  no  idea  that  a  grass- 
hopper could  fly  half  a  mile,  or  that  it  could  see  a  light  at  such  a 
distance.     On  another  occasion  four  of  us  were  out  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  living  in  a  house-boat.     We  were  playing  whist 
after  dinner  in  the  cabin  with   the   light  of  two  table-lamps. 
Suddenly  there  was  an  invasion  of  white  moths.     The  air  was  full 
of  them.     They  covered  the  table  an  inch  deep,  and  piled  them- 
selves up  several  inches  high  against  the  stems  of  the  lamps,  the 
chimneys  of  which  were  protected  by  wire-gauze  covers,  so  that 
the  moths  could  not  get  in  to  put  out  the  light.     Our  hair  and 
our  clothes  were  full  of  them,  and  we  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
cabin.    All  round  the  boat  the  water  was  covered  with  the  moths, 
on  which  the  fish  and  frogs  were  feeding.     I  could  never  make 
out  where  they  all  came  from,  and  I  only  saw  them  on  this 
occasion. 

Before  saying  good-bye  to  the  insects  I  must  tell  of  the  rose- 
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leaf  insect,  who  is  scientifically  known  as  Qongylus  0ongylide^» 
I  met  it  first  at  the  Amlagoree  indigo  factory  in  Midnapore,  where 
the  planter  had  a  splendid  specimen  more  than  4  inches  long,  with 
the  rose-leaves  so  developed  that  they  quite  concealed  the  creatoress 
form.  It  is  in  shape  like  the  praying  mantis,  only  over  the 
shoulders  and  the  hips  a  leaf-like  growth  develops  itself,  so  that 
the  insect  is  hardly  to  be  seen  when  it  is  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
My  friend  the  planter  used  to  send  me  ten  or  twelve  specimens 
to  Calcutta  occasionally,  and  there  I  taught  the  gongylus  to  play 
a  little  game  for  the  diversion  of  myself  and  my  friends.  To  each 
of  us,  as  we  sat  round  the  table,  a  gongylus  was  allotted,  and 
placed  under  a  finger-glass.  The  servants  then  supplied  three 
small  bluebottle  flies  to  each  player,  and  the  flies  were  slipped 
under  the  finger-glass  and  introduced  to  the  gongylus.  The  poor 
gongylus  is  a  creature  of  slow  and  deliberate  movements,  at  least 
when  it  is  under  a  finger-glass,  and  at  first  they  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  flies.  But  presently  the  long  head  would  turn 
towards  a  fly ;  a  rapid  movement  of  the  forearm  followed,  and  the 
fly  would  be  found  fixed  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  whilst  the 
gongylus  put  down  his  head  to  eat  it.  The  player  whose  gongylus 
caught  the  first  fly  won  the  pool. 

I  hardly  feel  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  cockroach,  that 
rank  enemy  of  mankind,  who  often  murders  sleep  on  board  a 
P.  and  0.  steamer,  or  devours  all  the  most  precious  articles  of  a 
lady's  wardrobe  for  the  wanton  pleasure  of  destroying  them.  But 
the  cockroach  has  its  enemies.  You  may  see  one  dashing  wildly 
across  the  room,  and  seeking  a  futile  shelter  under  a  footstool  or 
a  chair.  The  poor  wretch  knows  the  fate  that  awaits  him.  There 
is  a  beautiful  bright-coloured  wasp,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  deposit 
its  larva  in  the  brain  of  the  cockroach ;  and  when  the  wasp  has 
set  its  afiections  on  a  particular  cockroach,  it  is  a  bad  business  for 
the  cockroach.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  ordinary 
cockroach  life,  he  has  to  finish  his  brief  existence  bearing  about 
the  wasp-larva  on  his  brain,  until  the  larva  gradually  acquires 
strength  enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  unwilling  foster- 
parent.  It  is  a  common  practice  on  board  a  ship  to  condemn  a 
lazy  or  ofiending  sailor  to  go  down  into  the  hold  and  catch  fifty 
or  a  hundred  cockroaches  and  bring  them  up  in  a  bag.  The  bag 
is  then  usually  thrown  overboard  or  put  in  the  stokehole,  which  is 
unpleasant  for  the  cockroaches.  If  anyone  keeps  a  pet  chameleon 
he  will  find  that  phlegmatic  animal  become  excited  with  delight 
if  a  cockroach  is  put  in  his  cage,  and  he  shoots  out  his  long  tongue. 
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which  looks  like  an  Italian  iron,  as  ladies  call  it,  and  holds  the 
cockroach  against  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  a  keen  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment painfully  in  contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  moribund  cock* 
roach — btit  the  cockroach  has  few  friends. 

Perhaps  centipedes  and  scorpions  come  scarcely  within  the 
scope  of  my  text«     Scorpions  are  not  so  common  in  Lower  Bengal 
as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  they  prefer  a  dry  climate  to 
a  damp  one.     Once  when  I  was  out  in  camp  in  Sontalia  a  big 
black  scorpion,  about  four  inches  long,  looking  like  a  young  craw- 
fish, came  gaily  out  to  visit  us,  walking  across  the  open  space 
which  had  been  swept  of  leaves  and  rubbish  in  front  of  the  tent 
door.     Unfortunately  for  this  scorpion  we  were  at  home  to  receive 
his  visit,  and  we  thought  of  turning  it  to  a  useful  purpose.     We 
had  learnt  at.  school  that  a  scorpion  if  surrounded  by  fire  will  sting 
itself  to  death.    We  surrounded  this  scorpion  with  a  circle  of 
burning  leaves  and  rubbish  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing his  reputation.    He  examined  the  burning  circle  care- 
fully, and  did  not  seem  to  like  it.     He  stuck  up  his  tail,  and  we 
hoped  that  he  was  going  to  die  the  death  of  a  classical  scorpion. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     He  put  his  tail  down  and  scurried  about  the 
groxmd,  trying  to  escape.  The  circle  of  flames  was  narrowed  round 
him  till  they  absolutely  touched  him.    But  he  declined  to  commit 
suicide  in  proper  form,  and  he  perished  ignominiously,  like  any 
other  insect,  in  the  fire. 

A  brief  mention  of  the  centipede  must  suflSce.     He  is  about 

our  ways  and  about  our  bed  more  frequently  than  we  suspect. 

He  is  of  a  shy  and  retiring  character,  and  does  not  care  to  be  seen. 

He  has  an  innocent  cousin,  a  sort  of  millepede,  which  often  causes 

more  alarm  than  a  centipede ;  but  it  is  harmless,  as  it  does  not 

bite  and  has  no  sharp  points  to  its  feet.     But  as  it  projects  itself 

swiftly  along  the  floor  it  is  so  like  a  centipede  that  it  is  often 

mistaken  for  it.    The  small  centipede  has  rather  an  affection  for 

damp  places,  such  as  the  hollow  of  your  sponge,  or  the  undried 

part  of  a  towel.     Sometimes  he  takes  his  walks  abroad,  and  I 

have  seen  at  a  fashionable  dinner-party  in  Calcutta  a  centipede 

crawling  from  the  chair  along  a  lady's  bare  arm.     Luckily  the 

lady  saw  it  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  it,  so  she  gently  flipped  it 

off.    If  she  had  only  felt  the  tickling  of  the  creature,  and  had 

put  her  hand  heavily  upon  it,  the  centipede  would  have  held  on 

with  his  mouth  and  with  all  his  clawed  feet.     The  bite  is  bad 

enough,  but  the  claws  do  the  real  mischief.    For  the  point  of 

each  of  the  hundred  claws  breaks  off  in  the  human  skin,  and  will 
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fester  there  until  it  can  be  got  out.  I  have  been  several  times 
bitten  on  the  hand  by  a  centipede  of  2  or  3  inches  long,  but  the 
pain  and  tendency  to  inflammation  soon  ^ent  off  by  holding  the 
hand  high  above  my  head.  I  once  owned  the  longest  centipede 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  caught  in  my  kitchen  at  Dacca,  and  was 
13  inches  long  as  it  hung  in  spirits  in  a  tart-fruit  bottle*  I  have 
seen  thicker  centipedes,  but  this  was  the  longest  and  largest 
altogether.  I  had  meant  to  give  it  to  Frank  Buckland,  but, 
during  my  temporary  absence  from  Dacca,  it  was  carried  off  by  a 
passing  visitor,  who  took  the  liberty  to  appropriate  it.  The  centi- 
pede has  no  friends,  but  he  has  one  special  enemy  in  the  mnsk- 
rat,  which  is  itself  so  utterly  odious.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  musk-rat  eating  a  centipede ;  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  the  musk-rat  has  at  least  one  redeeming  virtue. 

C.  T.  BUCKLAND,  F.Z.S. 
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ON  a  summer's  day  in  the  year  1860  I,  Humphrey  Walford,  did 
a  deed  for  which  I  should  have  been  disinherited  by  my 
father  and  disowned  by  my  ancestors.  I  laid  sacrilegious  hands 
en  the  old  carved  oak  four-post  family  bedstead  and  destroyed  it. 
Alone  I  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  inassive  posts,  canopy,  and  panels  would  have  resisted  my 
single  efforts ;  but  I  compelled  two  reluctant  men  to  lend  me  their 
aid,  and  by  the  help  of  saws  and  hatchets  we  reduced  the  whole 
structure  to  billets  of  wood  such  as  one  might  kindle  a  cheerful 
flame  with  in  the  parlour  grate  on  a  damp  summer  evening. 

It  was  a  bed  with  a  history  to  me  so  unspeakably  melancholy 
that  I  had  resolved  when  I  was  my  own  master  I  would  destroy 
the  gloomy  structure,  and  rid  me  of  the  nightmare-like  feeling 
with  which  the  sight  of  it  never  foiled  to  inspire  me. 

The  bed  itself  was  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  carved 
in  oak  grown  on  our  land,  while  the  heavy  dark-green  hangings, 
faded  and  musty-smelling,  dated  only  from  the  time  of  my  great- 
grand&ther  W^ford.  I  have  the  dimensions  of  the  huge  hearse- 
like thing  by  heart.  It  was  ten  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide,  and 
ten  feet  high ;  and  when  as  a  small  child  I  was  brought  to  see 
my  young  mother  die  in  the  recesses  of  the  vast  bed,  I  looked  up 
at  its  tall  posts  with  something  of  the  awe  with  which  I  should 
now  regard  the  loftiest  tree. 

For  three  centuries  this  bed  had  been  the  cradle  and  grave  of 
our  family.  Its  heavy  drapery  had  deadened  the  sound  of  the 
first Jcry'and  the  last  groan  of  the  generations  of  Walfords  who 
had  been  bom  or  died  in  Walford  Grange.  In  its  solemn  depths 
the  newly  wedded  brides  of  the  family  lay  the  first  few  nights  in 
their  new  home,  till  the  wedding  festivities  were  ended,  and  the 
squire  and  his  wife  began  their  every-day  married  lif^  by  oecupy- 
iDg  a  less  stately  but  more  comfortable  bed.     I  knew  the  history 
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of  the  gloomy  old  pieoe  of  furoiture  as  family  tradition  had  pre- 
served it  for  three  centuries*  Ten  Squire  Walfords  had  either 
died  in  that  bed  or  had  lain  on  it  after  death  awaiting  their 
burial.  I  was  the  eleventh  squire  dating  from  the  epoch  of  the 
bed,  and  I  would  neither  die  in  it  nor  be  laid  upon  it  after  my 
death ;  and  to  make  sure  of  this  there  was  noway  but  now,  in  my 
youth  and  strength,  to  fall  upon  it  with  hatchet  and  saw  and 
utterly  destroy  it. 

I  did  not  fear  death  more  than  my  forefathers,  but  I  resented 
being  bidden  by  family  tradition  and  custom  to  die  in  a  given 
spot.  I  rebelled  at  having  a  definite  place  assigned  to  me  to 
lie  down  in  and  die — a  place  so  fraught  with  dismal  associations 
as  the  ancient,  hearse*like  bed.  I  could  not  endure  to  think  that, 
wander  wide  as  I  would,  I  must  return  to  this  bed  of  death  at  last, 
and  here,  among  stifling  pillows  and  heavy  curtains,  end  my  life 
precisely  where  it  began. 

Must  this  ghastly  horror  of  my  childhood  be  the  goal  towards 
which  I  teod  ?  When  I  am  sailing  on  mid-oceao,  the  ship  plough- 
ing her  way  through  the  furrows  of  the  sea,  shall  I  only  be 
speeding,  sooner  or  later,  towards  this  dismal  bed?  When  I 
climb  mountains  and  breathe  the  keen  air  of  the  heights,  is  it  but 
to  end  in  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air  ?  must  every  step  I  take, 
every  journey  I  make,  be  but  a  stage  on  the  road  that  ends  in  the 
stifling  pillows  of  this  bed  of  death  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no, 
and  I  brought  my  axe  down  on  the  footboard  with  a  crash. 

How  vividly  both  the  dead  and  living  who  had  occupied  this 
ancient  bed  rose  before  my  mind's  eye !  Here  had  lain  Salph 
Walford,  killed  in  the  Civil  Wars,  fighting  for  the  king,  and  his 
wounded  body  was  brought  home  and  stretched  on  what  had  been 
his  bridal  bed  to  await  his  burial.  And  here  died  Squire  Balph's 
young  widow,  who  a  short  time  after  her  husband's  sad  home- 
coming gave  birth  to  his  posthumous  child,  and  never  again  left 
this  ill-omened  bed  till  they  carried  her  out  feet  foremost. 
Balph  Walford's  brother  Heneage,  the  next  squire,  thought  to 
make  the  old  bed  festive  with  gold  and  crimson  hangings,  to 
forget  that  his  brother's  corpse  had  lain  on  it,  his  orphan  child 
been  bom  in  it,  and  his  widow  died  in  it,  and  by  the  upholsterer's 
wit  to  convert  a  hearse  into  a  bridal  bower. 

Brighter  times  came  to  our  family  with  the  Bestoration*  We 
had  spent  our  blood  and  treasure  in  the  king's  cause,  for  which 
he  did  not  suffer  us  to  go  unhonoured ;  for  shortly  after  his  joyful 
restoration  his  gracious  majesty  was  travelling  within  ten  miles 
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of  Wulford  Grange,  and,  the  weather  proving  stormy,  and  there 
being  no  other  Kojalist  house  of  conBideration  near,  he  made 
shift  to  pass  a  night  under  the  roof  of  his  faithful  servant  Heneage 
Walford. 

My  father  often  told  me  the  history  of  that  memorable  visit, 
as  it  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
How  gracious  and  witty  was  the  king's  majesty,  how  merry  and 
light-hearted,  as  little  troubled  by  the  murder  of  his  royal  father 
and  the  heavy  misfortunes  of  his  house  as  by  the  brave  lives  lost 
and  &miUes  impoverished  in  his  cause ! 

Squire  Heneage  was  as  loyal  a  man  as  ever  drew  sword  for  the 
king,  yet  he  was  heard  to  say  that  it  was  a  cureed  day  for  him 
when  his  gracious  majesty  honoured  him  by  being  his  guest,  for 
it  turned  his  wife  Mistress  Johanna's  head,  and  she  was  never 
again  the  woman  she  had  been.     She  grumbled  and  bemoaned  her- 
self that  the  king  had  not  knighted  her  husband,  so  that  she 
might  have  ruffled  it  a  step  above  the  squirearchy.  But  one  abiding 
comfort  remained  with  her  from  the  royal  visit.     And  this  was 
that  both  at  coming  and  going  the  king  had  saluted  her,  and  she 
ever  after  prettily  described  the  royal  manner  of  kissing,  which 
she  affirmed  to  differ  from  that  practised   by   ordinary  men. 
Mistress  Johanna's  serving  woman,  Anne  Grimshaw,  said  that  the 
king  had  saluted  her  too ;  but  this  her  mistress  would  not  hear 
of,  and  when  she  appealed  to  Squire  Heneage  he  set  the  vexed 
question  at  rest  by  giving  his  opinion  that,  judging  it  as  a  matter 
of  probability,  it  was  more  likely  that  a  vain  woman  should  tell  a 
lie  than  that  his  sacred  majesty  should  kiss  Anne  Grimshaw^  who 
had  a  foul  face  of  her  own. 

If  I  have  somewhat  enlarged  on  the  fact  of  the  king's  visit  to 
Walford  Grange,  it  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  tokens  of 
his  royal  favour  that  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  ancestors, 
as  because  he  lay  in  the  best  chamber,  in  the  great  oak  bed  with 
its  brave  new  hangings.  But  the  king  was  tormented  by  terrible 
dreams,  and  woke  in  the  morning  haggard  and  weary,  as  though 
he  had  been  ridden  by  witches.  And  that  I  attributed  to  a 
malign  influence  in  the  hearse-like  bed  itself,  and  with  that  I 
crashed  into  it  afresh. 

I  had  long  promised  myself  this  fierce,  destructive  joy,  when 
I  in  my  turn  should  be  master  of  Walford  Grange.  My  father 
bad  died  in  this  bed  three  years  ago,  and  I  had  been  travelling  in 
the  south  of  Europe  ever  since,  urged  partly  by  the  restless 
curiosity  of  youth,  and  partly  by  the  belief  that  no  Squire  Walford 
YOIi,  XV.  NO.  LXXXV,  £ 
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had  ever  crossed  the  seas  before.  Some  younger  sons  and  thrift--. 
less  members  of  our  family,  in  pursuit  of  the  fortune  denied  them 
at  home,  had  ventured  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  head  of  the 
house  never.  My  father  met  any  wishes  or  arguments  I  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  travel  by  a  statement  that  seemed  to  him  con- 
clusive— namely,  that  a  man  sees  enough  in  his  own  country 
that  he  can't  understand,  without  going  abroad  to  complete  his 
confusion.  But  now  on  my  return  home  I  hastened  to  carry  out 
my  design  on  the  hated  ancestral  bed. 

What  const'^rnation  prevailed  in  the  house  when  it  was  under-* 
stood  what  I  was  about,  and  when  I  and  Gillam  the  carpenter  and 
his  man,  having  stripped  the  great  bed  of  its  drapery,  proceeded  to 
take  to  pieces  the  panels  of  the  carved  oak  canopy  !  Mrs.  Barrett^ 
the  old  housekeeper,  stood  wiping  her  honest  eyes  and  bewailing 
my  impiety. 

*  Don't  'ee  do  it,  squire,  don't  'ee  do  it !  You  may  come  to 
know  the  want  of  a  good  feather  bed  to  die  in  yet !  Such  a  bed 
as  it's  been  for  lyings  in  and  layings  out,  and  I'd  hoped  to  ha'  seen 
you  laid  in  it,  like  your  poor  father  before  you.' 

What  Mrs.  Barrett's  expectation  of  life  may  have  been  I  know 
not,  but  she  was  sixty-five,  and  I  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

*My  good  Barrett,  I  have  determined  that  this  bed  shall 
utterly  perish.  We  will  not  contribute  one  more  corpse  to  its 
greedy  maw.  But  if  it  be  its  feathers  that  you  bewail,  you  are 
welcome  to  its  pillows  to  line  your  nest  with,  but  the  bed  itself 
must  perish.' 

^  What,  squire,  the  bed  that  your  great  uncle  Geoffrey  was 
found  dead  in,  when  he'd  gone  upstairs  overnight  as  well  and  as 
hearty  as  man  ever  was,  and  making  his  ungodly  jokes,  the  Lord 
forgive  him  !  The  very  bed  as  your  grandfather  lay  in  two  whole 
years  before  he  died,  and  all  the  house  heard  his  groans ;  and 
where  your  Aunt  Hester  was  laid  with  the  water  drip,  drip, 
from  every  limb,  just  as  they  brought  her  in  drowned  from  the 
brook ! ' 

*  Ye?,  my  good  Barrett,  because  of  these  very  things  the  bed 
must  perish.' 

Then  Gillam  began,  as  he  took  off  his  paper  cap  and  wiped 
his  brow : 

^  If  it's  as  the  bed  don't  seem  nateral  like  to  sleep  in 
after  so  many  o'  your  kin  has  laid  stiff  and  stark  in  it,  won't  you 
sell  it,  squire,  to  them  as  knows  nothing  of  its  ways  ?    That  there 
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panel  with  the  beiried  ivy  on  it  is  a  deal  too  pretty  a  bit  of 
carving  to  make  firewood  on.' 

^  No,  Gillam,  I  shall  not  sell  it.  The  man  who  wonld  take 
money  for  the  bed  his  ancestors  died  in,  wonld  sell  their  bones  to 
make  knife-handles  of.  Besides,  the  bed  has  existed  long  enough ; 
it  has  served  my  family  to  die  in  for  ten  generations.  It's  my 
own  property,  Gillam ;  mayn't  I  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?' 

'  Ay,  surely,  squire  ;  there's  no  law  to  hinder  a  man  making 
any  fool  of  hisself  as  he  pleases  wi'  what's  his  own.  But  I  sides 
with  the  chap  as  made. the  bedstead,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  think 
as  in  a  matter  o'  two  or  three  hundred  years  a  bit  o'  my  work  'ud 
be  chopped  up  for  firing.' 

^  Be  under  no  uneasiness,  Gillam ;  you  and  I  do  not  live  in 
an  age  that  produces  lasting  work.  Our  glue-and-tintack  car- 
pentry is  not  done  with  a  view  to  posterity.' 

*  Well,  squire,'  continued  Gillam,  returning  to  his  first  idea, 
'  if  you  won't  sell  the  bedstead  whole  nor  piecemeal,  you  might 
give  me  them  panels  with  the  carved  ivy  on  'em.  I  could  find 
you  some  bits  o'  wood  as  'ud  bum  brighter  and  better.' 

*  I  don't  mind  giving  you  the  old  ivy  carving,  Gillam,'  I  said, 
*  but  only  on  condition  that  I  shall  never  see  anything  more  of  it, 
in  any  shape  or  form.' 

*  That's  easy  promised,  sir,  and  thank  you  kindly.  I'Jl  make 
it  up  into  something  as'll  surprise  itself.' 

Having  weakly  consented  to  his  request,  I  saw  him  lay  aside 
two  or  three  beautiful  panels,  richly  carved  with  branches  of 
berried  ivy,  as  salvage  from  the  general  wreck.  If  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  the  old  bed  had  not  eaten  into  my  very  heart,  I  could 
never  have  lent  a  hand  at  such  a  work  of  destruction.  I  should  at 
least  have  saved  the  footboard  with  its  carving  in  high  relief  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  under  the  tree,  a  man-headed  serpent  twining 
round  the  trunk,  and  the  branches  bending  beneath  their  load  of 
fruit.  But  I  could  not  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  the  dying 
ejes  that  had  fixed  their  fading  gaze  on  it,  so  my  axe  and  saw 
made  havoc  of  a  work  of  art.  When  the  floor  was  littered  over 
with  billets  of  wood,  and  the  men  were  wiping  their  hot  faces,  I 
felt  a  strange  lightness  of  heart,  a  comfortable  sense  of  work  post- 
poned at  length  happily  accomplished. 

*  Gillam,'  I  said,  *  there  was  timber  enough  in  that  huge  thing 
to  build  a  man-of-war,  drapery  to  make  her  sails,  and  rope  enough 
for  all  her  rigging.' 
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*Aj,  there  was  a'most;'  and,  hastily  throwing  hitf  toolfl  into 
his  basket,  he  added,  sarcastically  I  thought,  *  There'll  be  nothing 
else  I  can  help  you  to  pull  down  or  to  smash  up,  squire  ? ' 

I  soon  found  that  my  destructive  toil  had  bene6ted  me  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  had  it  freed  me  from  an  in- 
tolerable oppression  of  spirit,  but  it  established  for  me  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  which  I  maintained 
afterwards  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  found  of  great  service.  The 
carrying  out  of  my  long-cherished  purpose  was  regarded  as 
evidence  of  a  wild  and  lawless  disposition,  bordering  on  mental 
derangement*  Night  after  night  at  the  alehouse  Chillam  recounted 
to  a  breathless  audience  the  story  of  the  scene  of  destruction  at 
which  he  had  assisted  professionally ;  and  it  grew  in  the  telling 
till,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  lying,  he  added  that  the 
squire*s  rage  against  the  old  place  was  such,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  menace  him  with  the  screwdriver  to  keep  him  from 
tearing  down  the  mantelshelf  and  wainscot. 

I  was  evidently  a  man  whom  it  was  not  wise  to  thwart  or 
contradict.  My  sers'ants  flew  at  my  least  word  with  an  alacrity  I 
had  not  before  observed.  My  bidding  was  promptly  done,  my 
orders  were  not  disputed,  and  whatever  I  said  was  agreed  to  with 
servility.  While  enjoying  the  sweets  of  mental  health,  as  my 
neighbours  voted  me  on  such  insufficient  grounds  on  the  border- 
land of  insanity,  I  availed  myself  of  the  liberty  it  gave  me  to 
speak  and  act  as  I  chose.  Their  hasty  judgment  had  made  me 
free  of  the  wide  domain  of  conduct.  There  was  nothing  I  could 
do,  however  extravagant,  but  was  clearly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
destruction  of  the  ancestral  oak  bed. 

I  began  to  grow  lonely  in  Walford  Grange.  My  good  Barrett 
died  suddenly,  and  in  my  solitude  I  wanted  some  one  to  sit  and 
talk  with  me  in  the  long  evenings,  for  even  the  bright  wood  fire 
flickering  on  the  hearth  could  not  satisfy  all  my  desires  for 
cheerful  companionship.  I  should  not  have  wished  to  marry  if  I 
had  had  a  brother  to  live  with  me,  to  share  my  thoughts  and 
occupations,  and  who  would  himself  marry  and  preserve  the  name. 
But  I  was  the  last  of  the  family,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  let  an 
ancient  race  die  out. 

I  began  seriously  to  think  of  marrying,  though  whom  I  had 
not  an  idea,  for  so  far  I  had  not  seen  the  woman  I  should  care  to 
marry,  nor  could  I  suppose  that  anyone  looked  with  an  eye  of 
favour  upon  me.  But  when  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry, 
and  sets  oat  on  his  travels  by  land  and  sea,  resolved  never  to 
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return  to  his  home  till  he  brings  a  wife  with  him,  it  would  be 
hard  if  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose. 

It  happened  that  I  met  with  my  wife  unexpectedly,  and  where 
I  should  have  thought  I  was  least  likely  to  meet  her — in  a  log- 
house  in  the  far  west  of  America*  Her  name  was  Grace  Calvert, 
and  she  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  fair  and  fresh  as  an  un- 
folding flower,  and  full  of  the  high  spirits  and  delight  of  life 
suited  to  her  age  and  her  free  and  simple  bringing  up.  I  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  we  were  married  after  a  short 
courtship,  for  I  had  obtained  the  object  of  my  travels,  and  my 
little  wife  was  wild  with  curiosity  and  impatience  to  see  England. 
She  had  a  most  romantic  conception  of  the  land  of  her  fore- 
fathers, and  delighted  me  by  her  belief  that  every  village  in 
England  contained  a  church  vast  and  venerable  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  engirt  with  hills  crowned  by  frowning  fortresses. 

Grace  had  never  seen  houses  built  either  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  had  I  not  been  able  to  show  her  a  photograph  of  Walford 
Grange,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  her  any  idea  of  an 
object  so  strange  that  there  was  nothing  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  her  experience  with  which  to  compare  it.  Her  imagi- 
nation was  greatly  stirred  by  the  picture  of  the  old  house.  Not 
a  detail  escaped  her,  from  the  fluted  chimneys  to  the  stone  seats 
in  the  wide  porch.  The  oriel  windows,  with  their  diamond 
panes,  pleased  my  young  wife  more  than  anything,  and  especially 
she  admired  the  broad  windows  of  the  best  bed  chamber,  in 
which  some  two  years  before  I  had  wrought  my  destructive  will 
on  the  ancestral  bed.  The  room  was  now  bare  and  stripped  of 
furniture,  and  since  Mrs.  Barrett's  death  I  had  kept  it  constantly 
locked. 

Grace  was  fascinated  with  the  position  of  the  room,  with  its 
large  window  over  the  perch,  looking  down  the  avenue  of  limes 
by  which  the  house  was  approached,  to  the  open  country,  and  tbe 
line  of  low  hills  that  bounded  the  horizon. 

*  That  room  must  be  lighter  than  those  on  the  ground  floor*' 
she  said ;  *  see  how  the  upper  story  projects  and  throws  a  shadow 
over  the  lower  rooms.  We  will  make  it  our  sitting-room,  will 
we  not  ? ' 

The  request  gave  me  a  strange  sinking  of  heart,  and  I  felt 
that  not  even  the  society  of  my  young  wife  could  induce  me  to 
live  in  the  room  that  had  so  long  contained  the  hearse-like  bed. 
I  temporised  with  he?  in  a  vague  manner,  neither  granting  nor 
denying  her  rec^uest,    J  begged  her  to  w?iit  till  she  ^ould  eee  for 
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herielf  how  much  better  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  daily  life 
were  the  rooms  on  the  groand-floor  than  those  on  the  upper 
stcr/r 

In  all  her  short  life  Grace  had  not  been  further  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  spot  where  she  was  born,  and  I  feared  lest  taking 
her  away  from  all  she  loved,  and  from  everything  with  which  she 
was  familiar,  might  prove  too  keen  a  pain. 

There  was  a  brief  tempest  of  tears  at  parting  with  the  dear 
ones  she  was  never  to  meet  again,  but  it  was  an  AprQ  shower 
succeeded  by  smiles.  Each  outburst  of  weeping  was  of  shorter 
duration,  and  the  sunny  intervals  between  them  were  longer,  till 
in  a  few  days  Grace  was  her  bright  self  again.  The  excitement 
of  the  journey  was  so  overwhelming  as  to  swallow  up  every  other 
feeling. 

We  reached  our  home  one  November  afternoon  as  the  setting 
sun  looked  out  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  his  level  beams 
lighted  up  every  casement  with  a  red  glow.  As  we  drove  up  the 
leafless  avenue,  heavy  drops  fell  from  the  bare  boughs  overhead, 
and  Grace,  clinging  to  my  arm,  said  in  a  frightened  whisper — 

^0  Humphrey,  that  light  in  the  window  is  not  like  sun- 
shine !  It  looks  as  if  your  old  house  was  on  fire ! '  and  raising  my 
eyes  I  caught  for  one  moment  the  full  effect  of  the  illusion. 
But,  the  sun  sinking  into  his  bed  of  cloud,  the  red  glow  faded 
from  the  windows  and  left  them  dark  and  dim. 

*  Welcome,  my  darling,  to  your  English  home  ! '  I  said,  and  I 
took  my  little  wife  by  the  hand  and  led  her  up  the  wide  oak 
staircase  ;  and  before  we  sat  down  to  our  evening  meal  I  had  taken 
her  over  the  house  from  garret  to  basement,  preceding  her, 
candle  in  hand,  through  the  darkening  rooms. 

She  expressed  unbounded  admiration  for  the  house  and  its 
furniture,  but  the  old  family  portraits  and  pictures  excited  her 
utmost  enthusiasm,  for  Grace  had  never  seen  anything  more 
venerable  or  older  than  her  grandparents  and  the  log  house  in 
which  she  was  born.  When  her  raptures  had  toned  down  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  her  to  eat  a  little,  and  we  were  seated  at  supper 
in  the  oak  parlour,  my  little  wife  suddenly  said : — 

*  Humphrey,  there  ought  to  be  a  ghost  in  a  house  like  this.' 
^Why   should  there   be?*  I   asked,  while  I  smiled  at  her 

extreme  gravity. 

*  Because  so  many  generations  of  men  and  women  cannot 
have  been  born  and  died  in  this  house  without  leaving  some 
trace  of  themselves  for  us  who  come  after ; '  and  I  saw  that  works 
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of  fictioa   had  peuetrated  into  the  far  west,  for  Grace  had  cer- 
tainly been  reading  romances. 

*  I  object  to  talking  about  ghosts  at  supper,'  I  said ;  *  breakfast 
is  the  best  time  for  such  conversation,  and  not  a  word  should  be 
uttered  on  the  subject  later  than  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  ; '  and  I 
rose,  and  taking  one  of  the  candles  with  me,  and  holding  it  so  as 
to  throw  the  light  on  a  dark  painting  over  the  mantelshelf,  I 
asked — 

*  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ? ' 

My  little  wife  looked  earnestly  at  the  portrait,  with  her  head 
inclined  dubiously,  and  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  face. 

*1  am  not  surprised  that  you  do  nob  know  who  that  dark 
sinister-looking  man  is,  for  the  backwoods  of  America  are  not 
hung  with  portraits  of  Charles  the  Second.  Yes,  that  is  King 
Charles  ;  and  the  melancholy  cast  of  his  features  must  be  merely 
an  inherited  expression — certainly  nothing  in  his  nature  answered 
to  it — for  he  passed  through  grief  and  tragedy  with  a  light  heart. 
He  once  spent  a  night  in  this  very  house  ;  we  have  the  tradition 
of  his  visit,  with  many  quaint  details,  preserved  to  this  day.' 

*  Oh,  how  wonderful  to  think  of ! '  said  Grace  eagerly ;  ^  and 
would  the  king  sup  in  this  very  room  where  you  and  I  are  now  ? ' 

*  Yes,  in  this  very  room,  and  would  you  like  to  know  what  he 
had  for  supper  ? ' 

^  No,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  me  curious.  I 
want  to  know  how  the  king  looked,  how  he  was  dressed,  and  in 
which  of  those  solemn-looking  old  bedrooms  upstairs  he  slept. 
No  doubt  you  still  have  the  bed  the  king  slept  in  ? ' 

*  No,'  I  replied  with  decision,  *  that  I  am  sure  we  have  not.' 

*  Then  to-morrow,  Humphrey,  you  will  show  me  the  room  the 
king  slept  in,  and  the  bed  I  can  imagine  for  myself.' 

The  bed  she  could  imagine  for  herself!  My  little  wife  did 
not  know  what  she  was  talking  about.  The  next  day  the  event 
occurred  which  might  have  been  expected.  I  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  when  Grace  came  to  me,  and,  slipping  her  hand  through 
niy  arm,  drew  me  towards  the  porch. 

'  You  see  that  large  window,'  she  said,  pointing  towards  it  as 
she  spoke;  ^  that  is  the  one  I  admired  so  much  in  the  picture  of 
the  house.  I  have  looked  out  of  every  window  but  that,  and  I 
fancy  the  room  must  be  locked,  for  I  cannot  open  it,  so  I  have 
fetched  you  to  unlock  it  for  me.' 

I  walked  in  silence  by  her  side  while  she  led  me  into  the 
bouse  and  upstairs  to  the  door  of  the  hated  room,  talking  with  so 
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much  animation  herself  that  she  did  not  notice  that  I  bad  not 
spoken  a  word. 

^  This  is  the  room,'  she  said  gaily,  and  she  turned  the  latch  of 
the  door  to  and  fro,  saying  as  she  did  so,  ^  You  see  it  is  locked/ 

*  I  know  it  18,'  I  said  sullenly. 

^  Then  fetch  the  key  and  open  it,'  and  Grace  gave  the  xloor- 
handle  a  little  impetuous  shake. 

^  My  dearest,  don't  ask  me  again  to  open  that  door,  for  I  shall 
not  do  it.' 

*  Not  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do  ?  How  cruel  of  you ! '  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

I  knew  that  my  young  wife  thought  me  brutal,  but  I  could 
only  say — 

*  An  J  thing  else  in  my  power  I  will  do  for  yon,  only  this  one 
thing,  this  one  little  thing,  I  beg  you  will  not  ask  me  to  do.' 

^  If  you  admit  that  it  is  such  a  very  small  thing,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  you  should  refuse  to  grant  me  such  a  trivial 
request,'  persisted  Grace;  ^when  I  ask  you  simply  to  unlock  a 
door  in  your  own  house,  and  you  refuse  to  do  it,  I  can  only  think 
that  you  do  not  love  me,  or  else  that  there  is  some  horrid  mystery 
about  the  room  that  you  wish  to  keep  hidden  from  me ; '  and  she 
wiped  away  a  hasty  tear,  that  proceeded  rather  from  indignation 
than  from  grief. 

^  My  dear  Grace,  do  not  let  us  be  tragic  about  nothing.  There 
is  no  secret  connected  with  this  room  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and 
I  love  you  so  much  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  troubling  yourself 
with  absurd  imaginations.  The  fact  is  this.  I  have  a  feeling — 
call  it  superstition,  what  you  will — but  I  have  a  feeling  that 
would  make  it  very  painful  to  me  to  open  this  door  and  take  you 
into  the  room.  And  what  pleasure  could  there  be  in  seeing  a 
bare,  unfurnished  room,  precisely  like  any  other  empty  room  ? ' 

'  But  I  should  set  about  furnishing  it  at  once.' 

*  Let  U3  come  away,'  I  said,  gently  removing  her  dear  obstinate 
hand  from  the  lock ;  *  I  repeat  I  have  a  feeling  about  that  room 
that  would  prevent  my  ever  being  happy  in  it ; '  and  I  added  lightly, 
*  Don't  let  my  Eve  spoil  our  paradise  by  longing  after  the  for- 
bidden fruit.' 

But  Grace  said  quickly,  *  It  was  not  Adam  who  forbade  Eve  to 
eat  of  the  fruit.  If  it  had  been,  I  can't  see  that  there  would  have 
been  any  great  harm  in  disobeying  him.'  And  we  said  no  more 
about  the  locked  door,  but  a  cloud  had  come  between  us,  and  the 
unalloyed  sweetness  of  our  first  happiness  was  lost. 

0»e  dajr,  a  few  weel^p  after  this  folly,  when  I  was  beginning 
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to  hope  that  my  little  wife  had  forgotten  her  curiosity,  I  saw 
from  her  constrained  and  uneasy  manner  that  something  had 
happened  to  disturb  her. 

*  My  dear  Grace,  you  certainly  are  not  happy  this  morning- 
will  you  not  tell  me  what  ails  you  ? '  I  asked. 

Her   voice   trembled  and   her  face  flushed  as   she  replied, 

*  Humphrey,  I  did  not  think  you  could  tell  me  an  untruth ! ' 

^  My  child,  what  do  you  mean  ?  We  are  playing  at  cross  i>ur- 
poses.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  your  meaning,  that  we  may  not 
misunderstand  each  other  for  a  moment.' 

*You  told  me  that  the  big  bedroom  you  keep  locked  was 
empty.' 

^  So  it  is/  I  said,  growing  impatient  at  this  childish  scene ; 

*  but  what  is  the  untruth  I  have  told  you  ? ' 

*  Why,  the  room  is  not  empty.    I  can  prove  what  I  say.' 

'  The  room  not  empty !  Nonsense !  I  keep  the  key,  and  no 
one  but  myself  has  entered  it  these  two  years.' 

*  How  can  you  persist  in  such  an  untruth,  Humphrey  ?  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  tbat  I  looked  through  the  keyhole — I 
wonder  I  did  not  do  it  before — and  I  saw  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  between  the  door  and  the  window,  an  enormous  old  bed.  I 
could  only  see  the  two  foot-posts,  but  they  went  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  the  foot-board  was  high  and  richly  carved,  and  the  curtains  a 
gloomy,  dark  green.  So  you  have  deceived  me  about  the  room, 
and  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  secret  connected  with  it  that  you 
dare  not  tell  me.  What  ails  you,  Humphrey  ? '  and  my  wife  rose 
with  a  terrified  exclamation,  for  I  thought  I  was  fainting,  and  all 
the  life  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  air. 

^  Grac^,'  I  said,  when  I  had  shaken  off  the  sense  of  oppression, 
Met  us  go  at  once  to  that  unlucky  room,  and  settle  this  pre- 
posterous dispute.  You  say  that  the  room  has  furniture  in  it,  I 
Bay  that  it  is  empty.  We  will  see  which  of  us  is  right,  and  then 
we  will  never  mention  the  subject  again  ;'  and  I  asked  my  wife  to 
come  with  me  and  assure  herself  that  the  room  was  as  I  said, 
absolutely  bare  and  unfurnished.  My  hand  shook  as  I  turned  the 
key,  and,  flinging  the  door  open  till  it  strained  on  its  hinges,  we 
entered  the  room  together. 

Grace  shrank  back  with  a  low  cry,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

'  Where  is  it  gone  to,  the  great  bed  that  I  saw  standing  on 
this  very  spot  ?  I  cannot  have  been  deceived.  0  Humphrey ! 
why  do  you  play  me  such  cruel  tricks  ?    You  terrify  me.' 

<  My  little  wife/  I  s^id,  assuming  an  air  of  cheerfalness  I  was 
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iax  fro 31  feeling,  ^  this  comes  of  what  I  must  call  your  overweening 
curiosity.  If  my  dear  girl  had  been  content  to  let  me  keep  this 
door  locked,  she  would  not  have  grown  so  curious  that  her  little 
-brain  is  almost  turned,  and  she  has  taken  to  seeing  housewifely 
spectral  illusions  of  domestic  furniture.  Depend  upon  it,  what 
you  think  you  saw  was  nothing  but  the  creature  of  your  own 
imagination,  that  has  dwelt  so  long  on  the  idea  of  furnishing  the 
room  that  you  have  only  to  peep  through  the  keyhole,  and,  hey, 
presto !  the  thing  is  done,  and  beds  and  tables  start  forward  at 
your  bidding.  But  henceforward  you  can  enter  the  room  as  often 
as  you  like,  only  we  will  not  live  in  it,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
furnished.' 

This  appeared  to  satisfy  Grace,  and  though  I  could  not  fully 
persuade  her  that  the  great  bed  she  had  seen  when  she  peeped 
through  the  keyhole  was  an  illusion  begotten  of  curiosity  and  a 
lively  imagination,  yet  with  the  door  of  the  room  unlocked  she 
felt  that  she  had  some  control  over  any  tricks  I  might  play  her 
in  the  future. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  what  she  had  told  me.  I  had  not 
breathed  a  word  to  my  wife  about  the  destruction  of  the  ancestral 
bed.  Mrs.  Barrett  was  dead  before  we  were  married,  and  I  had 
changed  my  servants  since  her  deaths  and,  as  we  saw  nothing  of 
our  neighbours,  Grace  could  not  have  heard  from  anyone  of  the 
ghastly  old  bed,  which  nevertheless  she  had  accurately  described 
to  me. 

I  could  never  tell  her  the  truth  now.  It  would  shake  her 
nerves,  and  impress  her  with  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
weird  about  the  house.  I  wished  I  had  not  destroyed  the  old 
bed.  Better  far  that  she  should  have  known  the  gloomy  reality 
than  behold  a  presentment  of  it  that  was  neither  an  embodiment 
of  memory  nor  a  vivid  picturing  of  it  from  imagination.  I  tried 
if  I  could  summon  up  a  like  hallucination,  but  in  vain.  Though 
my  memory  of  the  ancient  bed  was  perfect,  and  every  detail 
stamped  on  my  mind,  never  could  I  call  it  up  before  my  external 
vision,  however  earnestly  I  tried  to  do  so. 

Grace  completely  regained  her  accustomed  cheerfulness,  and 
in  the  spring  was  busy  making  a  thousand  little  preparations  for 
the  expected  arrival  of  an  infant,  which  was  to  surpass  any  yet 
born  into  this  world.  I  could  hardly  believe  the  gentle  obstinacy 
of  my  wife,  when  after  all  I  had  said  about  the  empty  room  she 
asked  me  one  day  if  she  might  not  make  it  into  a  nursery. 

*  Do  you  not  remember,  dear,  that  I  said  we  would  not  furnish 
that  room  ?'  I  said. 
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^  Ob,  of  course,  not  furnish  it ;  a  nursery  needs  no  furniture ; 
bat  it  is  much  the  most  cheerful  and  sunny  room  in  the  house.' 

And  again  I  had  to  appear  inhuman  and  refuse  my  little  wife 
a  trivial  request. 

One  morning  as  I  sat  in  my  room  busy  with  my  accounts 
Grace  oanxe  to  tell  me  that  ghe  was  going  to  drive  to  the  county 
town,  some  eight  miles  distant,  for  a  round  of  shopping,  such  as 
her  soul  loved.  I  said  that  if  she  would  wait  till  the  next  day  I 
should  be  able  to  take  her  myself,  but  she  tapped  the  barometer 
on  the  wall,  that  had  stood  for  some  time  at  ^  set  fair,'  and  assured 
me  it  would  rain  to-morrow,  and  that  she  must  avail  herself  of 
the  fine  weather  to-day.  So  away  drove  my  self-willed  darling, 
nodding  a  gay  farewell  as  the  carriage  drove  away  from  the 
houses 

Grace  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
bringing  with  her  an  enormous  package,  such  as  none  but  a 
country  woman,  or  one,  like  my  little  wife,  from  the  far  west, 
would  dream  of  bringing  with  her  in  an  open  carriage.  It  must 
have  broken  the  coachman's  heart  to  drive  with  it  through  the 
streets  of  the  county  town. 

km 

*  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  have  you  brought  home  with 
you  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Ah ! '  she  said,  laughing,  *  it  is  a  trial  for  your  curiosity 
now !  Anything  else  you  may  ask  me  I  will  tell  you,  only  I 
cannot  let  you  know  anything  about  this  mysterious  package.' 

*  Then  have  it  put  out  of  sight,'  I  said,  *  or  depend  upon  it  I 
shall  find  some  hole  in  the  wrapper  to  peep  through.  You  ought 
to  know  what  a  devouring  passion  curiosity  is.' 

As  the  unwieldy  bundle  was  carried  upstairs  its  cover  slipped 
aside,  and  revealed  a  pair  of  black  oak  rockers.  But  I  said 
nothing ;  Grace  should  tell  me  her  little  secret  in  her  own  way 
and  at  her  own  time. 

We  thought  ourselves  the  happiest  creatures  in  the  world 
when  our  little  son  Heneage  was  born.  The  gloom  that  brooded 
over  the  house  from  the  death  of  many  generations  was  lessened 
by  the  joy  of  birth,  and  my  young  son's  life  was  like  the 
sprouting  acorn  that  sends  up  its  vigorous  shoot  through  the 
earth,  fed  by  the  fallen  leaves  of  a  hundred  autumns.  On  the 
third  day  of  our  happiness  my  wife  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  she 
had  a  very  pretty  surprise  for  me. 

^  I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  big  mysterious  package  now.    It 

was  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  cradle  that  I  bought  in  S from 

a  man  called  Gillam,  who  keeps  an  old  furniture  shop  there.     I 
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fell  in  love  with  it  at  once,  for  I  knew  how  well  it  woald  suit  this 
house  with  its  old  oak.  Gillam  said  he  could  swear  it  was  old 
work ;  in  fact,  he  said  it  was  originally  part  of  a  fine  old  bed- 
stead a  poor  mad  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  actually 
destroyed  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  secure 
a  portion  of  the  wreck,  and  made  it  up  into  that  cradle,  and  baby 
looks  lovely  in  it.  I'm  afraid  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
it,  but  one  does  not  meet  with  such  a  beautiful  thing  every  day: ' 
and  the  nurse  removed  a  screen  from  before  the  cradle,  that  its 
beauties  might  burst  upon  me  suddenly  and  with  the  more  effect. 

Cold  drops  stood  on  my  brow  as  I  recognised,  in  the  high  sides 
and  head  of  the  cradle,  the  carving  of  ivy  branches  and  berries  I 
had  so  madly  given  Gillam  when  I  destroyed  the  old  bed. 

^  I  thought  you  would  have  been  so  pleased,'  said  Grace,  dis- 
appointed by  my  silence  as  I  stood  spell-bound,  my  eyes  following^ 
every  line  of  the  hated  carving.  *  I  thought  you  would  have 
been  so  pleased  to  see  baby  in  a  cradle  really  worthy  of  him.* 

But  I  could  not  speak ;  I  was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  coming 
doom. 

*It  is  very  unkind  of  you,*  said  Grace.  *I  had  prepared  a 
pretty  surprise  for  you,  and  instead  of  being  pleased,  you  stand 
and  sigh  and  look  as  if  you  saw  a  ghost.  Nurse,  take  baby  out 
of  his  lovely  cradle  ;  we  must  get  him  a  common  wicker  thing  to 
lie  in  instead ! '  And  the  nurse  did  as  her  mistress  bade  her,  and 
lifted  little  Heneage  from  his  cradle  of  death,  for  while  we  talked 
the  child  had  slept  his  feeble  life  away. 

I  have  no  memory  of  what  happened  day  by  day  during  the 
few  weeks  following.  It  was  one  consuming  fear  lest  my  wife 
too  should  die.  Six  weeks  after  our  child's  death  I  carried  her 
downstairs,  and  this  was  the  only  progress  made  towards  recovery. 
She  remained  at  the  same  stage  of  convalescence,  made  wayward 
by  grief,  with  shattered  nerves,  and  so  weak  in  mind  and  body 
that  I  dared  not  thwart  her  in  anything.  As  the  dim,  sunless 
days  of  autumn  drew  on,  my  little  wife  said  to  me  as  though  we 
had  never  spoken  on  the  subject  before — 

*  I  want  the  big  empty  room  furnished  for  my  sitting-rooiii, 
Humphrey.  I  shall  have  a  little  sunshine  there  sometimes  to 
cheer  me  in  your  dismal  English  winter,  and  it  will  amuse  me  to 
furnish  it.' 

As  I  looked  at  her  white  wishful  face,  I  felt  that  nothing 
mattered  to  me  now,  and  I  said,  *  Do  exactly  as  you  like,  dear,  in 
everything,'  and  she  was  too  listless  to  thank  me* 

But  th^  work  of  transforming  the  sombre  room  into  a  bright 
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bondoir  proceeded  rapidly,  for  Grace  said  with  a  shudder,  ^  I  wUl 
have  no  more  old  oak  furniture/ 

My  little  wife  always  went  to  extremes,  and  now,  in  her 
antipathy  to  old  oak,  she  filled  the  room  with  tawdry  chips  of 
forniture,  chairs  made  of  gilded  match-sticks  tied  together  with 
ribbons,  that  must  sink  into  feeble  ruins  if  a  cat  so  much  as 
jumped  on  them. 

I  entered  into  all  her  little  fancies,  and  feigned  excessive  ad- 
miration of  each  fresh  idea  she  had  on  the  subject  of  decoration. 
I  did  her  bidding,  even  to  placing  her  couch  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  hated  bed  had  stood.  Thus  was  my  resistance  broken 
down,  and  I,  who  three  years  ago  had  tried  by  sheer  physical  force 
to  thwart  destiny,  was  now  unconsciously  working  to  bring  about 
its  ful&hnent.     It  did  not  tarry  long. 

One  gloomy  November  aftemoou,  Grace  lay  on  her  couch 
covered  with  soft  shawls,  and  the  window  curtains  were  drawn 
back  to  give  as  much  light  as  possible.  The  glow  of  the  setting 
sun  illuminated  the  room,  and  lent  a  more  living  hue  to  the  grey 
pallor  of  her  face. 

'  How  like  the  day  when  I  first  came  to  Walford  Grange  ! '  she 
said ;  '  the  sun  is  setting  with  the  same  fiery  light.  Do  go  into 
the  garden,  Humphrey,  and  see  if  the  windows  are  aglow  with  red 
light  as  they  were  then.'    And  I  left  her  to  do  as  she  asked  me. 

Seen  from  the  garden,  the  house  looked  precisely  as  it  had 
done  on  the  day  of  our  home-coming.     From  garret  to  basement 
every  window  glowed  red  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,   as 
though  from  fire  within.     Everything  that  my  eyes  rested  on  was 
as  it  had  been  a  year  ago.     Grace  and  I  only  were  changed — 
changed  in  ourselves  and  changed  to  each  other.     I  felt  impatient 
of  the  changeless  aspect  of  nature  and  of  inanimate  things  around 
me,  and  I  entered  the  house,  now  dark  in  contrast  with  the  twi- 
light without,  and  returned  to  my  wife's  room  with  a  heavy  heart. 
^The  house  looks  as  it  did  when  you  first  saw  it,'  I  said.    ^Till 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  hill,  the  windows  were  lighted  up  with 
the  same  strange  effect  of  fire  that  you  noticed  a  year  ago,'  and  I 
threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  embers  as  I  spoke,  sending  a  bright  train 
of  sparks  up  the  wide  chimney.     ^  Shall  I  light  the  candles  ? '  I 
asked,  turning  towards  my  wife's  couch;  *the  room  is  growing 
dark.'    But  there  was  no  reply.     I  was  speaking  to  the  dead. 

In  vain  I  had  baulked  the  old  bed  of  its  prey,  for  there  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  had  stood,  where  three  centuries  of  my  ancestors 
had  died,  the  wife  of  the  last  of  the  Walfords  lay  dead. 

I  buried  my  sweet  Grace  by  our  little  son,  and  on  the  night 
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of  the  funeral,  alone  in  my  desolate  home,  I  conceived  the  idea  ol 
freeing  myself  for  ever  from  the  horror  of  darkness  that  had  fallen 
on  Walford  Grange.  I  sent  every  servant  away.  I  would  have 
the  house  and  my  sorrow  to  myself. 

When  I  was  assured  that  I  was  alone  in  the  house,  I  went 
rapidly  from  room  to  room  in  a  strange  exultation,  speaking  alond 
and  flinging  open  doors  and  windows  till  the  cold  night  air  rushed 
through  chambers  and  passages,  and  curtains  and  hangings  flapped 
in  the  wind. 

*  When  I  destroyed  the  old  bed  of  death,'  I  said,  *  I  thought 
to  restore  joy  and  brightness  to  Walford  Grange.  But  I  should 
have  destroyed  not  it  alone,  but  the  room  in  which  it  stood,  and 
the  very  house  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Never  more  shall  man 
dwell  in  this  house  glutted  with  death.  Never  more  shall  the 
voice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  be  heard  in  its  chambers,  or 
footsteps  of  children  be  heard  on  its  stairs.  Never  more  shall  fire 
subdued  to  harmless  household  use  be  kindled  on  its  hearth,  but 
fire  untamed  in  its  ferocity  shall  devour  the  accursed  pile.'  And 
I  seized  the  burning  log  from  the  hearth  and  threw  it  on  the 
couch  where  Grace  had  died. 

Carrying  a  lighted  brand,  I  sped  from  room  to  room  of  the 
doomed  house,  leaving  in  each  a  fiery  token  of  my  presence,  and 
then,  descending  the  wide  staircase,  where  flickering  shadows  were 
cast  from  every  open  door,  and  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
crackling  sound  of  flames,  I  let  myself  out  into  the  darkness, 
closing  the  heavy  door  behind  me  with  a  crash. 

On  through  the  cold  damp  air  1  ran,  the  moon  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  guiding  me  by  her  fitful  light,  till,  drawing  her 
shroud  around  her,  she  left  me  again  in  darkness.  Not  once  did 
I  turn  to  right  or  left  or  look  behind  me  till  I  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hills  that  bounded  the  valley.  Then  I  stood  and 
turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  home  of  my  fathers.  Just  then 
the  moon,  issuing  forth  in  cold  splendour  from  her  bed  of  cloud, 
shed  a  solemn  lustre  far  and  wide.  And  I  saw  for  the  last  time 
the  house  of  my  birth,  the  cradle  and  grave  of  my  race,  and  every 
window  from  basement  to  garret  glowed  with  fire,  no  mere  re- 
flected glare,  but  red  from  the  raging  fire  within,  and  keen  flames 
darted  from  the  casement  of  the  room  above  the  porch. 

I  stood  long  to  watch  the  fire  of  my  own  kindling,  till,  when  a 
sudden  burst  of  light  and  leaping  splendour  of  flame  showed  me 
that  the  gabled  roof  had  fallen  in,  I  shouted,  took  oST  my  hat,  and 
waved  a  last  farewell  to  Walford  Grange. 

Louisa  Baldwin. 
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Early  Bays  in  Southern  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  within  the  Golden  Gates,  is  at  Christmas 
time  not  always  as  exhilarating  as  befits  the  jovial  season. 
On  my  first  arrival  there — now  many  years,  alas,  ago — rain  was 
diversified  by  no  more  cheering  variety  of  weather  than  thick  sea- 
fog.     The  journey  across  the  great  continent  had  been  a  weariness 
to  me.     I  had  seen  the  Indian  women  come  round  the  train  at 
the  stations  on  the  plains  and  exhibit  their  papooses  at  three 
cents  a  heitd.     I  had  seen  the  little  Indian  boys  show  off  their 
marvellous  dexterity,  in  keen  mercenary  rivalry,  at  shooting  with 
bow  and  arrows  at  a  coin  in  a  cleft  stick,  which  coin,  supplied  by 
passengers  on  the   cars,  became  an   important  portion  of  the 
personal  estate  of  him  who  hit  it  first.     But  these  and   such- 
like novel  sights  had  been  but  oases  in  a  wearisome  monotony  of 
travel.     There  is  no  excitement  in  it  now.     The  Indian  does  not 
go  upon  the  warpath  in  the  track  of  the  steam-engine.  He  mainly 
confines  himself  to  attacks   upon  the  Deadwood   Coach  of  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Cody,  known  to  all  the  wild,  wild  west  of 
Kensington  as  Buffalo  Bill. 

But  I  have  respect,  none  the  less,  for  the  Indians,  respect  for 
some  of  their  feats  of  athleticism — for  their  moral  qualities,  none ; 
for  there  is  no  respect  for  that  which  is  not.  But  I  have  heard 
the  Indian  of  North  America,  and  his  skill  as  master  of  the 
prairie,  decried  by  many  who  have  had  knowledge  of  him  in  the 
Northern  States  alone.  They  say  that  he  cannot  shoot,  either 
with  rifle  or  bow  and  arrow — that  he  cannot  ride.  But  I  speak  of 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Indian  of  the  South-Western 
States  was  less  demoralised  by  the  gunpowder  and  the  scarcely 
less  combustible  fire-water  of  the  European.  And  even  to  this 
day  the  little  boys  come  round  the  cars  at  the  Plain  stations  and 
shoot  with  wonderful  accuracy  at  the  coin  of  charity  in  the  cleft 
stick.  And  the  same  boys,  maybe  grown  a  few  years  older,  I  have 
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seen  on  their  ponies,  with  short  sticks  in  their  hands,  full  gallop 
through  the  ^chaparral,'  hunting  the  rabbits.  Can  they  not 
ride  ?  The  chaparral  is  thick  shrubby  cover,  about  thigh-high ; 
but  there  are  open  spaces  in  it,  in  which  lie  the  rabbits.  The 
bojs  on  their  ponies  come  galloping  along — whang !  goes  their 
stick  at  a  rabbit  They  hardly  ever  miss  him.  Without  check- 
ing their  ponies  they  pick  up  the  rabbit  and  put  him  under  their 
left  arm.  If  they  have  missed  their  stick,  back  they  will  come 
agaipi  if  they  have  not  a  spare  one,  and,  still  at  full  gallop,  pick  it 
up  out  of  the  scrub.  Away  then  after  another  rabbit.  Oh,  they 
can  ride ! 

A  depressing  place,  sometimes,  San  Francisco,  what  with  the 
fog  and  the  rain,  at  Christmas-tide.  So  on  this  my  first  year  in 
the  country  I  took  boat  to  go  southward.  We  called  in  at  all  the 
little  places  down  the  coast.  No  sooner  had  we  rounded  Point 
Conception  than  the  weather  grew  heavenly.  It  was  like  another 
world.  We  tried  our  best  to  keep  a  merry  Christmas  over  a 
muscular  tiirkey  and  plum-puddiog  in  which  was  an  undue  pre- 
dominance of  pudding  over  plum.  On  the  right  hand  was  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  Pacific ;  on  the  left  the  rich  verdure  of  the 
hills. 

I  went  ashore  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  winter  resort  whither  many 
at  that  time  went  to  spend  their  leisure  and  seek  amusement. 

A  horse,  a  Spanish  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a  long  picketing 
rope  are  the  traveller's  requisites  in  Southern  California.  With 
these  I  provided  myself  for  my  journey  to  Los  Angeles,  where  I 
had  letters  of  introduction.  How  different  was  the  Los  Angeles 
of  those  days  with  its  adohe  houses,  its  little  gardens,  and  its 
pepper-trees  in  the  main  streets,  from  the  busy  city  of  stiff  houses 
of  to-day ! 

I  went  into  the  Belle  Union,  the  principal  hotel,  in  the  bar 
whereof  I  found  a  party  of  loafers  engaged  in  what  they  would 
themselves  have  termed,  with  felicitous  if  unusual  accuracy, 
*  swapping  lies.'  For  the  most  part  they  spoke  of  the  good 
times  of  old — of  the  men  they  had  seen  shot  down  in  open  street 
— of  the  coaches  they  had  known  attacked — of  the  editors  whose 
offices  had  been  stormed  at  the  revolver's  mouth.  And  while 
they  congratulated  civilisation  in  general,  and  l/os  Angeles  in 
particular,  that  citizens  had  now  settled  down  into  a  law-abiding 
jieople,  that  there  was  no  insecurity  of  property  or  person,  there 
was  yet  plainly  noticeable  throughout  their  mutual  congratula- 
tions an  undeivein  of  pathos,  a  tenderness  in  their  retrospect  of 
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the  good  old  days  of  yore  when  men  ^  shot  on  sight.'  Bat  now, 
happy  people  thoagh  they  were,  their  annals  were  dull.  Nothing 
now  ever  occurred  to  wake  the  Belle  Union  bar  into  even  the 
most  transient  excitement. 

Such  was  the  note  of  their  lamentation,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  door  of  the  saloon  was  thrown  violently  open.  In  rushed  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature.  His  shirt  was  red.  His  beard  was 
longand  flowing.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot.  In  each  hand  he 
held  a  large  Colt's  revolver.  He  was  manifestly  furious  with 
drink. 

^  It's  Jake,'  said  one  and  all,  in  unison. 
He  waved,  his  arms,  with  the  loaded  pistols,  wildly. 
'  I'll  shoot  every  man  of  you  that's  not  out  of  this  bar-room 
by  the  time  I've  counted  ten ' — and  with  this  he  began  to  count 
slowly — *  one — two — three — .' 

Before  he  had  counted  five  every  soul  but  myself  and  he  had 
cleared  from  the  room.     In  mortal  terror  I  sat  there — too  scared,' 
too  paralysed,  to  move.     Mercifully  I  was  concealed  from  him, 
for  he  had  reached  his  limit  of  ten  long  before  I  had  sufficiently 
collected  my  wits  to  think  of  moving.     Between  him  and  myself 
was  the  table,  and  on  the  table,  as  often  in  these  saloons,  stood  a 
raised  frame  in  which  merchants  post  the  advertisements  of  their 
wares.     Through  a  chink  between  two  of  these  advertisement 
placards  I  could  see  friend  Jake,  and  I  could  also  be  pretty  sure 
that  he  could  not  see  me.     I  could  also  see  the  bar,  which  ran  in 
the  form  of  a  counter  along  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the 
room.     As  Jake  came  to  the  word  *  ten,'  I  saw  the  head  of  the  bar- 
keeper slowly  raise  itself  above  this  counter.    Then  he  slowly  and 
cautiously  produced  from  below   the  counter  a  double-barrelled 
gun.    He  pointed  its  barrels  fair  upon  Jake,  and  when  he  had 
got  it  to  bear  full  upon  him,  he  suddenly  screamed,  *  Throw  up 
your  hands,  Jake.' 

Jake  looked  quickly  round.  Then,  realising  the  situation, 
and  reflecting,  probably,  that  the  top  of  the  bar-keeper's  head 
presented  but  a  very  small  mark  above  the  counter,  while  the  gun- 
barrels  looked  very  big  and  formidable,  he  threw  his  arms  into 
the  air  and  began  emptying  the  contents  of  both  his  revolvers 
into  the  ceiling. 

When  he  had  accomplished  this  somewhat  wasteful  expense  of 
ammunition,  two  policemen,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  outside, 
came  into  the  saloon  and  marched  off  poor  Jake  into  durance 
vile. 
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The  disturbed  party  of  bar-loafers  then  came  dropping  in  one 
by  one,  seemingly  very  little  affected  by  this  incident.  Their 
sympathy  was  evidently  rather  on  Jake's  side.  *  Poor  Jake ! ' 
they  said ;  '  he'll  get  shot  one  of  these  days  when  he's  out  on  the 
tare,  if  he  don't  mind.' 

But  me  they  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  valour  and  indif- 
ference to  loaded  revolvers  and  so  forth ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  reputation  for  valour,  which  really  my  abject  and  paralytic 
nervelessness  had  won  for  me,  I  made  many  more  friends  than 
ever  my  letters  of  introduction  would  have  brought.  Amongst 
others  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mayor  of  a  neighbouring 
town,  which  we  will  call,  if  you  please,  San  Jacinto.  I  prefer  to 
not  mention  the  real  name,  lest  at  any  time  this  story  should 
happen  to  reach  that  locality  and  it  might  be  my  fortune  to  re- 
visit it. 

The  mayor  of  San  Jacinto  then,  whom  we  will  call  Mr. 
Thompson,  informed  me  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  his  intentioii  to 
visit  the  ranche  of  a  certain  Don  Josef  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  foreign  name  or  sobriquet  (I  do  not  quite  know 
which),  was  a  veritable  picture  of  a  John  Bull.  Don  Josef  was 
owner  of  one  of  those  ranches  on  which  run  in  a  semi-vdld  state 
immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle — a  style  of  establishment 
which  is  now  becoming  very  much  more  rare  than  formerly  in 
Southern  California. 

How  lovely  it  was  on  that  ride  from  Los  Angeles  over  the 
acres  and  acres  of  wild  flowers  and  the  undulating  hills,  while  on 
the  one  side  were  the  steep,  grey,  snow-capped  mountains  of  the 
coast  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  on  the  other  the  beautiful 
Pacific,  studded  with  islands  that  melted  away  into  the  soft 
languor  of  the  horizon  I 

Mr.  Thompson,  my  fellow-traveller  and  conductor,  was  not  as 
appreciative  as  he  should  have  been  of  the  beauties  with  which 
nature  surrounded  him.  But  his  mind  to  him  his  kingdom  was, 
and  from  it  (or  from  his  imagination)  he  drew  such  store  of 
anecdotes  as  enlivened  the  journey  in  the  most  agreeable  way.  I 
will  not  repeat,  at  second  hand,  any  of  his  stories,  but  will  relate, 
to  pass  the  time  as  we  jog  along,  a  story  about  himself,  which 
will  explain  why  it  is  that  I  do  not  wish  him  to  recognise  the 
narrator  or  the  narrative.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now,  as  I  have  said, 
a  prominent — perhaps  the  most  prominent — citizen  of  San  Jacinto. 
He  is,  in  fact,  mayor;  and  if  you  want  to  get  into  trouble  with 
the  municipal  authorities  of  K?an  Jacinlo  you  have  only  to  ask  its 
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worthy  mayor  if  he  is  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Hairtrigger 
Jack. 

The  reason  why  this  apparently  innocent  question  so  arouses 
Mr.  Thompson's  ire  is  as  follows.  America  is  a  country  of  ups 
and  downs — ^not  so  much  physically  as  financially — a  country  of 

*  booms'  and  *  dead-beats.'  Many  years  ago — so  long  ago  that 
Hhe  oldest  inhabitant'  of  San  Jacinto  has  made  it  a  point  of 
courtesy  and  of  expediency  to  forget  it — Mr.  Thompson,  who  is 
now  in  virtuous  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  many  a  *boom,'  was 
in  the  less  enviable  financial  position  of  a  '  dead-beat.'  He  had 
not  a  red  cent.  But  he  had  what  the  wisdom  of  all  sages  and  copy- 
books affirms  to  be  better — a  friend.  This  friend  was  known — 
almost  too  well  known — throughout  the  three  saloons  and  the 
store,  which  then  mainly  composed  the  city  of  San  Jacinto,  as 
Hairtrigger  Jack. 

There  was  no  reproach  in  the  sobriquet.  It  did  not  indicate 
that  Hairtrigger  Jack  would  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  fellow- 
creature — any  more,  at  least,  than  any  other  law-abiding  citizen 
of  San  Jacinto.  It  simply  meant  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  *  he  shot  on  sight.'  If  a  man  questioned  his  integrity  or 
any  other  of  his  social  virtues,  he  shot  that  man  forthwith,  with- 
out troubling  about  any   such  preliminaries  as  telling  him   to 

*  throw  up  his  hands '  (to  show  there  was  no  pistol  in  them),  or 
give  explanation  of  his  words.  That  was  not  Hairtrigger  Jack's 
way ;  and  it  was  just  this  little  trait  of  quick  decision  of  character 
which  his  sobriquet  felicitously  indicated.  Hairtrigger  Jack  was 
a  good  friend,  but,  unfortunately,  the  position  of  his  own  finances 
for  the  moment  left  much  to  be  desired.  His  *  pile '  consisted  of 
ten  dollars  and  a  little  grey  mare  who  had  been  timed  to  run  half 
a  mile  at  very  quick  speed. 

With  ten  dollars,  backed  by  the  very  best  will  in  the  world, 
one  can  do  hut  little  for  a  friend  who  is  *  dead-broke,'*  But 
with  a  little  grey  mare  timed  to  run  half  a  mile  fast  one  may 
go  far. 

As  kindly  fortune  willed  it,  it  was  unnecessary,  in  this  critical 
position  of  things,  to  go  further  than  some  150  miles  across  the 
desert  in  order  to  turn  to  account  the  speed  of  the  little  grey 
mare.  It  is  150  miles  across  the  desert  from  San  Jacinto  to 
Tucson,  and  at  Tucson  were  some  running  races  fixed  for  an  early 

*  'Dead-beat'  is  a  substantive.  It3  adjectival  form  la  not  •  dead-beat/ or 
*  dead-beaten,'  but  *  dead- broke.' 

pa 
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date.    They  would  match  the  little  grey  mare  to  run  half  a  mile 
against  anything  that  could  be  found  in  Tucson. 

There  was  no  railway  in  those  days.  There  was  somethings 
patriarchal  in  the  traversing  of  the  desert  by  Mr.  ThompsoD, 
Hairtrigger  Jack,  the  little  grey  mare,  and  the  ten  dollars. 

Ten  dollars  is  not  a  large  capital  on  which  to  base  a  fortune 
as  the  result  of  a  single  match  in  a  coimtry  where  all  stakes,  as 
among  gentlemen,  are  put  up  beforehand.  But  our  friends  bore 
brave  hearts  and  level  heads.  They  were  not  at  all  dismayed  by 
the  smallness  of  their  capital. 

On  nearing  Tucson  they  agreed  to  separate.  Their  modes  of 
entry  into  the  town  were  widely  different.  Hairtrigger  Jack  rode 
in  in  all  the  glory  of  his  little  mare  and  his  ten  dollars.  Mr. 
Thompson  arrived  on  foot  with  but  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  had  borrowed  in  San  Jacinto  at  a  cent,  per  cent,  rate  of  interest, 
which,  considering  the  very  slender  prospect  of  repayment,  seemed 
to  show  that  public  feeling  in  San  Jacinto  was  even  then  kindly 
disposed  towards  its  present  mayor. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  did  a  good  deal  of  talking  in  Tucson,  and  his 
chief  topic  was  his  little  grey  mare.  Mr.  Thompson  took  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  To  one  or  two  citizens  of  Tucson,  who 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  Hairtrigger  Jack,  since  they  both 
came  from  the  same  city,  he  replied  carelessly,  *  Know  him  by 
name  well  enough.'  Asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  little  grey 
mare,  he  said,  *  No — that  he  took  no  interest  in  racing.'  Asked 
*  What  sort  of  man  is  this  Hairtrigger  Jack  any  way  ? '  he  replied, 
<  Oh,  soft— softish ! ' 

.  This  was  enough  for  the  citizens  of  Tucson.  Yielding  to 
considerable  pressure,  Hairtrigger  Jack  consented  to  make  a 
match — the  little  grey  mare  to  run  half  a  mile  against  the  pride 
of  Tucson. 

He  said  he  did  not  care  about  gambling  any  way.  He  would  ^ 
not  bet  more  than  ten  dollars. 

There  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  Tucson  when  he  named  the 
figure  of  the  stakes.  Every  citizen  in  Tucson  wanted  a  hand  in 
it,  till  the  claim  of  each  panned  out  exceeding  small.  Some 
little  trouble  then  arose  to  find  a  stakeholder  agreeable  to  both 
parties.  To  each  one  named,  Hairtrigger  Jack  objected  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  him.  At  length  an  in- 
spiration fired  one  of  the  crowd.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  there's  a  man 
in  Tucson  comes  from  your  town — says  he  knows  you  by  name ; 
so  maybe  you'll  know  him — Josh  Thompson.' 
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*  Josh  Thompson,'  says  Jack,  doubtfully.  *  I  do  know  him  by 
name  certainly.  I  don't  have  the*  pleasure  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.  Still  I  never  heard  any  white  man  say  a  word 
against  his  character.  Yes,  gentlemen,'  he  said  brightening  up 
as  he  made  his  decision — while  a  great  sense  of  relief  filled 
Tucson  that  the  last  obstacle  was  overcome — *  I'm  agreeable  that 
Mr.  Thompson  shall  hold  the  stakes.' 

Hairtrigger  Jack  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  suitably  introduced 
by  a  leading  citizen  of  Tucson.  Hairtrigger  Jack  put  up  his 
ten  dollars,  which  were  pocketed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  while  the 
Tucson  representative  handed  a  similar  sum  to  the  same  gentle- 
man* 

^i^Sii^i^^xigg^eT  Jack's  capital  would  appear  to  have  been  now 
exhausted,  but  in  a  short  while  he  came  to  Mr.  Thompson  with 
twenty  dollars  in  his  hand,  saying  he  had  found  a  man  who  wished 
to  back  his  mare. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  was  at  no  personal  trouble  to  bring  up  to  the 
stakeholder  the  man  who  should  cover  this  stake.  About  that 
there  was  no  diflBculty.  Like  fly-catchers  on  a  rail  awaiting  the 
passing  *bug,'  every  loafer  at  the  bar  which  Mr.  Thompson 
affected  kept  his  dollars  on  hand  for  a  chance  of  speculation 
against  the  grey  mare.  The  twenty  were  promptly  met  by  the 
putting  up  of  a  similar  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Tucsonites. 

Again,  but  a  short  while  elapsed  before  Hairtrigger  Jack  was 
again  along — this  time  with  forty  dollars,  which  he  had  been  asked 
to  put  up  in  favour  of  the  grey.  This  advance,  likewise,  was 
eagerly  responded  to.  All  through  the  day  Hairtrigger  Jack 
kept  calling  in  on  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  chief  saloon  with  a  com- 
mission to  back  the  mare  for  varying,  but  constantly  increasing, 
sums,  until  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  in  all  were  staked  on 
the  result  of  the  match. 

Speculation  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  an  inability,  not 
on  the  part  of  the  backers  of  the  mare,  but  on  the  part  of  Tucson 
to  meet  the  stakes  put  up  on  the  mare's  behalf.  Such  a  change 
was  rarely  seen ;  and  what  was  yet  more  remarkable,  though  in 
the  growing  excitement  it  passed  almost  without  observation, 
was  that  none  of  Hairtrigger  Jack's  backers  had  put  up  their 
stakes  in  person,  but  had  all  commissioned  the  staking  of  them  to 
the  owner  of  the  mare. 

A  portion  of  the  transactions  between  Hairtrigger  Jack  and 
the  stakeholder,  which  neither  of  them  mentioned  to  the  citizens 
of  Tucson,  consisted  iu  the  transference,  from  the  pocket  of  the 
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latter  to  that  of  the  former,  of  the  amount  of  the  stakes  as  they 
were  from  time  to  time  deposited.  It  necessarily  followed  from 
this  arrangement  that  the  amount  of  money  actually  held  by 
Mr.  Thompson  at  the  close  of  speculation  was  less  by  almost 
one  half  than  the  nominal  amount  for  which  he  was  responsible ; 
for  the  money  which  Hairtrigger  Jack  kept  putting  up  as  a  fresb 
stake  consisted  entirely — save  for  his  original  ten  dollars — of 
stakes  put  up  by  the  citizens  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
little  troubled,  however,  by  the  deficiency  on  the  credit  side  of 
his  account,  for  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  grey  mare's 
success. 

The  race  was  run. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  had  some  difficulty  in  not  winning  by  more 
than  five  or  six  lengths. 

As  soon  as  he  passed  the  judge's  box  he  rode  up  to  the  stake- 
holder, and,  with  his  pistol-hand  behind  him,  received  the  stakes, 
without  dismounting,  with  his  left.  He  said  very  few  words  of 
good-bye  to  the  people  of  Tucson — though  several  leading  citizens 
requested  him  to  look  in  at  the  saloon — and  rode  away  across  the 
desert,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  direction  of  San 
Jacinto. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tucson  that  he  had  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
Hairtrigger  Jack ;  but  the  fact  that  he  had  paid  over  the  stakes, 
and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  winner  of  the  race  towards 
him  when  he  attempted  a  show  of  delay  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment, told  strongly  in  his  favour ;  though  in  point  of  fact  this  last 
little  piece  of  comedy  had  been  carefully  preconcerted.  Towards 
nightfall  he  might  have  been  seen  trudging  across  the  desert  to  a 
rendezvous  agreed  on  between  himself  and  Hairtrigger  Jack. 

Hairtrigger  Jack  was  not  there,  however.  Mr.  Thompson 
waited  long,  and  said  many  things,  but  he  did  not  come ;  nor 
when  after  four  days  and  nights  of  foot  travelling  Mr.  Thompson 
arrived,  almost  starving — a  *  dead-beat,'  physically  as  well  as 
financially  this  time — at  San  Jacinto,  had  anything  been  there 
seen  of  his  estimable  fellow-citizen. 

In  fact,  not  from  that  day  to  this  has  Mr.  Thompson  or  anyone 
else  in  San  Jacinto  set  eyes  upon  him,  or  upon  the  little  grey 
mare,  or  upon  those  dollars  which  he  promised,  with  a  pathetic 
earnestness  that  was  almost  tearful,  to  divide  fair  and  square  with 
his  friend  and  partner.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  means  by 
which  Mr.  Thompson  has  raised  himself  to  that  eminent  position 
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wbich  he  now  holds  in  San  Jacinto,  it  certainly  was  not  by  going 
into  partnership  with  Hairtrigger  Jack;  but  if  anyone  feels  a 
curiosity  to  inspect  the  interior  economy  of  San  Jacinto  gaol  he 
need  be  at  no  further  trouble  than  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
mayor,  if  he  knows  anything  of  a  fellow  townsman  named  Hair- 
trigger  Jaok. 

I  need  not  say  that  J  took  especial  care  to  make  no  reference 
to  this  gentleman  as  Mr.  Thompson  and  I  rode  along  towards 
Don  Josei's  ranche.    As  we  drew  nearer  it  we  found  the  country 
marked   off    with  small  white  surveyors'  stakes,  doubtless  in 
anticipation  of  a  ^  boom,'  which,  though  since  partially  realised, 
had  naturally  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  enterprising  imagina- 
tions of  these  children  of  the  West.   The  sight  of  these  surveyors' 
stakes  led  Mr.  Thompson  into  a  vein  of  moralising  in  course  of 
which  he  gave  a  masterly  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  so  common  in 
the  Western  States,  named   ^boom.'      The  most    striking  and 
typical  symptom  of  a  ^  boom '  is  a  feverish  desire  on  the  part  of 
its  victim  to  become  possessed  of  real  estate,  with  the  avowed  or 
latent  object  of  speedily  disposing  of  it  at  a  considerable  advance 
on  the  pnrchase  money  to  another  of  the  victims.     This  disease 
reacts  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  itself,  for  since  the  authorities 
have  institnted  no  system  of  quarantine  to  prevent  its  contagion, 
and  the  ^  boom '  exerts  a  fatal  attraction  over  a  practically  un- 
limited area,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  ^  boom '  the  more 
people  pour  into  the  country,  and  the  more  people  flock  into  the 
country  the  greater  the  *  boom.' 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  in  many  cases  very  obscure,  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Thompson,  who  in  pathology  would  probably 
have  been  an  advocate  of  the  ^  germ '  theory,  is  inclined  to  suspect 
the  *  boom '  of  a  physical,  atmospheric,  or  even  diabolic  origin. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  it  was  founded  on  the  hopes  of 
railway  extension. 

The  disease  is  fed  by  the  payment  of  money,  or  by  the  promise 
^0  P^y ;  <^d  it  is  to  those  afflicted  in  the  latter  form  that  it  is 
apt,  when  the  crisis  comes,  to  be  most  fatal.  To  some  few  of  its 
survivors  it  appears  to  have  been  of  positive  benefit — to  have 
cleared  out  the  constitution,  as  it  were ;  but  of  the  majority  it 
does  but  clean  out  the  pockets,  and  leave  them  ^  dead  broke '  in 
such  direct  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the  attack,  that  we 
may  financially  paraphrase  a  mathematical  formula  and  say  that 
*"  booms  "  and  "  dead-beats  "  (like  action  and  reaction)  are  equal 
and  opposite.' 
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Sacb,  inadequately  transcribed,  was  Mr.  Thompson's  diagnosis 
of  the  fatal  epidemic  known  as  '  boom.' 

<  Now  I  shoatd  not  be  asking  you  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
journeying  all  the  way  to  Don  Josefs  ranchie  if  there  were  nothing 
at  all  out  of  the  common  to  be  seen  when  we  arrive  there.  Bat 
in  point  of  fact,  though  much  commoner  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write  than  now,  Don  Josefs  ranche  and  household  were  on  a  scale 
which  even  then  was  seldom  seen. 

The  house  itself  covered  a  great  deal  of  space,  for  it  was  but 
one  story  high.  It  was  raised  from  the  ground  on  stone  founda- 
tions— the  roof  of  tiles  of  a  very  bright  red,  finely  burnt  by  the 
Mission  Indians  many  years  before.  The  house  and  offices  were 
built  round  a  large  court  or  quadrangle.  A  double  set  of  stair- 
ways led  from  the  road  to  a  verandah  running  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  as  you  sat  in  the  shade  of  this  verandah  you  looked 
out  over  the  prettiest  little  garden  imaginable,  with  vineyard  and 
orchard  beyond.  And  when  your  eye  ranged  further,  far  as  ever 
you  could  see  spread  the  exquisitely  delicate  green  of  the  alfilleria, 
an  annual  which  strictly  speaking  is  a  species  of  wild  geranium, 
but  which  affords  pasture  of  a  remarkably  fattening  quality  when 
fresh,  and  when  dry  forms  on  the  ground  a  natural  hay,  on  which 
stock  may  be  supported  until  the  dry  season  is  over.  It  is  a 
wonderful  provision  of  kind  Nature. 

Don  Josef  received  us  with  as  hearty  a  British  welcome  as  if 
his  name  conveyed  no  suggestion  whatever  of  the  liidalgo.  He 
was  genuinely  pleased  to  see  us,  nor  was  his  welcome  confined  to 
words  alone,  for  he  forthwith  concocted  for  us  a  ^  toddy,'  as  he 
named  it,  of  such  potency  as  did  no  scant  justice  to  the  name  of 
its  chief  ingredient-^— agrt^ardienie,  or  fire-water.  The  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire-water.  For  the  future  under  Don  Josefs  hospitable 
and  red-tiled  roof  I  determined  to  mix  my  potions  for  myself. 

The  morrow  of  our  arrival  was  to  me  a  day  to  be  remembered. 
It  was  my  first  sight  of  the  breaking-in  to  the  saddle,  in  the 
Mexican  manner,  of  selected  members  of  the  herds  of  semi-wild 
horses  which  ranged  on  Don  Josefs  ranche.  On  these  large 
ranches  the  geldings  are  divided  into  bands,  or  ^caponaras/  of 
some  sixty  in  each.  Each  band  is  under  the  leadership  of  a 
certain  *  bell '  mare  with  whom  the  colts  have  been  associated  ever 
since  weaning-time,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  attached  they  grow 
to  their  own  particular  *  bell '  mare,  evincing  the  greatest  wish  to 
rejoin  her  if  separated  from  her,  though  taking  not  the  slightest 
notip^  of  the  *beir  n^ares  of  gtber  bwds,    Aod  what  is  yet 
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stranger — not  merely  a  fancy  of  the  natives,  but  a  well-established 
iiEu^t— colts  who  are  separated  from  the  mare  to  whom  they  have 
been  accustomed  will  far  more  readily  follow  a  white  or  nearly 
white  mare  than  one  of  any  other  colour. 

The  bands  from  which  selection  for  breaking  was  to  be  made 
had  been  driven  the  previous  day  into  a  large  pastare-field  just 
beyond  the  vineyard.  Soon  after  dawn  the  men  were  at  work 
parting  out  from  these  bands  those  to  be  immediately  brokea  to 
the  saddle — ^any  sickly  specimen  being  left  for  a  future  time. 
The  selected  geldings  were  then  driven  oflF,  under  the  charge  of 
an  old  ^  bell '  mare,  into  a  strong  enclosure,  or  corral,  in  the  shape 
of  a  square  of  some  hundred  feet  a  side.  They  will  be  kept  with 
this  same  ^  bell '  mare  for  some  time  in  enclosed  pastures,  in  order 
that  when  again  turned  loose  on  the  ranche  these  broken,  or 
*  gentle'  horses,  as  they  are  termed,  may  be  in  one  band 
together,  instead  of  running  wild  with  uncultured  associates. 

Now  the  real  business  is  about  to  commence.  The  gate  of 
the  corral  is  closed.  There  is  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  (while  the 
majordomo  casts  his  eye  around  to  see  that  all  is  in  order  and 
readiness),  which  gives  me  time  to  appreciate  the  features  of  the 
scene  before  me.  In  one  corner  of  the  corral  is  the  band  of 
terrified  geldings,  huddled  together  and  snorting  in  their  fear, 
apparently  ^  marking  time,'  and  treading  on  one  another's  toes 
as  they  attempt  with  monotonous  persistence  to  push  their  way 
through  the  wall  of  the  corral.  Near  the  gate  of  the  corral  sit 
the  Mexicans  upon  their  horses,  calm  and  unimpressionable,  con- 
tinuously smoking  cigarettes,  slowly  drawing  out  and  adjusting 
their  long  raw-hide  *  riatas,'  or  lassoes.  On  the  fence  of  the 
corral  sits  the  *  bronco'  rider. 

The  *  bronco '  rider,  or  *  wild '  rider,  is  the  name  given  to  those 
younger  men  who  do-  the  rougher  work  of  first  backing  the 
unbroken  horses.  His  stock-in-trade  consists  of  a  pair  of  long 
spurs  with  enormously  spiked  rowels.  From  the  spurs  hang 
small  chains,  with  weights  attached,  whose  use  will  be  very 
shortly  apparent.  The  next  article  of  his  equipment  is  a  strong 
saddle  with  horn  and  high  cantle,  and  broad  horsehair  ^  sinch,'  or 
girth.  Finally,  a  raw-hide  halter  and  reins,  to  which  halter,  or 
*jacamore,'is  attached  a  strip  of  leather  for  blindfolding  the  horse 
which  is  to  be  broken. 

With  a  glance  around  him  of  searching  scrutiny,  though 
veiled  beneath  an  assumption  of  nonchalance,  which  is  a  national 
characteristic,  the  majordomo  assures  himself  that  all  is  in  good 
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order.  ^  Baeno/  he  says,  half  in  soliloquy,  then  walks  his  horse 
into  the  middle  of  the  corral,  whirls  his  ^  riata,'  with  its  fatal  noose^ 
twice  or  three  times  round  his  head,  and  with  merely  a  graceful 
turn  of  the  wrist,  wherein  is  all  the  perfection  of  the  art  which 
conceals  art,  despatches  the  noose  flying  through  the  air,  to  fall 
lightly  as  a  well-thrown  salmon-fly  over  the  neck  of  the  gelding 
which  he  has  selected  as  the  flrst  victim* 

Involuntarily  an  admiring  '  bravo ! '  escapes  my  lips,  greatly 
to  the  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  the  scorn,  of  those  around,  to 
whom  such  an  exhibition  of  skill  is  of  everyday  occurrence. 

And  now  a  battle  royal  commences.  The  noosed  gelding 
plunges  in  his  terror  into  the  midst  of  his  scarcely  less  terrified 
companions,  as  the  hooked  salmon  makes  for  the  deep  water.  So, 
like  a  skilful  fisherman,  the  majordomo  gives  the  horse  line, 
always  however  keeping  on  him  a  steady  strain — now  lifting  high 
the  *  riata '  to  clear  his  own  horse's  head,  now  throwing  it  with  a 
sudden  movement  to  one  side  or  other  to  avoid  the  rush  of  this 
horse  or  that  of  those  who  crowd  around  their  noosed  companion. 
Gradually  the  victim  is  separated  from  the  band.  The  majordomo 
is  able  to  take  a  turn  or  two  of  his  ^  riata '  round  the  horn  of  the 
saddle.  His  own  horse,  traitorously  renouncing  under  the  over- 
mastering kingship  of  man  all  natural  ties  of  affection  with  the 
equine  race,  aids  bim  by  keeping  himself  braced,  with  fore-legs 
extended,  and  ever  with  his  head  towards  the  captive.  For  cap- 
tive he  almost  is.  The  capitulation  is  at  hand.  Still  he  hangs 
back,  but  more  by  the  dead  weight  of  his  body  than  by  active 
exertion  of  his  muscles.  Once  or  twice  he  makes  a  strange  chok- 
ing in  the  throat.  He  reels,  and  then  down  he  goes  upon  his 
side,  to  all  appearance  dead. 

Now  the  '  bronco '  rider  slips  down  off  his  perch.  Quickly  he 
adjusts  the  blind  and  the  ^  jacamore,'  and  the  poor  horse,  stupefied, 
blindfolded,  and  exhausted,  stands  up,  at  length,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  repeated  kicks.  The  saddle  is  put  on  and  secured,  the 
^  sinch '  being  drawn  cruelly  tight.  The  blind  is  now  lifted,  the 
'  riata '  being  still  around  the  horse's  neck,  and  he  exercises  what 
strength  remains  to  him  in  trying  to  ^  buck '  or  kick  the  saddle 
from  his  back.  During  these  vain  antics  the  majordomo,  assisted 
by  the  other  horsemen,  coaxes  or  drives  him  out  from  the  corral, 
where,  upon  the  deep  sand  of  the  bank  of  a  river  which  runs 
through  Don  Josef's  ranche,  the  poor  beast  is  again  choked  until 
he  submits  to  having  the  blind  replaced  over  his  eyes. 

Then,  after  much  patting  of  the  saddle  and  the  application  of 
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some  vile  terms  in  Spanish,  the  ^  bronco  '  rider  leaps  into  his  seat. 
He  leans  forward,  slips  ofT  the  riata,  and  undoes  the  bh'nd. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  two  assistants  on  horseback  rush  up 
behind  with  screams  and  whistling  of  their  riatas  through  the 
air*  Now,  too,  we  see  the  use  of  the  little  chains  and  weights 
attaohed  to  the  spurs,  for  the  ^  bronco '  rider  has  thrown  these 
chains  over  the  spikes  of  his  rowels  so  that  they  do  not  revolve, 
and  digging  them  into  the  ^  sinch/  has  a  heel-grip  which  defies 
every  manoeuvre  of  the  horse,  save  the  not  unusual  one  of  lying 
down  upon  the  sand.  This,  of  all  possible  modes  of  behaviour  on 
the  horse's  part,  is  the  least  to  be  desired.  If  he  buck,  that  is 
better  than  lying  down  and  sulking ;  but  his  usual  conduct  is  to 
set  off  at  a  gallop.  Then,  when  thoroughly  exhausted,  his  neck 
is  pulled  this  way  and  that,  he  is  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  is  eventually  unsaddled  and  released  to  meditate  upon 
the  vanity  of  equine  wishes  in  the  field  in  which  the  whole  band 
is  enclosed,  imtil  each  member  of  it  has  several  times  undergone 
this  process. 

The  majordomo  had  led  off  with  the  first  captive,  but  no 
sooner  was  his  especial  victim  separated  from  the  rest  than 
another  man  commenced  the  early  stages  of  the  process  with 
another  horse.  All  through  the  day  the  work  went  on.  There 
were  on  hand  some  twenty  or  so  *  bronco '  riders,  and  at  least 
twice  that  number  of  men  on  thoroughly  trained  horses. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  interesting  but  not  altogether  a 
pleasing  sight.  The  work  seemed  rough,  even  to  cruelty ;  and 
though  perhaps  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  horses  scarcely 
amounted  to  positive  pain,  the  unquestionably  great  discomfort 
must  have  been  tenfold  intensified  by  their  frantic  terror.  This 
is  but  one  of  several  almost  equally  rough-and-ready  methods 
by  which  the  Mexican  breaks  the  wild  horse  for  his  own 
riding.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  others  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
brutal. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  proportion  of  horses  thus 
broken  which  attain  real  excellence  as  hacks  is  very  small,  but  the 
training  of  this  small  minority  is  very  perfect.  I  have  myself 
seen  a  large  steer  lassoed  simultaneously  by  two  ^  vacqueros,'  one 
upon  each  side — one  lassoing  him  round  the  head,  another  round 
the  hind  legs.  Thus  they  threw  him  and  stretched  him  upon  the 
grass.  Then,  each  attaching  the  end  of  his  ^  riata '  to  the  horn  of 
his  horse's  saddle,  they  both  jumped  down  to  make  their  ex- 
amination of  the  steer,  leaving  with  perfect  confidence  the  horses 
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to  hang  back  on  their  haunches,  and  by  thus  keeping  the  ^  riatas ' 
taut,  keep  the  steer  stretched  helpless  on  the  ground. 

I  spent  about  a  week  with  my  genial  host.  Mr.  Thompson 
had  then  to  return  to  his  high  municipal  duties  in  San  Jacinto  ; 
but  being  now  so  near  the  southern  line  of  the  States,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  excursion  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  I  was 
alone.  I  could  speak  but  few  words  of  the  patois  Spanish  of  the 
country.  My  journey  had  all  the  charm  of  uncertainty  as  to  its 
issue. 

After  crossing  a  stream  called,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Sweet  Water,  I  rode  all  day  without  meeting  a  soul  over  a  country 
destitute  of  any  sign  of  cultivation,  and  of  the  poorest  and  most 
desolate  aspect.  I  followed  a  tolerably  well-defined  track,  leading 
somewhat  away  from  the  coast-line,  and  towards  sunset  stmck  a 
Fettlement  of  some  half-dozen  houses,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  a  shanty  comprising  a  liquor  saloon,  grocery  store,  and  billiard- 
room.  Adjoining  the  saloon  were  a  boarded  corral  and  a  stack  of 
hay.  I  succeeded  in  making  myself  sufficiently  understood  to 
gaia  permission  to  turn  out  my  horse  in  the  corral  and  give  him 
some  hay.  I  left  my  saddle-bags  and  blankets  strapped  to  the 
saddle,  which,  with  the .  bridle,  I  hung  on  the  fence.  My  gun  I 
took  with  me  to  the  porch  of  the  house. 

The  company  at  the  supper-table  consisted  of  six  or  seven  of 
quite  the  most  villainous-looking  ruffians  I  ever  had  the  misfortune 
to  set  eyes  on.  Unfortunately,  as  they  spoke  Mexican-Spanish,  I 
was  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  enjoying  their  conversation. 

After  supper  we  sat  around  in  the  little  porch.  It  was  a 
heavenly  night  of  brilliant  moonlight.  I  could  see  my  horse,  who 
ha«l  finished  his  feed  of  hay,  vainly  endeavouring  to  crop  some 
dessert  off  the  short  grass.  Then  to  my  surprise  one  of  the  party 
addressed  me  in  very  fair  English. 

*  Where  did  you  get  that  horse  ? '  he  inquired,  pointing  to  him. 
I  told  him  where  I  had  purchased  him,  and  the  name  of  his 

former  owner. 

*  Cannot  be,'  he  rejoined.  *  This  man/  pointing  to  one  who  if 
possible  looked  a  somewhat  blacker  villain  than  the  rest,  ^this 
man  says  the  horse  is  his,  and  that  it  was  stolen  from  him  last 
year.' 

I  intimated,  as  politely  as  possible,  that  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man must  be  labouring  under  a  mistake. 

My  answer  was  interpreted  to  the  claimant  of  the  horse,  who 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  look  of  injured  innocence 
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that  was  quite  tonching  to  witness*  His  comrades,  however, 
commenced  tracing  the  horse's  brand  in  gigantic  outline  upon  the 
Fand,  and  pointing  from  their  pictorial  design  to  the  injured 
innocent  with  the  view  of  making  me  understand  the  brand  to  be 
the  sign-manual  of  his  ownership. 

*  You  see,'  said  the  interpreter,  *  that  is  my  friend's  brand,  and 
all  these  gentlemen  know  it  well.' 

Clearly  I  was  in  the  hands  of  Philistines.  I  held  my  peace 
and  awaited  developments. 

Since  I  said  nothing,  the  interpreter  took  upon  himself  the 
Christian  oflSce  of  mediator.  He  informed  me  that,  seeing  that  I 
had  been  imposed  upon,  and  appeared  attached  to  the  horse,  the 
cavalero  (denoting  his  friend),  would  sell,  him  to  me  for  sixty 
dollars. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  rave  man,  and  I  set  a 
considerable,  perhaps  exorbitant,  value  on  my  own  life.  Never- 
theless,  I  could  not  so  far  delude  myself  as  to  believe  it  would  be 
of  much  weight  when  set  in  the.  balance  by  these  gentlemen  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  against  sixty  dollars.     , 

I  laughed  to  scorn  the  supposition, that  I  could  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  much  wealth,  and  the  conference  concluded  with  an 
ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter  that  on  the  morrow  I 
should  be  summoned  before  the  incorruptible  and  inflexible  justice 
of  a  Mexican  law  court,  where  all  these  gentlemen  would  combine 
to  bear  against  me  such  overwhelming  evidence  that  I  must 
infallibly  lose  my  horse,  could  I  not  manage  to  collect  sufficient 
dollars  to  square  the  judge.  I  replied  that  I  could  of  course 
have  no  objection  to  abiding  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

On  the  conclusion  of  our  parley  the  party  commenced  a  game 
of  monte,  under  the  stimulus  of  frequent  and  liberal  potations. 
At  a  moment  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  highest  and  the 
drinking  at  its  deepest  I  stole  out  unregarded  from  my  seat  in 
the  porch.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  haystack  my  good  horse 
came  up  to  me  and  allowed  me  to  put  on  him  his  saddle  and 
bridle.  I  opened  the  corral  gate,  and  jumping  into  the  saddle 
gave  a  yell  of  *  Good  bye ! '  to  the  startled  monte  players.  They 
responded  to  my  greeting  with  a  few  wild  revolver  shots  fired 
after  me  at  100  yards  range  as  I  galloped  through  the  moonlight, 
and  about  9  a.m.  I  arrived,  safe  and  sound,  in  the  land  of  the  free, 
under  the  sheltering  segis  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
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Fear  and  Hate.' 


EMERSON  somewhere  recommends  the  people  who  are  afraid  of 
doing  anything  to  go  and  do  it.  In  like  manner,  they  might 
be  told  to  love  anything  they  hated ;  and  both  commands,  without 
consideration,  would  sound  like  sheer  nonsense.  Yet  there  is 
truth  in  them  both. 

All  kinds  of  fear — and  hatred  is  very  nearly  allied  with  fear — 
may  be  reduced,  speaking  generally,  to  the  fear  of  death,  and  of 
frustration,  which  is  partial  death.  Here  the  word  must  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  to  include,  not  physical  death  only,  but  what 
we  call  the  death  of  a  man's  higher  nature,  and  likewise  of  bis 
lower.  For,  to  dread  of  degradation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dread 
of  the  penalties  of  self-sacrifice,  on  the  other,  many  are  all 
their  lives  in  bondage ;  and  the  man  who  would  bum  at  the  stake 
without  flinching  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  coward  about  his  soul. 

Men  are  bound  to  fear  in  some  way,  and  it  is  right  that  thej 
should  fear,  but  not  right  that  they  should  merely  be  afraid  of 
whatever  it  is  that  alarms  them.  They  ought  Tiot  to  fear  it  at  the 
same  time.  All  kinds  of  courage  are  not  worth  having.  There  may 
be  two  men  fearless  in  the  face  of  some  physical  or  moral  peril — 
the  fool  and  the  saint ;  and  the  fearlessness  of  the  latter  will  include 
fear  as  a  working  element,  while  that  of  the  former  will  be  ignorant 
that  there  is  anything  to  fear.  It  is  what  we  call  foolhardiness, 
and  a  state  into  which  most  people  fall  at  least  now  and  then, 
when  they  think  that  for  them  there  is  no  danger  in  some 
particular  direction.  To  take  a  common  case,  a  man  may  say  : 
*  I  may  be  faulty  enough,  but  I  never  was  and  never  will  be 
mercenary.'  He  may  never  have  been  called  so ;  but  how  can  he 
look  back  on  his  life  and  say  that  he  has  always  given  ungrudg- 
ingly and  liberally — even  of  money — much  more  of  sympathy, 
time,  labour — that  he  has  not  been  frequently,  when  he  comes  to 
think  of  it,  incredibly  paltry  and  mean,  not  because  he  had  nothing 
to  share,  but  because  sharing  bored  or  irritated  him,  smd  he  wanted 
»  This  essay  is  less  original  than  the  result  of  different  conversations. — M.  K. 
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to  keep  whatever  it  was  to  himself?  Does  it  make  him  less 
UBgeneroas  that  no  one  blamed  him?  By  making  our  own 
verdicts,  when  others  condemn  us  who  do  not  know  the  tempta- 
tions we  have  had,  and  by  taking  theirs  when  chances  they  never 
suspected  accuse  us  of  neglect — by  a  judicious  mixture  of  other 
people's  opinion  of  us  and  our  own  of  ourselves,  we  may  be 
justified  much  oftener  than  we  have  any  right  to  be.  But  ours 
will  be  the  confidence  of  real  or  would-be  ignorance. 

The  fearlessness  of  the  brave  and  wise  man  is  that  which  is 
not  ignorant  of,  but  has  mastered  fear.  In  him  the  dread  of 
death  is  no  unreasoning  terror ;  what  we  see  is  rather  a  deep  faith 
in  life,  and  a  resolve  to  express  its  meaning  at  all  costs.  It  is  true 
that  the  bravest  men  will  be  the  most  acutely  sensible  of  what  is 
lost  by  failing  in  this  expression ;  but  they  will  be  the  first  to 
avert  such  loss  by  continual  efibrt  after  the  expression  itself.  And, 
if  their  faith  is  strong  enough,  no  terror  of  failure  will  paralyse 
them,  for  they  will  believe  that  failure,  however  ultimate  it  seems, 
does  not  express  any  universal  fact,  but  only  a  particular  discord, 
that  has  its  resolution  in  another  mind  than  theirs,  or  any  finite 
one. 

Such  faith  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  only  thing  which  over- 
comes the  fear  of  death  in  men.  Faith  that  the  whole  is  some- 
thing better  than,  and  explains,  the  part ;  that  the  glimpses  and 
fragments  of  meaning  caught  by  us  are  justified,  perhaps  far  more 
than  justified,  by  a  universal  meaning.  That  Shakespeare,  and 
Plato,  and  St.  Paul—that  beauty,  love,  and  honour — are  not  like 
broken  bits  of  wreck,  tossed  up  by  a  dreary  main  that  contains 
nothing  better,  but  like  ripples  in  a  dull  narrow  creek,  distorted 
and  hemmed  in,  and  watched  by  dim  eyes  that  never  looked  on 
the  ocean,  yet  one  with  the  ocean  all  the  same. 

Now,  for  such  faith — a  faith  that  will  not  only  overcome  life, 
but  death — there  is  no  convincing  reason.  Pessimism  and 
optimism  are  equally  logical  and  equally  illogical ;  that  is,  they 
are  both  in  want  of  premises.  We  may  believe,  with  a  conviction 
that  nothing  shakes,  that  even  without  the  wider  faith  there  are 
thiugs  worth  living  and  dying  for,  whose  value  is  inexpressible, 
and  a  difference,  which  cannot  be  cancelled,  between  right  and 
wrong ;  but  we  want  more.  We  want  to  believe  that  what  we 
know  is  not  the  best,  and  is  yet  inseparable  from  the  best. 

We  may  believe  this  theoretically,  and  not  practically.  Only 
a  few  formulate  the  doubt  which  others  act  under  without 
furmulating  it.     In  great  measure  we  live  in  a  state  of  fear  of 
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death  in  on&  form  or  another,  complete  or  partial,  our  owli  or  of 
our  friends — fear  which  is  no  element  in  courage,  but  the 
unjustifiable  dread  of  the  coward,  with  the  exaggeration  of  a 
nightmare.  We  are  afraid  to  grow  bad,  afraid  to  grow  good, 
afraid  of  social,  financial,  moral  failure ;  of  estrangement,  of  small 
discomforts  that  seem  to  blot  out  all  hope,  of  what  people  will 
think,  what  they  will  say.  We  know  our  possessions  by  the  tenor 
of  losing  them,  and  count  by  what  we  have  not  rather  than  by 
what  we  have.  We  assume  that  the  universe  is  principally 
hostile.  With  the  brave  man,  *  I  am  afraid  to  sin  *  means  *  I 
will  do  right  to  the  best  of  my  ability.'  With  the  coward  sin  is 
not  material  to  work  on,  but  a  stealthy  enemy  lurking  to  over- 
come him ;  or  a  weapon,  not  in  his  own,  but  in  an  unknown  and 
malicious  hand,  which  may  stab  at  any  time.  And  what  if  it 
does? 

Faith  is  not  proof,  nor  would  any  honourable  person  wish  to 
make  it  so.  But  it  is  not  dishonesty  so  long  as  it  claims  to  be 
what  it  is ;  and  it  is  not  superstition.  All  through  our  lives  we 
trust,  not  knowing  precisely  why  we  trust.  Yet,  taking  life 
altogether,  do  we  find  our  trust  belied  ?  If  we  do,  our  case  ia 
evil.  If  we  do  not,  we  know  the  difference  between  trust  and 
superstition.  Faith  should  be  too  proud  to  press  scientific 
evidence  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  its  proper  limits.  At  the  time 
when  it  decides  to  die  rather  than  do  this,  it  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  dying.  When  men  cast  away  the  last  shred  of 
false  certainty — however  it  is — their  trust  only  grows  stronger  in 
life,  and  death,  and  in  themselves.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying :  In 
God.  Faith  is  in  its  nature  incapable  of  proof.  None  the  less, 
without  some  share  of  it,  perhaps  the  less  said  and  thought  about 
these  subjects,  the  better. 

With  it,  it  is  possible  to  look  at  death  in  a  different  light. 
Cannot  one  conceive  that  to  other  eyes  there  is  no  death,  only 
eternal  fresh  life,  when  we  know  that  even  to  us  there  is  no  end 
that  is  not  also  a  beginning  ?  The  leaf  grows  green,  fades,  and 
falls,  making  its  tiny  difference,  and  is  gone.  Gone — ^and  yet  the 
whole  world  altered  to  make  it,  and  it  has  altered  the  whole 
world  for  ever.  Is  that  being  gone  ?  It  is  always  as  right  to 
say  that  something  is  being  made  as  to  say  that  something  is 
perishing.  So  likewise  we  see  a  good  man  die,  and  see  his 
influence  continue  in  those  nearest  him,  and  again  through  them 
in  others  who  have  never  heard  his  name.  And  this  is  only  what 
we  see.     But,  when  a  bad  man  dies,  his  influence  also  will  not 
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perish ;  but  he  has  altered  the  world  for  the  worse,  for  ever.  Has 
he  ?  That  depends  on  what  God  means  by  him.  He  may  be  a 
fidlore  to  himself  and  to  ns,  and  yet  he  may  be  filling  his  right 
and  indispensable  place  in  the  universe,  just  as  mnch  as  any  saint. 
Perhaps,  also,  when  we  look  steadily  at  spiritual  death  and 
frostration,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  part  the  thought  of  that  from 
spiritual  life  any  more  than  physical  life  from  physical  death.  A 
man  may  say  that  he  has  failed,  honestly  enough.  It  is  another 
thing  for  him  to  ask  if,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  universe  is 
a  &ilure.  If  he  thinks  it  is,  he  has  despair ;  if  not,  hope,  and  a 
new  beginning.  Will  the  thought  that  he  cannot  isolate  himself 
make  him  less  eager  to  begin  again  ?  Bather,  beginning  again 
will  be  to  him  the  first  expression  of  such  faith,  and  the  refuge 
from  despair.  The  right  fear  will  remain,  but  not  the  wrong  fear. 
More  and  more,  his  repentance  will  be  one  with  determination 
not  to  incur  the  same  pain  and  shame  again ;  less  and  less  will  he 
be  afiraid  to  remember,  or  afiraid  to  forget. 

A  man  may  have  this  faith  for  his  friends,  perhaps  more  readily 
than  for  himself.  They  may  have  failed — ^as  the  world  counts 
fiedlure ;  life  may  have  warped  them,  or  they  may  be  broken- 
hearted. Is  he  to  believe,  however,  that  they  mean  lees  to  him, 
who  knows  so  little  of  them,  than  to  Grod  ?  We  are  often  afraid 
of  idealising  too  much,  when  the  real  difficulty  is  that  we  can 
hardly  idealise  at  all.  Whatever  we  desire  for  those  we  love,  our 
desire  is  not  something  annihilated  by,  but  included  in,  a  wider 
intention.  Perhaps  the  chronic  fear  we  are  in  of  losing  ourselves 
or  our  friends  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  we  know  best 
what  is  best  for  U8y  and  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
But  if  we  were — if  this  isolation  were  the  true  thing — there  would 
be  for  us  no  friendship,  no  love,  no  honour.  Cling  as  we  may  to 
our  shreds  of  humanity,  the  endeavour  to  persist  eternally  as  we 
are  may  only  be  like  the  effort  of  a  siogle  note  in  a  piece  of  music 
to  maintain  itself  perpetually,  spoiling  the  whole  so  Heu:  as  it  can, 
but  also  becoming  quite  meaningless  and  futile,  whereas  in 
giving  itself  up  it  becomes  an  indispensable  part,  in  its  fullest 
meaning,  of  a  great  oratorio. 

One  or  two  things  may  be  added  about  hatred.  It  is  often  a 
great  relief  to  hate  people  frankly ;  and  we  feel  as  if  there  were 
persons  we  must  hate,  even  that  it  is  right  to  hate.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  in  the  least  how  much  we  hate  them,  so  long  as 
we  care  for  them  more.  Hate  is  an  element  in  love,  as  fear  in 
courage,  and  so  has  its  rightful  place ;  but  if  we  go  to  anyone 
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with  only  hatred,  only  dislike  for  them,  in  oar  minds,  we  are  both 
blind  and  irreverent.  No  matter  what  we  most  detest  in  them — 
their  selfishness,  complacency,  cruelty — there  is  a  point  at  which 
we  must  cease  to  judge ;  a  point  at  which  we  are  almost  com* 
pelled  to  believe  that  hatred  springs  from  want  of  understanding. 
When  we  say  that  we  have  nothing  in  common  with  people  we 
limit  ourselves  more  than  we  limit  them,  and  are  apt  to  be  quite 
as  stupid  and  unfeeling  as  very  likely  we  think  they  are. 

Dislike,  cold  or  violent,  scorn,  repugnance,  attitudes  of  mind 
which  often  make  us  feel  superior,  are  paltry,  if  they  are  nothing 
more.  Are  they  of  the  same  nature,  with  the  same  feelings  as 
referred  to  ourselves  ?  As  a  rule,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  except  in 
rare  cases,  that  we  love  ourselves  more  than  we  hate  ourselves ; 
that  even  our  self-scorn,  however  deep,  is  not  without  a  belief 
that  we  are  somehow  worth  while,  after  all.  Do  we  see  as  readily, 
in  the  failures  of  those  whom  we  please  to  dislike  as  they  are, 
fresh  possibilities,  or  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  their  blindness  as  we 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  our  own  ?  If  it  is  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a 
pain  to  us  when  anyone  else  falls  short  of  our  particular  ideal, 
then  perhaps  it  will  be  more  of  a  pain  than  of  a  pleasure  to  U9 
when  anyone  else  attains  it.  But  moral  blindness,  in  ourselves  or 
others,  is  a  personal  limitation,  of  which  the  only  just  hatred  is 
the  struggle  to  make  it  a  limitation  no  longer.  If,  in  what  seems 
evil,  as  well  as  in  what  seems  good,  there  is  really  infinite  meaning, 
then  hatred  simply  ought  to  express  the  determination  not  to  rest 
in  so  little  of  that  meaning  as  appears  on  the  surface. 

May  Kendall. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

* 

MSS.  FENTON  had  not  been  much  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
she  would  offend  her  cousin  when  she  told  him  that  he  could 
not  have  been  quite  so  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Moore  as  he  had 
fancied  himself.    Though  he  made  no  rejoinder  at  the  time,  he  was 
a  good  deal  hurt,  and  thought  that  if  she  had  been  really  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  she  would  not  have  made  such  a  speech.    The 
faLct  was  that  her  character,  like  her  voice,  had  occasional  queer 
breaks  in  it,  and  more  than  once  before  he  had  noticed  in  her  a 
want  of  tact  which  had  surprised  him.    In  this  particular  instance 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  forgiven  her  more  readily  had  he  not 
felt  that  her  taunt  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  plausible.     Perhaps 
be  had  been  over-punctilious,  perhaps  it  had  been   absurd  to 
expect  that  Susie  would  understand  why  he  had  avoided  her  for  so 

long,  perhaps But  he  determined  not  to  cheat  himself  with 

hopes  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse ;  and  if  he  was  a 
tittle  disappointed  when  he  heard  that  the  Moores  had  left  London, 
that  was  only  because  even  inexcusable  hopes  die  hard.  The 
General,  it  appeared,  had  been  threatened  with  an  attack  of  gout, 
and  had  therefore  hurried  his  family  off  to  Kissingen,  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  to  Switzerland  later  on. 

*  I  suppose  Claughton  will  have  the  gout  too,'  Fred  said  to 
himself,  with  a  doleftd  laugh.  *  Or  perhaps  he  will  join  them 
without  a  pretext ;  probably  they  won't  require  one  of  him.* 

We  all  know  how  people  who  have  always  enjoyed  robust 
health  will  howl  the  house  down  if  a  little  salutary  physical  disci- 
pline in  the  shape  of  a  head-ache  or  a  tooth-ache  comes  upon 
them.     We  endeavour  to  be  sorry  for  such  people,  and  to  make 

due  allowance  f  jr  them ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  our  own  heroic 
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and  COD  slant  endurance  of  far  worse  things,  we  can't  help  remark- 
ing that  they  do  not  bear  pain  very  well.  Poor  Fred  had  plenty 
of  coarage  and  a  perfect  temper,  but  he  had  never,  until  now, 
known  the  meaning  of  a  really  sharp  bout  of  mental  suffering, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  made  himself  slightly  ridiculous, 
exhibiting  a  countenance  of  the  most  deplorable  misery  to  a  world 
which  is  only  too  prone  to  laugh  at  miserable  countenances.  Some 
of  his  friends  Jcn^w  ,or  gi^essed  what  was  the  matter  with  him, 
others  supposed  that  he  was  still  grieving  over  the  loss  of  his 
uncle's  fortune ;  only  one  of  them  sincerely  pitied  him.  But 
then,  to  be  sure,  she  was  a  host  in  herself. 

If  Mrs.  Fenton  had  seemed  to  lack  nicety  of  perception  on  the 
occasion  just  referred  to,  she  did  not  again  lay  herself  open  to  any 
such  reproach.  Her  opinion  as  to  the  comparatively  trifling 
nature  of  her  cousin's  malady  may  have  remained  unaltered ;  but 
she  abstained  from  expressing  it,  and,  indeed,  she  was  good  enough 
to  abstain  from  any  direct  allusion  to  Susie  Moore.  What  she  did 
was  to  cheer  the  young  fellow  up  as  best  she  could  by  giving  him 
plenty  to  do.  She  insisted  upon  his  taking  her  to  theatres  and 
concerts  ;  she  affected  to  lean  upon  him  a  great  deal,  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice  in  a  hundred  small  matters ;  in  short,  she  tried  to 
give  him  the  idea  that  he  was  indispensable  to  her;  and  if  he  saw 
through  her  kindly  stratagems  they  were  not  the  less  succeBsful 
oa  that  account.  Whether  he  was  indispensable  to  her  or  not, 
she  became,  by  degrees,  almost  indispensable  to  him.  His 
happiest  hours  were  passed  in  her  society ;  she  made  him  forget 
his  troubles ;  sometimes  she  made  him  laugh,  and  when  she  had 
achieved  that  feat  she  was  so  childishly  triumphant  over  it  that 
he  could  not  but  be  touched  and  grateful. 

She  and  he  spent  several  afternoons  in  house-hunting  together, 
for  he  agreed  with  her  that  her  best  plan  would  be  to  make  London 
her  head-quarters.  For  the  matter  of  that,  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  a  small  house  in  the  country  as  well,  if 
she  cared  to  set  up  two  establishments.  However,  she  did  not 
find  anything  in  Mayfair,  or  Belgravia,  or  South  Kensington  that 
altogether  satisfied  her,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  she  decided  to 
remaiji  homeless  until  the  autumn. 

*  After  all,'  she  said  one  day,  *  who  knows  whether  I  shall  ever 
want  a  house  of  my  own  ?  I  may  be  going  to  die,  or  I  may  be 
going  to  lose  all  my  money — who  knows  ?' 

*  Considering  that  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  that  you  have 
Mr.  Breffit  to  look  after  your  investments  for  you,  I  don't  think 
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either  of  those  catastrophes  is  very  probable,'  answered   P>ed, 
langhiBg. 

Bat  ehe  was  in  one  of  her  depressed  moods  and  she  did  not 
join  in  his  laughter.  *  Nothing  is  improbable,  except  happiness/ 
she  declared.  *  That  is  improbable  for  everybody  and  most  im- 
probable for  me.  Jast  now  I  am  quite  happy — at  least,  I  should 
be  if  I  conld  believe  that  things  would  go  on  like  this.  But  I 
can't  believe  it.  Sometimes  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  my- 
self, and  that  I  am  rich,  and  that  I  can  sit  with  my  hands  before 
me,  doing  nothing  for  the  rest  of  my  days  if  I  choose.' 

*  Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  your  father  would  leave  you 
at  least  a  part  of  his  fortune  when  he  died  ? '  asked  Fred  won- 
deringly. 

She  Bhook  her  head.  *  Never  !  I  give  you  my  word  that  I 
never  bestowed  a  single  thought  upon  the  subject  until  that  day 
when  I  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Sydney  paper.  I  didn't  look 
forward  at  all ;  I  just  went  on  from  day  to  day  and  tried  to  forget 
that  there  was  an  awful  future  coming  when  I  should  1>e  old  and 
ugly  and  voiceless.  Well,  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  that,' 
she  added,  with  an  abrupt  change  of  manner ;  *  the  past  is  dead 
and  gone,  and  the  future  is  the  future.  The  present,  at  all 
events,  belongs  to  us,  and  we  will  make  the  most  of  it.  I  wi.-:h 
you  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  do.' 

He  said  he  enjoyed  being  with  her — which,  indeed,  was  quite 
true — and  she  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  his  reply. 

But  the  time  very  soon  came  when  these  two  good  friends 
had  to  part.  Parliament  had  risen ;  all  the  fashionable  peo[ilf», 
had  left  London,  and  Mrs.  Fenton  had  engagements  which  neces- 
sitated  her  departure.  Lady  Clamborough,  who  had  taken  her 
up  very  strongly,  had  invited  her  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Scotland, 
and  other  ladies,  thinking  that  she  would  make  a  useful  addition 
to  a  house-party,  had  been  equally  hospitable ;  so  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  her  becoming  her  own  mistress  again  before 
the  middle  of  September.  •  And  then,'  said  she,  *  I  think  I  will 
go  down  to  some  quiet  little  seaside  place  and  rest  awhile.  If  I 
do,  will  you  come  and  see  me  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  will,'  answered  Fred,  *  but  I  don't  much  believe 
in  your  burying  yourself  at  the  seaside.  You  won't  feel  any  great 
craving  for  rest  when  you  get  among  all  these  magnificent  friends 
of  yours.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense ! '  she  returned ;  *  the  magnificent  people  aren't 
my  friends,  and  never  will  be.     I  don't  belong  to  them ;  I  only 
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amuse  them.  For  the  present  they  amose  me,  but  I  dare  say  they 
will  cease  to  do  so  when  I  have  become  more  used  to  them.  It  is 
you  who  have  friends ;  I  have  only  one.' 

And  this  sentiment  she  repeated  with  even  more  emphasis 
when  he  accompanied  her  to  King's  Cross  to  see  her  off  to  the 
north.  ^  I  shall  write  to  you,'  she  said,  *  and  I  shall  expect  yoa 
to  answer  me  and  tell  me  all  about  everything.' 

^  I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  much  to  tell,'  replied  Fred. 

*  Oh,  yes,  there  will,  if  you  will  write  about  yourself.  That's 
all  I  care  to  hear  about — only  you.  We  have  had  a  pleasant  time 
together,  haven't  we?  I  wish  it  were  not  over!  Perhaps  it 
hasn't  been  so  very  pleasant  to  you,  though.  No,  don't  make 
pretty  protestations,  they  wouldn't  take  me  in.  You  are  not  an 
adept  at  taking  people  in,  and  I  know  you  have  sometimes  en- 
joyed yourself  lately  and  sometimes  been  bored.  Good-bye,  Fred  ; 
don't  forget  me.' 

She  would  no  doubt  have  felt  flattered  if  sbe  could  have 
known  how  much  he  missed  her  after  her  departure.  It  was 
quite  true  that  he  had  no  lack  of  friends,  and  during  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  summer  he  had  what  he  would  formerly  have 
called  *  a  very  jolly  time  of  it,'  staying  for  a  few  days  in  many 
country  houses  and  playing  cricket  a  great  deal.  He  had,  besides, 
his  comedy  to  finish  and  polish,  which  occupation  filled  up  all  the 
vacant  hours.  But  through  it  all  he  had  a  perpetual  dull  pain  at 
his  heart  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  for  which  it  may  be  that  Susie 
Moore  was  not  wholly  responsible.  He  had  determined  to  get 
over  his  love  for  Susie,  and  perhaps  he  was  succeeding ;  but  he 
wanted  encouragement  and  sympathy  and  consolation,  and  nobody 
but  his  cousin  could  provide  him  with  these  anodynes.  He  was 
a  little  surprised  to  find  how  he  looked  forward  to  receiving  her 
letters  and  bow  disappointed  he  was  if  these  were  a  day  or  two 
later  than  he  had  expected  in  reaching  him.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  very  clever  and  diverting  letters,  containing  lifelike  and 
slightly  satirical  portraits  of  the  persons  with  whom  Mrs.  Fenton 
was  brought  iQto  contact  and  describing  the  kind  of  life  that  she 
was  leading  in  a  style  which  was  at  once  terse  and  vivid ;  but  the 
charm  of  her  correspondence  did  not  lie  so  much  in  that  as  in  the 
kindly,  almost  tender  interest  in  himself  of  which  it  breathed. 
Nothing  is  more  soothing  to  a  man  who  has  been  crossed  in  love 
than  to  feel  that  the  world  contains  at  any  rate  one  woman  who 
takes  a  tender  interest  in  him. ' 

Incidentally  he  heard  that  his  anticipations  had  been  verified-. 
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tod  that  Captain  Claughton  had  left  for  Grermany  to  join  the 
Mooree.  ^  I  suppose,'  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  ^  that 
we  may  take  th^t  as  final.'  To  which  she  replied  by  return  of 
post  that  she  was  afiraid  so,  but  that,  do  what  she  would,  she  could 
not  manage  to  feel  as  sorry  about  it  as  she  ought  to  feel.  ^  Do 
you  remember,'  she  wrote,  *my  telling  you  once  that  I  was 
abominably  jealous  ?  Well,  that  is  the  shameful  truth.  I  should 
have  hated  Miss  Moore  if  she  had  been  worthy  of  you ;  and 
perhaps  that  is  why  I  don't  hate  her  at  all  for  being  what  she  is. 
May  she  be  happy  with  her  Life  Guardsman !  And  may  you  soon 
find  out  what  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  be  happy  without  her ! ' 

Fred  did  not  resent  this  candid  aspiration  as  he  would  have 
done  a  little  earlier  in  the  year.    There  is  something  rather  con- 
temptible in  making  yourself  permanently  wretched  about  a  girl 
who  neither  wants  your  love  nor  deserves  it ;  and  all  the  world  is 
agreed  that  friendship  is  more  stable  than  love.     He  had  perhaps 
lost  his  chance  of  supreme  felicity ;  but  that  is  what  most  people 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  lose ;  and  a  great  deal  still  remained 
to  him — ^health,  strength,  a  modest  fortune,  a  very  fair  prospect  of 
achieving  literary  renown,  and  an  exceptionally  charming  cousin. 
As  time  went  on,  his  longing  to  see  this  charming  cousin  of  his 
again  grew  stronger,  and  he  was  very  glad  when,  in  the  month  of 
September,  she  wrote  to  him  from  Dawlish  to  say  that  she  had 
established  herself  in  that  remote  little  watering-place,  and  that 
she  now  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

*  Come  and  stay  with  me  as  long  as  you  will  and  can,'  she 
entreated.  *  I  have  got  a  wee  house  with  three  sitting-rooms  in 
it,  one  of  which  shall  be  given  up  to  you  to  smoke  in,  or  write 
plays  in,  or  go  to  sleep  in,  as  you  please.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  except  to  sit  upon  the  beach  and  watch  the  funny- 
looking  people  who  wander  about  there  and  station  themselves  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places  with  their  arms  round  each  other's 
waists.  The  men  wear  dirty  flannel  trousers  and  sand-shoes,  and 
caps  on  the  back  of  their  heads  ;  the  women  are  like — oh,  I  don't 
know  what  they  are  like !  Words  can't  describe  them.  It  amuses 
me  to  study  them  and  their  queer  ways  of  going  on ;  but  perhaps 
it  wouldn't  amuse  you.  Anyhow,  I  have  seen  and  done  so  much 
rince  we  last  met  that  I  have  a  stock  of  conversation  on  hand 
'which  can  be  spread  out  over  three  days  at  least.  If  you  begin 
to  yawn  after  that,  you  can  go  away.' 

He  did  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  he  would  yawn  in  Laura's 
company,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  obeying  her  summons.     The 
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weather  was  fine  and  hot,  and  pretty  little  Dawlish,  with  its  white 
houses  drawn  up  along  a  strip  of  beach  flanked  by  red  cliffs  and 
facing  the  open  sea,  impressed  him  favourably  on  his  arrivaL 
Not  less  friendly  and  pleasant  was  the  aspect  of  the  modest 
dwelling,  overgrown  with  climbing  plants,  in  which  Mrs.  Fenton 
had  taken  up  her  quarters ;  and  most  pleasant  of  all  was  the 
warmth  with  which  that  lady  welcomed  her  visitor.  She  stepped 
out  through  the  bow-window  which  opened  upon  the  lawn  and 
came  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

*  You  dear  boy ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  so  you  have  really  come  ! 
How  very,  very  nice  of  you !  * 

*  Well — ^you  asked  me,  you  know,' answered  Fred  with  a  laugh. 
'  Oh,  I  asked  you ;  but  asking  is  one  thing  and  obtaining  is 

another.  All  day  long  I  have  been  in  momentary  expectation  of 
receiving  a  polite  telegram  from  you :  "So  sorry.  Unavoidably 
detained.  Will  write  and  explain."  And  then  I  thought  that  to- 
morrow's post  would  bring  me  an  explanatory  letter  which,  being 
interpreted,  would  mean,  ^^  All  things  considered,  I  really  can't  go 
all  the  way  down  to  Devonshire  to  face  a  prolonged  Ute-ortSici 
but  perhaps  we  shall  meet  in  London  later  on." ' 

*  I  don't  believe  you  expected  anything  of  the  sort,'  returned 
Fred.     *  You  are  fishing  for  compliments,  Laura.' 

She  shook  her  head.  ^  No,  I  am  not ;  I  wanted  you  to  come 
so  much  that  I  felt  almost  sure  you  wouldn't  come.  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  looking  much  better  than  you  did  when  I  left  Ijondon. 
Your  eyes  are  clearer  and  you  are  burnt  as  brown  as  a  berry. 
You  have  been  cricketing  a  great  deal,  I  suppose.' 

She  scrutinised  him  so  intently  for  a  second  or  two  that  he 
reddened  a  little,  notwithstanding  his  sunbuming ;  for  he  was  a 
modest  young  man,  and  possibly  he  may  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  also  a  very  handsome  one.  *  And  how  am  /  looking  ? '  she 
asked  presently. 

Well,  if  she  was  fishing  for  compliments  she  got  what  she 
wanted  this  time ;  for  it  was  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  truth  and 
sincerity  that  Fred  replied,  *  I  think  you  are  looking  simply  lovely.' 

The  fact  was  that  he  was  struck  and  a  little  startled  by  her 
beauty,  which  was  in  some  sort  a  revelation  to  him.  He  had 
admired  her  very  much  in  London  ;  but  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  admiring  a  person,  and  perhaps  it  was  his  way  of  admiring 
his  cousin  that  had  changed  all  of  a  sudden,  though  he  thought 
that  the  change  was  in  her.  *  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done 
to  yourself ! '  he  exclaimed  after  a  pause. 
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•  Thank  you,'  she  returned,  with  a  slight  grimace ;  *  at  my 
time  of  life  it  is  something  to  be  told  that  one  is  looking  lovely, 
even  thongh  the  statement  has  to  be  qualified  by  expressions  of 
such  extreme  surprise.  I  assure  you  I  haven't  had  recourse  to 
art,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.' 

But  she  knew  very  well  that  that  was  not  what  he  meant ; 
and  as  for  his  surprise,  it  was  susceptible  of  an  iDteipretation 
which  could  not  but  be  welcome  to  her.  In  London  he  had  only 
had  eyes  for  Susie  Moore ;  but  now,  perhaps,  he  was  beginning  to 
discover  that  there  were  other  women  besides  Susie  Moore  in  the 
world — which  was  a  hopeful  sign. 

And  while  they  were  dining  together  afterwards  (she  had  ma(le 
a  great  point  of  preparing  as  artistic  a  dinner  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances),  she  was  glad  to  find  that  he  could  talk 
cheerfully  and  laugh  heartily,  and  that  he  was  so  much  interested 
in  hearing  about  all  the  people  whom  she  had  met  during  the 
summer  as  to  be  almost  inquisitive  upon  the  subject.     Particu- 
larly he    wanted  to  know  what  the  men   had  been  like,  and 
although  he  refrained  from  asking  in  so  many  word )  whether  any 
of  them  had  made  love  to  her,  it  required  no  great  acuteness  of 
insight  to  perceive  that  that  was  what  he  wished  to  discover. 
She  amused  herself  by  baffling  his  artless  inquiries  and  watching 
his  increasing  disquietude. 

^  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,'  she  said  at  length ;  '  you  are 
thinking  that  I  have  fallen  a  prey  to  some  fortune-himter,  or  that 
I  ahall  before  long,  unless  I  am  looked  after.  Well,  what  if  I  do  ? 
What  difference  will  it  make  to  you,  pray  ?  ' 

*  What  difference  ?  Well — is  it  likely  that  I  should  wish  you 
to  marry  a  fortune-hunter  ?  To  confess  the  truth,  however,  I 
can't  think  that  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
were  going  to  marry  anybody.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand that ;  because,  as  you  may  remember,  you  told  me  in  one 
of  your  letters  that  you  would  have  hated  Miss  Moore  if  she  had 
been  what  you  were  pleased  to  call  worthy  of  me.  I  won't  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  I  should  hate  a  man  who  was  really  worthy  of 
you ;  but — ^is  there  such  a  man  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  Mrs.  Fenton ;  *  modesty  forbids  me 
to  fix  the  standard  of  my  own  worth.  But  I  have  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  that  there  is  more  than  one  man  who  considers  him- 
self quite  good  enough  for  me.' 

*  Oh !  you  have  had  some  offers,  then,  since  I  saw  you  last  ? ' 

^  No  less  than  three ;  two  were  from  old  men  and  one  was 
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from  a  young  one.  The  two  old  men,  I  must  say,  were  not  at- 
tractive. The  first  who  asked  me  had  a  title,  and  the  second,  so 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  had  nothing  except  a  shocking  reputation 
and  a  splendid  audacity ;  so  I  sent  them  both  to  the  right-aboat, 
and  they  were  not  inconsolable.  But  I  was  sorry  about  the  young 
man,  who  reminded  me  of  you  in  some  ways.  He  assured  me 
that  he  didn't  want  my  money,  and  that  he  loved  me  for  myself; 
and  though  I  dare  say  you  will  call  me  a  fool  for  my  pains,  I 
couldn't  help  believing  him.' 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  garden,  whither  the  cousins 
had  betaken  themselves  after  dinner.  The  sun  had  set  long  ago, 
but  the  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  illumined  the  landscape  and 
made  a  path  of  silver  across  the  sea  and  fell  upon  the  profile  of 
Mrs.  Fenton,  with  whom  it  seemed  to  Fred  perfectly  possible  that 
any  young  man  might  fall  in  love.  He  sat  looking  at  her  for 
some  little  time  before  he  asked,  *  Why  did  you  refuse  him  then, 
Laura  ? ' 

*  For  the  good  or  the  bad  reason  that  I  didn't  love  him,'  she 
answered.  ^  It  is  a  good  reason  now,  perhaps ;  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  a  good  reason  for  refusing  all  the  men  out  in 
Australia  who  asked  me  to  marry  them  after  I  became  a  widow. 
Some  of  them  were  rich,  and  I  was  miserably  poor ;  often  I  used 
to  say  to  myself  that  I  must  be  a  perfect  idiot  to  refuse  them. 
But,  thank  Heaven  !  I  did  refuse  them.' 

For  a  long  time  after  this  nothing  more  was  said.  Fred  had 
lighted  a  cigar  and,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  was 
gazing  at  his  cousin,  who  was  gazing  out  to  sea.  At  last  she  rose, 
stepped  through  the  open  window  into  the  drawing-room,  struck 
a  few  chords  on  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing.  That  queer  voice 
of  hers,  which  was  like  nobody  else's  voice,  and  which  had  an 
indescribable  sort  of  humorous  pathos  in  it,  floated  out  to  Fred,  as 
he  sat  smoking  in  the  moonlight,  and  produced  a  curiously  dis- 
turbing and  exciting  eflFect  upon  him. 

Nature  asks  not  whence  or  why, 

Nature  cares  not  how  ; 
'Tis  enough  that  I  am  I, 

And  that  thou  art  thou. 

This  refrain  of  a  ballad  that  she  sang  haunted  Fred  long  after 
he  had  retired  to  his  bedroom,  and  actually  prevented  him  from 
going  to  sleep.  He  thought  a  good  deal  more  about  Laura  than 
about  Susie  Moore  that  night,  although  he  was  perfectly  certain 
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that  he  could  never  love  anyone  but  Susie  and  that  his  affection 
for  Laura  was  only  that  of  a  somewhat  puzzled  and  anxious 
brother. 


CHAPTER  XI, 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  one  hardly  ventures  to  blame  the 
scepticism  of  those  who  deny  that  any  man  can  feel  a  fraternal 
affeetion  for  a  woman  of  his  own  age  who  is  not  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Fenton  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  provided  herself  with  a 
chaperon  before  inviting  her  cousin  to  stay  with  her ;  and  when 
she  laughingly  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  she  had  com- 
promised herself  by  what  she  had  done,  he  answered  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  not  to  mention  it  to  her  friends. 

She  said  she  would  be  careful  to  abstain  from  doing  so. 
^  Meanwhile,'  she  added,  ^  as  nobody  knows  us  here,  and  as  no- 
body need  ever  know  that  you  have  been  here,  we  will  make  the 
most  of  otu*  time  and  enjoy  ourselves.  I  don't  think  we  should 
have  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much  in  the  company  of  a  third 
person.' 

He  didn't  think  so  either,  and  was  far  from  regretting  the 
absence  of  such  an  incumbrance.  Of  his  cousin's  company  he 
had  just  as  much  as  he  chose  to  ask  for  and  no  more.  She  break- 
fasted in  her  own  room ;  she  scrupulously  avoided  thrusting  herself 
upon  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  she  did  not  suggest  that  they 
should  make  excursions  iv  the  neighbourhood,  nor  did  she  attempt 
to  provide  amusements  for  him.  Only  she  was  always  at  hand 
when  he  looked  for  her,  and  always  delighted  to  do  anything  that 
he  proposed.  There  was  not  very  much  to  be  done ;  but,  so  long 
as  the  weather  keeps  fine,  two  young  people  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  each  other  can  do  nothing  together  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  without  feeling  the  need  of  a  change.  Fred  spent  a  week 
at  Dawlish  very  happily  and  contentedly,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
that  he  had  so  soon  reached  the  date  which  he  had  mentally  fixed 
upon  as  the  outside  limit  of  his  stay  with  his  cousin.  During  that 
time  he  had,  he  thought,  learnt  to  know  her  much  better,  and  he 
had  also  grown  much  fonder  of  her.  Indeed,  he  would  have  been 
most  insensible  to  favours  if  he  had  not,  for  she  had  been  kind- 
ness itself  to  him. 

^  You  are  spoiling  me,Laum,'he  said  to  her  one  evening  when 
they  were  sitting  in  the  garden  after  dinner  as  usual ;  *  you  give 
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way  to  me  in  everything ;  you  make  me  say  what  I  shonld  like, 
and  then  you  do  it  as  if  you  had  only  been  waiting  for  orders. 
That  is  all  wrong,  you  know.' 

^  My  motives  are  purely  selfish,'  she  answered  ;  ^  it  pleases  me 
to  please  you.  Besides,  there  are  some  people  who  are  bom  to  be 
spoilt,  and  I  think  you  are  one  of  them.  I  dare  say  it  won't  do 
you  much  harm.* 

^  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  returned  the  young  man,  shaking 
his  head.  ^  Thus  far  I  have  been  tolerably  modest,  because  there 
has  been  nobody  to  interfere  with  me ;  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
you  were  to  find  me  rather  overbearing  and  tyrannical  when  yoa 
come  up  to  London  again.  I  shan't  like  being  told  that  you  are 
engaged  when  I  want  you  to  give  up  an  afternoon  to  me.  By  the 
way,  when  are  you  coming  back  to  London  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know ;  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it  yet.  When 
will  you  be  there  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow  evening,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  I 
shan't  stay  more  than  a  day  or  two,  because  I  have  a  few  weeks  of 
shooting  in  prospect  at  dififerent  places ;  but  I  suppose  before  the 
end  of  next  month  I  shall  have  pretty  well  settled  down  for  the 
winter.' 

*  To-morrow  evening ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fenton  in  a  voice  of  con- 
sternation ;  *  you  are  going  to  desert  me  already,  then  I  Well,  I 
won't  beg  you  to  stay.  Of  course  it  has  been  dull  for  you ;  but 
you  have  been  very  good  about  it  and  haven't  even  looked  bored 
the  whole  time,  and ' 

*  You  know  very  well  that  I  have  never  felt  so,'  interrupted 
Fred. 

*  Haven't  you  ?  Well,  your  looks  pretty  generally  reflect  your 
feelings,  I  must  confess.  Anyhow,  I'm  not  ungrateful — though 
I'm  sorry.  And  now,  as  this  ia  to  be  our  last  evening,  may  I 
dictate  the  programme,  for  once  ?  That  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  whether  you  are  spoilt  yet  or  not.' 

Fred,  of  course,  replied  that  she  might  dictate  anything  she 
liked,  and  no  undue  advantage  was  taken  of  his  complaisance,  for 
it  seemed  that  she  only  wanted  to  go  out  in  a  boat. 

*  You  needn't  takjB  the  oars  if  you  would  rather  sit  in  the  stem 
and  smoke,'  she  added  ;  *  I*m  quite  accustomed  to  rowing.' 

But  he  said  that  he,  too,  had  had  some  little  experience  of 
that  kind,  and  that,  if  she  didn't  mind  his  taking  it  easy,  he 
thought  he  could  manage  to  combine  smoking  and  sculling.  Ten 
minutes  later  they  were  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  almost  as 
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ealm  as  a  lake.  There  was  no  moon  that  night,  but  thousands  of 
stars  shone  down  npon  them  from  a  clondless  sky,  and  the  ripple 
caused  by  a  faint  southerly  breeze  made  flashes  of  phosphorescent 
light  over  the  far-stretching  surface  of  the  water. 

^  I  love  to  be  on  the  sea/  said  Mrs.  l<'enton.  ^  If  I  am  ever  so 
short  a  distance  from  shore  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  out  of  the  world 
— ^away  from  all  the  cruel  people,  and  the  malignant  people,  and 
the  wearisome  people  whom  one  calls  one's  fellow-creatures.' 

'  But  I  thought  you  rather  liked  the  society  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,'  Fred  remarked. 

^  Oh,  they  are  indispensable,  of  course ;  one  can't  remain  in 
the  world  and  take  no  notice  of  them.  But  some  of  them  have 
treated  me  badly,  and  some  I  am  afraid  of;  and  I  often  think 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  escape  altogether  from  this  world 
with — ^shall  I  say,  with  one  of  them?' 

Fred  rested  on  his  oars,  pitched  away  his  cigar,  and  sighed. 
'  I  should  think  it  very  delightful  indeed,  if  you  were  the  one,' 
he  said. 

'  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't.  I  have  tired  you  in  a  week,  you 
see ;  and  I  knew  I  should,  though  I  have  tried  hard  not  to  be 
tiresome.' 

Fred  protested  warmly  against  so  false  an  accusation.  Did 
she  suppose,  he  asked,  that  he  liked  leaving  her?  Did  she 
suppose  that  he  would  enjoy  going  up  to  Loudon  to  meet  Mr. 
BrefiBt,  who  wanted  to  see  him  about  some  matters  of  business  ? 
All  he  could  say  was  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  personal 
satisfaction  than  to  stay  where  he  was  and  throw  up  every  engage- 
ment that  he  had  made  for  the  next  month. 

*  Throw  them  up,  then,'  she  returned  ;  *  that  is  easily  done.' 
But  when  he  opened  his  lips  to  reply,  she  held  up  her  hand 

and  stopped  him. 

*  Don't  be  ridiculous,'  she  said,  laughing ;  *  you  can't  throw  up 
all  your  engagements ;  and  if  you  could  I  wouldn't  let  you.  I 
am  selfish,  I  own,  but  I  am  not  quite  so  selfish  as  that.  Only  I 
shall  miss  you  dreadfully,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you 
again,  or  whether  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  in  this  way ;  and 

80- ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence.  Her  voice  seemed  to  fail  h^r 
suddenly ;  and  when  he  bent  forward  to  look  at  her  he  saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  This  discovery — or  possibly  another 
discovery,  which  he  might  have  made  before  if  he  had  not  been  a 
little  dull  of  apprehension — completely  upset  his  mental  balance, 
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and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  impulses  and  emotions  of  the 
moment.  He  took  her  hand,  which  she  had  allowed  to  fall  list^ 
lessly  upon  her  knee,  and  she  did  not  withdraw  it  from  hid 
grasp. 

^ Laura,'  he  exclaimed,  ^I  love  you!  We  needn^t  part  any 
more  unless  you  wish  it.' 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  unpremeditated  declaration  of  love 
uttered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Fred  Musgrave  had  been 
asked  five  minutes  before  whether  he  was  in  love  with  his  cousin 
he  would  have  replied  in  the  negative ;  yet  his  heart  beat  fast 
while  he  waited  for  her  answer,  and  he  drew  a  breath  of  relief 
when  the  answer  came,  though  in  truth  he  had  known  quite  well 
what  it  would  be.  The  old  saying  that  love  begets  love  may  not 
be  as  absurd  as  it  appears  to  be  upon  the  face  of  it.  That  it  does 
not  always  do  so  is  obvious,  but  under  certain  conditions  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  to  produce  that  effect,  and  that  these  con- 
ditions existed  in  the  present  case  Mrs.  Fenton  was  well  aware. 
She  confessed  as  much,  indeed,  after  an  interval,  during  which 
the  usual  incoherent  vows  had  been  exchanged. 

*  This  has  been  all  my  doing  from  beginning  to  end,  Fred,' 
said  she.  *  When  you  came  here  you  were  very  sorry  for  yourself, 
and  because  I  consoled  you  a  little  you  liked  me.  Then,  at  this 
last  moment,  you  became  sorry  for  me — and  that  finished  you. 
It  is  no  use  making  generous  offers  which  you  wouldn't  accept 
to-night;  but  I  promise  you — and  I  want  you  to  believe  it, 
because  it  is  the  truth— that  if  to-morrow  morning,  or  at  any 
future  time,  you  should  wish  to  draw  back,  you  may  do  so,  and 
you  shall  not  hear  one  syllable  of  reproach  from  me.' 

However,  when  the  next  morning  came,  Fred  had  no  such 
wish.  If  eight  hours  of  sleep  and  the  more  dispassionate  view  of 
things  which  naturally  resulted  therefrom  affected  him  in  any 
way,  it  was  only  in  so  far  as  it  brought  a  somewhat  important 
circumstance  to  his  recollection. 

^  Has  it  struck  you,  Laura,'  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
asking  his  betrothed,  *  that  by  marrying  you  I  shall  get  my  uncle's 
money  after  all  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  course  it  has,  you  goose ! '  she  answered.  *  That's 
just  the  glorious  part  of  it.  You  don't  know  how  miserable  that 
money  has  often  made  me !  Rejoiced  though  I  was  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  poverty,  it  has  never  really  made  me  quite 
happy,  because  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was  robbing  you ;  but 
now — just  think  of  it !     At  one  stroke  that  burden  is  to  be  lifl^ed  off 
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my  shoiilders  and  I  am  to  mairy  the  mai[  whom  I  love !  I  sappose  at 
this  moment  I  am  the  most  contented  woman  in  the  whole  world.' 

She  was  radiant.  Her  spirits  fetirly  overpowered  her  and  found 
vent  in  some  exhibitions  of  childishness  which  he  thought  very 
charming.  There  was  no  use  in  telling  her  that  all  his  friends 
would  certainly  set  him  down  as  a  fortune-hunter.  ^  Let  them !  *  she 
returned ;  <  who  cares  ?  Come  now ;  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that 
you  care  what  they  say,  I  hope.  If  you  do,  I  shall  think  that  you 
can't  care  very  much  about  me.  Am  I  so  hideous  that  nobody  would 
marry  me  except  for  the  sake  of  my  income  ?  Now,  I  will  tell 
yoa  what  is  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  be  said,  and  that  is  that  I 
have  made  a  dead  set  at  my  handsome  cousin ;  which  ought  to  be 
very  galling  to  me,  because  it  is  true.  Yet  I  don't  mind  one  little 
bit.     I  don't  mind  anything,  so  long  as  you  love  me,  Fred.' 

What  could  he  do  but  asseverate  that  he  did  love  her,  and 
would  always  love  her  ?  He  was  doubtless  sincere ;  yet  it  would 
have  been  plain  enough  to  any  on-looker  that  he  did  not  care  for 
her  as  she  cared  for  him,  and  it  is  probable  that  Airs.  Fenton, 
whose  perceptions  were  exceedingly  keen,  did  not  deceive  herself 
upon  that  point.  Nevertheless,  she  was  wildly  happy,  and  her 
high  spirits  did  not  desert  her  until  it  appeared  that,  in  spite  of 
what  had  taken  place,  Fred  still  meant  to  go  up  to  London  that 
afternoon.  Her  distress  at  this  announcement  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  cause.  She  implored  him  not  to  leave  her ;  she 
declared  that  if  he  went  away  now  she  was  sure  he  would  never 
come  back  again ;  and  when  he  laughed  at  her,  pointing  out  what 
nonsense  this  was,  and  that  a  man  must  keep  his  business 
appointments,  and  that  his  absence  would  not  extend  over  more 
than  three  days  at  the  outside,  she  was  only  partially  reassured. 

<  But  what  about  those  shooting  parties  ? '  she  asked  apprehen- 
sively.    *  You  don't  want  to  give  them  up,  do  you  ? ' 

<  I  certainly  do  want  to  give  them  up,'  he  answered,  *  and  I 
certainly  will.  If  I'm  not  back  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I 
shall  be  back  on  the  following  day  for  certain.' 

*  I  shall  believe  that  when  I  see  you,'  she  sighed.  *  Nothing 
is  certain;  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  may  happen  at  any 
moment.' 

And  after  that  she  did  not  recover  her  gaiety ;  though  she 
vexed  him  with  no  more  entreaties  and  tried  to  seem  interested 
in  the  iancy  sketches  of  their  future  life  with  which  he  amused 
himself.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  should  be  married 
as  soon  as  possible — perhaps  in  the  month  of  November — and 
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then  they  would  go  abroad  for  the  winter,  and  on  their  return 
they  woald  see  about  providing  themselves  with  a  permanent 
home.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  Susie  Moore ;  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  that  that  chapter  should  be  regarded  as  closed,  and 
Fred  was  not  a  little  grateful  to  his  cousin  for  a  reticence  which 
he  had  hardly  ventured  to  expect  of  hen 

She  insisted  upon  accompanying  him  to  the  station ;  it  may 
even  be  that  up  to  the  last  moment  she  had  some  &int  hope  that 
he  would  relent  (for  surely  writing  to  your  lawyer  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  seeing  him) ;  but  she  knew  that  she  must  not  be 
silly  or  exacting ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  having  no  acquaintance 
with  the  anguish  of  nervousness,  had  never  thought  of  abandoning 
his  journey.  He  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  would 
have  allowed  him  to  say  goodbye  to  her  in  her  own  house,  where, 
of  course,  goodbye  could  be  said  in  a  more  agreeable  and  emphatic 
fashion  than  upon  a  public  platform ;  still,  he  was  willing  to  indulge 
her;  and  so,  when  the  train  had  come  in  and  he  had  jumped  into 
a  smoking-carriage,  he  contented  himself  with  squeezing  her  hand 
and  bestowing  an  eloquent  look  upon  her.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  as  she  smiled  back  at  him ;  he  thought  her  fond  and  foolish, 
yet  adorable.  What  man  ever  thinks  anything  else  when  a  woman 
smiles  upon  him  with  needless  tears  in  her  eyes  ? 

But  Mrs.  Fenton  was  not  a  foolish  woman,  and  while  she  made 
her  way  slowly  homewards  she  said  to  herself  that  there  was 
really  nothing  to  cry  about.  Only  by  some  extraordinary  and 
most  improbable  stroke  of  ill-fortune  could  she  now  be  deprived 
of  what,  until  yesterday,  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  hopelessly 
out  of  her  reach.  Luck,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been 
against  her,  appeared  at  last  to  have  definitely  taken  her  side — 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  averages,  some  months  at  least  ought 
to  elapse  before  it  turned  round  again.  Some  months  ! — well,  she 
asked  for  no  more.  *  Let  me  only  be  his  wife,'  she  murmured, 
*  and  then  advienne  que  pourra !  He  doesn't  care  for  me  very 
much  yet ;  but  he  cares  a  little,  and  perhaps  in  time  he  will  care 
a  good  deal.     I  shall  be  worse  than  clumsy  if  he  doesn't.' 

Despondency  with  her  never  lasted  long.  She  went  and  sat 
upon  the  beach  and  threw  pebbles  into  the  sea  and  forgot  certain 
catastrophes  upon  the  possible  occurrence  of  which  she  had 
allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  for  a  while.  She  began,  instead,  to 
build  castles  in  the  air,  which  is  a  far  more  sensible  thing  to  do. 
She  saw  herself  wandering  beneath  blue  skies  with  Fred  and 
revelling  in  the  beauty  of  those  Italian  landscapes  and  cities 
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which  she  had  read  of  but  had  never  seen ;  she  drew  mental 
pictures  of  an  artistically  furnished  house  in  London,  where  there 
would  never  be  any  lack  of  company  and  where  the  company 
would  always  be  the  best  of  its  kind  that  could  be  obtained  ;  she 
had  visions  of  brilliant  social  triumphs,  combined  with  unbroken 
domestic  felicity ;  and  through  all  her  musings  one  thought  was 
ever  present  to  her — *  He  will  have  the  money !  It  will  be  his 
money,  not  mine;  I  shall  never  be  made  miserable  again  by 
knowing  that  it  is  I  who  have  made  him  poor.' 

It  was  evening  when  she  rose  and  strolled  towards  her 
temporary  abode.  In  order  to  reach  it  she  had  to  cross  a  broad 
walk,  where  a  German  band  was  playing  and  where  the  attractive 
beings  whom  she  had  described  in  her  letter  to  Fred  were  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  large  numbers.  She  contemplated  them  with  friendly 
and  lenient  eyes ;  for  amongst  them  were  many  lovers — or,  at  any 
rate,  potential  lovers — and  she  felt  that  she  was  bound  to  them  by 
the  tie  of  a  common  humanity. 

But  these  sentiments  of  abstract  benevolence  were  replaced 
by  an  emotion  of  a  keener  and  very  different  kind  when  her  eyes 
suddenly  encountered  those  of  a  solitary  individual  who  formed 
one  of  the  throng.  This  was  a  swarthy,  vulgar-looking  little 
man,  whose  age  might  have  been  anything  between  forty  and 
fifty.  He  wore  a  glaring  check  suit,  and  had  a  huge  black  cigar 
in  his  mouth;  there  was  a  suggestion  of  sporting  proclivities 
about  his  white  linen  scarf  and  the  cock  of  his  hat ;  his  general 
appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  bookmaker.  He  stared  very 
hard  at  Mrs.  Fenton,  who,  for  a  moment,  returned  Ins  stare  and 
then  passed  on.  Her  face  expressed  neither  recognition  nor  per- 
turbation ;  but  the  colour  had  left  her  cheeks,  and,  after  crossing 
the  road,  she  quickened  her  ])ace  considerably.  When  she 
reached  the  little  iron  gate  which  gave  access  to  her  garden,  she 
glanced  for  one  second  over  her  shoulder.  It  was  as  she  had 
thought :  the  man  in  the  check  suit  had  followed  her,  and  from 
a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards  or  so  was  watching  her  movements. 
He  now  turned  away  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Mrs.  Fenton  had  led  a  life  of  some  peril  and  adventure,  and, 
Uke  others  whose  experience  has  been  of  that  nature,  she  seldom 
lost  her  presence  of  mind  in  an  emergency.  The  moment  that 
she  entered  the  house  she  rang  for  her  maid,  and  gave  orders 
that  her  things  were  to  be  packed  up  forthwith. 

*  I  find  that  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Paris  to-morrow,'  she  said. 
*  We  will  leave  this  place  by  the  night  mail.    Tell  somebody  to  take 
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this  cheque  to  the  house-agent's  at  once  and  to  wait  for  a  receipt 
I  shall  hot  want  to  occupy  the  house  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term/ 

She  issued  her  behests  in  a  somewhat  peremptory  tone,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  agitation  or  alarm.  Yet  she  was  in  truth 
very  much  agitated  and  not  a  little  frightened.  *  There  is  no 
doubt  about  his  having  recognised  me,'  she  was  thinking.  ^  He 
will  come  here  in  the  morning,  and  he  will  know  that  I  have  run 
away  from  him.  That  is  unfortunate ;  but  it  can't  be  helped — 
anything  is  better  than  having  to  speak  to  him.  If  he  were  to 
come  to-night — but  he  won't  do  that.  He  will  want  to  make 
some  inquiries  first ;  and  when  he  does  come,  he  will  only  hear 
that  I  have  gone  to  Paris.  Oh,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  Fred  left 
to-day !  If  he  had  stayed  on,  as  I  begged  him  to  do,  nothing^ 
could  have  saved  me  from  shipwreck.  Well — ^it  looks  as  if  I 
couldn't  be  destined  to  suflFer  shipwreck  in  this  way,  anyhow.' 

Nevertheless,  her  nerves  were  in  a  state  of  agonising  tension 
for  the  next  few  hours,  and  not  until  she  was  being  whirled 
towards  London  in  the  express  did  she  breathe  freely  once  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  Breffit  was  overjoyed  to  hear  the  news  which  Fred  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  to  him.  *  My  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  *  you 
are  going  to  do  such  a  thoroughly  sensible,  desirable,  and  alto- 
gether satisfactory  thing  that  the  chances  were  fully  a  hundred  to 
one  against  your  ever  doing  it.  I  don't  know  whether  youll  be- 
lieve me  or  not,  but  it's  Gospel  truth  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  your 
cousin  I  said  to  myself, "  Here's  Fred's  affair  for  him,  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff."  Only  the  perversity  of  human  nature  is  such  that  I 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't  look  at  it  in  that  way.' 

*I  certainly  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  way,' answered  Fred; 
but  I  suppose  I  shall  never  be  able  to  persuade  you  or  anybody 
else  that  I  didn't.' 

Mr.  Breffit  laughed.  *  If  you  have  been  able  to  persuade  her, 
said  he,  *  you  needn't  much  mind  about  me  or  anybody  else.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  find  the  least  difficulty  in  believing  that 
you  have  fallen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fenton.  She  is  a  woman  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  run,'  added  this  coniKmsefar  impressively,  *I 
don't  know  that  I  have  ever  met  a  woman  quite  like  her/ 
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If  a  tendency  to  do  rather  extraordinary  things  proves  a  woman 
to  be  out  of  the  ordinary  mn  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  Fenton  undoubtedly 
merited  the  lawyer's  encomium ;  and  so  Fred  thought  when,  on 
reaching  home,  he  found  a  letter  from  her,  dated  *  Grand  Hotel, 
Paris.' 

*  I  wonder,'  she  wrote,  *  whether  you  will  be  very  much  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  I  have  deserted  Dawlish.     Most  likely  you 
will  be,  because  you  are  a  man,  and  you  are  very  sensible,  and  you 
wouldn't  understand   how  any  place  could   become   unbearable 
and  uninhabitable  simply  because  a  single  individual  had  left  it. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  quite  a  possible  thing  to  happen ;  and  what 
shows  that  it  is  possible  is  that  you  hadn't  been  gone  more  than  a 
few  hours  when  I  began  to  pack  up  my  clothes  with  feverish  haste. 
I  couldrCt  have  stayed  there  without  you,  Fred !     Well,  I  was 
ashamed  to  follow  you  to  London ;  and  besides,  what  could  we 
have  done  in  London  at  this  time  of  year?     So,  as  I  had  never 
seen  Paris,  and  as  I  hoped  that  perhaps  it  might  amuse  you  a 
little  to  show  all  the  sights  to  such  an  unsophisticated  savage,  I 
came  straight  here  without  drawing  breath.     And  I  won't  go  any- 
where or  see  anything  until  you  come.     Because  you  will  come, 
won't  you,  Fred  ?     After  all,  Paris  isn't  much  farther  away  from 
you  than  Devonshire.    I  will  try  not  to  be  dreadfully  disappointed 
il  you  say  you  can't  manage  it ;  but  I  confess  that  I  shall  be 
rather  unhappy  and  a  little  frightened  until  I  get  your  answer. 

*  Ever  your  loving 

*  Lauka.' 

Fred  could  do  no  less  than  despatch  a  reassuring  telegram  to 
^er,  and  follow  it  in  person  as  speedily  as  might  be.  Her  precipi- 
tate flight  from  Dawlish  struck  him  as  a  somewhat  whimsical 
proceeding ;  but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  her 
explanation,  nor  was  he  very  sorry  that  the  attractions  of  Paris 
were  to  be  substituted  for  those  of  a  remote  English  watering- 
place.  One  cannot  always  be  boating  by  starlight,  and  two  people 
who  can  sit  indoors  together  through  a  wet  day,  with  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do  except  to  repeat  *  I  love  you '  at  intervals,  must  in- 
deed be  desperately  in  love  with  one  another.  Whatever  Mrs. 
Fenton  may  have  been,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Fred  was  not  so 
much  in  love  as  all  that. 

He  found  his  cousin  luxuriously  installed  in  a  gilded  and 
mirrored  saloon  at  the  Grand  Hdtel,  and  the  delight  with  which 
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she  welcomed  him  could  not  have  been  greater  if  they  had  been 
parted  for  months. 

*  Now  I  have  got  you ! '  she  exclaimed  ezultingly,  *  and  I 
am  going  to  keep  you.  That  is,  unless  you  get  tired  of  me. 
Will  you  soon  get  tired  of  me,  do  you  think  ?  Not  quite  so  soon 
here,  perhaps,  as  you  would  have  done  at  Dawlish  ?  You  shall 
not  be  tied  to  my  apron-string,  you  know.  You  shall  play  about 
and  amuse  yourself  as  much  as  you  like.  Only,  when  you  want 
me  you  will  say,  '^  Laura,  my  dear,  as  you  have  been  a  good  girl 
to-day,  I  am  going  to  take  you  oot  for  an  hour  now,  to  look  at  the 
shops."  And  then  I  shall  pop  on  my  bonnet,  and  off  we  shall  go. 
And  sometimes,  in  the  evenings,  you  might  like  to  look  in  at  a 
theatre.  Or  do  you  hate  turning  out  after  dinner  as  much  as 
most  men  do  ? ' 

He  made  the  only  answer  that  could  be  made ;  and  indeed 
she  had  no  reason  during  the  fortnight  that  followed  to  com- 
plain of  any  lack  of  attention  or  devotion  on  his  part.  They 
visited  some  of  the  sights  of  Paris  (but  only  a  few  of  them, 
because,  notwithstanding  his  protestations,  she  knew  that  he 
could  not  really  be  so  abnormal  as  to  enjoy  sight-seeing) ;  they 
made  excursions  to  Versailles  and  Saint-Germain,  and  even  as  far 
as  to  Fontainebleau ;  they  patronised  nearly  all  of  the  theatres  in 
turn,  and,  as  she  declared  fifty  times  a  day,  she  was  perfectly 
happy. 

Fred  said  he  was  perfectly  happy  too ;  and  perhaps  he  was. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  loyal  enough  to  turn  his  back  instantly  upon 
any  passing  doubts  that  may  have  suggested  themselves  to  bim. 
Once  he  tried  the  plan  of  drawing  comparisons  mentally  between 
his  cousin  and  Susie  Moore,  which  were  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former  lady ;  but  somehow  or  other  this  did  not  succeed 
very  well,  so  he  gave  it  up.  What  was  quite  undeniable  was  that 
Laura  was  charming  company.  Possibly  she  may  have  exerted 
herself  to  be  charming ;  but  if  so,  the  exertion  was  not  apparent. 
Her  gaiety  seemed  to  be  quite  spontaneous ;  her  remarks  were 
always  original  and  sometimes  witty ;  she  noticed  everything  and 
everybody ;  and  her  talent  for  mimicry  was  a  never-failing  source 
of  merriment  to  her  companion.  Nothing  delighted  her  more 
than  to  make  him  laugh.  A  man  who  laughs,  she  may  have 
thought,  is  a  man  who  is  in  good  spirits,  and  it  was  above  all 
things  important  that  Fred's  spirits  should  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark. 

Her   own   spirits   were,  as  they  always  had  been,  liable  to 
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sudden  fluctuations.  Sombre  thoughts  found  their  way  into  her 
mind  sometimes  and  cast  their  shadow  over  her  features.  Some- 
times too — though  this  did  not  often  occur — she  could  not  help 
giving  utterance  to  them,  as  wheo,  one  day,  she  said  to  him 
abruptly :  *  This  is  far  too  good  to  last — it  can't  last !  You  are 
perfect  now ;  but  you  won't  always  be  perfect ;  you  wouldn't  be 
human  if  you  were.  Though  I  dare  say  I  shall  always  think 
you  so.' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  always  think  you  so,'  he  answered, 
smiling. 

'Ah,  but  I'm  not — I'm  horribly  imperfect.  I'm  not  young,  as 
you  are — oh,  how  I  wish  I  were ! — I've  lived  through  a  whole 
lifetime,  and  I've  done  all  sorts  of  things  that  can't  be  undone. 
Fred,  suppose  you  were  to  find  out  some  day  that  I- had — that  I 
had — well,  that  I  had  flirted  a  good  deal  in  years  gone  by,  for 
instance  ? 

*0h,'  he  replied  at  once,  *that  is  no  more  than  we  have  all 
done.  I  think  much  the  best  plan  is  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Shall  we  agree  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ? ' 

She  jumped  eagerly  at  this  suggestion ;  although  no  one 
knew  better  than  she  did  what  it  implied.  True  lovers  are  seldom 
so  sensible  or  so  magnanimous ;  and  when  she  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  *  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  loved  anyone  in  my  life  but  you, 
Fred,'  she  was  painfully  aware  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  lo 
make  a  corresponding  declaration. 

He  did  not  do  so,  but  changed  the  subject  instead.  They 
were  walking  down  the  Kue  de  la  Paix  at  the  time,  and  he  directed 
her  attention  to  a  jeweller's  window ;  for  he  had  found  out  that 
the  mere  sight  of  jewels  always  exercised  an  exhilarating  efiect 
upon  her. 

Now,  while  she  was  gazing  in  rapt  ecstasy  at  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, and  while  he  was  wishing  that  he  had  money  enough  to  buy 
it  for  her,  an  elderly  Englishman  who  happened  to  be  passing  by 
caught  sight  of  the  couple,  stared  at  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  accosted  them  with  much  cordiality.  General  Moore  said 
he  was  delighted  to  see  them  both,  and  they  tried,  not  very 
successfully,  to  look  as  if  they  were  delighted  to  see  him. 

*  We  are  on  our  way  home,'  the  General  explained.  *  My  wife 
and  daughter  insisted  upon  stopping  a  few  days  here  to  buy 
frocks.  Where  are  you  staying  ?  We  are  at  the  Hotel  Bristol. 
(Wouldn't  you  come  and  dine  with  us  to-night  ?  Do,  if  you're  not 
engaged ;  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Moore,  I'm  sure.' 
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To  decline  a  verbal  invitation  always  requires  presence  of 
mind;  and  Fred,  whose  mental  balance  had  been  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  General,  stam- 
mered out  a  reluctant  acceptance  before  he  could  stop  himself. 
His  cousin  would  no  doubt  have  found  an  excuse  for  him  if  he  had 
given  her  time ;  but  since  he  did  not,  she  accommodated  herself 
to  circumstances  and  said  very  pleasantly  that  she  would  enjoy 
nothing  more  than  spending  an  evening  with  Mrs.  Moore.  This 
was  well  enough,  and  Fred  was  grateful  to  her  for  her  tact  and 
good  sense ;  but  the  next  moment  she  astonished  him,  as  she  had 
done  more  than  once  before,  by  displaying  what  he  thought  a 
remarkable  lack  of  the  very  qualities  for  which  he  had  been 
admiring  her. 

*  I  think,'  said  she,  laughing,  *  we  had  better  make  our  confes- 
sion at  once  and  get  it  over.  My  cousin  and  I  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  General  Moore.' 

The  General  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  oflTered  his  sincere 
congratulations,  shook  hands  with  them  both,  expressed  no  surprise, 
and  very  soon  took  himself  oT, 'saying,  'We  shall  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  eight  o'clock,  then.' 

*  What  made  you  tell  him?'  exclaimed  Fred,  in  a  tone  of 
some  vexation,  as  soon  as  they  were  once  more  alone. 

*  Oughtn't  I  to  have  told  him  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  deprecating 
look.  *  I  thought  it  was  better  that  his  wife  and  daughter  should 
hear  the  news  from  him  than  from  us.  You  see,  they  would  have 
been  sure  to  find  it  out  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which  might 
have  been  embarrassing.  As  it  i?,  they  will  just  congratulate  us 
when  we  arrive,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.' 

That  sounded  plausible  and  reasonable.  *  Well,  I  dare  say 
you  are  right,'  said  Fred,  and  then  began  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  For  obvious  reasons  he  was  disinclined  to  dwell 
upon  a  topic  which  his  cousin  and  he  had  hitherto  sedulously 
avoided. 

Matters  fell  out  very  much  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Fen  ton's 
prediction.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Moore  said  what  the  circumstances 
required  to  their  guests  with  ease  and  self-possession,  and  although 
perhaps  nobody  greatly  enjoyed  the  dinner  which  followed,  it 
passed  off  quite  pleasantly.  The  General,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Mrs. 
Fenton  were  the  chief  speakers.  Fred  was  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable, and  Susie  Fcaxely  opened  her  lips;  but  then  she  was 
never  a  great  talker.  After  dessert  the  General  led  his  young 
friend  off  to  the  smoking-room,  remarking  with  a  wink  that  it 
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iras  only  fair  to  give  the  women  a  chance  of  criticising  one 
another^s  clothes. 

^  And  I  dare  say,'  he  added,  after  he  had  ensconced  himself 
comfortably  in  an  armchair,  *  they  will  have  a  word  or  two  to 
Bay  about  yon,  my  boy.  Couldn't  do  it  while  you  were  in  the 
room,  you  know.  Well,  you  needn't  be  alarmed;  Mrs.  Moore 
will  give  you  a  first-rate  character,  I'm  sure.  You're  a  lucky 
fellow,  Musgrave ;  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  cousin 
iaij't  lucky  too.     In  fact,  I  think  she  is.' 

The  old  gentleman  prattled  away  over  his  cigar  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  receiving  monosyllabic  replies  from  time  to  time,  but 
he  made  no  allusion  to  the  one  subject  about  which  Fred  was 
consumed  with  curiosity  to  hear,  and  at  length  the  latter  was 
constrained  to  inquire  carelessly,  *  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
Claughton  this  autumn  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  General,  knocking  the  ash  oflF  his  cigar ; 
*  oh,  yes ;  he  was  at  Kissingen  while  we  were  there.  Grood  fellow, 
Claughton,  very  good  fellow — I  don't  know  a  better.'  And  then 
he  sighed. 

That  is  scarcely  the  tone  in  which  a  man  speaks  of  his  pro* 
spective  son-in-law,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  Captain  Claughton 
had  either  changed  his  mind  or  had  been  refused.  Fred's  curi- 
osity was  greater  than  ever ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  put  any 
further  questions.  Besides,  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
for  being  so  inquisitive  and  anxious ;  Susie  and  her  fate  were  no 
longer  any  concern  of  his. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  host  suggested  that  they  should  join 
the  ladies.  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Fenton  had  their  heads 
together  and  were  deeply  interested  in  examining  a  pile  of 
iiashion-plates.  The  General  naturally  strolled  up  to  them,  and 
thus  Fred  could  hardly  choose  but  approach  Susie,  who  was 
seated  at  the  window,  gazing  down  at  the  passing  carriages  and 
pedestrians  in  the  Place  Vendome.  He  stood  rather  awkwardly 
beside  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  saying  nothing.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  like  a  traitor,  nor  could  he  help  suspecting  that  his 
former  love  despised  him.  And  he  was  not  best  pleased — 
probably  nothing  that  she  could  have  said  would  have  pleased 
him  at  that  moment — when  she  opened  the  conversation  by 
praising  Mrs.  Fenton's  beauty  and  amiability. 

'  I  thought  you  didn't  admire  her  at  all,'  Fred  returned  some* 
what  curtly :  *  you  certainly  told  me  in  London  that  you  didn't.' 
.  '  Yes,'  answered  the  girl,  after  a  moment  of   hesitation,  *  I 
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remember.  You  told  me  that  I  knew  nothiDg  about  her,  whicb 
was  quite  true.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  against  her ;  I  don't  know 
why  I  did  it.' 

^Oh,  excuse  me/  said  Fred,  who  was  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  had  lost  control  of  himself ;  ^  I  think  you  do  know.  I  think 
you  were  disgusted  with  her  because  you  were  disgusted  with 
me ;  and  you  were  disgusted  with  me  because  your  opinion  was 
that  I  wanted  to  marry  my  cousin  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the 
money  which  I  had  always  expected  to  be  mine  some  day.  Pro- 
bably you  haven't  altered  your  opinion  ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  all 
the  same.  I  should  have  asked  her  to  marry  me  if  she  hadn't 
had  a  penny  in  the  world.' 

Susie  looked  a  little  surprised  at  his  vehemence;  but  she 
answered  gently :  ^  I  don't  doubt  that.  Mrs.  Fenton  has  been 
talking  to  me  about  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  care  for  her  as 
much  as  she  does  for  you — ^which  is  saying  a  great  deal.' 

Even  after  that  Fred  was  not  satisfied ;  but  there  is  no 
satisfying  some  people.  He  had  wished  to  convince  Miss  Moore 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  his  cousin;  yet  he  whs 
vexed  with  her  for  being  already  convinced  of  it,  and  still  more 
vexed  with  poor  Laura  for  having  convinced  her.  But  he  had  no 
further  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ill-humour  and  unreason- 
ableness ;  for  now  Mrs.  Fenton  came  to  wish  Susie  goodnight.  It 
was  time  to  go  home,  she  said,  and  of  course  it  was  his  duty  to 
accompany  her. 

*  What  was  Miss  Moore  saying  to  you,  Fred  ?  '  she  asked,  as 
soon  as  they  had  left  the  hotel.  *  Was  she  telling  you  why  she 
had  refused  Captain  Claughton  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Fred ;  *  we  didn't  mention  Claughton's  name. 
Has  she  refused  him  ?  ' 

*  So  it  appears.  Mrs.  Moore  is  in  great  distress  about  it.  She 
thinks  Captain  Claughton  has  been  badly  treated,  and  she  can't 
make  out  why  Miss  Susie  wouldn't  have  him.' 

*  She  didn't  care  for  him,  I  presume,'  said  Fred  shortly. 

*  Then  she  ought  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  follow  them  to 
Kissingen.  How  funny  it  is  that  these  demure  little  girls,  who 
look  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  their  mouths,  are  almost  always 
the  worst  flirts  of  all ! ' 

*She  has  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  you  have  of  her,'  re- 
marked Fred;  *she  had  nothing  but  what  was  kind  to  say 
about  you.' 

*  Probably  she  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  anything  sho 
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might  say  about  me  to  you  would  come  round  to  my  ears.     The 
truth  is  that  she  doesn't  like  me,  and  I  don't  like  her.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  Fred  inquired.  But  to  this  rather  superfluous 
query  he  obtained  no  answer. 

*Mr8.  Moore,'  Laura  resumed,  after  a  time,  *  really  means  to 
be  friendly.  She  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  good  advice. 
Amongst  other  things  she  said  she  was  sure  I  shouldn't  mind  her 
telling  me  that  it  wasn't  quite  correct  for  you  to  be  living  in  the 
same  hotel  with  me.' 

*  Did  you  request  her  to  mind  her  own  business  ?  '  asked  Fred, 
who  was  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  anybody. 

*  No ;  I  thanked  her  and  begged  her  not  to  mention  that  she 
had  seen  us  here,  and  then  I  observed  that  as  one  good  turn 
deserved  another  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  her 
not  to  do  her  hair  on  the  top  of  her  head.  I  said  it  made  the 
grey  hairs  at  the  back  of  the  neck  too  conspicuous.' 

*  H'm  !  you  seem  to  have  been  at  least  as  amiable  as  she  was.' 
By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  threshold  of  Mrs.  Fenton's 

apartments.  With  her  hand  on  the  lock  she  made  a  half  turn  so 
as  to  face  him,  and  said :  *  Ah,  Fred,  I  hate  these  people,  and  it's 
no  use  to  pretend  that  I  don't.  Yet  they  are  not  bad  sort  of 
people  in  their  way ;  I  dare  say  I  should  love  them  if — if  you 
didn't.' 

With  that  she  dismissed  him  to  his  reflections,  which,  as  may 
be  imagined,  were  not  of  a  very  cheerful  or  self-congratulatory 
nature. 


{To  he  coniinnrd .) 


io6 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Skip. 


THERE  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  the  New  Journalism 
(now  much  attacked  and  vehemently  defended)  is,  in  one 
aspect,  but  the  old  Grub  Street.  Concerning  its  political  merits 
or  demerits,  its  social  aims  and  intentions,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  Indeed,  the  New  Journalism  may  be  of  either  or  of  any 
political  camp.  It  is  not  of  politics,  then,  that  one  is  thinking,  nor 
even  about  prominent  politicians  and  its  treatment  of  them,  but 
about  the  raids  of  the  New  Journalism  on  perfectly  private  life  and 
private  concerns.  Among  men  and  women  none,  not  one,  respects 
the  blab,  the  common  gossip,  who  hears  ill  and  speaks  worse,  who 
picks  up  any  story  and  never  asks  if  it  is  true  or  false,  nor  even 
if  it  is  interesting  or  unimportant,  but  simply  tells  it  again,  with 
his  own  interpretation.  Can  anyone  deny  that  this  reckless, 
stupid  cackle  concerning  unmomentous  trifles  in  the  life  of 
ordinary  private  persons  is  not  unknown  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  Journalism?  Who  wants  to  hear  where  or  in  what  company 
Mr.  Smith,  the  journalist,  or  Mr.  Jones,  the  novelist,  is  passing 
his  holidays  ?  Nobody,  one  might  think,  but  the  New  Journalism 
must  blurt  out  these  tidings  to  the  world,  and  of  course  must 
blurt  it  wrong.  In  a  new  journal  (sporting)  a  week  or  two  since 
I  read  on  one  page  that  an  unimportant  person  was  in  Norway, 
where  he  never  was  in  his  life,  with  another  vague  person  who 
assuredly  was  not  there.  On  the  opposite  page  the  same  man  was 
declared  to  be  somewhere  else,  with  abundant  and,  of  course,  inac- 
curate details.  A  man  is  not  a  bird,  as  Sir  Boyle  Eoche  said,  to 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  Then,  in  an  extract  from  a  new  journal 
(religious,  if  yoi  please),  one  reads  about  A.  B.  that  A.  B.  really 
is  X.  Y. ;  that  X.  Y.  is  seven  feet  high,  is  of  Portuguese  descent, 
had  an  uncle  in  the  Custom  House,  and  so  forth;  A.  B.  and 
X.  Y.  all  the  time  being  as  distinct  as  Anthony  and  Crassus.  Of 
course  there  is  at  least  nothing  ill-natured  in  all  this.  Whether 
A.  or  B.  is  in    Norway  or   Thibet,  *  whether   at   Naishapur  or 
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Babylon,*  is  a  matter  of  moral  indiflFerence  and  of  absolutely  no 
public  interest  whatever.  And  so  about  the  other  tattle.  It  is 
indifferent.  But  some  pillars  of  the  New  Journalism  will  just  as 
readily  tell  disadvantageous  tales,  utterly  false,  about  private 
persons,  and  that  often,  I  verily  believe,  without  malice,  but  from 
pure  ignorant  incontinence  of  tongue.  In  America  last  year  a 
lady,  a  very  popular  writer,  made  her  moan  publicly :  her  private 
character,  her  taste  in  dress,  her  manners,  her  children  even,  had 
all  been  described  with  unblushing  mendacity  and  heartless  un- 
kindness.  She  made  her  moan,  but  to  no  avail.  She  asked 
editors  if  it  really  did  not  matter  a  fig  to  them  whether  a  story 
were  true  or  false.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
displayed  an  emotion  not  unmanly  when  he  publicly  complained 
that  the  New  Journalists  of  the  States  swarmed  about  his  home 
and  his  person  like  the  Masai  round  Mr.  Thomson.  This  kind  of 
base  and  brazen  curiosity  is  indeed  a  quality  of  savages ;  thus  do 
they  beset  and  pry  upon  missionaries  and  explorers.  The  New 
Journalism  (in  this  part  of  its  conduct)  is  no  *  newer '  than  that ; 
it  is  a  reversal,  a  relapse,  a  degradation,  a  *  throwing  back,' as 
breeders  say,  to  barbarism.  There  is  no  novelty  about  it,  except 
in  the  slipshod  slang  of  the  style,  except  in  the  frequent  badness 
of  paper,  tjpe,  and  grammar.  Moral  distinctions  hive  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  if  the  careless  bearing  of  false  witness  against  your 
neighbour,  even  if  only  about  his  taste  in  dress,  is  a  peccadillo 
or  a  merit.  Taste  ceases  to  exist,  if  it  is  indifferent  whether  we 
do  or  do  not  publicly  jabber  puerile  and  inaccurate  trivialities 
about  each  other.  The  profession  of  journalism  is  no  better  than 
the  keeping  of  a  gin  house,  or  worse,  if  to  write  and  sell  such 
garbage  is  part  of  journalism.  How  far  persons  who  make  this 
their  trade  are  removed  from  the  unadmired  vice  of  chantagey  or 
*  black- mailing '  (we  have  yet  no  English  word  for  it),  is  a  question 
of  time  and  of  the  individual  artist.  '  There  are  degrees,'  as 
some  one  said  to  Dumas  when  he  remarked  (perhaps  this  too 
is  a  slander)  that,  were  he  not  in  the  country  of  Corneille,  he 
would  call  himself  a  poet.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  scribblers  only 
who  are  to  blame.  If  there  were  no  market  for  such  silly  wares, 
they  would  not  be  produced.  The  brazen,  careless,  or  malicious 
chiffonnier  of  the  press  is  only  a  little  more  responsible  for  his 
productions  than  the  wretched  woman  of  the  streets  for  her  mode 
of  life.  Easy  is  it  to  believe  that  he  has  sometimes  no  better 
resource,  that. he  must  feed  the  lust  for  gossip  or  starve.     Not 
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very  rich  are  his  appointment:s,  no  doubt ;  somebody  probably 

*  sweats '  him  too,  poor  fellow.  Yet  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
competition  is  not  overdone,  whether  the  demand  creates  the 
supply  of  envious  or  reckless  paragraph?,  or  whether  the  supply 
is  not  caused  by  a  misconception  as  to  the  demand. 

« 
At  all  events  nothing  of  this  is  new.     Leigh  Hunt  says  of 
his  own  early  days,  '  Personal  habits,  appearances,  connections, 
domesticities,  nothing  was  safe  from  misrepresentation,'  which 

*  scattered  a  great  deal  of  w^retchedness  .  .  .  sometimes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  delicacy  which  hindered  people  from  exculpatiug 
themselves.'    By  these  arts  too  did  the  old  Grub  Street  procure 
its    porter  and   cowheel.     In   his   new   novel,    'The    Master    of 
BaUantrae  (Cassell),  Mr.  Stevenson  quotes  just  such  matter  as 
that   we   are  discussing  from   *an  idle,   lying  Whig    pamphle- 
teer.'    *  A  man  in  his  right  wits  would  not  have  cared  two  straws 
for  a  tale  bo  manifestly  false,'  but  it  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
luckless  Lord  Durisdeer.     This  feat  *  was  reserved  for  some  poor 
devil  in  Grub  Street,    scribbling  for  his  dinner  and  not  cariug 
what  he  scribbled.'     Why  do  the  people  scribbled  about  read  such 
stuflF?  it   may  be  asked.     The  question  should  be  put   to   the 
judicious  friends  who  mark  those  wounding  paragraphs  and  send 
them  by  post  to  the  victims. 

* 

Turning  to  the  much  more  pleasant  theme  of  The  Master  of 
BaUantrae,  may  we  not  agree  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  con- 
sistent piece  of  literary  art  ?  Mr.  Stevenson  has  written  many 
things  which  T,  for  one,  have  read  with  more  unmixed  pleasure. 
He  has  to  tell  a  sombre  tale  in  a  sombre  way,  and  I  own  that  I 
think  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  some  relief.  Most 
novelists  would  have  agreed  with  this  rather  commonplace  taste, 
and  would  have  found  the  relief  ready  to  their  hands.  The  story 
is  of  a  lifelong  hatred  and  war  of  brothers.  One  brother  has  two 
children,  whom  the  enemy  purposes  to  turn  against  him.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  writes  about  children  so  quaintly  and  touchingly 
well,  never  introduces  them  in  his  novels.  He  never  lets  us  see 
Alexander  or  Katherine  Durie — we  scarcely  hear  their  voices — and 
yet  it  is  plain  that  they  might  have  brought  into  the  leaden 
grey  of  the  romance,  into  the  fog  and  frost,  the  sunshine  which 
we  desire.  The  author's  plan  has  been  to  dispense  with  sun- 
shine, with  gaiety,    and    be    absolutely  consistent.      It  is  not 
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intended  to  criticise  the   story  here,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
language  may  be  admired.     It  is  a  level,  natural  style  of  the  last 
century,  most  cunningly  adapted  to  a  romantic  narrative,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  observe,  almost  without  a  blemish  or  an  anachronism. 
One  or  two  motes  or  nodi  in  scirpo  one  may  with  diUgence  dis- 
cover,    *  These   shameful  proclivities  must  be   trod  down;'  *an 
observation  falls  to  be  made '  (a  Scotticism  placed  in  an  Irish 
mouth);  ^  we  must  bring  this  monstrous  situation  to  an  end ; '  ^  I 
was  struck  with  surprise  to  find  a  new  development.'    These  are 
almost  the  only  slips,  if  slips  they  really  are,  which  one  can  hunt 
out  in  the   masterly  imitation  of  a  language  now  some  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old.     As  for  the  characters,  they  are  true  with  a 
scientific  precision ;  but  what  a  woful  set  they  are,  and  how  one 
wUhes  dear  old  Alan  Breck  Stuart  had  done  more  than  merely 
traverse  a  single  page  and  challenge  the  Master !     He,  perhaps, 
should  be  compared  to  Lovelace :  each  study  of  a  wicked  gallant 
is  presumed  to  be  by  a  prim  Squaretoes,  the  bookseller  Richard- 
son, or  the  old  family  *  grieve,'  Mr.  Mackellar.    Secundra  Dass, 
the  Hindu  companion,  is  less  probable,  perhaps,  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  hear  that  it  was  not  the  buried  Master  who  took  the 
scalps  of  his  foes.     Or  was  it  ?     In  that  magical  sleep  of  sus- 
pended animation  what  dreams  may  come,  what  dreams  or  what 
homicidal  somnambulism !     Perhaps  Mr.  Stevenson  hints  at  this 
explanation ;  it  is  ^  ugsome  enough,'  as  the  old  tale  of  the  Red 
Eiin  phrases  it. 

• 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  an  article  on  Cooper  in  the  Century ^ 
admits  that  British  criticism  was  once  *  even  more  ignorant  and 
insular'  than  it  is  to-day.     This  is  a  comfort.    We  are  advancing. 
In  the  same  essay  Mr.  Matthews  remarks  that  Cooper  was  the 
first  author  who  introduced  the  Red  Man  to  literature.     In  my 
insular  ignorance  I  had  conceived  that  one  Chateaubriand,  who 
visited  America  in  the  year  of  Cooper's  birth,  did  not  wholly 
neglect  the  noble  savage.     To  deny  that  the  works  of  Chateau- 
briand are  literature,  or  that  Atala  is  prior  to  the  Pioneers 
and  the  Last  of  the  MohicanSj  appears  to  be  Mr.  Matthews's 
best  means  of  proving  his  point.     The  former  assertion  would  be 
narrow  and  *  insular'  (if  made  by  an  Englishman);  the  latter 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  ignorant.     Aiala^  I  think,  is  of  1801  ; 
the   Pioneers   (according    to  Mr.   Matthews)   is   of    1823.     Is 
that  a  fair   hi^  O  Accuser  of  the  Brethren  ?     Touche  ?     And, 
seriously,  I  doubt  if  modern  English  literary  critics  are  not  as 
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well  equipped  in  knowledge  of  two  not  unimportant  literatures^ 
Greek  and  Latin — ^as  their  transatlantic  colleagues,  who,  however, 
I  believe,  are  quite  our  masters  in  the  Slavonic  tongues.  By  the 
way,  it  is  very  probable  that  Voltaire  was  not  wholly  innocent  of 
introducing  a  certain  Eed  Man — a  Huron  gentleman,  indeed — to 
literature,  and  possibly  plenty  of  Red  Skins  whom  one  forgets 

are  even  earlier  still. 

*      • 
« 

The  author  of  the  following  ballad  explains  that  it  tells  of  the 

hypnotic  influence  in  politics.    The  democrat,  having  mesmerised 

the  House,  induced  them  to  accept — to  *  swallow,'  as  they  say — *  his 

whole  platform.'    The   poet,  however,  indicates  a  doubt   as  to 

whether   hypnotic    states    are    permanent.     Some    remarks    of 

St.  Augustine  on  the  passion  of  property  in  babes  at  nurse  induce 

one  to  suppose  that  this  animal  instinct  is  not  easily  got  rid  of. 

However  no  doubt  hypnotic  suggestion  is  very  suggestive. 

A   HYPNOTIC  SUGGESTION. 

It  was  the  wily  Democrat 

Who  occupied  the  house  ; 
His  fiercest  foes  admitted  that 

He  had  his  share  of  tious. 

Where  was  it  now  ?     *  We  have  deplored 

His  principles,'  said  they, 
*  But  never  been  so  wholly  bored 

As  we  have  been  to-day.' 

Yet  he  spoke  on.     His  gestures  calm 

And  vacant  eye  revealed 
No  knowledge  of  what  dreamy  balm 

His  hearers'  senses  sealed. 

Yet  ere  the  midnight  clock  had  told 

Its  numbers  on  the  air 
Before  him,  like  some  legend  old. 

They  all  were  slumbering  there. 

He  gazed  around.     No  member  woke ; 

They  sat  and  never  stirred. 
Again  he  spoke,  but  what  he  spoke 

Only  those  members  heard. 
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A  smile  that  there  was  none  to  see 

Stole  sweetly  o'er  his  face. 
*  A  bloodless  revolution ! '  he 

Kemarked,  and  left  the  place. 


Part  IL 

A  month  rolled  by.     It  was  his  use, 

Session  by  session,  still 
With  tranquil  air  to  introduce 

One  Socialistic  Bill. 

It  seemed  to  bring  millennial  bliss 
For  some  brief  seconds  near ; 

It  disestablished  all  that  is 
And  rectified  the  sphere. 

Yet  forth  en  Tnasae  the  members  filed, 

Each  time,  with  artless  glee ; 
Calmly  the  British  public  smiled : 

*  The  Deluge — after  me ! ' 

Yet  once  again  'twas  read.     The  new 
Eeporter's  heart  stood  still : 

The  Premier — could  it  be  true  ? — 
In  favour  of  the  Bill ! 

'  Our  race's  empty  honours  hide 

Our  true  nobility. 
My  fatherland,  accept,'  he  cried, 

*  My  wealth,  my  peerage — Me  ! ' 

Wildly  they  cheered ;  but  more  intense 
The  thrill  of  pride  that  ran 

Through  the  impassioned  audience 
As  rose  the  Grand  Old  Man. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  axe,  and  said, 
His  voice  suffused  with  tears, 

*  This,  this  shall  earn  my  frugal  bread 
In  my  declining  years  I ' 
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Into  the  lobby  whoso  viewed 

Them  press  had  dreamed  there  passed 

The  Universal  Brotherhood, 
While  states  hypnotic  last — 

Rank,  learning,  wealth,  each  virtue  that 
A  realm  could  e'er  supply — 

Among  the  rest  a  Democrat, 
With  bland  but  vacant  eye. 


A  Buyer  of  Books  (a  rare  being)  asks,  *  What  do  bookfiellen 
keep  in  stock  ?     Not  books,'  he  says  ;  *  they  never  have  anything 

but  the  works  of  '  (here  he  names  a  contemporary  novelist). 

He  adds  that  the  following  dialogue  is  stereotyped  : — 

Buyer  of  Books,  Have  you  the  Pilgrims  Progress^  Gulliver's 
Travels^  the  Arabian  Nights,  Macaulay's  Essays,  the  Idylls  of 
the  King  ? 

Seller  of  Books.  No,  we  have  not  those  in  stock,  but  we  can 

get  them  for  you. 

[^Buyer  of  Books  slams  the  door  and  exit. 

The  aggrieved  customer  adds  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  his  own 
bookseller  if  he  wants  anything  except  the  works  of  a  contem- 
porary novelist.  He  then  bans  the  contemporary  novelist  and 
talks  about  discount,  which  is  a  mystery.  A.  Lang, 
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IN  THE  BATTLE   OF  THIS  LIFE' 

END'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 

la  an  impentiTB  liysisnic  nwd,  or  neceKWT  idjiiBcL  II 
keeps  the  blood  pnre,  prsTenti  and  carea  fevera,  leatt 
influnmatory  diseues,  gonty  and  rhBanmtic  conditiimi  at 
the  blood,  and  ramoveR  (Jib  iajDiiODB  effects  of  nipr. 
acidnlated  shgrbert  (masked  with  sugar),  Btimnlsidi, 
narcotics,  such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  t«a  and  coffee,  bj 
natural  means ;  thns  restoring  the  nervous  EfBtom  t«  iti 
nonnal  condition  by  preventing  the  great  danger  d 
poisoned  blood  ;nd   orei-cerebral  actinty,  BleeplesmiK, 

-i  irritability,  worry,  tx. 

IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THIS  LIFE 

PBAGUSE  STERLIKO  HONESTT  OF  PURPOSE; 

WITHOUT  IT,  YOU  WILL  FIND  YOUR  LIFE  IS  A  SHAM  I 

t»f  eare  in  Examining  rack  Bvttle  of  EXO'S  •  FR  UIT  SA  L  T,'  m-  yon  art  liablf  toharr/niii 

tijiim  j/im  a  xirrthleu,  and  oceaMenally  pmtmtota,  imilation. 
A    GENEBAL   OFFIGB&,   writing  from  Bath,  Sept,  30th,  188fl,   says:-'!  biit 
more  than  once  addressed  you  in,  1  need  not  eay,  connnendatoiy  terms  of  the  ioMi- 
mablo  virtues  of  END'S  •  FRUIT  SAL  r.'    I  nm  still  to  the  fore,  and  give  you  the  resuli  ot 
my  late  visit  to  Homburg:  — 


'Befbre  abroad  ilek  people  speed. 
With  cheeks  to  pale  and  hollow, 

I  wish  the;  would  give  timely  heed 
To  these  tls«  words  that  fallow : 
Think  twice  ere  you  prepare  to  go 
To  HombuFK  Spa  or  Klsslngen : 

Youll  only  Dnd  them  so  and  so. 
And  all  your  comforts  missing  then. 

'When  I  returned  from  abroad,  I  saw 
sement- '■' Good  morning  '.     Have  yui 

'  What  matters  It  a  single  Jot, 
Whan  fMend  I  bid  "  Good  morning. 

If  certain  soap  he  use  or  not. 
For  hands  or  tbcs  adorning? 


'  No ;  don't  desert  your  native  strand. 

However  great  your  wealth. 
For  here  Is  ENO  elou  at  hand. 

Who  can  restore  your  health. 
'Indeed,  my  friends.  If  Arm  belief 
So  placed  In  facts,  that  we  know 
You'll  stay  at  home,  and  And  relief 
In  patronising  ENO, 
err  railway  and  omnibus  a  gUiring  aiire 
used  Peara'  Soap ! "  and  I  said  to  myself— 

I         'But  when  that  fue  is  pale  and  wan, 
j  When  aches  and  pains  pell-mell  oooi, 

i         I  give  the  bast  advice  I  can  ~ 
I  "HyfMend:  bid  ENO  welcome."' 


CAVTIOJS.—Smamine  each  Botttr,  ami  tr  that  thr  CapivU  U  marlied  '  ENO'S   FRUIT 

SALT,'      K'itlioMt  it,  ypu  hare  been  imjiotrd  on  by  a  irnrth'fu  imi/ation. 

Sold  bt  all  Chemists.        Pbgpabbd  only  ai 

EMO'S  'F801T  SiLT'  WORKS,  POiEROT  STREET,  HEW  CROSS  ROAD,  LOSOOII,  S.E., 

BY    J.    C    EPiO'S    PATENT. 


NATURE   RULES  ALL  THINGS. 

THE  ONLT  PERFECT  FOOD  for  the  Renewal  of  Life  Is  SCALDED  MILK,  ««>  '■ 
as  occasion  may  require  use  ENO'S  'VEGETABLE  WOTO,'  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  »s  a  simple  and  naiural  Usativc,  Stomschir. 
Blood,  Brain.  Nerve,  Bile  or  Liver  Tonic ;  or  in  other  words,  when  taken  as  directed,  their  I 
action  U  as  simple  as  toniatoes,  wliole  meal  bread,  orporridf^.  Toucannot  overstate  their 
great  value  in  caoaing  a  natural  and  gentle  action  of  the  Liver ;  by  that  means  you  beep 
the  blood  pure  ani  prevent  disease.     In  advanced  life  they  are  everything  you  could  wifh. 

EHO'S    'FRUIT   SALT*    WORKS,    LONDOH,    S.E. 
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The  Bell  of  St.  PauVs. 


By  Walter  Besant, 


Part  II. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

*THE  SENTENCE  OF  THE  COURT.' 

*  %lTHY  are  we  here ? '  As  each  came  in  turn,  thej  looked 
Y  Y  about  the  room  and  asked  each  other  this  question,  which 
no  one  could  answer. 

Why  were  they  assembled  together?  For  all  were  there. 
Lucius  and  his  daughters:  Felix:  Althea  and  her  father:  and 
Laurence,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  others  why  he  had  been 
ordered  to  assist  at  aa  unknown  Function.  The  Chevalier  was 
also  present,  but  now  dressed  as  an  elderly  gentleman  who  respects 
his  personal  appearance.  Nay,  was  he  not  about  to  become  a 
bridegroom?  His  hair  was  cut:  he  showed  a  grey  moustache 
and  a  clean  shaven  chin :  his  linen  was  spotless :  his  dress  was  as 
neat  as  if  he  still  belonged  to  the  Austrian  Cavalry  in  which  he 
had  formerly  served :  his  hands — ^they  were  small  and  pretty  hands 
— ^were  cased  in  gloves,  and  his  boots— -who,  to  look  at  these  boots, 
would  believe  in  the  old  cloth  slippers  ? 

They  were  all  present,  and  no  one  knew  why.  Only  Claudia 
was  absent,  and  somehow,  without  being  told,  everybody  under- 
stood that  she  would  presently  arrive. 

The  last  to  come  was  Mr.  Mayes.     He  was  anxious  and  gloomy 
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because  the  medical  treatment,  which  he  had  now  abandoned  in 
disgust,  had  done  him  no  good,  and  the  young  general  practitioner 
had  assured  him  that  he  might  now  rely  confidently  on  what  bia 
patient  called  a  softening.  What  is  the  good  of  coming  into 
money — getting  a  whole  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Norbery's  Estate — if 
you've  got  to  go  silly  after  it  like  Mr.  Backler,  deceased  ?  Thus 
fate  still  loves  to  mock  mankind. 

*  Look  here.  Mister,'  he  addressed  Mr.  Indagine.  *  You're  the 
Master  of  this  House.' 

*  I  am  not  the  Master  of  this  House,'  Mr.  Indagine  replied. 

*  Well,  then,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  it  means.' 

*  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  asked  anybody  here.  Althea, 
please  let  this  person  understand  that  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
Oh  !  dear !  dear  !  what  does  this  interruption  mean  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  Mr,  Mayes,'  said  Althea,  *  we  are  all  in  complete 
ignorance,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  know  before  long.' 

*  I  was  told  that  a  case  was  going  to  be  tried.' 

*  Indeed  ?     Then  you  know  more  than  anybody  else.' 

*  A  case  going  to  be  tried,'  Mr.  Mayes  repeated.  *  What  f  ort  of 
a  case  ?  Is  this  the  County  Court  ?  Is  it  a  Police  Court  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know.     None  of  us  know.' 

*  There's  the  Chevalier — look  at  him— dressed  up  like  a  gentle- 
man. That's  his  gratitude.  While  he  was  with  me  he  dressed  like 
a  pauper.  What's  he  doing  here  ?  I  might  summons  him  for 
going  away  without  lawful  notice — it's  illegal  dismissal — and  I 
will,  too.  I  suppose  he's  come  into  a  fortune.  Got  up  from  the 
table  the  day  before  yesterday  and  said  he  was  going.  Said  he 
wouldn't  stand  it  any ' 

*  Hush  ! '  said  Flavia.     *  Here  is  Sister  Claudia.' 

She  stood  in  the  open  doorway.  She  was  dressed  as  if  for 
Chapel  with  her  black  lace  mantilla  over  her  head.  She  threw  it 
aside  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  round  the  room  just  as  she 
did  in  the  Chapel.  But  there  was  no  smile  upon  her  lips  :  her 
face  was  stern  and  hard.  She  was  no  longer  the  Prophetess  of 
Mercy,  but  of  Justice.  She  possessed  so  large  a  measure  of 
mesmeric  force  that  she  became  in  the  eyes  of  all  what  she  wished 
to  be.  Everybody  understood  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  the 
greatest  gravity,  and  that,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  Function, 
this  was  the  President,  Judge  or  Leader.  Wonderful  that  one  so 
small  should  possess  such  power  and  show  so  much  dignity. 

But  Flavia's  eyes  flashed.     *  At  last,'  she  whispered  to  Cassie. 
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*  At  last !  Oh  !  my  dear.  You  shall  be  revenged.  The  Chevalier 
has  done  it  all.  He's  the  only  one — and,  oh  I  doesn't  he  look 
noble  ? ' 

Claudia  took  her  seat  solemnly  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the 
Doctor's  armchair.  The  others  gathered  about  the  table,  except 
Mr.  Indagine,  who  took  his  own  armchair  and  sat  apart,  appearing 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

*  Brothers  and  sisters,'  said  Claudia,  throwing  her  veil  over  her 

shoulders  and  raising  her  face  suddenly  after  her  manner  before 

the  congregation.    Like  all  who  possess  the  divine  gift  of  speech 

she  made  every  person  present  believe  that  he  himself  was  the 

special  object  of  her  attention.     '  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  have 

asked  you  to  come  together  this  day  in  order  to  try  a  criminal 

before  his  crime  has  been  legally  committed — that  is,  before  the 

law  has  been  able  to  take  cognizance  of  it.     The  guilty  person 

will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.     I  have  warned  him — once,  twice, 

thrice — that  he  desist  from  his  evil  ways.     Since  nothing  else 

will  serve,  he  shall  be  admonished  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  his  crime 

proclaimed  before  his  own  friends.    This  will  be  better  for  us  and 

more  wholesome  for  him  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Justice. 

In  this  our  Church,  we  do  not  hale  men  before  magistrates,  nor  do 

we  punish  them  at  all  save  with  the  outpouring  of  Love.   If  men 

will  commit  injustice  upon  us  they  may  do  it  without  fear  of  the 

law  and  its  i)enalties.    But  we  seek  to  prevent  them  if  we  can  by 

other  means.   The  wrong-doer,  when  he  leaves  this  room,  will  not 

be  followed  by  the  Law.    Nay,  if  he  choose  to  run  further  risk, 

he  may  continue  in  his   wrong-doing.     But  his  sin  will  have 

found  him  out,  and  he  shall  stand  confessed  in  his  true  b'ght 

before  you  all.    I  expect  Oliver  Luttrel  to  appear  before  us  all.' 

She  ceased. 

Then  everybody  gasped,  because  now  everybody,  except  Mr. 
Mayes,  understood  who  was  the  wrong-doer.  And  Cassie  caught 
her  sister  by  the  hand. 

*  Don't  let  them,'  she  whispered.     *  Don't  let  them,  Flavia.' 

*  It  isn't  about  you,  Cass,'  her  sister  replied.  *  It  is  a  very 
different  thing.  But  he  will  be  punished  for  his  behaviour — no 
one  was  ever  worse  punished.' 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Oliver  himself  appeared. 

As  soon  as  he  stepped  within  the  room  Felix  placed  himself, 

perhaps  accidentally,  at  the  door.     Certainly  it  would  have  been  a 

big  and  strong  man  who  could  force  his  way  through  a  door  barred 

by  Felix, 

la 
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Oliver  looked  about  him  in  astonishment.  He  met  faces  which 
were  turned  upon  him  with  hostility,  wonder,  or  curiosity.  Althea*s 
eyes  were  grave:  Cassie  hung  her  head:  Laurence  looked  hard: 
Lucius,  wondering:  Mayes — what  had  Mayes  to  do  wiUi  Gassie? 
— bewildered :  the  Chevalier,  calm  and  cold.  But  when  he  caught 
Flavians  eyes  he  read  in  them  exultation  and  revenge.  It  was, 
theD,  that  business  of  Cassie's,  after  all. 

^  What  does  this  mean  ? '  he  asked.  ^  I  am  come  in  obedience 
to  a  mysterious  note  inviting  me  to  assist  at  something — I  am 
not  told  what.     Are  we  rehearsing  a  Comedy?' 

*  No,'  said  Claudia,  sternly. 

*  Let  us  get  on,  then,'  said  Oliver.  *  I  have  not  learned  any 
part  whatever  it  is.     So  I  will  be  a  spectator.' 

*  Young  man ' — no  Judge  could  have  been  more  impressive- 
no  forefinger  ever  lifted  could  be  more  terrible,  and  yet  she  was 
only  a  little  woman — *  you  have  been  warned.  You  have  been 
warned  three  times.  You  have  been  solemnly  enjoined  to  torn 
away  from  your  wickedness — ^but  you  have  hardened  your  heart 
Any  one  who  was  not  rushing  upon  his  fate  would  have  known 
that  his  wickedness  had  been  discovered — ^yes — ^the  whole  of  the 
plot — the  whole  of  the  conspiracy,  I  have  brought  you  here, 
therefore,  in  order  that  your  friends — those  who  have  loved  you 
— those  who  have  built  the  highest  hopes  of  your  future — ^those 
who  have  believed  you  to  be  an  honourable  man — may  learn  what 
manner  of  man  you  have  become,  and  of  what  wickedness  you  are 
capable.  You  are  here  in  order  that  the  last  step  of  that  wicked- 
ness may  be  prevented.  You  are  here,  also,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  a  loophole  of  escape.' 

.  Oliver  turned  white.  But  he  did  not  speak.  The  sudden- 
ness of  this  public  attack  took  away  the  power  of  speech.  His 
heart  was  truly  hardened  and  his  eyes  blinded.  For  he  still 
imagined,  in  spite  of  this  plainness  of  speech,  that  the  busi- 
ness was  that  concerning  Cassie.  This  he  still  believed,  although 
the  presence  of  the  man  Mayes  should  have  made  him  under- 
stand. 

*  As,'  he  said,  *  I  am  not  disposed  to  play  any  further  part  in 
this  folly,  I  shall  leave  you.'  » 

He  turned  to  go,  but  Felix  stood  before  the  door. 

*  No,'  said  the  strong  young  man. 

*  If  I  am  kept  by  force,'  said  Oliver,  *  I  most  stay,  I  suppose. 
Go  on,  therefore,  with  your  business.'  He  took  a  eliair  sad  sat 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned. 

^Nob^dy  knew,'  Claudia  replied,  ^except  yourself  and  myself 
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and  one  other.  Bat  since  nothing  else  will  turn  you  aside  we 
must  take  that  way.  Chevalier,  will  you  tell  everybody  what  you 
have  told  me  ?  * 

Oliver  looked  up  sharply.  What  on  earth  had  this  man  to  do 
with  Cassia  ? 

The  Chevalier  stepped  to  the  table. 

*  Sister  Claudia/  he  said.  *  For  two  years  and  more — until  the 
day  before  yesterday — I  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayes.' 

*  Yon  were,*  said  Mr.  Mayes  huskily.  Something  disagreeable, 
he  now  suspected,  was  about  to  be  revealed. 

*I  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayes,' the  Chevalier 
repeated,  in  his  soft  and  gentle  voice.  ^  I  was  his  clerk,  his  cook, 
and  his  mesBenger.  Before  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
this  employment  I  lived  in  a  house  near  Soho  Square,  filled  with 
foreign  people — Italian?,  Swiss,  and  others — for  the  most  part  as 
poor  as  myself.  Some  of  us  lived  two  and  three  together  :  in  one 
room  of  the  house,  however,  there  lived  by  himself — an  English- 
man. He  had  once  been  a  lawyer  and — I  know  not — perhaps  a 
man  of  consideration.  For  something  that  he  had  done  he  had 
lost  his  position  and  his  friends.  Everybody  in  the  house  had 
lost  those.     But  this  man  had  lost  his  honour  as  well. 

^He  was  paralysed,  and  sat  all  day  long  in  a  chair  with  a  table 
before  him :  he  could  wheel  himself  about  in  his  chair :  if  any 
body  would  sit  and  drink  with  him,  or  play  cards  with  him,  he 
was  happy.  Sometimes  men  came  to  see  him  on  business,  and 
after  that  he  would  keep  the  door  locked.  Everybody  knew  that 
he  was  engaged  upon  the  devil's  work,  but  it  was  no  one's  business 
to  interfere. 

*  After  I  came  to  Southwark  upon  my  new  service  I  UFed  to  go 
to  Soho  on  Sundays  in  order  to  see  these  my  former  friends  and 
fellow  exiles.  My  principal  friend  was  one  who,  like  myself,  was 
once  a  gentleman  of  Hungary.  He  is  now  a  waiter  at  a  Club 
where  they  dance  and  feast  and  gamble  all  night.  For  thepe 
revellers  he  runs  about  opening  bottles,  and  carrying  suppers. 
In  the  daytime  he  sometimes  plays  cards  with  this  Englishman 
ont  of  kindness.  One  day,  not  long  ago,  the  Englishman  drank  so 
much  that  he  fell  asleep.  On  the  table  lay  som^  papers  which 
he  had  been  writing — my  friend  saw  on  that  paper  a  name  he 
knew — because  it  was  the  name  of  my  employer — the  name  of 
Joseph  Mayes.' 

*My  name — mine?'  cried  Mr.  Mayes.  *I  don't  remember.' 
He  groaned,  thinking  this  was  another  symptom.  That's  th^ 
Becoad  thing  I  can't  remember,'  r 
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^  My  friend  therefore  copied  the  paper  and  gave  me  a  copy. 
It  is  here.'  The  Chevalier  pulled  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  ^Then  mj  friend  watched  and  dis* 
covered  the  man  who  employed  this  clever  writer,  and  when  he 
gave  me  the  paper  and  told  me  the  story  he  oflfered  to  show  me 
that  man  if  I  would  go  to  the  Club  with  him.' 

Flavia  followed  the  story  with  breathless  interest,  inclining 
her  head  at  every  point  as  if  to  score  another.  If  the  Chevalier 
from  time  to  time  turned  to  her  she  smiled  and  nodded 
approvingly. 

^  The  paper  was  a  very  curious  paper  indeed.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  will  of  a  dead  man,  rich  while  he  was  living,  drawn 
up  six  or  seven  years  after  he  was  dead.' 

Oliver  glanced  round  quickly.  No  sentinel  on  duty  was  ever 
more  conscientious  than  Felix  in  guarding  that  door.  He  leaned 
his  chin  upon  his  hand  again  and  liFtened  without  any  further 
outward  emotion  at  all,  except  that  his  eyes  shifted  uneasily 
towards  Mr.  Mayes,  who  listened  with  open  mouth,  breathing 
heavily. 

*The  paper  interested  me  so  much  that  I  borrowed  the 
dress  of  a  waiter  and  I  went  with  my  friend  to  the  Club. 
Presently,  when  the  theatres  were  over  and  the  members  began 
to  come  in,  the  man  who  employed  the  skilled  pen  airived,  having 
with  him  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  My  friend  and  I  waited 
upon  them  and  gave  them  their  supper  and  their  champagne. 
When  the  supper  was  finished  the  ladies  danced  a  little  and 
went  away.  Then  the  two  went  to  the  card-room  and  played  all 
night.  Yes:  I  waited  on  them  all  night  long  in  the  card- 
room.  The  gentleman  who  engaged  the  services  of  the  skilled 
writer  is  named  Mr.  Harry  Stanley,  and  the  other  gentleman, 
his  companion,  you  see  before  you — he  sits  at  the  end  of  the 
table.' 

Oliver  made  no  sign  of  having  heard.  But  Mr.  Indagine  at 
this  point  sat  up,  murmuring  *  Stanley  ? — Stanley  ?  ' 

*  So  I  learned,'  he  said,  *  what  had  been  done.  I  read  the 
copy  which  Sister  Claudia  has  before  her,  until  I  knew  it  by  heart. 
And  I  waited.  Now  mark.  One  day,  four  weeks  ago,  I  was  at 
work  for  my  master,  Mr.  Mayes,  sorting  and  reading  papers  for 
him.  He  was  out.  This  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Oliver  Luttrel, 
called  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  held  in  his  hand,  trying  to  con- 
ceal them  behind  him,  a  bundle  of  papers.  He  did  not  go  away 
immediately,  but  he  engaged  me  in  talk,  still  trying  to  hide  this 
packet  of  papers — one  has  not  been  a  conspirator  for  nothing^I 
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became  suspicious — I  pretended  to  observe  nothing.  I  pretended 
to  turn  niy  head,  I  pretended  not  to  see  when  he  laid  that  packet 
among  the  papers  on  the  table.  I  even  helped  him  by  covering 
them  carelessly  with  another  bundle.  And  then  he  went  away. 
I  took  up  his  packet :  I  turned  down  one  comer,  and  I  wrote 
thereon  an  account  of  how  the  paper  came  on  the  table  in  small 
characters  and  in  my  own  langaage.  There  it  will  be  found. 
Now,  Sister  Claudia,  open  the  paper  on  the  table  and  let  us  know 
what  it  is.' 

*  It  is  called  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Samuel  Norbery. 
Shall  I  read  it?' 

*  It  needs  not.  Word  for  word  it  is  the  same  as  the  paper 
which  I  found,  and  Mr.  Mayes  thinks  is  a  genuine  will.  Yes — the 
forger  of  that  will  is  the  paralysed  Englishman.  He  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Harry  Stanley,  and  his  accomplice  is  Mr.  Oliver  LuttreL' 

Oliver  lifted  his  head  and  spoke  quietly  and  with  perfect  self- 
possession. 

*  This  is  a  very  pretty  story,  indeed :  and  craftily  put  together. 
Two  things  shall  confound  you.  First,  who  is  this  Mr.  Harry 
Stanley,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  that  he  should  forge  a  will 
leaving  Mr.  Norbery's  Estate  to  his  niece?  What  knowledge 
should  he  have  of  Althea?  And  next,  the  will  itself:  Mr.  Mayes 
remembers  and  can  swear  to  the  signature.  As  for  your  copy,  of 
course  you  must  have  made  it  yourself.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say.' 

But  the  Poet  spoke. 

*  Oliver,  you  had  once  a  brother  named  Stanley.  It  is  your 
own  name.' 

And  Laurence  spoke.  ^  If  the  man  Stanley  is  a  handsome, 
black-haired  man  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a  swaggering  manner,  I 
have  seen  him  twice  in  Mr.  LuttreFs  company,  both  at  Bichmond 
and  in  his  laboratory.' 

Oliver  returned  to  his  old  position,  chin  in  hand,  looking 
Btmight  before  him.   And  he  made  no  further  sign  of  being  moved. 

Then  Mr.  Mayes  arose  and  spoke. 

*  Chevalier,'  he  asked  humbly,  *  is  it  true  that  you  saw  him 
put  the  papers  on  the  table  ? ' 

*  It  is  true.' 

*  Is  it  true  that  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Will  made  by  your 
friend  before  ever  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  ? ' 

*  It  is  quite  true.* 

*Then,  Chevalier,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  at  the  very 
beginning  ? ' 

*  Because  you  said  that  you  remembered  your  own  signature.' 
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Then  Mr.  Mayes  made  confession.  Quite  like  an  Early 
Christian,  as  Flavia  afterwards  observed,  he  confessed  openly. 

*  I've  been  a  fool,'  he  said.  This,  indeed,  was  the  sum  of  his 
confession.     But  he  went  on  to  show  the  nature  and  the  extent 

v^  of  his  folly.  *  I  never  dreamed  that  the  will  was  a  forgery, 
and  I  thought  I  ought  to  remember  it.  The  more  I  tried  the 
less  I  could  remember  it.  •  I  was  ashamed  to  own  up.  I  went 
to  a  doctor  and  all — they  gave  me  shocks  between  the  nape 
of  my  neck  and  the  tongue :  it  cost  me  six  guineas  a-day,  and 
they  cut  ofif  my  drink.  When  I  wouldn't  go  on  any  longer  they 
said  I  should  get  worse  and  worse  and  have  a  softening  and  die! 
— ^all. because  I  could  not  remember  what  never  happened.  Forger! 
Villain !  Forging  Villain ! '  he  roared,  turning  fiercely  upon  Oliver. 
Cassie  shrieked  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

*  Easy,  man,'  said  Felix.  *  You  shall  have  it  out  with  him 
somewhere  else.     Easy ! ' 

Mr.  Mayes  checked  himself. 

*Ye3,'  he  said.  *  Elsewhere.  He's  borrowed  four  hundred 
pounds  of  me,  besides  what  he's  made  me  pay  the  Doctors.  Yes 
— I'll  have  it  out  with  him  elsewhere.  He  shall  have  no  peace 
till  I've  got  it  out  of  him.  Ha ! '  Mr.  Mayes  plunged  his  hands 
into  his  pockets.  With  some  men  this  action  signifies  resolution. 
*Well,  I  haven't  got  a  softening,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
remember.  Mind  that — I  know  now,  if  there  had  been,  I  should 
have  remembered  it.  It's  all  true.  The  Chevalier  has  his  faults, 
but  he  can't  make  up  lies.' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  Chevalier,  *  I  thank  you.' 

*  No — lie  can't— I  believe  every  Vord  of  it.  If  all  foreign 
noblemen  are  like  the  Chevalier,  the  sooner  we  bring  'em  over  in 
a  lump  and  make  'em  clerks  the  better.' 

*  Again,  I  thank  you,'  said  the  Chevalier,  gravely  inclining  his 
head. 

*  And  I  haven't  got  a  softening  after  all,'  he  sighed  heavily. 

*  As  for  the  precious  will — here  it  is.'  He  drew  it  out  of  his  pocket 
and  threw  it  upon  the  table.  *  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  a,  lawyer 
this  very  day.  Now  I'm  prepared  to  swear  that  I  never  did  sign 
that  will,  and  anybody  that  likes  may  give  it  to  his  lawyer ;  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it.  I've  been  led  to  believe  that  I  should  get  wonder- 
ful great  things  out  of  it — but  what's  all  the  money  in  the  world 
if  you  go  silly?   And  as  for  you — '  he  turned  again  upon  Oliver, 

*  I  will: — I  will — I  will  wait  for  you  outside.' 

He  left  them,  Felix  opening  the. door  for  him,  and  resuming 
his  position  as  Inner  Guard  or  Tyler, 
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*  One  thing  more,'  said  the  Chevalier.  *  I  should  like  to  read 
the  writing  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  here.'  He  turned  over 
a  comer  of  the  will  and  showed  it  clear  and  small.  *  It  is  written 
in  my  own  langpiage.  Listen.  "On  this  day,  August  the  15th, 
1887,  this  document  was  brought  to  the  house  and  laid  upon  the 
table  by  Mr.  Oliver  Lnttrel,  secretly  as  he  thought."  That  is 
all; 

Oliver  at  this  point  lifted  his  head  and  took  the  paper  from 
the  Chevalier.  He  looked  at  the  writing.  He  then  took  up  the 
copy  and  compared  the  two  with  the  appearance  of  one  not  greatly 
interested.  His  curiosity  satisfied,  he  rolled  both  together,  placed 
them  in  his  breast-pocket,  buttoned  his  coat  and  resumed  his 
former  attitude.  No  one  interfered.  The  action  was  understood 
to  be  a  finish  to  the  whole  business.  There  was  an  end.  Nothing 
more  would  be  heard  of  that  will. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Doctor  arrived 

*  Why,'  he  cried,  *  here  is  a  goodly  assemblage.  Oliver,  my 
dear  boy,'  he  clapped  his  adopted  son  on  the  shoulder,  *we 
haven't  seen  you  for  ages.  Are  you  giving  them  a  lesson  on 
Science  ?     Why  are  you  all  gathered  together  ? ' 

*  We  have  now  finished.  Dr.  Luttrel,'  said  Claudia.  *  Every- 
body will  go  away.  The  Court  has  been  held.  "  The  Sentence  of 
the  Court  is  that  everything  be  forgotten  that  can  be  for- 
gotten. In  our  Church  we  do  not  only  forgive ;  we  forget : 
ve  grieve  and  pray  for  such  as  ofiend,  and  we  forget.  In  this 
matter  let  us  all  be  Early  Christians :  let  us  pray  and  hope  and 
forget.' 

*  Why  ? '  said  the  Doctor,  *  what  has  happened  ?  Of  late, 
something  new  happens  every  day.  Is  this  some  device  of  yours, 
Laurence  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir :  this  was  none  of  my  handiwork.' 

*  Cassie,'  Flavia  whispered,  *  you  see  him  at  last  as  he  is. 
Now  you  won't  fret  for  him  any  longer.  Oh !  you  can't — the 
wretch !    You  are  revenged,  my  dear.' 

*  Let  us  all  go,'  said  Laurence. 

The  last  to  go  wefe  Althea  and  Cassie.    These  lingered.    * 

*  Oliver,'  said  Cassie,  holding  out  her  hand,  *  I  am  going 
away.     I  am  going  to  Australia.     Let  us  part  friends.' 

He  refused  with  an  angry  gesture. 

*  You  will  never  see  me  again,  I  think.     Let  us  shake  hands.' 

*  No,'  he  said  roughly. 

f     *  Give  her  your  hand,  Oliver,'  said  Althea.     *  Oh !  Let  her  at 
least  forgive  you,  Oliver.     It  is  farewell  to  the  old  Lov^.' 
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*The  last  illusion  we  shall  destroy  will  be  the  illusion  of 
Love,'  he  remembered  his  own  words. 

*  Go,*  he  said,  hoarsely. 

The  girls  obeyed,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
There  were  left  in  the  room  none  but  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Inda- 
gine,  and  Oliver. 

*  What  is  it,  my  dear  boy,'  said  the  Doctor.  *  There  is  somd 
kind  of  trouble,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*My  friend  and  brother,'  said  the  Poet,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  Doctor's  shoulder,  *  we  have  been  dreaming.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  be  awakened.' 

^Whatisit?' 

*  Kemember  how  you  started  twenty  years  ago  with  a  great 
scheme.  You  brought  home  a  gipsy  child.  You  would  educate 
him.  All  the  hereditary  tendencies  should  be  so  many  steps  by 
which  he  should  rise.  You  would  teach  him  no  Eeligion :  there 
is,  you  said,  so  strong  a  Natural  Religion  that  he  will  learn  it  for 
himself:  and  from  the  Natural  he  would  rise  to  the  Spiritual. 
That  seemed  certain  to  you.  You  would  bring  him  up  with  no 
illusions.  He  should  learn  the  naked  truth  :  every  other  man  is, 
you  would  teach  him,  a  natural  enemy  :  the  root  of  everything 
out  of  which  the  loftiest  spiritual  life  springs  is  the  simple  Law 
of  Self  Preservation.  You  remember  what  you  thought  would 
happen.  As  humanity  itself,  you  said,  starting  with  unawakened 
brain  and  nothing  but  a  hunting  instinct  and  obedience  to  that 
Law,  is  destined  to  rise  to  such  a  height  as  we  cannot  even  yet  con- 
ceive, so  the  individual  himself  may  represent  mankind  and  in  his 
own  life  rise  to  the  loftiest  Spiritual  level,  if  he  can  start  unen- 
cumbered with  illusions  and  superstitions.  By  means  of  reason 
and  science  your  pupil,  your  adopted  son,  would  pass  through 
Natural  to  Spiritual  religion.  On  the  foundations  of  Self 
Preservation  he  should  rise  to  Self  Sacrifice.  Was  not  this  your 
dream  ? ' 

*  Well  ?'  But  he  looked  curiously  at  his  adopted  son,  who  sat 
in  the  same  position  with  hard  set  face. 

*  You  think  still,  that  it  has  succeeded  ? ' 

*  I  find  my  boy,'  said  the  Doctor,  laying  his  hand  on  his  son's 
arm — but  Oliver  shrank  back — '  wholly  given  up  to  Science.  He 
is  feeling  his  way  through  Science  to  the  higher  Spiritual  Levels 
of  which  we  sometimes  talk.  He  leads  the  simple  life.  His 
heart  is  set  upon  the  highest  things.' 

*  Oliver,'  said  the  Poet,  *  I  leave  you  to  your  father.  Tell  him 
what  you  please.    No  one  else  will  tell  him  anything.' 
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They  were  left  alone. 

Oliver  lifted  his  head.    His  father  was  gazing  upon  him  with 
troubled  eyes. 

*  Speak,  my  son,'  he  said. 

*  I  am  not  your  son,'  Oliver  replied,  gently.     *  Let  us  cherish 
no  more  illusions.    I  am  a  gipsy — always  a  gipsy — a  scientific 
gipsy — 'the  only  gipsy  who   has  ever  become  a   Fellow   of  the 
Eoyal  Society.     But,  first  of  all,  a  gipsy.     I  have  found  my  own 
people,  who,  for  that  matter,  have  never  lost  sight  of  me.    You 
think  that  I    have  been  living  the   simple   life — meaning  the 
temperate  and  abstemious  life.     On  the  contrary,  of  late  I  have 
been    getting    as  much  enjoyment  out  of  my  life  as  I  could 
afford.     You  think  that  my  mind  is  wholly  set  upon  science. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  wholly  occupied  by  contrivances  for 
securing  more  pleasure.     Science,  I  begin  to  understand,  is  only 
valuable  as  it  affords  the  means  of  prolonging  life,  preventing 
disease,  and  extending  the  field  of  enjoyment.     Culture  is  only 
valuable  as  it  quickens  the  senses.     We  have  but  one  life :  let  us 
make,  if  we  can,  every  moment  in  it  a  moment  of  delight :  let 
us  snatch  what  we  can  before  we  die.     You  thought  I  should 
attain   to   Natural   Religion   first,   and   what  you  call  Spiritual 
Beligion  next.     I  have  not  got  to  the  first,  and  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  the  second.      You  have  always  wearied  me 
with  your   talk  of  Natural  and  Spiritual   Beligion.    They  are 
dreams — like  your  doctrine   of  Self  Sacrifice:  they  are  dreams 
and  shadows.     We  are  all  fighting  and  trampling  on  each  other : 
the  strong  men  join  together  and  make  the  weak  work  for  them. 
The  secret  of  life  is  to  join  the  strong  men  and  help  to  keep 
down  the  weak.     In  order  to  get  the  means   of  more  animal 
enjoyment  I  have  attempted  a  little  manoeuvre  which  has  failed. 
They  would  call  it  a  crime,  I  believe,  but  it  would  have  injured 
no  one,  and  it  very  nearly  succeeded.     Perhaps  some  one  else 
^ill  tell  you  the  details,  if  you  wish  to  hear  them.     Can  I  say 
any  more  ?    I  am  eorry,'  he  added,  *  for  your  sake,  that  your  ex- 
periment has  failed.     Looking  back,  in  cold  blood,  I  think  you 
will  own  that  it  never  had  a  chance  of  success.     I  say  that  I  am 
sorry.    You  have  been  very  kind.     You  deserved  to   succeed. 
You  will  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  I  pretended,  in  order  to 
please  you,  that  you  had  succeeded.' 

As  for  what  the  Doctor  said  in  reply,  that  shall  remain  unre- 
corded. 

Oliver,  ten  minutes  late)r,  passed  out  of  the  house  and  stood  in 

the  street. 
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Before  him  stood  Mr.  Mayes  with  arms  outstretched, 

*  Give  me  back  my  money,'  he  thundered. 

Oliver  turned  to  the  left  with  the  air  of  one  who  neither  see* 
nor  hears,  and  so  reached  Bank  Side. '  Mr.  Mayes  followed  him, 
thundering  *  Pay  me^ — Payme — Give  me  back  my  money.'     ' 

He  followed  Oliver  as  far  as  the  Falcon  Wharf.  There  he 
desisted,  promising,  however,  and  loudly  repeating  his  promise, 
that  he  would  call  at  the  Laboratory  day  after  day,  every  day,  if 
it  was  forty  years,  there  to  demand  his  money  until  he  was 
paid. 

He  did  call  the  very  next  day — and  every  day  afterwards  for  a 
fortnight— but  he  could  not  find  Oliver. 

When  the  Professor  of  Physics  of  Gresham  College  cam^  back 
at  the  beginning  of  term  he  found  that  his  Demonstrator  had 
resigned — leaving  a  letter.  Most  importapt  business,  he  said,  had 
called  him  away  :  business  which  would  keep  him  away  for  five  <xr 
six  months.  Therefore  he  must  regretfully  resign.  It  is  rumoured 
that  Oliver  is  now  residing  at  Heidelberg.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Mayes  has  not  received  his  money. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  Supper  was  provided  by  Laurence,  in 
honour  of  the  reunion  and  before  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
Family.  Althea  and  her  father  were  bidden  to  the  Feast — that 
was  understood  as  a  sign  or  tokenthatthey  were  shortly  to  become 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Family:  the  Doctor  was  not 
going  to  be  present— this  indicated  the  complete  rupture  of  possible 
relations  with  Oliver :  the  Chevalier  was  invited — ^this  marked  his 
formal  reception  into  the  Family.  Claudia,  after  eighteen  years, 
would  break  bread  once  more  with  her  sister :  Florry,  after  nearly 
thirty  years,  would  again  sit  at  meat  with  her  cousins  :  the  Ban- 
quet should  be  interesting  and  even  imposing.  Up  to  a  certain 
extent  it  was  both.  If  that  was  all,  the  story  of  the  evening  oonid 
have  been  told  in  very  few  words.  But  it  was  not  all,  as  you  shall 
hear;  and  the  end  of  that  Banquet  was,  as  happens  to  many  Ban- 
quets, very  difierent  from  what  had  been  anticipated.  We  sit 
down,  for  instance,  at  the  Banquet  of  Life.  When  we  rise  from 
that  (occasionally) protracted  Feast,  with  its  many  courses  audits 
thousand  dishes,  how  has  it  fared  with  us  ?  : 
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cannot  suppose  that  Bank  Side,  even  in  the  days  when  the 
Academy  was  yoong  and  there  were  no  wharves  or  barges,  but 
only  houses  of  substantial  merchants  on  the  Bank,  ever  saw  so 
splendid  a  feast  as  this.  One  need  only  suggest  its  material 
nature — the  chicken,  wild  duck,  plover,  ham,  tongue,  salad, 
mayonnaise,  partridge,  jelly,  cream,  ice  cake,  peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
plums,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  other  things  which  go  to  make 
a  princely  Feed  in  the  month  of  September :  one  need  only  hint 
at  the  Champagne  and  the  tall  red  bottle  and  the  short  square 
bottle  and  the  flask  in  basket-work.  But  the  setting  forth  of 
the**"  —  d  things !  That  indeed  was  the  glory  and  the  Triumph 
01  .xxe  Feast.  Only  to  contemplate  the  mounting,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  piece  brought  tears  to  Flavia's  eyes  and  would  have  brought 
pride  unutterable  to  Cornelia,  but  for  one  thing. 

It  is  only  your  old  families  who  have  taken  root  in  one  spot 
and  lived  there  for  a  hundred  years  at  least,  who  can  do  this  kind 
of  thing  properly.  Of  course,  you  can  get  things — stage  things — 
properties — plated  things,  from  the  Confectioner.  But  there  are 
things  which  no  Confectioner  can  find  e\en  in  imitation  or  plate. 
This  family  possessed,  besides  a  Best  Bedroom,  a  Best  China 
Service.  Its  existence  was  well  known :  it  lay  in  a  certain  closet 
where  for  forty  years  and  more,  since  in  fact  the  Christening  of 
Lucius,  it  had  lain  wrapped  and  covered  over  with  napkins.  Now 
it  was  produced.  The  girls  saw  it  for  the  first  time  :  a  service  in 
pink  and  gold :  chicken  and  ham  lay  in  the  long  dishes  :  peas  and 
beans  and  potatoes  were  served  in  the  vegetable  dishes :  its  sacred 
plates  were  placed  at  every  cover.  There  was  also,  in  the  same 
closet,  the  family  plate — ^a  chest  containing  spoons  and  forks  of  real 
silver,  not  trumpery  plate.  These  came  forth  after  long  disuse, 
and  were  beheld  by  the  family  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
unfortunately  a  good  deal  worn,  because  the  first  Academician 
loved  splendour  and  used  these  things  every  day  in  reckless  fashion. 
There  was  also,  still  from  the  same  closet,  a  Service  of  fine  linen, 
table  cloth  and  napkins,  of  splendour  so  dazzling  that  every  one's 
heart  was  uplifted  with  pride.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  wi^s  the 
punch  bowl  filled  with  iced  claret  cup,  the  silver  ladle  swimming 
on  the  surface;  the  silver  candlesticks  lighted  the  feast.  When 
Lucius  stood  at  his  place  and  surveyed  the  table  before  he  took  his 
seat,  he  felt  that  now  for  the  first  time  he  realized  the  respect- 
ability of  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  Head. 

He  pronounced  a  benediction  of  the  ancient  kind,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  family  in  the  days  of  fatness  on  those  great  occa- 
sions which  formerly   had  been  more  frequent.    It  was  not  the 
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hurried  formula  which  serves  very  well  for  cold  boiled  mutton,  but 
a  Prayer  before  a  good  Feed.  His  sisters  remembered  it  and 
acknowledged  the  fitness  of  the  occasion. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  looked  about  him  with  cheerful  ejea. 
On  his  right,  in  the  post  of  honour,  sat  his  newly  recovered 
cousin,  Florry.  She  was  agitated :  the  greatness  of  the  welcome 
made  her  colour  come  and  go.  With  this  suffusion  and  her  soft 
eyes  which  lifted  shyly  and  drooped  again,  her  shapely  head  and  her 
still  abundant  hair,  she  looked  far  younger  than  her  cousins.  And  in 
her  dainty  dress  and  the  way  she  wore  it,  there  showed  the  girl  as  she 
was  remembered.  Her  nephew  sat  next  to  her  grave  and  anxious. 
From  time  to  time  she  took  his  hand  beneath  the  table  and  held 
it  as  if  for  protection.  Opposite  sat  Cornelia  in  her  Sunday 
black,  less  rusty  than  the  week  day  wear :  her  face  was  set  severe. 
Even  the  sight  of  the  Best  Service  could  hardly  make  her  smile. 
Next  to  Cornelia  sat  Mr.  Indagine,  and  Claudia  next.  The 
young  people,  including  the  Chevalier,  filled  the  lower  end  of 
the  table. 

As  the  banquet  proceeded,  everybody  looked  happy  except 
Cornelia  and  her  cousin  Florry.  The  one  grew  harder  to  look  at, 
and  the  other  more  agitated  and  trembling.  Lucius,  with  imagi- 
nation free,  saw  himself  once  more  honourably  placed  upon  the 
Higher  Branch.  Cassie  seemed  to  forget  for  the  evening  her 
faithless  and  worthless  lover — indeed,  there  needed  but  separation 
and  change  to  make  her  forget  him  altogether.  Claudia  was  no 
longer  the  Prophetess,  but  the  sister  of  the  House. 

In  his  place  at  the  Head,  Lucius  surpassed  the  highest  expec- 
tation that  could  have  been  formed  of  him,  though  his  experience 
of  Banquets  was  scanty  indeed.  In  recollection  of  some  festivity 
long  ago  while  his  grandfather  was  still  living,  and  in  imitation 
of  that  venerable  scholar,  he  invited  everyone  in  turn  to  take 
wine  with  him :  on  the  former  occasion  the  punch  bowl  contained 
a  more  generous  potation  than  iced  claret  cup — but  there  was 
Champagne.  And  while  he  drank  he  talked  continually,  now  to 
his  cousin,  now  to  Claudia,  and  now  to  the  table,  so  that  the 
others  presently  disregarded  him,  and  there  arose  a  susurrus  or 
gentle  murmur  of  talk  like  the  washing  of  the  rising  tide  among 
the  pebbles. 

*This  is  an  occasion,'  he  said,  *over  which  my  father  would 
have  rejoiced.  Perhaps — nay,  we  should  not  doubt  it — he  is 
looking  down  from  somewhere  which  commands  a  view.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  when  we  go  away  from  this  world  we  carry 
with  us  no  further  interest  in  those  we  love.    That  were  a  poor 
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and  low  estimate  of  human  love.  He  rejoices  to  see  us  welcome 
tbis  evening  a  cousin  from  across  the  sea — whose  feet  have  been 
upon  Antipodean  shores — the  son  of  one  whom  we  have  often 
welcomed  beneath  this  roof  at  Sunday  tea — one  whose  husband 
has  been  ennobled,  raised  to  an  exalted  rank,  by  special  command 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  We  welcome  also  another  cousin  who 
lias  been  separated  from  us  for  years  too  many  for  us  to  count. 
She  has  come  back  to  us  and  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  her  again, 
Tinlegs  she  joins  her  ladyship  across  the  sea.  Cousin  Florry,  I 
drink  your  health.' 

*  Her  husband/  said  Cornelia,  speaking  in  snaps, '  her  Richard, 
travelled  in  hops.  He  had  a  large  connection  in  the  North  of 
"England.' 

Florry  coloured  deeply  and  hung  her  head  and  caught  Laurence 
by  the  hand. 

*  Wherever  you  have  been,  my  dear  cousin,'  Lucius  continued, 
^  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  connection 
with  this  honourable  and  highly  esteemed  family.' 

*Her  Richard,'  Cornelia  continued,   'was  not,   himself,   so 
honourably  connected.    But  he  was  justly  esteemed.' 
Florry  inclined  her  head  and  gasped. 

*  You  eat  nothing,  my  dear  Aunt,'  said  Laurence. 

*  I  cannot  eat,  my  dear,'  she  whispered.  *  I  am  choking.  Oh ! 
will  she  never  stop  ? ' 

*  Florry,'  Cornelia  went  on,  *  you  will  go  out  to  Lucy — to 
Ijady  Lucy — to  Lady  Waller,  your  sister.  To  me,  I  confess,  she 
is  always  Lucy,  and  I  cannot  of  course  forget  the  old  days  when 
she  was  a  daily  dressmaker  and  glad  to  get  it,  and  you  were  in  the 
trimmings.' 

*  Cousin  Cornelia,'  said  Laurence,  with  the  smile  which  hides 
Admonition,  *  the  day  of  small  things  may  be  remembered — indeed, 
it  is  the  one  thing  which  is  always  remembered — but  we  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  it  when  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  success,  do 
we  ?  Let  us  for  the  moment  forget  the  daily  dressmaker  and  the 
trimmings.' 

*  Lucy  has  gone  up,'  Cornelia  replied,  *  but  I  remain  where  I 
was.  I  suppose  I  cannot  be  expected  to  pretend  that  I  have  gone 
up.  I  was  in  the  Church  when  she  went  away,  and  I  am  in  the 
Church  still.  But  of  course  it  is  your  supper,  Laurence,  and  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  rebuke  your  elders.' 

*My  dear  cousin,'  said  Laurence,  again  smiling,  but  with 
grave  eyes,  *  I  was  only  anxious  not  to  have  memories  revived 
which  miglit  be  unpleasing.' 
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*  I  was  going  to  say,'  Cornelia  explained  coldly,  *  that  when  iny 
cousin  Florry  goes  to  her  sister  she  will  naturally  have  a  |^ood 
deal  to  tell  her  about  her  husband — who  travelled  in  hops.' 

Claudia  looked  round.  She  saw  her  sister  nodding  at  Florry 
in  a  meaning  manner  and  observed  a  look  of  admonition  in  her 
face.  She  also  saw  that  Florry  was  visibly  distressed  and  that 
Laurence  was  anxious.     These  things  made  her  watchful. 

*  We  have  ako,' — it  was  again  the  voice  of  Lucius  and  he  was 
enjoying  the  sound  of  it  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  Chairman  in 
a  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Order  of  Antediluvian 
Buffaloes.    *  We  have  also  to  welcome  among  us  this  evening  one 
who  has  long  shed  lustre  upon  the  Bank  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  even  though  Freedom  for  the  time 
had  to — to  knock  under.     It  was  Freedom,  as  the  Poet  Campbell 
said,  who  shrieked  when  the  Chevalier  fell.     Happily,  he  got  up 
again.   Chevalier,  I  drink  to  you.  Let  us  all  drink  to  the  Chevalier. 
We  are  indeed  proud  to  think  that  one  of  this  house  is  about  \o 
contract  an  Alliance  with  a  hero  of  Freedom,  whose  exploits  will 
certainly  occupy  a  page — or  half  a  page — of  immortal  history. 
The  Chevalier,'  Lucius  explained,  as  if  the  circumstance  must  be 
most  gratifying  to  a  soldier,  ^has  run  away  from  four  pitched 
battles.' 

The  Chevalier,  who.  in  his  new  clothes  really  looked  the  very 
cleanest,  neatest,  and  best  groomed  olid  gentleman  in  the  world, 
bowed  gravely  to  Lucius,  and  turning  to  Flavia  raised  her  hand 
and  kissed  her  fingers.  The  girl  reddened  with  pleasure  and 
pride :  her  eyes  softened :  the  demurity  went  out  of  her  face : 
her  nose  grew  smaller :  her  lips  curved  in  the  most  lovely  and 
most  gracious  smile  :  she  looked  like  her  sister,  or  like  Claudia  : 
or  like  Florry — so  great  is  the  power  of  Love  in  the  improvement 
of  a  girl's  looks.  If  it  were  not  for  that  most  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment of  nature  which  takes  away  a  woman's  beauty  at  an  age 
varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five,  I  am  convinced  that  one 
might  turn  the  plainest  damsel  into  a  Helen  of  Troy  only  by 
subjecting  her  to  a  course  of  happy  and  devoted  love.  That  is 
to  say,  she  must  be  loved  as  much  as  she  must  love :  and  the 
double  event,  according  to  the  French  Proverb,  does  not  always 
come  off. 

*Althea,'   Laurence  whispered,  *will  you  take  me  out  once 
more,  alone,  in  your  boat  ? ' 

*  If  you  would  like  it,'  she  replied,  with  a  conscious  blush. 

*  To-morrow,  in  the  evening,  if  the  day  is  bright,  I  want  one 
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more  sunset  on  the  river.  Yon  came  to  me,  Althea,  ont  of  the 
Sunset/ 

This  from  a  yonng  man  who  had,  as  yet,  said  not  one  word  of 
love*     But  they  understood. 

^  You  were  a  goddess,  you  know,  clothed  in  golden  and  crim* 
son  vapours.  Can  I  ever  forget  how  you  floated  down  straight 
out  of  Heaven  ? ' 

*  Oh ! '  she  murmured.     *  You  must  not  talk  like  that.' 

^  There  is  money  in  hops,'  said  Cornelia,  fixing  her  cold  eyes 
again  upon  poor  Florry. 

*  Lots  of  money !     Lots  of  money ! '  said  Laurence,  quickly. 

*  A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Mr.  Indagine ' — ^the  recollection  of 
his  grandfather's  stately  politeness  made  Lucius  the  most  attentive 
of  hosts.  *  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  you  are  with  us — ^you  and 
Althea — on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Althea,  my  dear  child,  a 
glass  of  wine  with  you.  Fill  her  glass,  Laurence.  Let  it  be 
champagne,  the  wine  that  loosens  girls'  tongues  and  makes  their 
cheeks  glow.'  Heavens !  How  did  Lucius  acquire  the  Anacre- 
ontic vein?  *  Your  health,  Althea  !  Mr.  Tndagine,  to  you!  It 
has  been  our  happy  lot.  Sir,  to  converse  almost  daily,  when  the 
length  of  day  permits,  upon  the  Bank.  We  have  added  a  chapter 
to  the  Literary  History  of  London.  As  Boswell  is  remembered  by 
his  friendship  for  Dr.  Johnson,  so  shall  I,  perhaps,  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  lawyer  who  lightened  the  conversation  hours  of  the 
Poet.' 

*  You  shall,  my  friend,'  said  Mr.  Indagine,  much  moved,  and 
perhaps  perfu&na  mero,  warmed  with  unaccustomed  wine,  *  you 
shall.  As  soon  as  my  poems  are  ready  for  publication,  I  shall  begin 
my  autobiography.  The  chapter  on  my  second  Period — that  of 
Seclusion — ^will  mainly  dwell  on  the  development  of  the  secluded 
poet.  But  they  will  also  contain  many  delightful  reminiscences 
of  yourself  and  your  charming  family,  of  whom  I  shall  ever  retain 
a  most  pleasing  recollection.' 

Could  anything  be  grander  ? 

*  Cassie,'  Felix  whispered,  *  you  are  going  out  with  Laurence. 
So  am  I ;  so  is  Sempronius ;  I  believe  everybody  is  going  out. 
It's  splendid !  I'm  to  go  up  country  to  Sir  David's  cattle  station 
to  learn  the  business.     What  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.' 

*  No  more  photogi-aphs,  I  reckon.  And,  I  say,  Cassie,  you've 
forgotten  that  little  black  beast  and  forger.    You  can't  think 
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about  him  any  more  after  all  that's  come  out.     You'll  let  another 
fellow  have  a  chance,  won't  you  ? ' 
<  Don't,  Felix.' 

*  We  could  have  wished,'  Lucius  continued,  *  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  with  us.  We  seem  incomplete  without  the  Doctor. 
Late  events — most  surprising  and  distressing  events — have  shaken 
him.  He  excused  himself.  Bejoicing,  he  said,  was  not  in  his 
way  ju^t  at  present.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  this  unhappy 
business.  Felix,  my  dear  boy,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you !  When 
do  you  start  for  Australia  ? ' 

*  In  hops ' — Cornelia  again  fixed  searching  and  admonishing 
eyes  upon  her  cousin — *  in  hops  money  may  be  lost  as  well  as 
made.     Your  Bichard,  I  believe,  lost  his  all.' 

*  Never  mind  family  misfortunes  just  now,'  said  Laurence, 
again  interfering. 

^  This  will  be  our  last  gathering  under  the  old  Roof,'  Lucius 
went  on.  ^  I  kept  this  communication  for  the  last.  Children,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  part  with  the  House.  Yes 
— an  old  house,  like  a  Title,  holds  a  family  together.  When  we 
give  up  Bank  Side  we  are  dispersed :  we  shall  be  like  the  Ten 
Tribes,  who  are  scattered  over  the  whole  world  and  lost.  The 
family  w^ill  be  dispersed  and  perhaps  lost.  Future  ages  will  ask 
where  are  the  descendants  of  Vicesimus  Cottle.  Like  Shake- 
speare, he  will  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  left  none,  I  have  been 
offered  a  good  sum  of  money  for  the  place,  which  is  to  be  turned 
into  an  office.  When  we  go,  the  last  of  the  private  families  of 
the  Bank  will  have  disappeared,  and  at  evening  it  will  be  left 
silent,  with  the  scrap-iron  and  the  broken  glass.  The  Academy 
will  be  finally  extinguished.  As  for  me,  I  have  taken  counsel 
with  Laurence,  and  I  have  come  to  the  serious  resolution  of  going 
with  him  to  this  new  world  of  the  South.  In  my  forty-sixth  year 
I.  shall  become  an  Emigrant.  The  word  Emigrant,'  he  added, 
reflectively,  *  has  always  suggested  to  me  a  family  sitting  on  their 
boxes  and  tea-kettles,  crying.  Laurence,  however,  tells  me  that 
we  shall  not  emigrate  exactly  in  that  way.' 

*He's  going,  too,'  said  Felix.  *We  are  all  going;  I  told 
you  Eo.' 

^  Laurence  assures  me  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Higher  Branch  will  command  a — a  place,  though 
the  dignified  custom  of  the  Guarantee  does  not  perhaps  prevail. 
Well,  children,  all  is  determined.  Flavia  and  the  Chevalier  will 
live  with  Claudia.     Cornelia  will  take  care  of  the  Best  China,  the 
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Plate,  the  Panch  bowl,  and  the  Books  until  we  can  have  thein 
sent  out.    Perhaps  she  will  herself  bring  them  out.' 
'  No/  said  Cornelia,  *  my  place  is  in  the  Church.' 

*  She  won't  give  give  up  the  Body,'  Felix  whispered. 

*  The  only  thing  that  troubles  me,'  said  Lucius — *  Mr.  Inda- 
gine,  another  glass  of  wine  with  you!  Althea,  my  dear — no 
more  wine? — the  only  thing  is  that  our  friends  will  be  left 
behind.     Cassie,  how  shall  we  get  on  at  all  without  Althea  ?  ' 

*  It  is  for  us  as  well,'  said  the  Poet,  *  to  make  confession.     I, 
too,   am  going  out.     Yes.     No  public  announcement  of  this 
impending  change  has  been  made,  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  what  Fleet  Street  will  say.     But  I  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do.     I  have  gone  back  to  the 
world.    I  have  prepared  my  new  volume  of  poems.     But  the  old 
life  has  become  impossible  to  me.    And  as  for  the  new  life,  I  can- 
not begin  afresh.     London  has  grown  too  big.      It  was  always  a 
terrible  place  to  me,  and  now  it  has  become  much  more  terrible. 
The  wits  have  left  their  old  haunts  and  have  gone  to  clubs. 
Laurence  has  taken  me  to  his  club,  and  I  confess  that  I  found 
the  atmosphere  cold  when  I  remembered  the  taverns.     I  have 
been  reading  new  books,  and  I  find  another  school  of  poetry,  which 
I  hardly  understand.     Their  metres  are  strange,  and  there  is  a 
dexterity — sometimes  I   wonder   at   my  own  popularity,  and  I 
doubt  whether  my  new  book  will  succeed.     If  you  all  go  away 
and  leave  me,  what  should  I  do  ?     So  I,  too,  am  going  with  you. 
I  have  taken  counsel  with  Laurence,     lie  loves  my  talk,  and  I 
his  society.     After  the  last  three  months  I  could  not,  indeed,  get 
along  without  him.     Althea  consents  to  go,  and  my  young  friend 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  my  conversation.' 

Althea  blushed  because  Claudia  smiled. 

*  Oh ! '  whispered  Cassie,  *  we  shall  all  go  together,  and  we 
shall  not  be  parted,  Althea.  But  I  knew  very  well,  all  along,'  she 
added  in  a  lower  voice. 

*  It  will  be  lonely  when  you  are  all  gone,'  said  Claudia.  <  I 
have  been  parted  from  you,  but  in  spirit  I  was  always  with  you. 
Felix  told  me  everything.  Well,  I  cannot  leave  my  people,  and  I 
shall  have  Flavia.' 

*  It  has  always  been  lonely  for  me  in  the  Church,'  said  Cornelia. 
*  Nobody  ever  comes  inside  the  Church,  and  I  have  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  think.  I  shall  think  ' — I  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  malignity  or  stupidity — '  how  Florry  is  laughing  and  singing 
with  you,  quite  as  she  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  girl.     My 
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husband,  as  everybody  knows,  was  only  a  verger,  and  her  Bichard 
travelled  in  hops.  I'm  a  widow,  and  thankful  for  my  present 
place.  Florry's  a  widow  going  to  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury  with 
my  Lady  Lucy * 

Flcrry  sprang  to  her  feet.  *  Let  me  go  1  Let  me  go ! '  she 
cried,  as  Laurence  caught  her  hand.  *  Let  me  go ! '  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

« Cousin ' — but  Florry  was  already  out  of  the  room — *  re- 
member ! '     Cornelia  sank  back  white  and  terrified. 

*  You  have  been  too  much  for  her,  sister,'  said  Claudia,  *  with 
harping  upon  her  husband.  She's  nervous  to-day — I've  been 
watching  her.  She's  shaking  all  over,  and  she  didn't  take  any 
supper.  But  she  was  always  a  small  eater.  She  will  come  back 
presently,  when  she  has  had  her  cry.  It  was  Florry's  way  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  to  burst  into  tears  and  go  away  till  she  could 
leave  oflF.  We  are  all  three  widows,  Cornelia,  and  I  for  one 
shouldn't  like  to  be  talked  to  about  my  poor  Laverock.  Let  us 
wait.     Sit  down,  Laurence,  she  is  only  gone  to  have  a  good  cry.' 

*  She  promised,  faithful,  that  she  would  remember,'  Cornelia 
murmured. 

*  Poor  Florry ! '  Claudia  went  on.  *  WTio  knows  what  her 
married  life  may  have  been  ?  Yet  she  looks  almost  too  young. 
Something  is  going  to  happen  when  a  woman  of  fifty  looks  like  a 
girl  of  twenty.  Sister  Priscilla,  who  died  the  week  before  last  at 
eighty,  looked  a  girl  again  half  an  hour  before  she  died.  Some  of 
the  brethren  said  it  was  because  she  was  already  permitted  to 
put  on  the  face  of  an  angel ;  but  perhaps  not,  because  she  looked 
old  again  in  the  cofBn.  Florry's  face  reminded  me  of  old  times. 
Go  on  talking,  Lucius.  Florry  will  soon  come  back  again.  And 
leave  off  about  her  Eichard,  Cornelia — and — oh !  good  gracioup, 
what  is  this  ? ' 

Florry  had  returned.  She  stood  before  them,  again,  but 
changed.  She  had  torn  off  her  black  silk  dress  and  I  know  not 
what  beside,  and  now  stood  before  them  dressed  again  in  her  old 
duds — the  stuff  frock,  weather-stained,  torn,  ragged :  the  rusty 
jacket  with  open  seams :  and  in  her  hand,  dangling,  the  oldest 
and  most  mis-shapen  head-covering  that  was  ever  seen.  And 
alas !  her  face  was  no  longer  young :  the  bloom  had  left  her 
cheek  again  :  she  was  wan  and  thin :  she  lifted  her  eyes,  but  they 
were  filled  with  despair. 

*  Florry  ! '  cried  Cornelia,  *  how  dare  you  ?  How  dare  you  ? ' 
She  could  s?^y  no  more. 
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*  i  hive  Ho  right  to  be  here/  said  Florry.  *  Forgive  me,  all 
of  you,  for  sitting  among  yon.  I  have  no  right,  Laurence  !  Oh ! 
you  kind — good — boy.  No— no — don't  touch  me — don't  dare  to 
touch  me — Lucy's  son — oh !  happy  Lucy  !  Give  her  my  tender 
Icve.  Oh !  what  will  she  care  for  any  message  from  me  when 
she  knows  ? ' 

*  Bemember !     Oh !  remember,  Florry,*  cried  Cornelia. 

*  I  have  remembered.'  She  sank  upon  her  knees  before  them 
all.  '  I  am  what  you  have  often  called  me,  Cornelia — I  am  the 
Disgrace  to  the  Family.  I  have  never  had  a  husband.  All  that 
Cornelia  made  up  about  me  was  false.  Forgive  me.  I  will  never 
trouble  anybody  any  more.     Forgive  me.' 

She  rose  quickly,  and  was  gone.  Before  they  understood 
what  she  had  said — what  it  meant — she  disappeared. 

Thus  ended  this  most  splendid  Banquet. 

*  Oh ! '  Cornelia  snapped  her  lips  with  wrath  irrepressible* 
*  She  promised,  faithful,  and  we've  always  been  so  respectable.' 

The  first  to  recover  was  Laurence,  who,  while  the  rest  Were 
still  staring  in  amazement,  hurried  out  after  the  fugitive.  The 
boy  Sempronius  followed  him. 

A  moment  later  he  returned  with  white  face. 

*  She's  jumped  into  the  river  ! '  he  cried.  *  I  saw  her  jump, 
and  he's  jumped  after  her,  and  the  tide's  running  out  strong.' 

Yes.  Laurence  was  just  in  time  to  see  her  spring  upon  the 
low  wooden  wall  and  hurl  herself  headlong  into  the  black  waters 
below.  He  leaped  upon  the  wall,  saw  her,  a  black  lump,  rolled 
about  in  the  tumbling  hurrying  waters. 

A  strong  ebb  tide  was  tearing  and  dragging  the  water  down 
stream:  at  the  spot  where  the  woman  jumped  in  there  were  no 
barges:  the  current  caught  her  and  rolled  her  over  and  over. 
Whatever  air  was  in  her  clothing  kept  her  from  sinking.  Was 
she  unconscious  ?  Did  she  feel  in  those  brief  moments  the 
horror  of  violent  death  ?  Did  the  cold  water  awaken  her  senses, 
or  did  it  dull  them  ?  Did  she  see — as  some  have  reported  who 
have  gone  through  the  first  stages  of  drowning — the  whole  of 
her  past  life  revealed  to  her  at  a  single  glance  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  nothing  ever  dies? 

Laurence  saw  and  leaped  after  her.  Oh !  Lucy,  sitting  in 
the  verandah  of  the  Sydney  home,  did  no  thought  of  the  peril  of 
thy  son  and  thy  sister  disturb  the  peace  of  thy  soul  ?    Yet,  but 
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for  one  thing,  they  would  now  be  lying  in  their  graves,  and  thon 
wouldst  still  go  in  sorrow  to  thy  last  day. 

*  She's  jumped  into  the  river ! '  cried  the  boy,  *  and  he's 
jumped  after  her.' 

Then  Althea  ran  swiftly  and  caught  the  light  sculls  of  her 
skiflf  from  where  they  stood  in  the  narrow  hall,  and  rushed  down 
the  Bank  Side  stairs,  and  before  they  knew  what  she  was  doing, 
she  had  untied  the  painter  and  cast  off  the  boat.  She  looked 
across  and  down  the  river  while  her  boat  was  dragged  out  and 
hurried  down  by  the  current.  The  water  looked  black:  there 
was  a  little  light  above  from  the  stairs,  and  lights  from  the  bridge 
were  reflected  on  the  river.  Then  she  made  out  the  black  rolling 
lump — which  must  be  Florry.  And  then  she  saw  another  and  a 
smaller  lump — only  a  moving  spot  in  the  water — that  must  be 
the  swimmer.  And  then  she  sat  down,  put  out  her  sculls  and 
pulled  with  all  the  strength  that  her  twenty  years  and  her  long 
practice  on  the  river  had  given  her.  With  strong  arms  and  swift 
strokes  she  rowed,  and  the  boat  gained  upon  the  swimmer  and 
the  swimmer  gained  upon  the  drowning  woman. 

*  I  am  coming,  Laurence  ! '  she  cried,  presently.  *  Laurence,  I 
am  coming !  Keep  up — keep  up,  I  am  coming ! '  But  Laurence 
heard  nothing. 

She  said  no  more,  but  pulled  as  never  woman  pulled  before. 
When  she  reached  them,  Laurence  was  swimming  beside  the 
floating  form,  wondering  how  on  earth  he  could  tow  or  drag  it 
ashore  before  the  woman  was  drowned.  For  she  lay  upon  her 
face,  and  her  head  and  arms  were  under  water. 

*  I  am  here,  Laurence ! '  cried  a  voice — oh !  how  welcome  !^ 
close  beside  him.  *  I  am  here.  Quick !  one  hand  on  the  scull  and  the 
other  under  her  head.    Hold  the  scull  tight.    I  am  quite  strong.* 

*  Turn  her  bow  a  bit — so — one  stroke  more.  Now  I  have  her. 
I  cannot  lift  her,  Althea ' — he  had  one  hand  on  the  scull  and  the 
other  on  Florry's  jacket  sleeve — *  but  I  have  got  her  tight,  and 
she  doesn't  seem  to  be  sinking.  Ship  the  other  scull.  Lean  over 
the  bows.  I  can  pull  her  along  the  scull — this  way — so — catch 
her  by  the  collar  and  hold  her  tight.     Have  you  got  her  ? ' 

*  Yes — ^yes — I  have  her  tight.  The  water  rolled  her  over — I 
can  lift  her  face  out — she  is  not  heavy.  Can  you  get  into  the 
boat?     Try  to  climb  over  the  stem.' 

Laurence  passed  his  hands  along  the  gunwale  and  climbed 
over  the  stern — not  an  easy  thing  to  do  when  one  is  encumbered 
with  wet  clothes* 
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*  Take  off  your  wet  coat,'  said  Althea.  <  Now  take  the  sculls 
and  pull  us  back  as  fast  as  you  can.  A  little  more  in  shore  so  as 
to  get  out  of  this  dreadful  current.  What  a  long  way  we  have 
come  down  the  river !  No,  don't  mind  me,  she  is  not  heavy,  but 
oh !  I  think  she  is  dead.  Poor  woman !  Poor  creature  I  I  did 
not  know  her  in  her  pretty  dress.  I  remembered  her  when  she 
appeared  in  those  poor  rags  of  hers.  Oh !  how  she  must  have 
suffered !     Oh !  poor  creature — ^poor  creature ! ' 

Laurence  said  nothing,  but  pulled  with  all  his  might. 

'  She  neither  moves  nor  speaks,'  Althea  went  on.  ^  If  we  had 
only  got  her  on  shore  again !  Her  face  is  quite  white  and  her 
eyes  are  closed,  and  oh  I  the  cold  water  dashes  over  her. 
Laurence,  do  you  think  we  shall  save  her  ?  There  are  the  cranes 
of  Bank  Side ;  I  can  see  them  now.  You  can  go  a  little  closer  to 
the  Bank.  Now — oh !  here  are  the  stairs,  and  all  of  them  crowded 
on  the  waU.' 

It  was  another  arm  which  lifted  the  senseless  form  from  out 
of  the  water — it  was  the  strong  Felix,  not  Laurence,  who  carried 
her  up  the  stairs  and  across  the  road  and  laid  her  on  the  bed, 
while  Claudia  bent  over  her  and  tried  to  bring  back  the  soul 
which  seemed  to  have  fled. 

^  Althea,'  said  Laurence,  ^  you  brought  me  back  to  life  a  week 
ago.  I  had  only  just  begun  to  understand  the  joy  of  living,  and 
now  you  have  saved  me  again.' 

*  Go  in  quickly,'  she  replied,  *  and  change  your  things.' 
They  all  trooped  back  to  the  house,  where  Cornelia  sat  in  her 

accustomed  place,  her  hands  in  her  lap :  on  her  cheeks  a  spot  of 
red  which  marked  her  wrath  and  shame :  and  her  lips  were  working, 
but  what  she  said  to  herself  I  know  not. 

^  She  has  been  brought  back,'  said  Lucius. 

Cornelia  tossed  her  head. 

^  She  is  senseless — we  fear  that  she  is  dead.' 

^  She  should  have  died  long  ago,'  said  Cornelia. 

Florry  opened  her  eyes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  after  the 
most  prodigious  exertions  of  Dr.  Luttrel.  She  was  lying  in  bed, 
and  at  the  bedside  were  Claudia  and  the  three  girls. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Claudia,  ^  don't  ask  any  questions.  You  are 
in  the  old  house — you  are  in  the  Best  Bed.' 

*  I  thought— I  thought ' 

Presently  she  was  so  far  recovered  that  she  could  listen  and 
perhaps  understand  something  of  what  was  said.  A  strange  rest- 
fulness  fell  upon  her  spirit.    The  words  of  Claudia  dropped  upon 
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her  ears  like  music,  and  her  soft  caressing  voice  soothed  her  as  if 
to  sleep  though  she  remained  broad  awake. 

*  Fiorry,  dear ' — the  voice  reminded  her  of  the  waves  plajing 
about  her  head — *  now  we  understand  it  all — poverty  and  safiFer- 
ing  and  all.  My  dear,  we  know  all  that  we  need  ever  know. 
You  have  suffered — oh !  my  dear,  you  have  suffered,  how  much 
you  have  suffered !  All  the  misery  in  the  world  seems  sometimes 
heaped  upon  one  person.  That  we  cannot  understand.  Vou 
shall  not  go  out  to  your  sister,  my  dear.  You  would  be  unhappy 
because  you  would  be  ashamed.  You  shall  not  have  to  make  up 
lies  and  live  in  daily  terror.     Lucy  would  forgive,  but  you  would 

.never  forget.  You  shall  not  go  to  her.  There  is  only  one  place 
where  you  can  go.  My  dear,  long  ago  I  found  peace  and  rest  in 
the  Communion  of  the  Early  Church.  It  is  among  the  brethren 
that  you  shall  live.  There  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  alike. 
It  is  Love  that  rules  us.  Where  there  is  Love  there  is  no  room  for 
forgiveness.  If  any  sin,  we  love  him  still,  though  he  continue  in 
sin.  But  Love  casteth  out  sin.  No  one  can  resist  Love.  If  any 
are  repentant.  Love  dries  their  tears  and  warms  their  heart :  if  any 
would  forget  the  shame  of  the  past.  Love  drops  a  veil  which  hides 
it.  Love  cannot  gibe  :  Love  cannot  mock :  Love  cannot  upbraid. 
Love  is  tender :  Love  thinketh  always  of  the  other  and  never  of 
himself.'  She  clasped  her  hands,  her  cheeks  glowed  and  she 
raised  her  eyes.  She  was  now  the  Prophetess  of  Love  and  Mercy. 
*  You  shall  live  with  me,  Fiorry.  We  ought  never  to  have  let 
you  go.  But  we  were  younger  then  and  ignorant.  Do  not 
answer,  dear.  Shut  your  eyes  and  sleep.  When  you  awake,  re- 
member that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  shame  for  you,  or 
reproach.  If  you  sorrow  or  repent,  that  is  between  the  Lord  and 
yourself.  Yet  we  may  help.  With  us  there  is  nothing — nothing 
— but  Love — Heavenly  Love — true  and  unselfish  and  abiding. 
This  is  the  kiss,  my  dear,  of  Brotherhood.  You  are  now  one 
of  us.' 

Fiorry  closed  her  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  obedient  like  a 
child. 

Claudia  remained  to  watch.  But  the  girls  went  down  stairs, 
tearful  and  silent.  Below,  Laurence  walked  backwards  and 
forwards.    It  was  midnight,  but  no  one  thought  of  bed. 

*  She  is  quiet  and  sleeping,'  said  Althea.  *  We  may  all  go 
now.     Come,  father.' 

*  We  had  the  best  China,'  said  Cornelia,  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  *  and  the  Plate  brought  out.   She  promised  me  faithful. 
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No — Lucius,  no,  I  can  Tiot  forgive  her,  and  it's  no  use  pretending. 
And  now,  after  all,  she's  had  the  Best  Bed  and  Claudia  prophesy- 
ing over  her.  No,  brother,  no.  I  can't  do  it.  I  know  my  duty 
to  the  Family,  if  you  don't,  and  I  can't.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   END. 

*  At  last ! '  said  Laurence. 

He  was  alone  with  Althea  and  in  the  midstream  rowing  up 
the  broad  river  on  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  warm  September 
sun  was  sloping  to  the  west,  but  still  the  City  on  either  hand  lay 
basking  in  the  warmth  and  light. 

*  We  must  take  to  Australia  with  U3,'  he  said,  *  and  never 
forget,  this  picture  of  the  river  in  the  evening  glow.' 

*  As  if  I  ever  could  forget  the  river,'  said  Althea. 

He  rowed  on  in  silence  past  Waterloo  Bridge,  past  Westminster, 
past  Vauxhall.  Opposite  Battersea  Park  he  stopped  and  looked 
about  him.  He  had  brought  Althea  to  the  very  same  place  where 
they  first  had  a  talk.     She  very  well  understood  why. 

^  It  was  on  a  morning  in  June,'  he  said,  ^  that  you  brought 
me  here.  I  remember  every  moment  of  that  morning.  Have 
you  forgotten  it  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  replied  softly. 

^  Only  three  months  ago.  I  came  home  for  a  simple  holiday. 
I  was  going  to  see  everything  before  I  went  out  again.  I  came 
to  Bank  Side  just  to  amuse  myself.  I  thought  I  would  write  a 
letter  home  about  my  remarkable  cousins,  and  then  go  away  and 
forget  them  all.  To  forget  them !  That  was  my  thought.  You 
were  among  them.     I  was  to  go  away  and  forget  you  all.' 

Althea  made  no  reply. 

*  That  morning  in  June ' — he  went  back  again  to  that  morning. 

*  I  remember  the  fresh  breeze,  the  flying  shadows  and  the  sparkling 
water.  You  showed  me  all  the  places  on  the  Bank  as  we  rowed  up. 
Your  mind  was  so  full  of  them :  you  were  so  eager  that  I  should 
miss  nothing :  you  talked  as  if  they  were  all  your  own  property — 
and  you  were  so  beautiful,  Althea — Oh! — you  were  so  beautiful 
that  I  was  almost  carried  out  of  myself.' 

The  tears  came  into  Althea's  eyes — I  know  not  why. 
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^  And  then  while  we  drifted  here  yon  fell  into  silence,  and  I 
saw  that  your  eyes  were  looking  far  away — and  you  had  fallen 
into  a  dream.  Do  you  come  here  still  to  dream  and  see  ghosts — 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Addison  on  this  bank,  and  on  that  Sir 
Francis  More,  and  on  the  river  the  stately  barges  with  the  physicians 
and  their  great  periwigs  ? ' 

*No,'  said  Althea,  *I  see  no  more  ghosts.  They  have  all 
vanished — my  poor  ghosts — ever  since  we  have  been  taken  out  of  our 
seclusion  and  seen  the  living  world.    Since  you  came,'  she  added. 

In  every  tale  of  true  love  there  comes  a  moment — ^the  one  fitting 
moment— the  supreme  moment  of  the  wooing  when  the  last  word 
should  be  spoken  and  the  lovers  should  fall  into  each  other'd  arms. 
If  it  is  delayed,  it  is  like  letting  a  bottle  of  Champagne  stand 
after  the  cork  has  been  taken  out.  Something  is  lost — a  little  of 
the  sparkle,  a  touch  of  rapture,  a  little  of  the  life — every  minute. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  is  hurried  and  spoken  too  soon, 
there  is  uncertainty  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  The  true  joy  of 
Love  is  clouded.  Oh !  that  young  men  would  therefore  ponder 
these  things !  And  seeing  that  it  is  only  once  in  a  man's  life — 
unless  he  be  a  Eover — that  this  joy  can  be  experienced,  is  it  not 
a  thousand  pities  that  it  is  bo  often  miserably  spoiled  by  being 
rushed,  or  lamentably  made  stale  with  delay  ?  Perhaps  the 
maidens  should  look  to  it :  the  golden  opportunity  should  never 
be  granted  until  they  are  perfectly  sure  of  their  own  minds  and 
the  mind  of  the  young  man. 

Althea  knew  nothing  of  Love  except  as  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
extravagance  invented  by  poets  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  lovely 
verses  and  sweet  conceits  and  music  that  should  steal  over  the 
senses  and  hold  them  prisoner.  It  had  been  an  unreal  thing. 
As  for  the  thing  called  Love — the  Art  of  Love — why  does  no  modem 
poet  write  a  New  Art  of  Love? — the  Principle  of  Attraction,  the 
Nature  of  Selection,  and  so  forth,  she  understood  no  more  than 
she  understood  the  art  of  Flirtation.  Poets,  you  see,  are  generally 
vague  even  when  they  are  most  splendid.  Now  she  knew  some- 
thing— Love  was  no  longer  an  unreal  thing :  it  seemed  to  her,  as 
indeed  it  is,  a  divine  gift  bestowed  by  Heaven  upon  all  mankind, 
and,  like  all  those  gifts  of  Heaven,  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of 
each,  so  that  with  one  it  is  of  the  earth  earthy ;  and  with  the 
other — ^but  this  is  too  high  for  us.  With  all  her  ignorance  Althea 
knew  that  this  day  her  lover  would  speak  to  her  and  she  would 
give  herself  to  him. 

^  The  ghosts  are  gone,'  he  repeated,  ^  and  the  living  world  is 
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with  you  at  last.  There  should  be  one  ghost  left,  Althea.  Do 
jon  never  see  a  ghost  who  is  always,  day  and  night,  thinking  of 
you,  who  asks  for  nothing  better  than  to  think  of  you  and  for  you 
all  his  life,  to  be  your  faithful  servant  always  and  your  lover 
always  ?    Tell  me,  Althea,  do  you  never  see  that  ghost  ? ' 

^  Yes,'  she  replied  with  her  sweet  frankness,  which  went  to  her 
lover's  heart  more  swiftly  than  the  most  artful  wiles,  ^  I  feel  his 
presence  always.  But  only,'  she  murmured — *  only  for  the  last  few 
days/ 

Should  he  at  that  moment  have  spoken  the  last  word  ?  Surely 
there  wanted  no  more. 

'  I  must  confess  to  you,  Althea,'  he  said  with  an  effort,  ^  I 
cannot  speak  what  is  in  my  heart  until  I  have  made  confession. 
Your  father  thinks  that  I  came  from  Australia  to  gaze  upon  him. 
He  is  quite  mistaken.  He  assumed  it.  I  have  never  known  why, 
but  I  did  not  undeceive  him,  and  when  once  I  had  left  it  in  his  mind 
it  became  impossible  to  undeceive  him.  It  made  him  so  happy  to 
think  that  his  verses  were  read  everywhere — and  it  made  you, 
too,  so  happy,  that  I  encouraged  bim  to  believe  it.  I  went  further 
— I  wrote  a  review  and  printed  a  sheet  like  the  inside  sheet  of 
the  Saturday  Review  which  carried  on  the  deception.  And  then 
he  walked  with  you  down  Fleet  Street.  The  people  talked  about 
the  Poet — he  took  it  for  himself.  The  Poet  is  the  nick-name  of 
a  Prize-fighter.' 

^  I  know.  Felix  told  me.  They  were  shouting  the  nick-name 
of  a  prize-fighter,  and  we  were  so  simple  as  to  believe ' 

*Nay,  it  pleased  him.  Why  not?  He  shall  never  be  un- 
deceived.' 

^  I  know  more  than  you  think,'  said  Althea.  ^  The  Saturday 
Review  article,  I  have  learned,  was  never  in  the  paper,  because  I 
bought  a  copy  with  the  date.  Is  it  all  pretence  ?  Has  my  poor 
father  no  readers — no  fame  at  all  ? ' 

^  None,  Althea,  none.  His  volume  fell  flat  and  dead.  He  has 
no  readers.     He  is  absolutely  unknown.' 

*  My  poor  father ! ' 

*  He  will  go  with  us :  he  will  live  in  our  quiet  country ;  our 
friends  will  know  that  he  is  a  poet  and  has  published  poetry :  his 
new  volume  will  come  out,  and  he  shall  never  be  undeceived* 
Althea,  it  was  for  your  sake  that  I  conferred  this  imagined 
happiness  upon  him.' 

*  I  know — I  know.' 

*  And  he  will  have  you  with  him,  Althea — and — ^and  he  shall 
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have  me  with  him,  too,  his  faithful  disciple,  if  you  will  suffer  me 
to  be  with  you  always — always.     Oh !  my  dear — my  dear ^ 


His  voice  broke.     That  was  all  he  said.     Not  till  afterwards 
did  he  tell  her  how  much  he  loved  her.     He  only  took  both  her 
hands  and  drew  her  gently  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  twice-     In 
the  evening  the  poor  girl  reflected  that  this  thing  was  actually  done 
in  an  open  boat,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river : 
it  was  actually  visible  from  the  Chelsea  Embankment :  from  the 
houses  behind  it :  from  the  long  walk  of  Battersea  Park :  and 
from  two  bridges.     She  turned  very  red  only  to  think  of  it.     So 
very  red  that  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  if  her  lover 
had  been  there  to  see,  he  must  have  kissed  her  again.     I  wonder 
if  any  actually  witnessed  the  deed.     There  was  a  belated  nurse- 
maid in  the  Park  who  ought  to  have  been  home  for  tea  long 
before,  with  her  perambulator  and  the  two  babies.     There  was  a 
Policeman  looking  over  Chelsea  Bridge,  but  a  Policeman  regardeth 
not  a  kiss  any  more  than  Behemoth  regardeth  a  daffodil :  and 
there  was  a  housemaid  looking  out  of  a  top  window  of  Cheyne 
Walk.     But  if  they  saw  it  I  know  not. 

The  boat  drifted  slowly  with  the  stream,  the  water  plashed 
melodiously  upon  her  bows  and  rippled  along  her  sides.  Laurence 
sat  with  the  girl's  hands  in  his,  murmuring  things  sweet  and 
foolish.  Of  most  things  foolish  there  cometh  repentance  in  the 
end,  and  of  most  things  sweet  there  cometh  satiety :  but  never 
doth  there  come  repentance  or  satiety  for  the  sweet  and  foolish 
things  of  love.  As  for  what  the  young  man  called  his  mistress, 
how  he  whispered  of  her  beauty  and  her  sweetness,  and  her  grace 
— to  Althea  herself  these  words  seemed  far  to  surpass  the  most 
beautiful  things  that  had  ever  been  written  by  the  most  divine 
poet.  Which  shows  that  everybody  who  is  really  in  love  becomes 
the  finest  poet  in  the  world  to  the  imagination  of  his  sweetheart, 
and  since  only  imagination  is  real,  this  is  hard  reality.  For 
though  the  words  of  the  poet  be  so  melodious  and  so  craftily 
interwoven  with  rhymes  that  ring  like  bells  and  a  measured  music 
which  brings  tears  to  the  eyes,  or  joy  to  the  soul,  or  dancing  to 
the  feet,  they  lack  the  music  of  the  voice,  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  and  the  longing  of  the  eyes. 
•  Presently  he  remembered  something,  and  letting  her  hands 
go  he  drew  a  packet  out  of  his  pocket  and  opened  it,  smiling. 

'  You  chose  them  yourself,  Althea.  Give  me  your  finger,  the 
third  finger  of  your  left  hand.  This  is  the  magic  ring :  I  am  the 
slave  of  the  ring  :  and  this  bracelet  is  a  part  of  the  chain  wfiich 
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binds  me :    and   the  necklace  is  the  tribute  and  token  of  my 
allegiance — my  dear — ^what  can  make  yon  look  more  heantifnl  ? ' 
By  this  time  the  sun  was  sinking  low. 

*  You  came  to  me,  Althea,'  he  paid,  *  out  of  the  sunset.  You 
were  in  a  magic  bark,  wrapped  in  a  magic  glow  of  golden  red  and 
purple,  such  as  never  before  shote  upon  mortal  watcher.  Oh ! 
my  dear,  can  I  ever 'forget  it  ?  You  came  straight  from  Heaven's 
gate — I  thought  it  then — I  know  it  now — can  I  ever  doubt  that  ? 
You  were  sent  to  me.  And  now  in  the  light  of  the  sunset  you 
come  to  my  arms.     Oh !  my  love !  my  love  ! ' 

On  the  Bank,  so  fine  was  the  evening,  they  were  all  gathered 
together. 

*  Yoti  will  all  go,'  said  the  Doctor,  sadly.  *  I  shall  remain 
behind.  Urge  me  no  more,  Clement.  I  have  given  my  life  to 
these  people,  and  I  must  spend  among  them  what  remains.  I 
had  a  son,  but  he  is  gone.  I  had  a  dream,  but  that  has  gone  too. 
Leave  me  all  that  remains — to  work  among  these  poor.' 

*  In  the  Antipodes,'  said  Lucius,  '  we  shall  establish  another 
Bank  which  shall  become,  like  this,  an  Exchange  such  as  my 
father  desired  for  the  communication  of  ideas.' 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  stood  Flavia  and  her  elderly  lover, 
hand  in  hand. 

*Look,*  she  said.  *Look,  Cassie!  Tx)ok,  Chevalier!  Here 
come  Laurence  and  Althea.  Oh  !  How  beautiful — how  lovely  she 
is !  Look  at  her  face — and  at  his.  She  drops  her  eyes  and  he  is 
looking  at  her.  Oh !  he  has  spoken  at  last — and  she  has  said 
Yes.  What  else  could  she  say  after  she  saved  his  life  ?  Oh  I 
Happy  Althea  !     Happy  Laurence  !  \ 


THE  END. 
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An  Anniversary : 

DECEMBER  10,  1688. 

Two  Gentlemen  meet  near  Whitehall. 

First,     Give  you  good-day. 

Second.  Sir,  it  is  so  far  good, 

The  day,  that  men  have  quiet.     Wait  awhile. 
There  is  a  wise  old  saw  which  counselleth  ; 
*  Praise  the  good  day  at  e'en.' 

First.  I  see  not  why 

More  than  these  many  days  to  look  for  stir. 

Second.    Except  it  may  be  this,  by  nine  o'  the  clock 
We  two  are  forth,  and  lingering  on  our  road. 
Do  look  toward  the  windows  of  Whitehall, 
A  like  attention  is  in  other  eyes. 
What  would  we,  can  you  tell  ? 

First.  What  /  would,  ay, 

To  gather  up  wild  rumours  nigh  their  source 
Concerning  of  the  king.     But  I'll  speak  low. 
And  in  especial  having  speech  with  you. 
And  of  such  king,  he  being — what  he  is. 
There's  something  treacherous  in  their  memory. 
The  whole  race  hath  it.     Troth  'twas  ever  good ; 
In  what  concerns  remembering  of  a  foe. 
And  equal  good  as  many  have  found  cause 
To  know,  for  the  forgetting  of  a  friend. 

Second.    And  the  forgetting  of  a  plighted  word. 
Speak  low  indeed !     But  I  do  think  their  span 
They  have  nearly  measured  out.     'Twas  yesterday, 
He  called  his  second  council ;  of  all  such 
0'  the  Upper  House  as  would  attend  on  it. 

First.     Your  father  would  be  there. 

Second.  Ay,  he  was  there, 

With  others. 
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FivBi.  But  what  for  ? 

Second.  Why,  know  you  not  ? 

If  future  blame  should  be  to  throw  it  on  them, 
To  ask  advice,  to  have  their  countenance ; 
To  beg  for  arms,  for  men,  for  money,  sir, 
For  anything ;  he  hath  no  heart  this  king. 
But  none  would  have  believed  this  even  of  him. 
Unless  they  had  heard  it.     Ere  the  conference 
Broke  up,  my  Lord  of  Bedford  sittiog  nigh, 
To  him  the  king  turns,  thinking  not  a  whit 
Of  aught — distraught  and  pale — but  his  own  need. 

*  My  lord,  you  are  a  good  man,'  quoth  the  king, 
*You  have  great  influence ;  you  might  help  me  much 
Now,  in  this  exigency  of  affairs.* 

Then  all  did  hold  their  breath  and  stare  at  him. 
The  duke  kept  silence  for  a  little  space, 
And  then  he  sighed.     When  he  did  speak,  *  I  am  old, 
I  cannot  help  your  majesty,'  quoth  he, 

*  I  had  indeed  a  son.'  The  king  on  this 

Was  so  struck  dumb  he  could  not  speak  nor  move. 
Nor  lift  his  eyes.     Those  were  the  tellingest  words 
Ever  man  said.     Albeit  his  heart  be  cold 
And  hard  ;  fenced  as  with  adamantine  walls 
Such  arrows  were  of  force  to  pierce  them  through. 
He  felt  them. 

First.  Ah  I  his  soul  did  cLide  with  him  ; 

He  heard  within,  concerning  that  same  vote, 
Fatal,  yet  righteous  on  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
What  men  say  far  and  wide  without.     It  was 
Revenge  for  that,  brought  Russell  to  the  block 
(They  are  not  of  a  treasonable  house) 
He  suffered  not  for  treason.     No. 

Second.  I  hold. 

However,  with  the  council  that  their  first 
Need,  duty,  and  necessity,  before 
Kings,  is  for  this  poor  country,  this  great  town. 
After  dispersion  did  they  so  agree. 
Peace,  peace,  no  rising ;  if  it  be  possible 
A  quiet  tiding  over  of  the  times ; 
This  makes  it  dutiful  to  England,  best 
Whatever  else  they  mean,  they  should  have  met, 
And  I  would  tell  you  something  more. 
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First  What  more  ? 

Second.    The  queen  i^  gone. 

[4  ^ood  many  youths  and  boys  moving  restlessly  about 
Then  they  pass  on  a  few  steps  to  an  oyster-stally 
where  are  several  groups  of  women^  all  looking 
towards  Whitehall  and  talking  together. 

You,  neighbour,  out ! 

Ay,  and  I  ecarce  know  why. 

But  we  know,  gossip,  we  know  very  well. 
The  streets  are  wet  yet.    How  it  rained  last  night, 
And  rained  and  rained !     Our  church  right  opposite 
Was  lighted,  one  might  thiuk  the  very  ghosts 
Kisen  from  the  bulging  churchyard  had  been  glad 
To  go  inside  for  shelter. 

Nay,  that  church, 
Talk  not  on  it  to  us.     The  blessed  saints, 
The  images  and  relics  of  the  saints. 
Are  mean  there,  ragged. 

'Tis  not  oft  so  now. 
They  want  a  Saint-smith  for  to  tinker  them. 

What  I  you  unreverent  maid. 

The  Fathers  there 
Are  kind  though,  many  aged  have  their  dole. 

Forsooth,  they  have,  poor  creatures,  there  are  few 

To  care  for  such,  and  many  a  one  of  them 

As  I've  heard  say  dies  of  old  age,  alas ! 

And  that's  a  shocking  scandal.    Ay,  a  shame, 

And  should  be  looked  to. 

\_A  ballad-finger  draws  near^  selling  broadsheets. 

Sirs,  and  my  masters,  lo,  the  hue  and  cry 
After  the  Father  Petre. 

First  Gentleman.         You  were  best 
No  more  to  name  that  priest,  sell  simpler  wares. 

Singer.    Nay,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  do  but  earn 
My  bread ;  look  how  the  'prentice  lads  come  on. 

[^Several  broadsheets  are  sold. 
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Second  (whispering).     Ay,  look  !  and  yet  we  tell  you  it  were 
best 
To  hide  them.     We  shall  make  it  best.     See,  here. 

[They  both  give  her  money. 

Now  sing  some  ditty  of  the  olden  time 

And  naught  with  danger  in't,  you  understand^ 

To  rouse  and  anger  any  that  attend. 

Singer.     Forsooth,  I  thank  your  honours  heartily, 
And  shall.     Who'll  buy !     Who'll  buy  !  here's  goodly  gear, 
The  lamentable  ballad  of '  Cold  Comfort,' 
All  on  a  broadsheet  printed  plain.    The  knight, 
And  how  they  parted,  he  an'  's  lawful  wife, 
A  gentlewoman  th^t  did  love  him  dear. 

THE   LAMENTABLE   OLD  BALLAD  OF  '  COLD  ,  COMFORT: 

(Sings.) 

*  And  what  is  your  word,  mine  own  good  lord, 

Such  dreribedd  sore  ye  dree  ?  ' 

*  0,  cold  comfort,  and  cold  comfort, 

My  deare,  and  my  ladie, 
I  have  slain  in  fight  a  comely  knight, 

I  maun  rue  it,  ayont  the  sea, 
0  cold  comfort  an'  cold  comfort. 

For  the  wrong  was  mine,  perdie.* 

Cryy  cryy  hope  goeth  by,  and  the  last  kind  word's  said; 

There's  no  light  in  his  eyes  to-night;  would  I  had  died  instead. 

*  'Twas  my  one  brother.    He  loved  none  other, 

Men  said  and  swore  it,  but  thee.' 

*  0  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort. 

That  ever  this  thing  should  be.' 

*  Bight  weariful  day,  right  sinful  fray. 

All  unassoiled  lyeth  he,' 

*  0  cold  comfort,  ay,  cold  comfort, 

Ye  never  had  wrong  from  me.' 

Fall,  fall,  faded  leaves  all,  that  were  in  springtide  sweet, 
Yea,  even  so  with  you,  lying  low,  trodden  is  joy  of  the  feet. 
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*'  Some  did  me  flout,  and  the  sword  flew  out, 
Stark  stares  he  up  from  the  lea/ 

*  0  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 

So  truly  I  loved  but  thee, 
I  ever  amain,  will,  for  ye  twain, 

Cry  on  heaven's  demencie. 
0  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 

Full  bitter  thy  weird  shall  be,' 

There^8  fear y  fear  in  the  high  cliamherey  no  more  love  nor  peace^ 
No  more  light  on  the  hearth  to-nighty  nor  till  the  last  release. 

^A  hunted  man  on  the  welter  wan, 

Thy  penance  thou  canst  not  flee, 
0  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 

Y- witless  of  remedie.' 

*  But  alone  faire  wife,  alone  faire  wife. 

Maun  I  sail  the  wild  white  sea  ? ' 

*  Ay,  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 

This  last  look  'twizt  thee  and  me.' 

Heart,  heart,  break,  for  thy  part,  nought  such  woe  may  mend, 
There^s  no  sun,  the  sweet  day^s  done;  break  and  so  an  end* 

[^As  the  singer  moves  on  and  the  people  follow  they  talk  again. 

First.    Now  one  may  speak,  and  not  to  other  ears. 
The  Queen,  sir  ? 

Second.  Ay,  sir,  she  is  gone  indeed. 

First.    It  took  away  my  breath  to  hear  the  words. 
When  was  it,  and  how  was  it  ? 

Second.  Sir,  'twas  thus, 

After  the  council  other  counsellors 
(Not  Father  Petre,  he,  retired  to  France, 
Of  this  was  blameless.     Others  of  his  kind,) 
Wrought  with  the  King  and  Queen  but  most  with  him  ; 
She  being  made  of  stouter  stuflf — in  brief 
She  gave  consent  upon  his  plighted  word. 
That  he  would  follow  her,  to  take  the  boy 
And  that  same  night  to  fly.     It  was  a  night. 
Oh  such  a  night !  when  the  poor  lady  stole 
Disguised  to  the  riyer  edge. 

First,  She  had  the  prince. 
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Second.    Ay. 

First.  That  looks  well,  looks  like  a  mother,  Sir. 

Secand.    I  thought  so.    They  took  water  at  Whitehall, 
She  only,  with  the  nurse  that  carried  him 
And  an  old  lord  whom  Lewis  oversea 
Had  sent  to  attend  her.     Buffeted  of  wind 
And  rain  they  crossed,  but  the  small  unweaned  heir 
>Iade  no  ado.     It  was  all  one  to  him 
That  move  might  cost  him  England,  and  he  slept. 
If  he  return  no  more  there  is  the  king, 
Uis  father,  and  none  else  to  blame. 

[The  haUadnsingeTy  moving  nearer,  aings  again. 

Oh  how  alas  what  ails  to  tell^ 

For  all  that  is  doth  ail ; 
Most  fairest  fair,  'tis  I  to-night 

The  narrow  seas  must  sail. 

To-night  when  buds  on  hawthorn  boughs 

Unfold  and  scent  the  lea. 
But  they  shall  flower  and  fall  and  fruit 

Ere  I  come  home  to  thee. 

But  think  you  thus,  I  must  be  true 

How  lone  soe'er  my  lot, 
For  what  were  left  was  worth  a  thought. 

If,  love,  I  you  forgot. 

And  dost  thou  whisper,  *  Fancy  fleets. 

And  vows  do  nought  avail ; 
For  some  are  known  their  troth  to  break 

And  some  are  found  to  fail  ?  * 

Most  fairest  fair,  we  love,  we  part. 

And  oft  is  change  below. 
But  I  forget  and  you  remember ! 

No !  for  ever  no. 

If  I  forget  and  you  forget. 

Thereby  no  wrong  shall  be. 
If  you  forget  and  I  remember, 

Qh !  the  worse  for  me. 
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What  ails  alas,  what  ails  I  tell, 

And  all  that  is  doth  ail. 
0  ill-starred  wight,  'tis  I  to-night 

The  narrow  seas  must  sail. 

First,    The  narrow  seas,  alway  the  narrow  seas. 

Second.    Nay,  sir,  that  makes  for  nothing. 

She  knows  nought^ 
But  when  some  mastering  movement  is  afield 
All  things  appear  to  play  about  it,  hint, 
Suggest,  betray.    The  loud  clock  strikes  to  tell. 
I  Fay  the  narrow  seas  are  in  the  air. 
The  fate  of  England  floats  on  them.     The  pulse 
Of  England,  therefore,  rises  with  them,  turns. 
Goes  down  unconsciously  upon  their  tides. 

[4  number  of  women  and  lads  come  running  hack  with 
cries  of  ^  The  Queen  !     The  Queen  I  * 

Second  (stepping  forward).  What  of  the  Queen,  good  people  ? 

A  Woman.  Sir,  they  say 

The  queen  is  gone. 

Second.  Poor  lady,  say  they  so  ? 

Gone !     Well,  if  this  be,  I  am  bold  to  ask. 
And  what  could  she  do  better  ?     If  you  know, 
Speak.     If  the  greatest  lady  of  the  land 
Is  wanted  here  by  any  of  you,  speak. 

Woman.     Though  it  be  good,  sir,  sxire  'tis  parlous  news. 

First.     Ay,  parlous ;  yet  how  quiet  are  the  streets, 
How  empty  ;  should  be  if  we  had  our  way, 
You  comely  mothers  and  fresh  daughters  here. 
By  absence  of  you  all  more  empty  still ; 
There  is  no  let,  but  each  may  now  go  home 
And  sit  by  her  own  fire. 

A  Woman.  Is  aught  to  fear  ? 

Another.    Neighbours,  the  Queen  is  gone.     The  gentlemen 
Deny  it  not.    Therefore,  is  much  to  fear 
When  the  news,  spreading,  brings  a  crowd  toward, 
Soldiers  and  maybe  fighting.     Hark  ye,  maids. 
Where  are  my  two  ?    Tm  for  home,  neighbours,  home. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
Jean  Ingelow. 
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George  Sand's   Childhood. 

MUCII  has  been  written  about  George  Sand,  bat  singularly 
little  about  her  childhood.  Yet  she  herself  when  she  set 
to  work,  between  forty  and  fifty,  to  write  the  '  Histoire  de  ma  Vie ' 
thought  it  worth  while  to  fill  the  best  part  of  two  volumes  of 
that  work  with  early  reminiscences,  and  she  herein  judged  wisely. 
Genuine  records  of  childish  experience  are  rare  enough ;  and 
George  Sand  gives  us  a  singularly  fall  record  of  a  singularly  full 
childhood.  That  a  story  at  once  so  charming  and  so  pathetic 
shoold  have  been  neglected,  by  English  writers  at  least,  can  only 
be  set  down  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  clearly  marked  off 
from  the  tediously  full  account  of  ancestors  which  precedes  it, 
and  which  is  apt  to  be  skipped  by  the  biographer  as  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  real  autobiography,^ 

The  early  reminiscences  of  a  great  man  or  woman  have  a 
special  interest.  Schopenhauer  has  ingeniously  traced  out  the 
essential  similarity  of  the  man  of  genius  and  the  child.  What- 
ever the  value  of  this  analogy,  it  is  certain  that  the  gifted  child 
seems  not  less  but  more  of  a  child  because  of  his  gifts.  This 
is  emphatically  true  of  the  little  lady  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned,  and  of  whom,  since  we  are  interested  in  her  on  her 
own  account  and  not  merely  as  the  precursor  of  the  great 
novelist,  we  shall  speak  by  her  rightful  name,  Aurore  Dupin. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  child  who  was  to  become 
the  representative  among  modem  women  of  the  daring  irregu- 
larities of  genius  was  an  uncommon  child.  She  would  certainly 
have  been  set  down  as  strange  and  as  deficient  in  childish  traits 
by  a  commonplace  observer.  Yet  close  inspection  shows  that  the 
untamed  and  untamable  ^  oddities '  were,  after  all,  only  certain 
common  childish  impulses  and  tendencies  exalted,  or,  if  the 
reader  prefers,  exaggerated.  Herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  the 
story.     To  this  it  may  be  added  that  this  exaggeration  of  childish 

*  A  selection  of  scenes  from  the  stoiy,  'with  notes,  has  been  prepared  for 
yonng  English  students  by  M.  Engine  Joel,  under  the  title  X  '£n/ance  de  George 
Sand  (Rivingtons). 
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sensibility  was  set  in  a  milieu  admirably  fittedto  stir  and  strain 
it  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a  motley  turbulent  world  into  which 
little  Aurore  was  unceremoniously  pitched,  and  makes  the 
chronicle  of  her  experience  a  thrilling  romance.  And  all  this 
experience,  it  may  be  said  finally,  is  set  down  with  the  untroubled 
regard  and  the  patient  hand  of  one  of  the  old  chroniclers.  The 
forty  years  had  left  the  memory  tenacious  aud  clear  to  a  remark- 
able degree — in  this  respect  the  story  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  childish  recallings  of  Goethe  and  the  other  famous  self- 
historians  ;  at  the  same  time  these  years  had  brought  the  woman's 
power  of  quiet  retrospect  and  the  artist's  habit  of  calm,  com- 
placent envisagement.  Herein  lies  a  further  element  of  valaei. 
The  writer  feels  her  identity  with  the  subject  of  her  memoirs 
she  lives  over  again  the  passion-storms  and  ennuis,  the  reveries 
and  hoydenish  freaks  of  little  Aurore ;  yet  she  can  detach  herself 
from  her  heroine  too,  and  discuss  her  and  her  surroundings  with 
perfect  artistic  aloofness. 

Aurore — or,  to  give  her  her  full  appellation,  Amandine-Lucile- 
Aurore  Dupin — was  bom  in  1804.  Her  father,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Empire,  was  grandson  of  Maurice  de  Saxe,  natural 
son  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland.  Her  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  a  Parisian  bird- seller,  and  a  true  child  of  the  people. 
The  student  of  heredity  may,  perhaps,  find  in  this  commingling 
of  noble  and  humble  blood  a  key  to  much  of  the  wild  and  bizarre 
in  the  child  as  well  as  in  the  later  woman.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  disparate  alliance  gave  the  sombre  and 
almost  tragic  hue  to  the  child's  destiny.  Through  the  precious 
years  that  should  be  given  over  to  happy  play  and  dreams,  she 
was  to  hear  the  harsh  and  dismal  contention  of  class,  and  hear 
it,  too,  in  the  shape  of  a  bawling  strife  for  the  possession  of 
herself. 

The  first  home  was  a  humble  lodging  in  Paris.  The  father 
was  away.  The  mother,  disdained  by  the  father's  family,  had  to 
be  hard  at  work,  and  the  baby  had  its  irregular  career  fore- 
shadowed by  being  often  handed  over  to  a  male  nurse,  one 
Pierret,  an  ugly,  good-natured,  quarrelsome  creature,  whom  an 
accident  suddenly  made  a  devoted  friend  of  the  small  family,  and 
who  faithfully  divided  his  time  between  the  estaminet  and  the 
Dupin  manage. 

Beyond  a  recollection  of  an  accident,  a  fall  against  the  comer 
of  the  chimney-piece,  which  shock,  she  tells  us,  *  opened  my  ndnd 
to  the  sense  of  life,'  the  first  three  years  yield  no  reminiscences. 
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From  that  date  onwards,  however,  her  memory  moves  without  a 
hitch,  and  gives  us  a  series  of  delightful  vignette-like  pictures 
of  child-life. 

Her  mother  had  a  fresh,  swe^t  voice,  and  the  first  song  she 
sang  to  Aurore  was  the  nursery  rhyme-^ 

Allons  dana  la  grange 
Voir  la  poule  blanche 
Qui  pond  un  bel  oeuf  d'argent 
Poor  ce  cher  petit  enfant. 

I  was  vividly  impressed  [she  writes]  with  that  white  hen  and  that 
silver  eg%  which  was  promised  me  every  evening,  and  for  which  I 
never  thought  of  askiog  the  next  morning.  The  promise  returned 
always,  and  the  naive  hope  returned  with  it. 

The  legend  of  little  Father  Christmas,  a  good  old  man  with 
a  white  beard,  who  came  down  the  chimney  exactly  at  midnight 
and  placed  a  simple  present,  a  red  apple  or  an  orange,  in  her  little 
shoe,  excited  the  infantile  imagination  to  unusual  activity. 

Midnight,  that  fantastic  hour  which  children  know  not,  and  which 
we  point  out  to  them  as  the  unattainable  limit  of  their  wakefulness  I 
What  incredible  efforts  I  made  not  to  &11  asleep  before  the  appearance 
of  the  little  old  man.  I  had  at  once  a  great  desire  and  a  great  fear 
to  see  him ;  but  I  could  never  keep  awake. 

The  love  of  sound,  so  strong  in  children,  found  an  outlet  in 
playing  with  some  brass  wirework  on  the  doors  of  an  alcove  near 
her  bed. 

My  special  amusement  before  going  to  sleep  was  to  run  my  fingers 
over  Ihe  brass  network.  The  little  sounds  that  I  drew  thence  seemed 
to  me  a  heavenly  music,  and  I  used  to  hear  my  mother  say,  '  There's 
Aurore  playing  the  wirework/ 

Her  vivid  recollection  enables  her  to  describe  with  a  sure  touch 
the  oddly  mixed  and  capriciously  changeful  feeling  of  children 
towards  their  dolls  and  other  simulcra  of  living  creatures.  She 
somehow  had  presented  to  her  a  superb  Punch,  brilliant  with 
gold  and  scarlet,  and  of  whom  she  was  greatly  afraid  at  first,  on 
account  of  her  doll.  Before  going  to  bed  she  securely  shut  up 
this  last  in  a  cupboard,  and  laid  the  brilliant  monster  on  his  back 
on  the  stove ;  but  her  anxieties  were  not  yet  over. 

I  fell  asleep  very  much  preoccupied  with  the  manner  of  existence  of 
this  wicked  being  who  was  always  laughing,  and  could  pursue  me  with 
his  eyes  into  all  the  comers  of  the  room.  In  the  night  I  had  a  fright- 
ful dream :  Punch  had  got  up,  his  hump  had  caught  on  fire  on  the 
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stove,  and  he  ran  about  in  all  directions,  chasing  now  me,  now  my  doll, 
which  fled  distractedly.  Just  as  he  was  overtaking  us  with  long  jets  of 
flame,  I  awoke  my  mother  with  my  cries. 

Her  childish  way  of  looking  at  dolls  is  thus  described  in  another 
place : — 

I  do  not  remember  to /have  ever  believed  that  my  doU  was  an 
animated  being ;  nevertheless,  I  have  felt  for  some  of  my  dolls  a  real 
maternal  aflection.  .^' .  .  Children  are  between  the  real  and  the  impos- 
sible. They  need  to  care  for,  to  scold,  to  caress,  and  to  break  this  fetish 
of  a  child  or  animal  that  is  given  them  for  a  plaything,  and  of  which 
they  ai*e  wrongly  accused  of  growing  disgusted  too  quickly.  It  is  quite 
natural,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  grow  disgusted  with  them. 
In  breaking  them  they  protest  against  the  lie. 

She  only  broke  those,  she  adds,  that  could  not  stand  the  ^est 
of  being  undressed,  or  that  proclaimed  their  unfleshly  substance 
by  falling  and  breaking  their  noses.  The  fluctuations  of  childish 
feeling  in  Ibis  matter,  and  the  triumph  of  faith  over  doubt  in  the 
case  of  a  real  favourite,  are  prettily  illustrated  in  a  later  story  of 
how  she  parted  from  her  doll  when  she  was  going  from  home  on  a 
long  journey : — 

At  the  moment  of  setting  out  I  ran  to  gire  it  a  last  look,  and  when 
Pierrot  promised  to  come  and  make  it  take  soup  every  morning,  I  began 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  doubt,  which  children  are.  wont  to  feel  respecting 
the  reality  of  these  creatures,  a  state  truly  singular,  in  which  nascent 
reason  on  one  side  and  the  need  of  illusion  on  the  other  combat  in  their 
heart  greedy  of  maternal  love.  I  took  the  two  hands  of  my  doll  and 
joined  them  over  its  breast.  Pierret  remarked  that  this  was  the  attitude 
of  a  dead  person.  Thereupon  I  raised  the  hands,  still  joined,  above  the 
head,  in  the  attitude  of  despair  or  of  invocation.  With  this  I  associated 
a  superstitious  idea,  thinking  that  it  was  an  appeal  to  the  good  fairy, 
and  that  the  doll  would  be  protected,  remaining  in  this  position  all  the 
time  of  my  absence. 

The  gift  of  vivid  imagination  is  probably  quite  as  much  a 
torment  as  a  joy  to  a  child,  as  the  story  of  Punch  suggests. 
Aurore's  finely  strung  nervous  organisation  exposed  her  to  a  pre- 
ternatural intensity  of  fear,  and  made  any  clumsy  attempt  to 
*  frighten '  by  suggestion  of  '  black  hole,'  or  other  childish  horror, 
more  than  ordinarily  cruel.  One  day  she  had  been  with  her 
mother  and  Pierret  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt.  On  returning  towards 
the  evening  she  was  lazy  and  wanted  the  amiable  Pierret  to  carry 
her.  So  to  spur  her  on  her  mother  threatened  in  fun  to  leave  her 
alone  if  she  did  not  come  on.     The  child  knew  it  was  not  meant. 
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and  daringly  stopped  while  the  others  made  a  feint  of  moving  on. 
It  happened  that  a  little  old  woman  was  just  then  lighting  a  lamp 
hard  by,  and,  having  overheard  the  talk,  turned  to  the  child  and 
Baid  in  a  broken  voice,  *  Beware  of  me ;  it  is  I  who  take  np  the 
wicked  little  girls,  and  I  shut  them  in  my  lamp  all  the  night/ 

It  seemed  as  if  the  devil  had  whispered  to  this  good  woman  the  idea 
that  would  most  terrify  me.  I  do  not  remember  ever  experiencing  such 
a  terror  as  she  caused  me.  The  lamp,  with  its  glittering  reflector, 
instantly  took  on  fantastic  proportions,  and  I  saw  myself  already  shut  in 
this  crystal  prison  consumed  by  the  flame  which  the  Punch  in  petticoats 
made  to  burst  forth  at  her  pleasure.  I  ran  towards  my  mother  utter- 
ing piercing  cries.  I  heard  the  old  woman  laugh,  and  the  grating  sound 
of  the  lamp  as  she  remounted  gave  me  a  nervous  shiver. 

At  bottom  Aurore's  nature  was  a  happy  one,  and  if  it  encoun- 
tered in  the  real  world  the  terrors  of  childhood,  it  found  in  the 
ideal  world  of  fiction  its  supreme  delights.  Before  she  learned  to 
read  (about  four)  she  had  managed  to  stock  her  small  brain  with 
an  odd  jumble  of  supernatural  imagery,  the  outcome  of  fairy 
stories  recited  to  her,  and  of  picture-books  setting  forth  incidents 
from  classical  mythology  and  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  and  she 
soon  began  to  make  artistic  use  of  this  motley  material.  Her 
mother,  she  telU  us,  used  to  shut  her  within  four  straw  chairs  in 
order  to  keep  her  from  playing  with  the  fire.  She  would  then 
amuse  herself  by  pulling  out  the  straws  with  her  hands  (she 
always  felt  the  need  of  occupying  her  hands)  and  composing  in  a 
loud  voice  interminable  stories.  They  were  of  course  modelled  on 
the  familiar  fairy-tale  pattern.  The  principal  characters  were  a 
good  fairy,  a  good  prince,  and  a  beautiful  princess.  There  were 
but  few  wicked  beings,  and  never  great  misfortunes.  *  All  arranged 
itself  under  the  influence  of  a  thought  smiling  and  optimistic  as 
childhood.'  These  stories,  carried  on  day  after  day,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  amusing  comment.  *Well,  Aurore,*  the  aunt  used  to  ask, 
*  hasn't  your  prince  got  out  of  the  forest  yet  ? ' 

To  Aurore's  ardent  imagination,  play,  as  the  story  of  the 
doll  suggests,  was  more  than  the  half-hearted  make-believe  of 
reality  that  it  often  is  to  children.  She  was  able  to  immerse 
her  whole  consciousness  in  the  scene,  the  occupation  imagined, 
so  as  to  lose  all  account  of  her  actual  surroundings.  One 
evening,  at  dusk,  she  and  her  cousin  were  playing  at  chasing 
one  another  from  tree  to  tree,  for  which  the  bed-curtains  did  duty. 
The  room  had  disappeared  for  these  little  day-dreamers ;  they 
were  really  in  a  gloomy  country  at  the  oncoming  of  night,  and 
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when  they  were  called  to  dinner  they  heard  nothing.  Anrore^d 
mother  had  finally  to  carry  her  to  the  table,  and  she  could  ever 
after  recall  the  astonishment  she  felt  on  seeing  the  light,  the 
table,  the  real  objects  about  her. 

Even  at  this  tender  age  the  child  came  into  contact  with  the 
large,  mysterious  outer  world.  At  her  aunt*s  home  at  Chsdllot 
there  was  a  garden,  the  one  garden  she  knew,  a  small  square  plot, 
seeming  a  vast  region  to  Aurore,  shut  in  by  walls.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  garden,  on  a  green  terrace,  she  and  her  cousin  used  to  plaj 
at  fighting  battles. 

One  day  we  were*  interrupted  in  our  games  by  a  great  commotion 
outside.  There  were  cries  of '  Vive  Tfimpereur  ! '  marchings  with  quick 
step,  and  then  recedings,  the  cries  continuing  all  the  while.  The  Emperor 
was,  in  fact,  passing  at  some  distance,  and  we  heard  the  tread  of  the 
horses  and  the  emotion  of  the  crowd.  Wo  could  not  look  over  thfe 
walls,  but  the  whole  thing  seemed  very  beautiful  to  my  ^cy,  and  we 
cried  with  all  our  strength  '  Vive  TEmpereur  I '  transported  by  a  sym^ 
pathetic  enthusiasm. 

She  first  saw  the  Emperor  in  1807,  from  the  good  Pierret's 
shoulders,  where,  being  a  conspicuous  object,  she  attracted 
Napoleon's  quick  eye.  *I  was,  as  it  were,  magnetised  for  a 
moment  by  that  clear  look,  so  hard  for  an  instant,  and  suddenly 
so  benevolent  and  so  sweet.' 

The  storm  that  was  then  raging  on  the  sea  of  Europeim 
politics  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  far-oflF  and  seemingly  shel- 
tered waters  of  Aurore's  small  life.  Her  father  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Murat  at  Madrid,  and  in  1808  the  mother  resolved  to  betake 
herself  to  him  with  her  child.  It  was  a  singular  experience  for  a 
child  just  completing  her  fourth  year,  and  the  narrative  of  it  is 
romantic  enough.  Her  imagination  was  strangely  afiTected  by  the 
sight  of  the  great  mountains,  which  seemed  to  shut  them  in  and 
to  forbid  their  moving  forwards  or  backwards.  Yet  she  felt  no 
fear  at  the  postilion's  malicious  fictions  about  brigands,  which 
quite  horrified  her  mother.  In  Madrid  they  found  themselves 
quartered  in  a  large  and  magnificent  palace.  The  unaccustomed 
space  and  splendour  at  first  troubled  the  child.  She  was  tor* 
mented  by  the  huge  pictures  from  which  big  heads  seemed  to 
come  out  and  follow  her,  and  she  was  further  alarmed  by  a  low 
mirror  which  gave  her  the  first  sight  of  her  whole  figure  and 
made  her  feel  how  big  she  was. 

Murat  was  not  over  well  pleased  at  the  arrival  of  his  aide-de- 
camp's  wife  and  child^  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  propitiate  hiid 
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by  decking  this  little  maiden  in  a  gay  and  coquettish  uniform. 
The  child,  who  was  no  coquette,  seems  to  have  cared  but  little  for 
this  performance,  and  she  soon  began  to  find  amusement  in  her 
new  sumptuous  dwelling. 

As  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  in  this  large  room  I  placed  myself 
before  the  low  glass,  and  I  tried  some  theatrical  poses.  Then  I  took 
my  white  rabbit,  and  tried  to  force  it  to  do  likewise ;  or  rather  I  pre- 
tended to  offer  it  as  a  socrifica  to  the  gods,  using  a  footstool  as  altar.  .  .  « 
I  had  not  the  least  feeling  of  coquetry ;  my  pleasure  came  from  the  make- 
belieye  that  I  was  playing  in  a  quartette  scene  in  which  were  two  little 
girls  and  two  rabbits.  The  rabbit  and  I  addressed,  in  pantomime, 
salutations,  threats,  and  prayers  to  the  personages  of  the  mirror,  and 
we  danced  the  bolero  with  them* 

It  was  at  Madrid  that  she  first  made  acquaintance  with  one  of 
Nature's  most  fascinating  mysteries,  the  echo. 

I  studied  this  phenomenon  with  an  extreme  pleasure.  What  struck 
me  as  moet  strange  was  to  hear  my  own  name  repeated  by  my  own  voice. 
Then  there  occurred  to  me  an  odd  explanation.  I  thought  that  I  was 
double,  and  that  there  was  round  about  me  another  I  whom  I  could  not 
see,  but  who  always  saw  me,  since  he  always  answered  me. 

She  then  combined  with  this  strange  phenomenon  another, 
viz.  the  red  and  blue  balls  (ocular  spectra)  that  she  got  into  her 
eyes  after  looking  at  the  golden  globe  of  a  church  glittering 
against  the  sky,  and  so  found  her  way  to  a  theory  that  everything 
had  its  double — a  theory  which,  Mr.  Tylor  and  others  tell  us,  was 
excogitated  in  very  much  the  same  way  by  uncivilised  man.  She 
spent  days  in  trying  to  get  sight  of  her  double.  Her  mother, 
who  one  day  surprised  her  in  this  search,  told  her  it  was  echo, 
*  the  voice  in  the  air !  * 

This  voice  in  the  air  no  longer  astonished  me,  but  it  still  charmed 
me.  I  was  satisfied  at  being  able  to  name  it,  and  to  call  to  it  '  Echo, 
are  you  there  %    Don't  you  hear  me  %     Good  day.  Echo  1 ' 

The  next  event  of  deep  import  for  Aurore  was  the  sudden 
death  of  her  father  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  first  visit  of  the  King  of  Terrors 
to  a  home  has  been  a  black  landmark  in  many  a  child's  life. 
Aurore  was  at  first  *  annihilated '  by  excess  of  grief  and  fear,  for, 
as  she  says,  *  childhood  has  not  the  strength  to  suflFer.'  The  days 
that  immediately  followed  the  bringing  in  of  the  lifeless  body 
were  paSEed  in  a  sort  of  stupor.    Clear  recollection  dates  only 
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from  the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  clad  in  the  conventional 
black. 

The  black  made  a  strong  impression  on  me.  I  cried  in  Bubmitting 
to  it ;  for  though  I  had  worn  the  black  dress  and  veil  of  the  Spaniards, 
I  bad  certainly  never  put  on  black  stockings,  and  the  stockings 
frightened  me  terribly.  I  would  have  it  that  they  were  putting  on  me 
the  legs  of  death,  and  my  mother  had  to  show  me  that  she  wore  them 
also. 

The  father's  death  bronght  a  profound  change  into  the  child's 
life.  The  despised  mother  had  already  been  recognised  by  the 
paternal  grandmother,  and  a  certain  advance  made  towards  the 
appearance  of  amity.  Visits  were  paid  to  the  grandmother's 
chateau  at  Nohant,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  when  they  were  staying 
there  that  the  fatal  accident  occurred. 

The  common  loss  drew  the  two  women  together  for  a  time, 
but  the  contrasts  of  temperament  and  of  education  were  too 
powerful,  and  the  jealousy  which  had  first  directed  itself  to  the 
father  now  found  a  new  object  in  his  talented  child.  She  has  given 
us  more  than  one  excellent  description  of  mother  and  grand- 
mother. The  latter,  a  blonde  with  white  and  red  complexion, 
imposing  air,  always  dressed  in  a  brown  silk  robe  and  a  white  wig 
frizzled  in  front,  was  grave  and  quiet,  ^  a  veritable  SaxoD,'  a  friend 
of  the  ancien  regime^  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  albeit 
a  stickler  for  the  conventionalities  of  high  life.  The  mother  was 
a  brunette,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  endowed  with  considerable 
talent,  yet  timid  and  awkward  before  grand  folk,  a  Spanish  nature, 
jealous  and  passionate,  a  true  democrat  withal,  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  Emperor.  The  problem  of  dividing  poor  little  Aurora 
between  two  such  women,  habiting  two  distinct  worlds,  was  an 
insoluble  one.  The  grandmother  insisted  on  the  advantages  of 
bringing  up  the  child  as  a  lady,  and  the  mother,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  relinquished  her  claims,  and  the  girl  was  handed  over  to 
the  grandmother  and  transported  into  the  new  world  of  Nohant. 

The  story  of  this  struggle,  which  tore  the  heart  of  Aurore  as 
much  as  that  of  her  mother,  is  a  tragedy  of  child-life.  Aurore's 
instincts  bound  her  to  her  mother.  She  implored  her  not  to  give 
her  up  for  money — she  understood  she  was  to  be  the  richer  for  the 
change.  She  was  beside  herself  with  joy  when  her  grandmother 
allowed  her  to  visit  the  maternal  home,  and  she  has  given  ns  a 
charming  account  of  these  visits.  The  rooms  were  poor  and  ugly 
enough  by  the  side  of  her  grandmother's  salons ;  yet — 

How  good  my  mother  seemed,  hpw  amiable  my  sister,  how  droll 
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and  agreeable  my  friend  Pierret !  I  could  not  stop  repeating,  '  I  am 
here  at  home :  down  there  I  am  at  the  house  of  my  grandmother.' 
'  Zounds ! '  said  Pierret ;  '  don't  let  her  go  and  say  cl\ez  notta  before 
Madame  Dupin.  She  would  reproach  us  with  teaching  her  to  talk  as 
they  do  aux-z-haUes  ! '  And  then  Pierret  would  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  for  he  was  ready  to  laugh  at  anything,  and  my  mother  made 
fan  of  him,  and  I  cried  out,  '  How  we  are  enjoying  ourselves,  at 
home ! ' 

When  she  found  she  was  to  live  at  Nohant  she  was  beside  her- 
self with  grief,  and  implored  her  mother  to  take  her  aw^y,  and 
to  let  her  join  her  in  some  business  enterprise.  The  mother 
seemed  at  first  to  yield  to  these  entreaties ;  but  the  barriers  of 
rank  proved  to  be  inexorable,  and  would  not  let  the  little  orphan 
pass.  The  narrative  of  the  final  departure  of  the  mother  from 
Nohant  is  deeply  pathetic.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  parting :  and 
the  child  resolved  to  write  a  letter  to  her  mother,  in  which  for 
the  last  time  she  poured  out  her  passionate  love  and  her  implorings 
to  be  taken  with  her.  But  the  house  was  sentinelled  with  hostile 
maids,  and  how  to  get  the  letter  to  its  destination  ?  At  last, 
lover-like,  she  bethought  her  of  putting  it  behind  a  portrait  of 
her  grandfather  in  her  mother's  room.  To  make  sure  of  her 
finding  it,  she  hung  her  nightcap  on  the  picture,  writing  on  it 
in  pencil  *  Shake  the  portrait ! '  The  mother  came,  but  a  pro- 
voking maid  stayed  a  long  half  hour  with  her.  Aurore  dared  not 
move.  Then  having  waited  another  half  hour  for  the  maid  to 
fall  asleep,  she  crept  to  her  mother  whom  she  found  reading  the 
letter  and  weeping.  She  pressed  her  child  to  her  heart,  but  would 
listen  to  no  more  proposals  of  flight  from  Nohant. 

I  cried  no  more — I  had  no  more  tears  ;  and  I  began  to  suffer  from 
a  trouble  more  profound  and  lacerating  than  absence.  I  said  to  myself, 
*  My  mother  does  not  love  me  as  much  as  I  love  her.' 

In  the  distraction  of  her  grief  she  resolved  that  if  it  was 
unbearable  she  would  walk  to  Paris  and  rejoin  her  mother ;  and, 
with  characteristic  inventiveness,  thought  out,  by  help  of  her  fairy 
stories,  how  she  would  avoid  the  anguish  of  begging  by  disposing 
of  some  precious  trinkets. 

But  the  grief,  like  many  another  that  looks  crushing  at  first, 
proved  not  unbearable.  In  time  the  child  learnt  to  take  kindly 
to  her  new  home,  and  even  to  love  the  stately  and  severe-looking 
grandmama. 

It  was  verily  a  new  home,  this  country  house  at  Nohant.  Besides 
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the  grave  grandmama  bent  on  drilling  Aarore  into  the  proprietieSy 
there  was  another  solemn  figure  in  Deschartres,  her  friend  and 
counsellor,  who  combined  the  dissimilar  functions  of  steward  of 
the   estate  and  tutor  of  the  young  people.      His  pupils  were 
Aurore  herself,  a  half-brother,  Hippolyte,  whose  birth  added  one 
more  irregularity  to  the  family  history,  and  of  whom  the  Hisioire 
has  much  to  say.     Hippolyte  was  a  wild-tempered  youth,  more 
given  to  mischievous  adventure  and  practical  joke  than  to  serious 
study,  and  proved,  a  considerable  set-off  to  the  formal  gravity  of 
the  elders  of  the  household.    A  second  youthful  companion  was 
supplied  in  Clotilde,  a  girl  of  humble  parentage,  who  was  probably 
introduced  by  the  authorities  as  a  concession  to  Bousseau^s  teach- 
ing, and  who  supplied  a  link  between  the  young  lady  and  the 
peasant  world  she  was  to  love  and  to  portray.     Beyond  the  house 
was  the  unpretending  country  of  Le  Bas  Berry,  with  its  ^  landea  ' 
or  wastes,  the  *  Vallee  Noire '  of  Aurore's  early  descriptions,  which 
more  than  one  of  our  writers  have  found  half  English  in  character, 
and  which  was  to  become  for  the  girl  what  the  Midlands  were  to 
George  Eliot. 

The  first  effect  of  this  forced  separation  from  the  mother 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  Aurore  in  upon  herself,  and  to 
confirm  her  natural  tendency  to  reverie.  She  speaks  at  this 
stage  much  of  her  day-dreaming,  which  overtook  her  both  when 
alone  and  when  joining  her  companions  in  play.  It  visited  her 
regularly  as  she  sat  at  her  mother's  feet  in  the  evening  listening 
to  her  reading,  with  an  old  screen  covered  with  green  taffeta 
between  her  and  the  fire. 

I  saw  a  little  of  the  fire  through  this  worn  taffeta,  and  it  formed  on 
it  little  stars,  whose  radiation  I  increased  by  blinking  my  eyes.  Then 
little  by  little  I  lost  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  my  mother  read. 
Her  voice  threw  me  into  a  kind  of  moral  stupor,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  follow  an  idea.  Images  began  to  design  themselves 
before  me,  and  came  and  settled  on  the  green  Ecreen.  They  were  woods, 
meadows,  rivers,  towns  of  a  grotesque  and  gigantic  architecture,  as  I  have 
often  seen  them  in  dreams ;  enchanted  palaces  with  gardens  like  nothing 
that  exists,  with  thousands  of  birds  of  azure,  gold,  and  purple,  which 
sprang  on  the  flowers  and  let  themselves  be  caught.  .  •  •  There  were 
roses — green,  black,  violet,  and  especially  blue.*  ...  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  still  saw  them,  but  when  I  reopened  them  I  could  only  find  them 
0gain  upon  the  screen. 

As  at  Madrid,  so  at  Nohant :  the  splendour  of  her  new  home 

'  A  blue  rose  \ias  for  a  long  time  tlie  favoiirite  dream  of  Balzac, 
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cansed  her  alarm  at  first.  On  the  wall-paper  of  her  bedroom 
above  each  door  was  a  large  medallion  with  a  figure  :  the  one  a 
joyouB  dancing  Flora ;  the  other  a  grave,  severe  Bacchante,  stand- 
ing with  arm  stretched  out  leaning  on  her  thyrsus.  The  first  was 
t)eloved,  the  second  dreaded.  The  child*s  bed  was  so  placed  that 
she  had  to  turn  her  back  on  her  favourite.  She  hid  her  head 
under  the  bedclothes  and  tried  not  to  see  that  terribly  stern 
Bacchante,  but  in  vain. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  saw  it  leave  its  medallion,  glide  along 
the  door,  grow  as  big  as  a  real  person  (as  children  say),  and,  walking 
to  the  opposite  door,  try  to  snatch  the  pretty  nymph  from  its  niche. 
She  uttered  piercing  cries,  but  the  Bacchante  paid  no  heed  to  them. 
Bhe  pulled  and  tore  the  paper  till  the  nymph  detached  herself  and 
fled  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  The  other  pursued  her  thither, 
and  as  the  poor  fugitive  threw  herself  on  my  bed  in  order  to  hide  her- 
self under  my  carfcain,  the  furious  Bacchante  came  towards  me  and 
pierced  us  both  with  its  thyrsus,  which  had  become  a  steeled  lance,  and 
whose  every  stroke  was  to  me  a  wound  of  which  I  felt  the  pain. 

In  her  play  with  Ursule  and  Hippolyte  she  continued  to  in- 
dulge in  her  passion  for  vivid  imaginative  realisation.  When 
playing  at  crossing  the  windings  of  a  river,  rudely  marked  with 
chalk  on  the  floor,  five  minutes  would  suffice  to  generate  this 
kind  of  halluoination. 

I  lost  all  notion  of  reality,  and  believed  I  could  see  the  trees,  the  water, 
the  rocks — ^a  vast  country — and  the  sky,  now  bright,  now  laden  with 
clouds  which  were  about  to  burst  and  increase  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  river.  In  what  a  vast  space  children  think  they  are  acting  when 
they  thus  walk  from  table  to  bed,  from  the  fireplace  to  the  door  I 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Hippolyte,  with  the  boy's  bent  to 
realism,  took  the  water  jug,  and  pouring  its  contents  on  the  floor, 
produced  a  closer  semblance  of  the  river.  The  natural  consequence 
followed  :  the  children,  wholly  absorbed  in  their  little  drama,  were 
caught  by  Aurore's  mother  in  the  very  act  of  paddling  with  naked 
feet  and  legs  in  a  dirty  puddle  formed  by  the  water  and  the 
staining  of  the  floor,  and  were  visited  with  summary  chastisement. 

More  daring  pranks  Would  sometimes  be  ventured  on  with 
Hippolyte.  One  day,  as  Deschartres  was  away  shooting,  the  boy 
got  one  of  his  works  on  Incantation,  and  tried,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn,  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  supernatural.  Mysterious  lines,  digits,  &c.,  were  duly  traced 
on  the  floor  with  chalk,  and  other  preparations  carried  out.  Then 
they   awaited   with   deepening   agitation  the  ftrst  indication  of 
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Euccess,  the  darting  out  of  a  blue  flame  on  certain  digits  or  figures. 
Long  minutes  passed,  yet  no  blue  flame,  no  devil's  horns,  appeared 
to  thrill  the  eager  watchers.  At  length  Hippolyte,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  girl's  excitement,  put  his  ear  to  the  floor  and  declared 
that  he  could  hear  the  crackling  sound  of  a  flame.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  After  all  it  was  but  a  game,  ^  though  a  game  that  made 
our  hearts  beat.' 

Hippolyte  was  given  to  dangerous  experiments,  which  he 
dignified  by  high-sounding  names.  Thus  he  one  day  put  gun- 
powder into  a  big  log  and  threw  this  into  the  fire,  with  the  view  of 
blowing  the  saucepan  into  the  kitchen,  an  occupation  which  he 
pleasantly  described  as  studying  the  theory  of  volcanoes.  He 
succeeded  in  leading  on  Aurore  into  pranks  of  a  decidedly  hoyden- 
ish  character,  and  such  as  must  have  sadly  grieved  the  decorous 
grandmama  had  she  known  of  them.  They  one  day  went  so  far 
as  to  dig  a  trough  across  the  garden-path,  fill  this  with  light  wet 
earth,  duly  cover  it  with  sticks  and  leaves,  and  then  watch  the 
pedantic  Deschartres,  who  was  particularly  vain  of  his  white  stock- 
ings, as  with  the  stiff,  pompous  gait  of  the  pedagogue  he  marched 
straight  into  the  trap. 

Such  a  child  as  Aurore,  with  her  fits  of  reverie  alternating 
with  somewhat  rude  outbursts  of  animal  spirits,  was  not  easily 
drilled  in  those  proprieties  on  which  Madame  Dupin  set  so  high  a 
value.  This  good  lady  took  great  pains  to  make  Aurore  walk 
properly,  wear  her  gloves,  give  up  the  familiar  *  thou,'  and  adopt 
the  stilted  mode  of  address  of  the  fashionable  world.  But  she 
did  not  appreciate  these  educational  experiments.  ^  It  seemed  to 
me  that  she  shut  me  in  with  herself  in  a  big  box  when  she  said 
to  me,  "  Amusez-vous  tranquillement." '  While,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  her  guardian,  she  outwardly  conformed  to  the  rules  of 
society,  in  her  heart  she  remained  a  rebel,  and  was  dreadfully 
bored,  when  she  ceased  to  be  amused,  by  her  grandmother's  *  old 
Countesses.'  One  exception  to  her  general  dislike  of  the  grand 
personages  she  had  now  to  meet  was  made  in  the  case  of  her  great- 
uncle,  the  Abbe  of  Beaumont.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
ability  and  culture,  as  well  as  of  amiable  heart,  and  he  proved  a 
good  friend  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Dupin  by 
improvising  the  distraction  of  a  comedy  at  Nohant,  in  which 
Deschartres'  flute  did  duty  as  orchestra,  and  the  little  Aurore  was 
called  on  to  dance  a  ballet  all  by  herself.  The  Abba's  house, 
which  was  decorated  throughout  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  filled 
her  with  admiration,  and  she  loved  to  wander,  capdle  in  hand^ 
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blone  throngk  its  vast  salons  while  the  older  people  were  absorbed 
in  their  cards.  This  grand-ancle,  by  the  by,  served  in  part  as  the 
prototype  of  the  Canon  in  *  Consuelo.' 

The  formal  teaching  was  mostly  handed  over  to  Deschartres, 
though  the  grandmother  gave  instruction  in  music.  Aurore  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  backward  child.  She  read  well  at 
four.  Towards  five  she  learnt  to  write,  but  not  having  patience 
to  copy  out  the  alphabet,  struck  out  an  original  orthography  of 
her  own,  and  indited  letters  in  this  to  Ursule  and  Hippolyte.  It 
was,  she  tells  us,  very  simple  and  full  of  hieroglyphics.  She 
devoured  a  certain  class  of  books,  and  found  delight  for  five  or 
six  months  in  the  stories  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy  and  of  Perrault, 
which  she  came  acros3  at  Nohant.  She  adds  that  though  she  has 
never  re-read  them  since,  she  could  repeat  them  all  from  beginning 
to  end.  She  tried,  out  of  regard  to  her  grandmama,  to  take 
kindly  to  arithmetic,  Latin,  and  French  versification,  which  Des- 
chartres  taught  her,  but  could  not  master  her  dislike.  After  a 
little  scene,  in  which  the  passionate  Deschartres  threw  a  big 
dictionaiy  at  the  girl's  head,  the  I^tin  had  to  be  given  up  altogether. 
The  study  she  liked  best  was  history,  since  it  gave  her  the  chance 
of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination.  She  had  to  prepare 
extracts  from  a  book  for  her  grandmother,  and  as  she  soon  found 
that  these  were  not  compared  with  the  original,  she  began  to 
introduce  additions  of  her  own.  Without  altering  essential  facts, 
she  tells  us,  she  would  place  the  historical  personage  in  new 
imaginary  situations,  so  as  to  develop  the  character  more  com- 
pletely. In  truth,  she  seems  to  have  used  history  very  much  after 
the  fashion  which  Aristotle,  and  after  him  Lessing,  recommend  to 
the  poets,  varying  the  situation,  but  leaving  the  character  intact. 

In  addition  to  these  more  solid  studies,  the  young  lady  had 
special  lessons  in  dancing  and  in  calligraphy.  Both  the  dancing- 
master  and  the  writing-master  came  in  for  her  ridicule.  The 
latter,  she  tells  us,  was 

a  professor  of  large  pretensions,  capable  of  spoiling  the  best  hand  with 
his  systems.  .  .  .  He  had  invented  various  instruments  by  which  he 
compelled  his  pupils  to  hold  up  the  head,  to  keep  the  elbow  free,  three 
fingei*8  extended  on  the  pen,  and  the  little  finger  stretched  on  the  paper 
in  such  a  way  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  hand. 

It  must  have  been  a  joyous  moment  for  Aurore  when  she  was 
set  free'  from  the  restraints  and  impositions  of  the  chateau  for  a 
couple  of  hours'  visit  to  some  adjoining  farm,  where  she  could 
bhout,  laugh,  and  romp  with  the  peasant  girls.     Here  she  would 
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climb  the  trees,  rush  wildly  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain  of  sheaves  in  the  barn,  and  do  other  outrageous  things ; 
or  when  the  dream-mood  was  on  her  she  would  quietly  contem^- 
plate  her  rustic  friends  as  they  tended  the  lambs,  hunted  for  eggs, 
or  gathered  fruit  from  the  orchard,  weaving  their  figures  into  one 
of  her  interminable  romances. 

Among  the  charming  rural  pictures  that  her  pen  has  drawn  for 
us  in  these  recollections  there  is  one  of  a  swineherd,  called 
Plaisir,  for  whom  she  conceived  a  strange  friendship.  She  loved 
to  watch  his  odd  figure,  always  clothed  in  a  blouse  and  hemp 
trousers  ^  which  with  his  hands  and  naked  feet  had  taken  the 
colour  and  the  hardness  of  the  earth,'  armed  with  a  triangular 
iron  instrument,  *  the  sceptre  of  swine  herds,'  and  looking  like  *  a 
gnome  of  the  glebe,  a  kind  of  devil  between  man  and  werwolf.* 
As  the  swine  turned  up  the  soil  with  their  snouts,  the  birds  would 
come  to  forage. 

Sometimes  these  birds  perched  on  the  hog  merely  to  get  warm,  or  in 
order  the  better  to  observe  the  labour  from  which  they  were  to  profit. 
I  have  often  seen  an  old  ashy  rook  balancing  himself  there  on  one  leg 
with  a  pensive  and  melancholy  air,  while  the  hog  bored  deeply  in  the 
soil,  and  by  these  labours  caused  it  oscillations  which  disturbed  ifc, 
rendered  it  impatient,  and  finally  drove  it  to  correct  this  clumsiness  by 
strokes  of  its  beak. 

Nor  was  it  merely  as  playmates  that  the  young  lady  from  the 
chateau  deigned  to  associate  with  the  peasantry.  She  threw 
herself  with  ardent  sympathy  into  the  hard  toilsome  life  of  the 
people.  Thus  one  day,  as  she  chanced  to  see  an  old  woman 
stooping  as  well  as  her  stiff  limbs  allowed  her,  to  gather  sticks  in 
her  grandmother's  garden,  she  set  vigorously  to  work  with  bill- 
hook cutting  dry  wood,  working  late  into  the  evening,  and  forget- 
ting all  about  her  meal,  for  she  was  ^  strong  as  a  peasant  girl.' 
She  then  set  out  with  bloodstained  face  and  hands,  and  with  a 
weight  greater  than  that  of  her  own  body,  for  the  poor  woman's 
hut,  where  she  enjoyed  a  well-earned  slice  from  her  black  loaf. 

This  contact  with  the  rustic  mind,  so  oddly  introduced  into  the 
fashionable  scheme  of  education  in  deference  to  Eousseau,  exerted 
a  profound  effect  on  the  child's  imagination.  She  listened  eagerly 
to  the  superstitious  stories  which  the  hemp-dressers  related  when 
they  came  to  crush  the  hemp,  sitting  in  the  moonlight  within 
view  of  the  crosses  of  a  cemetery.  Among  these  were  a  sacristan's 
gruesome  stories  of  interments  and  of  the  rats  that  lived  in  the 
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belfry.  The  doings  of  those  rats,  she  tells  us,  would  of  them- 
selves fill  a  volume.  He  knew  them  all,  and  had  given  them  the 
names  of  the  more  important  among  the  deceased  villagers.  They 
were  very  clever  and  could,  among  other  exploits,  arrange  grains 
or  beans  given  them  in  the  form  of  a  circle  enclosing  a  cross.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  these  stories  robbed  Aurore  of 
her  sleep. 

The  rustic  legend  of  the  grande  bete  much  exercised  the  girl's 
brain.  She  tried  to  reconcile  the  superstition  with  what  she  had 
learnt  about  the  animal  kingdom.  And  in  this  way  she  concluded 
that  the  creature  must  be  a  member  of  a  species  almost  entirely 
extinct.  She  imagined  it  as  leading  a  solitary  existence,  able  to 
survive  the  rest  of  its  species  by  hiding  during  the  day  and 
wandering  at  night.  This  weird  conception  soon  began  to  expand 
into  a  zoological  romance. 

If  the  girl's  imaginative  impulse  had  been  excited  by  her 
historical  studies,  it  could  not  but  be  roused  to  preternatural 
activity  by  the  stirring  political  events  of  the  time.  In  1812,  when 
she  was  just  eight  years  old,  occurred  Napoleon's  disastrous 
invasion  of  Bussia.  The  absence  of  all  news  of  the  army  for 
fifteen  days  gave  a  new  direction  to  her  reverie. 

I  imagined  that  I  possessed  wings,  that  I  darti^d  through  space,  and 
that  peering  into  the  abysses  of  the  horizon  I  discovered  the  vast  snows 
and  the  endless  steppes  of  White  Russia.  I  hovered,  took  my  bearings 
in  the  air,  and  at  last  spied  the  wandering  columns  of  our  anhappy 
legions.  I  guided  them  towards  France— for  that  which  tormented 
me  the  most  was  that  they  did  not  know  where  they  were,  and  that 
they  were  moving  towards  Asia,  plunging  more  and  more  into  deserts 
as  they  tamed  their  backs  on  the  West.  ' 

A  quaint  illustration  of  the  conflict  the  child's  mind  was 
passing  through  imder  the  contradictory  impressions  of  Napoleon's 
character  received  from  her  mother  and  from  her  new  instructors 
at  Nohant,  is  given  us  in  the  following : — 

Once  I  dreamt  I  carried  him  (the  Emperor)  through  space  and  set 
him  on  the  cupola  of  the  Tuileries.  There  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him, 
pat  him  a  thousand  questions,  and  said  to  him, '  If  tbou  prove  thyself  by 
thy  answers,  as  people  say,  a  monster,  an  ambitious  man,  a  drinker  of 
blood,  I  will  cast  thee  down  and  dash  thee  to  pieces  on  the  threshold  of 
thy  palace;  but  if  thou  justify  thyself,  if  thou  be  what  I  have  believed, 
the  good,  the  great,  the  just  Emperor,  the  father  of  the  French,  I  will 
replace  thee  on  thy  throne^  and  with  my  sword  of  fire  defend  thee  fix)m 
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thy  enemies.'  He  thereupon  opened  his  heart  and  confessed  that  fae 
had  committed  many  faults  from  too  great  a  love  of  glory,  but  he  swore 
that  he  loved  France,  and  that  henceforth  he  would  only  think  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  On  this  I  touched  him  with  my  sword  of  fire, 
which  rendered  him  invulnerable. 

Even  a  very  slight  sketch  of  this  strangely  conditioned  child- 
life  ought  to  include  some  reference  to  the  curious  religious 
experiences.  These,  however,  may  perhaps  best  be  dealt  with  in 
connection  with  the  remarkable  revolution  of  religious  feeling 
which  the  girl  underwent  later  on  at  the  convent  where  her 
education  was  completed. 

James  Sully. 
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Miss  Short's  Stratagem. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

LADY  BAGSHOT  often  remarked  of  herself  that  she  never 
formed  a  hasty  friendship.  Her  sudden  intimacy  with  Evan- 
geline S,  Short  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  The  acquaintance  between  these  two  ladies  was 
highly  beneficial  to  both  of  them ;  for  Miss  Short  got  by  Lady 
Bagshot's  means  an  introduction  to  the  very  cream  and  flower  of 
London  society,  and  Lady  Bagshot  had  the  pleasure  of  chaperoning 
a  young  lady  who  was  very  good-looking  and  vivacious,  and  was 
reported  to  be  enormously  rich,  and  this  difficult  and  delicate 
duty  was  intensely  agreeable  to  her  Ladyship, 

Miss  Short  was,  in  fact,  so  very  attractive  that  Lady  Bagshot's 
own  importance  in  society  was  immensely  increased.  Ubicunque 
fuerit  corpus f  Ulic  congregahuntur  et  aquilce.  Heiresses  are  run 
after  in  these  days,  and  Lady  Bagshot's  drawing-room — where  the 
furniture  was  rather  dingy  and  tarnished — could  now  be  filled 
whenever  she  pleased  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  our  gilded 
youth.  This  was  highly  agreeable  to  her  Ladyship,  who  used 
mentally,  to  run  over  a  list  of  oistiuguished  names  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  There  were  the  men  whose  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Short  had  deepened  into  an  admiration  prophetic  of 
serious  consequences.  First,  there  was  Sir  Englefield  Green,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club  and  the  best-dressed 
man  in  London.  Nobody  could  be  run  after  more  than  he  was, 
and  yet  he  found  time  to  accept  all  Lady  Bagshot's  invitations. 
Again,  there  was  the  Marquis  of  Hammersmith,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  to  the  title,  and  who  was  the  possessor  of  the  famous 
Hammersmith  diamonds.  There  were  a  great  many  others.  Miss 
Short  was  the  success  of  the  season,  and  Lady  Bagshot  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  it,  and  her  satisfaction  reached  its  highest  pitch 
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when  she  had  to  chaperon  her  fair  oharge  at  a  certain  garden- 
party,  where  the  fair  guest  was  distiDgnished  by  the  special  regard 
of  a  Personage. 

*  I  suppose,'  she  reflected,  *  it's  partly  because  she  is  an 
American.  For  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many  nice-looking 
girls  out  as  there  are  this  season.' 

Lady  Bagshot  had  made  Miss  Short's  acquaintance  in  this  way. 
There  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  a  party  of  American 
ladies  staying  at  the  Hotel  Cosmopolitain,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  On  her  second  visit  she  brought  with  her 
two  other  members  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  she  introduced  as 
Miss  Evangeline  S.  Short,  of  Gettysburgville. 

*  Gettysburgville  is  one  of  our  western  cities,'  said  the  young 
lady  from  Boston,  as  if  to  apologise  for  any  defects  which  might 
be  discernible  in  her  friend. 

But  Lady  Bag.«hot  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  lady  from 
Gettysburgville,  and  this  on  farther  acquaintance  developed  into 
an  affectionate  admiration. 

*She  is  extremely  nice,'  her  Ladyship  remarked  to  the 
Baronet,  her  husband ;  *  very  good-looking,  and  then  she  dresses 
well.  And  she  is  so  unsophisticated,  so  unconventional.  J  am 
really  very  fond  of  her  indeed.' 

Then  came  a  day  near  the  end  of  April  when  Miss  Short  came 
to  say  good-bye. 

*  I  am  very  much  obUged  to  you.  Lady  Bagshot,'  said  the  girl. 
*  I'm  real  sorry  that  I've  got  to  go.  I  suppose  you're  not  likely 
to  be  in  the  States  ? ' 

Lady  Bagshot  expressed  the  greatest  dismay  at  this  news. 

*  You  are  going  away,'  she  said,  ^  just  when  the  season  is  about 
to  begin.  It  is  quite  ridiculous.  You  really  ought  to  stop — ^you 
must  stop — till  Ascot  at  least.' 

*  Well,'  replied  the  young  lady,  *  I  guess  I'd  as  soon  stay.  But 
I  don't  see  how  I  can.  The  rest  of  our  party  is  going  to  Italy  to 
look  at  pictures.  Going  to  study  the  early  I-talian  masters,  I 
b'lieve.  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  study  much.  I  want  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  not  to  go  fooling  round  a  lot  of  galleries.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  '  asked  her  Ladyship. 

*  I'm  not  going,'  Evangeline  replied.  *  I've  seen  as  many 
pictures  in  London  as  I  want  to  see.  I  don't  feel  like  pictures 
every  day.  I'm  going  back  to  the  States.  Maybe,  I'll  come 
over  again  in  the  Fall.' 

<  But  then  the  season  will  be  over,'  said  Lady  Bagshot,  her 
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voice  mounting  almost  to  a  scream.     ^London  will  be  empty; 
there  won't  be  a  soul  in  town.' 

*  Is  that  so  ? '  replied  Miss  Short.  *  Well,  I'm  real  sorry.  But 
I  suppose  I  can't  stop  over  here  by  myself,  not  even  with  a  maid. 
They  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  country,  I'm  told.  I 
might  ask  mamma  to  come  out,  and  maybe  she  would.  But  she 
don't  often  care  to  voyage  much.' 

Lady  Bagshot  took  a  great  resolution. 

*  Stop  with  me,'  she  said.  *  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  you,  and  there's  lots  of  room  in  the  house.' 

Miss  Short  jumped  up  and  kissed  Lady  Bagshot  on  both 
cheeks. 

*  This  ia  kind  of  you.  Lady  Bagshot,'  she  said.  *  I'd  just  love 
to  stop,  but 1  might  be  in  your  way,  you  know.' 

Lady  Bagshot  protested  vehemently  against  this  supposition. 

*  Well,  then,'  said  the  fair  Evaugeline,  *  I  guess  I'll  stop.  I'm 
just  dying  to  see  a  London  season,  that's  the  fact.  And  I  don't 
think  I'll  want  much  room :  I've  only  four  trunks.' 

Now  it  was  I^dy  Bagshot's  turn  to  administer  a  salute  to  her 
young  friend.  She  did  so  with  the  appropriate  enthusiasm,  and 
then  begged  her  to  commence  her  stay  at  once. 

*  ni  come  to-morrow,'  Evangeline  said  simply.  *  I'll  just 
cable  over  to  mamma  and  tell  her  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I've 
taken  my  berth  in  the  Tuscany^  but  I  suppose  I  can  let  that 
slide.' 

And  so  it  happened  that  Miss  Short  came  to  live  with  Lady 
Bagshot,  and  under  her  protection  made  her  debut  on  the  stage 
of  society. 

During  the  first  day  or  two  of  her  stay  Lady  Bagshot  asked 
herself  with  a  little  uneasiness  whether  she  had  not  been  a  little 
rash  in  taking  up  so  very  decidedly  a  girl  of  whom  she  really 
knew  so  little,  but  these  misgivings  did  not  last  long.  She  never 
doubted  that  Miss  Short  was  very  rich,  and  that  was  a  great  thing. 
And  then  she  liked  her,  which  was  perhaps  nearly  as  much. 

One  morning,  however,  during  the  early  days  of  Miss  Short's 
residence,  her  Ladyship  did  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  alarm. 

About  eleven  o'clock  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  hada't  seen 
her  young  charge  for  some  time,  and  was  told  that  Miss  Short  had 
gone  out. 

*  With  Sir  Henry  ? '  she  inquired  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was 
sure  of  the  answer. 

<No^  my  lady,'  replied  the  footman  who  had  given  the  in- 
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formation ;  ^  Miss  Short  went  out  alone.    It  was  more  than  a  hour 
ago,'  he  added  solemnly. 

Lady  Bagshot's  dismay  didn't  last  very  long,  for  just  as  she 
was  sending  the  tidings  to  her  husband  at  his  club,  Evangeline 
drove  up  in  a  hansom,  bright  and  beaming. 

*  Well,  you  see,'  she  said  in  explanation,  *  I  wanted  some 
candy,  and  I  thought  there  must  be  a  candy-store  on  Oxford 
Street.  I  went  along  three  or  four  blocks,  and  then  I  concluded 
to  take  a  hansom.  The  man  didn't  seem  rightly  to  understand 
what  it  was  I  wanted,  but  at  last  I  got  it  fixed,  and  he  took  me  to 
a  store  where  I  got  the  most  elegant  candy  I've  had  since  I  left 
the  States.  Then  I  thought  I'd  go  to  the  bank — way  down  town, 
you  know — that's  why  I've  been  so  long.' 

Lady  Bagshot  tore  up  the  letter  she  had  written,  and  then 
gently  admonished  her  friend. 

'  We  can  always  send  out  for  anything  you  may  want,  and  Fm 
sure  Sir  Henry  will  be  able  to  manage  your  money  matters  for 
you.     I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  don't  understand  these  things.' 

*0h,  that's  simple  enough,'  Evangeline  replied.  ^  You  just 
write  out  a  slip  of  paper,  and  put  down  as  much  money  as  you 
want,  and  then  you  write  your  name  on  the  back,  and  they  give 
you  the  money.  Business  is  very  easy  when  you  come  to  do  it. 
Only  you  ought  always  to  go  to  the  bank  yourself,  because  when 
they  send  you  the  money  by  post  they  cut  the  notes  in  two,  and 
then  sometimes  I  get  the  wrong  halves.' 

Miss  Short  took  out  her  pocket-book,  which  her  visit  to  the 
bank  had  filled  with  notes.     Then  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  her. 

*  I  know,'  she  said,  *  you  are  just  real  mad  with  me  because  I 
have  been  round  the  City  by  myself.  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  think. 
If  I  am  going  to  do  anything  wrong,  tell  me  right  away.  I  can't 
keep  track  of  what  one  may  do  and  what  one  mayn't,  but  111  do 
everj  thing  just  as  you  tell  me.' 

Lady  Bagshot  kissed  her  young  friend  in  enthusiastic  forgive- 
ness, and  promised  the  easiest  and  gentlest  of  guidance. 

*  Girls  have  a  great  deal  more  liberty  than  they  used  to  have,* 
she  said, '  and  I  don't  see  that  they  are  any  the  worse  for  it.' 

The  next  few  days  were  very  delightful  to  both  ladies,  for 
Evangeline,  after  a  prolonged  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the 
four  trunks,  decided  that  new  dresses  would  be  necessary ;  and 
though  Lady  Bagshot  did  not  see  the  necessity  so  plainly  as  her 
young  friend,  she  carefully  abstained  from  offering  any  opposition. 
H^r  own  relatipng  with  her  dressmaker  were  just  at  that  tjme 
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(owing  to  Sir  Henry's  meanness)  a  little  strained,  and  she  was 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  customer  who  ordered  freely, 
was  indifferent  to  prices,  and  shared  the  Transatlantic  partiality 
for  paying  cash.  And  then  the  consulting,  the  choosing,  the 
fitting,  the  taking  in  and  letting  out,  the  retitting  and  the  trying 
on — ^all  these  are  pleasures  too  subtle  and  *  too  sweet  for  words,' 
and  not  even  to  be  dimly  apprehended  by  that  half  of  humanity 
which  is  prosaically  clad  by  tailors. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  account  of  Miss  Short's  triumphs  in 
society — equipped  for  conquest,  she  conquered.  Girls  who  were 
envious  of  her  good  looks  couldn't  help  admiring  her  frocks,  and 
though  she  neither  whistled  nor  played  the  banjo,  she  was  still  a 
striking  social  success,  and  got  almost  as  much  attention  as  the 
Manganese  Monarch  himself. 

'  She  is  really  very  entertaining,'  said  Sir  Henry  to  his  wife. 
*  It  is  like  a  page  out  of  Bret  Harte  to  listen  to  her — the  ^*  Society 
upon  the  Stanislow,"  "  heaving  rocks,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know  ? ' 

Miss  Short's  career  can  be  traced  by  the  curious  in  the  columns 
of  the  society  papers,  and  details  of  her  dresses  can  be  gathered 
from  a  morning  paper  which  devotes  a  good  deal  of  its  space  to 
millinery  and  the  kindred  subjects. 

*  Gettysburgville  Takes  the  Cake ! '  is  the  heading  of  the  para- 
graph which  describes  Evangeline's  attire  at  the  very  distinguished 
garden-party  I  have  alluded  to. 

And  through  all  these  splendours  Miss  Short  bore  herself  with 
a  tact  and  dexterity  which  won  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  her 
chaperon.  And  even  if  she  was  sometimes  a  little  unguarded  in 
her  talk,  this  very  indiscretion  seemed  to  have  its  purpose. 

For  example,  one  Sunday  she  and  Lady  Bagshot  were  sitting 
for  a  little  while  in  the  Park,  and  Sir  Englefield  Green  had  come 
and  secured  the  next  chair.  A  young  lady  passed  and  bowed 
slightly  to  Miss  Short,  who  returned  the  salute. 

*  You  know  Miss  Phipps  ? '  queried  the  Baronet, 

*  I  met  her  last  night  at  Lady  Bounder's.  She  didn't  seem  to 
know  a  soul  and  sat  in  a  corner.  I  thought  she  must  be  just 
taking  root.' 

*  I  wonder,'  remarked  the  Baronet,  *  that  she  could  get  in  there 
at  all.  She  is  rich,  you  know,  but  bad  style.  Her  father's  in  the 
City,  in  the  tallow  business.  Her  brother  was  in  my  regiment, 
and  they  used  to  call  him  Dips,  you  know.' 

Mi^s  Short  didn't  laugh. 
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*  Well,'  she  said,  *  I  suppose  it  is  very  funny ;  but  then  my 
father  was  in  business  too,  and  there  is  not  mighty  much  differ* 
ence  between  tallow  and  oil.' 

The  Baronet  looked  very  serious. 

^  Oh,  but,  Miss  Short,'  he  said  in  an  anxious  tone,  ^  you  know 
you  are  an  American,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference,  you 
know.' 

*  Why  does  it  ?  '  she  inquired. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  why  it  does,  but  it  does,  you  know.  Ask 
Lady  Bagshot.  Besides,  most  Americans  have  made  their  money 
in  oil.' 

Miss  Short  did  not  reply,  and  after  some  cogitation  Sir  Engle- 
field  continued : 

'  You  see.  Miss  Short,  if  you  had  been  in  business  here  you 
wouldn't  have  been  so  charming  as  you  are.  You  would  have 
dropped  your  A's  and  talked  about  your  Tttar  ! ' 

*  I  did  not  notice  those  peculiarities  in  Miss  Phipps,'  the  young 
lady  replied  with  an  entire  change  from  her  usual  manner. 

Lady  Bagshot  rose,  and  reflected,  as  she  walked  home  with  her 
young  friend,  that  she  had  managed  a  diflicult  point  with  the 
greatest  dexterity.  For  Sir  Englefield  Green  was  after  this  more 
attentive  than  ever  to  Miss  Short,  as  if  anxious  to  show  that  the 
oil  of  her  deceased  parent  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  ad* 
miration  which  her  charms  had  excited  in  his  bosom^ 


CHAPTER  II, 

When  the  London  season  began  to  draw  to  a  close  Miss  Short 
spoke  of  returning  to  America. 

*  I've  had  a  very  ve-ry  good  time,'  she  said,  ^  and  I  am  not 
going  to  forget  it.' 

But  Lady  Bagshot  protested  against  her  departure ;  she  ought 
to  stop  longer,  she  must  stop,  she  couldn't  let  her  go.  And  again 
the  young  lady  yielded.  A  yacht  was  chartered — Miss  Short  in- 
sisted on  paying  for  it  as  she  had  suggested  the  idea — and  they 
had  a  fortnight  in  the  Solent.  Then  they  set  off  to  Homburg, 
Sir  Henry  Bagshot,  released  from  his  parliamentary  duties,  ac- 
companying them.  And  then  Sir  Englefield  Green,  who  had  been 
at  Cowes,  arrived  at  Homburg,  and  a  day  later  the  visitors'  list  in* 
eluded  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Hammersmith. 
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*It  is  something  for  Sir  Englefield  to  come,  ray  dear,'  said 
Lady  Bagshot  to  her  friend — ^  to  miss  the  grouse,  you  know  ;  he 
has  one  of  the  best  moors  in  Scotland/ 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  Sir  Englefield  called  and  asked  to 
see  Miss  Short.  Their  interview  lasted  some  time,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  the  Baronet  returned  to  his  hotel  and  told  his  man  to 
pack  his  portmanteau.  That  evening  he  left  Homburg,  with  the 
design  of  getting  to  his  Scotch  moors  as  soon  as  possible. 

Evangeline  said  nothing  to  Lady  Bagshot  about  the  interview, 
but  that  lady  drew  her  conclusions. 

*  She  has  refused  him,'  she  said  to  her  husband.  *  I  never 
thought  she  would,  after  seeing  his  place  in  Sussex.' 

*  Perhaps  she  prefers  the  Marquis,'  suggested  Sir  Henry. 

^  It  is  the  Hammersmith  diamonds,'  said  his  wife.  ^  American 
girls  are  crazy  about  diamonds.' 

*  Perhaps  the  Marquis  won't  come  forward  after  all,'  said  the 
Baronet  doubtfully. 

Bat  Lady  Bagshot  was  certain  he  would. 

She  was  right,  though  Lord  Hammersmith  was  not  so  preci- 
'pitate  as  his  rival  had  been,  and,  in  consequence,  more  than  a 
fortnight  elapsed  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  try  a  change 
of  air. 

Lady  Bagshot  was  quite  bewildered  when  she  learned  that 
Evangeline  had  rejected  the  Marquis.  She  didn't  express  her 
disapproval  to  the  young  lady,  but  rushed  oflf  to  her  husband  to 
acquaint  him  with  her  disappointment. 

'  I  thought  it  was  as  good  as  settled,'  she  said  ;  ^  she  seemed 
to  like  him  so  much.  What  can  she  mean  ?  There  was  a  duke 
who Can  she  be  thinking  of  the  duke,  the  only  marriage- 
able duke  ? ' 

Sir  Henry  Bagshot  laid  down  the  paper  he  was  reading  and 
looked  at  his  wife. 

*  Have  you  seen  the  Times  ? '  he  said.  Then  he  pointed  to 
a  column,  and  Lady  Bagshot,  reading,  saw  the  connection  of  ideas. 
A  great  cyclone  had  swept  over  some  of  the  western  States  of 
America,  causing  immense  damage  ;  lives  had  been  lost,  property 
to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  had  been  destroyed.  Grettys- 
burgville  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
escaping  only  with  their  lives.  Thousands  had  been  reduced 
from  opulence  to  absolute  want. 

*That  may  be  a  very  serious  piece  of  news  for  our  young 
iBriend,'  said  Sir  Henry  gravely. 
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*  Her  money  comes  chiefly  from  real  estate,'  said  Lady  Bag- 
sbot ;  *  she  told  me  so  once.  Keal  estate  means  houses,  doesn't 
it  ?  And  if  Gettysburgville  is  all  blown  down,  she  may  have  lost 
everything.' 

'  That  is  hardly  probable,'  said  Sir  Henry,  *  but  she  must  have 
lost  a  good  deal,  I  should  think.  And  then,  with  her  expensive 
habits,  and  you  know  how  she's  been  taken  up.  .  .  ,  A  dethroned 
heiress  .  .  .  .' 

^  Oh,  I  wonder,'  sighed  her  ladyship,  ^  if  we  could  contrive  to 
get  the  Marquis  back.  He  never  reads  the  papers,  or  anything 
else,  and  he  mayn't  have  heard  of  it.' 

*  You  must  break  the  news  to  her,'  said  the  Baronet,  inwardly 
glad  that  the  disagreeable  task  couldn't  be  assigned  to  him.  Lady 
Bagshot  read  the  column  through  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  extract  some  spark  of  comfort,  or  at  least  of  hope,  from 
it.  Then,  the  paper  still  in  her  hand,  she  went  to  the  room 
where  Evangeline  was  writing. 

*  This  is  a  dreadful  piece  of  news,  my  dear,'  she  said,  *  but 
don't  be  frightened.  Things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  look. 
These  newspaper  correspondents  exaggerate  dreadfully.'  Miss 
Short  read  the  telegram,  and  looked  grave. 

*  What  a  dreadful  calamity  ! '  she  said.  *  And  Washington 
Street,  where  we  stayed,  quite  destroyed.  It  was  really  a  fine 
street  too.' 

I^dy  Bagshot  saw  that  the  personal  aspect  of  the  calamity  had 
not  dawned  on  the  inexperienced  young  girl. 

*  Will  you  lose  much  ?  '  she  said. 

*  I  ?'  said  Evangelipe ;  *  oh,  no.  Mamma  and  Aunt  Lydia  are 
at  Newport.' 

*  I  meant  in  property — your  real  estate.' 

The  young  lady  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  window.  When 
she  turned  round  again  her  face  was  scarlet. 

*Lady  Bagshot,'  she  said,  *I  have  a  confession  to  make. 
I  have  been  deceiving  you.  I  don't  belong  to  Gettysburg- 
ville ;  I  was  only  there  about  a  month.  I  haven't  any  property 
there.' 

^Then  you  are  not  rich,  as  everybody  supposes?'  said  Lady 
Bagshot. 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  the  young  lady  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
shade  of  hauteur  in  her  tone.  *  I  do  not  know  what  people  have 
been  good  enough  to  suppose  about  my  circumstances ;  I  am  not 
responsible  for  their  suppositions,     ^ut  I  imagine  I  may  call  my* 
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self  rich,  for  I  have  got  things  as  I  wanted  them,  and  have  never 
spent  more  than  a  small  part  of  my  income.' 
Lady  Bagshot  looked  a  little  reassured. 

*  How  then  have  you  been  deceiving  me,  my  dear  ? '  she  asked. 
Evangeline  smiled  a  little,  and  looked  confused.     ^  I  am  not 

an  American,'  she  said,  *  and  I  let  you  think  I  was.' 

^  Not  an  American ! '  gasped  the  elder  lady.     Surprise  almost 

overcame  her. 

'  No,'  was  the  reply,  *  I  have  been  in  America,  that  is  all.   I  am 

really  a  cockney,  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells ;  and  the 

money  I  have  was  made  in  London.' 

'  Yoa  said  something  about  oil,'  remarked  her  ladyship,  still 

bewildered. 

*  I  was  right,'  said  the  young  lady  calmly.  *  Not  oil  wells, 
however,  but  oil  shops.  There  are  I  don't  know  how  many  of 
Ihem,  from  Homsey  to  Peckham,  and  from  Poplar  to  Shepherd's 
Bush.' 

*  I  don't  know  where  these  places  are ! '  interrupted  Lady 
Bagshot  feebly. 

*  Well,  you  know  Kensington ;  there's  one  there — Hilton, 
Basset  &  Short ;  you  may  see  the  name  over  the  window.  My 
poor  papa  was  the  Short.  He  was  the  Basset  and  the  Hilton  too, 
for  that  matter.  It's  a  limited  liability  company  now,  and  I  hold 
nearly  half  the  shares.  Then  papa  had  built  a  lot  of  houses 
between  Bow  and  Stratford.  You  won't  know  where  those  places 
are,  but  the  rental  of  the  houses  comes  to  something  considerable.' 

*  But  why  did  you  pretend  to  be  an  American  ? '  inquired 
Lady  Bagshot,  duly  impressed  by  Evangeline's  last  words. 

The  young  lady  was  silent  for  a  little  while. 
^  It  was  an  idea  that  came  to  ^me,'  she  said.     She  was  again 
silent,  her  cheeks  colouring.     Then  she  went  on  : 

*  Listen,  Lady  Bagshot.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
wiU  tell  you  all  about  it.  After  papa  died,  mamma  and  I  lived 
in  our  new  house  at  Leytonstone.  You  must  come  and  see  it 
some  day.  We  didn't  see  many  people,  and  I  used  to  read  a  lot 
of  novels — society  novels,  you  know.  And  I  used  to  think  how 
nice  it  must  be  to  be  in  society,  and  to  meet  such  nice  men,  so 
handsome  and  refined  and  interesting.  But  I  didn't  see  how  to 
manage  it,  and  mamma  didn't  know  anything  about  it  either. 
Then  we  went  to  America  to  see  a  married  sister  of  hers — Aunt 
Ljdia,  you  know;  and  while  we  were  there  I  met  a  young  lady 
belonging  to  the  place,  "ffho  had  been  in  London,  and  had  mixed 
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with  a  lot  of  very  nice  people.  It  is  so  easy  for  Americans 
whoever  they  are — rich  Americans,  I  mean.  Then  I  thought  that 
I — you  know  what  happened,  Lady  Bagshot.  The  worst  of  it  was, 
I  had  to  leave  poor  mamma  on  the  other  side ;  she  couldn't  pass 
for  an  American,  she  drops  her  A's.     Now,  can  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

*  Forgive  you ! '  said  her  Ladyship.  *  1  like  you  very  much 
indeed.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  a — that  you  are  not 
an  American,  but  then  that  can't  be  helped.  I  must  tell  Sir 
Henry ;  he  will  enjoy  the  joke  immensely.  How  did  you  manage 
it  so  cleverly  ? ' 

*  Ob,'  said  the  young  lady,  *  I  tried  to  get  the  accent  as  well 
as  I  could.  And  I  wrote  out  lists  of  American  words,  with  the 
English  opposite,  you  know :  "bootlace  " — "  shoe-string,"  " station  ^ 
— "  depot,"  and  so  on ;  and  I  used  to  look  it  over  every  now  and 
again,  and  see  what  words  I  could  bring  in.  But  I  felt  that  I  was 
doing  it  very  clumsily,  and  that  I  should  betray  myself — give 
myself  away,  I  would  have  said  half-an-hour  ago.' 

*You  did  it  wonderfully  well,'  said  Lady  Bagshot.  *I  can 
hardly  believe  now  you  are  not  an  American.  Did  Sir  Englefield 
Green  find  it  out  ?  ' 

*  I  told  him,'  the  young  lady  said  with  a  slight  blush,  *  and 
then  he  withdrew  the  proposal  he  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
make.  If  I  had  been  an  American  he  was  ready  to  love  me  with 
all  his  might,  but — I  think  he  had  seen  the  name  over  the  shop  door. 
I  thought  of  telling  him  that  it  was  American  oil,  but  I  didn't.' 

'  Sir  Englefield  is  a  parvenUy  interrupted  Lady  Bagshot* 
*  His  grandfather  was  something  or  other ;  Sir  Henry  will  tell 
you.' 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,'  said  the  young  lady,  *  that  he  wrote 
afterwards  to  make  it  up,  but  I  declined  with  thanks.' 

*  But  the  Marquis,  my  dear,  did  you  tell  him  too  ?  ' 

*No,  I  didn't,'  said  the  girl  slowly.  *I  don't  care  for  the 
Marquis.  You  know.  Lady  Bagshot,  society  isn't  what  I  expected 
to  find  it,  when  I  read  novels  in  our  garden  at  Leytonstone.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  interesting.  The  men  are  conceited  and  stupid, 
oh,  so  stupid!  And  they  don't  seem  to  know  anything.  I 
thought  I  hadn't  learned  much  in  Miss  Bailey's  Academy  at 
Woodford ;  but  these  men,  oh  dear !  So  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  what  to  do.  I  will  go  over  to  America,  and  bring  mamma 
back  to  England.  And  then  we'll  live  at  Leytonstone  just  as  we 
did  before,  except  that  perhaps  you  and  Sir  Henry  will  come  down 
and  see  us  sometimes  when   you  can.     Promise  me  this,  Lady 
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Bagsliot,  for  I  like  you  very  much  indeed,  though  I  have  deceived 
you  shamefully.' 

*  Evangeline/  said  Lady  Bagshot,  *  I  won't  hear  of  such  a  plan. 
You  mustn't  bury  yourself  at  Ley tonstone,  wherever  that  place  is. 
You  must  have  another  season  with  me,  you  must  indeed.  I  will 
have  my  drawing-room  fall  of  clever  men,  now  that  I  know  you 
like  them.  There  are  lots  of  clever  men  in  London,  and  well 
connected  too.  There  is  Lord  Chilbourne,  who  knows  all  about 
Darwinism,  and  how  we  all  were  once  frogs.  And  the  Hon.  Charles 
Finch-Finch,  who  writes  poetry.  He  wrote  *  Roses  and  Passion 
Flowers.'  It  is  not  quite  a  lady's  book,  you  know,  but  it  is  very 
clever.  And  then  there's  Sir  Lewis  Chert sey,  who  paints  beauti- 
fully, you  know.  His  pictures  are  nearly  as  good  as  some  of  those 
at  the  Academy,  and  he  has  a  big  room  full  of  them.  You  must 
have  another  season  with  me,  and  see  all  these  men.' 

Evangeline  wanted  a  lot  of  persuasion,  but  she  yielded  at  last, 
and  promised  to  go  and  stay  with  Lady  Bagshot  from  May  to  the 
end  of  July. 

So  Evangeline  Sarah  Short  will  have  another  season  next 
year,  sailing  this  time  under  no  false  colours.  And  I  incline  to 
think  that  she  will  shine  quite  as  brilliantly  as  before.  She  has 
reflected  lustre  on  the  extreme  West ;  she  will  not  fail  to  do  credit 
to  the  remote  East,  and  I  expect  that  many  a  youDg  gentleman 
will  be  searching  for  Bow  and  Stratford  on  the  enormous  map  of 
London. 

Egbert  Shindler. 
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MOST  of  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  wandered  far  from  the 
centres  of  protective  civilisation  into  regions  where  man  is 
brought  more  directly  face  to  face  with  the  forces  of  nature,  will 
recall  some  incident  or  another  involving  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  under  circumstances  of  unusually  awe-inspiring  character. 
Many  such,  terrible  to  look  back  upon,  have  occurred  within  my 
own  experience  in  quarters  of  the  globe  where  sudden  death  by 
the  lethal  powers  of  air,  earth,  and  water  seems  to  have  rendered 
those  who  sojourn  in  the  land  so  callously  contemptuous  of  the 
fearsome  Presence  by  mere  habitude  that  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  violent  hands  is  held  more  cheaply  than  the  rapine  of  gold  or 
cattle ;  but  for  inexplicable  and  picturesque  horror  the  tragedy 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  my  remin- 
iscences. Truth  is  often  less  credible  than  fiction,  but  I  invent 
no  single  accessory  in  this  narrative  of  an  actual  event. 

High  up  on  the  San  Juan  del  Norte  Biver  in  Nicaragua  I  had 
been  smitten  down  with  jungle  fever  of  the  worst  type — a  disease 
for  which  a  ready  receptivity  was  already  developed  in  my  system 
by  several  nasty  touches  of  intermittent  acquired  on  the  mud- 
poisoned  and  mosquito-haunted  Chagres  a  year  or  two  before,  and 
subsequently  stereotyped  by  a  pilgrimage  in  the  least  hygienic 
lowlands  of  Yucatan.  A  detachment  of  the  rubber-cutting  Indians 
who  were  under  my  medical  supervision  in  that  gloriously  beautiful 
Wild  West  reversed  our  relative  positions,  became  my  doctors  and 
nurses — good  and  faithful  ones  they  were  too — and  brought  me 
down  to  the  coast,  to  the  anything  but  flourishiug  *  city '  bearing 
the  name  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  (or  rather  on  the 
silted-up  reedy  shallows  intervening  between  the  shore  and  the 
distant  reefs,  through  the  narrow  hocas  of  which  the  stream  is 
discharged)  it  is  situated.  San  Juan,  or  Greytown  as  Americans 
name  the  patch  of  adobe  huts,  the  shanty  ^  hotel,'  and  a  little 
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whitewashed  bam  proclaimed  by  its  rude  cross  to  be  the  cathe- 
dral, facing  the  tiny  plaza  surrounded  by  a  few  verandah-fronted 
wooden  stores,  with  the  ever-present  carpet  of  the  sensitive  plant 
curling  in  over  their  very  doorsteps — Greytown,  this  civic  seap'^rt, 
boasted  at  the  time  of  which  I  write — twenty  years  ago  nearly — 
of  a  French,  a  German,  a  British,  and  an  American  consulate, 
temporarily  established  there  on  account  of  the  possibility  that 
the  much-talked*of  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  would 
be  effected  through  the  San  Juan  Biver  and  the  Nicaraguan  lakes, 
and  so  have  its  eastern  outlet  at  that  point.  This  possibility, 
never  since  negatived,  is  now  more  than  ever  likely  to  blossom 
into  probability :  no  one  who  has  lived  on  the  Isthmus  could 
believe  that  it  would  ever  be  snipped  at  Panama,  temptingl}^ 
narrow  though  it  there  may  be  on  the  map.  Through  the  kind- 
ness, of  those  four  national  representatives  I  was  placed  on  board  a 
small  schooner  and  despatched  along  the  coast  to  Port  Limon  Bay, 
where  it  was  thought  I  might  fall  in  with  a  steamer  bound  for 
Jamaica  or  Europe  sooner  than  by  waiting  for  the  mail-packet  or 
an  American  boat  to  anchor  off  Greytown  bar. 

Alas!  we  had  terrific  weather  and  reached  Limon  two  days 
after  the  Severn  had  sailed  for  Barbados  and  England  direct, 
*  full  up '  with  coffee.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Keep  on  to  Colon, 
where  there  were  always  steamers  to  be  met  with  ?  No ;  if  I 
must  die,  put  me  ashore  and  let  me  at  any  rate  die  in  quietude. 
The  tortures  of  that  short  voyage,  the  thumping,  the  bumping, 
the  bruising,  the  deluging  seas,  defy  description.  I  have  had 
many  bad  times  by  sea  and  by  land,  but  I  remember  none  of  such 
horrible  misery  as  the  days  I  spent,  faint  and  fever-stricken  by 
turns,  on  board  that  detestable  schooner.  Nothing  could  dissuade 
me  from  insisting  on  being  carried  on  shore,  deadly  though  the 
climate  might  be  to  one  in  my  state,  there  to  await  the  next 
steamer  or  other  decent-sized  craft.  Oh,  the  blissful  sense  of 
tranquillity  and  rest  when  we  ran  in  under  the  lee  of  Grape 
Island ! 

The  other  day  I  heard  an  intending  emigrant  to  the  River 
Plate  say,  on  being  told  that  he  and  his  were  as  likely  to  starve 
out  there  as  in  England,  *  Well,  it's  better  to  starve  warm  !  '  So 
I  felt,  that  it  was  better  to  toss  and  shiver  and  burn  my  life  out 
with  skin  and  bones  intact — there  was  liltle  more  left  of  me  to 
succumb  or  survive. 

Again  I  fell  into  kind  hands.     Port  Limon  is  a  *  city  '  too,  but 
.  San  Juan  del  Norte,  which  I  had  left  behind  me,  was  metropolitan 
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in  its  area  and  populace  compared  with  this.  Bat  here  was  the 
terminus  of  the  prospective  railroad  to  San  Jose  which  was  to 
open  up  all  the  riches  and  resources  of  Costa  Rica — for  we  are  no 
longer  on  Nicaraguan  territory — and  make  that  republic  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  of  Central  America.  And  already 
the  sites  of  future  streets  and  squares  and  great  public  buildings 
were  roughly  marked  out  in  the  half-cleared  jungle,  and  might 
indeed  have  become  accomplished  facts  any  day,  with  the  pro- 
verbially rapid  growth  of  Western  towns,  had  all  gone  well  with 
the  railway ;  but  the  latter  had  languished  for  lack  of  money  and 
confidence  in  the  belligerent  little  government,  vegetation  was 
again  raging  in  over  and  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  few  miles 
of  line  actually  laid  through  the  forest,  and  the  city  of  Port  Limon 
as  yet  oifered  to  an  expectant  world  nothing  more  than  a  general 
store,  a  rickety  wooden  landing-stage,  some  idle  *  works 'con- 
nected with  the  aforesaid  enterprise,  and  a  complement  of  Indian 
huts. 

Kind  hands,  as  I  have  said,  again  received  me :  the  truest 
friends  in  greatest  need  I  have  ever  met  with  have  often  discovered 
themselves  in  the  persons  of  absolute  strangers.  To  remain  in 
the  settlement  was  death,  so  I  was  conveyed  as  tenderly  as  their 
means  of  transit  and  the  unbeaten  track  would  allow  to  a  casa 
a  league  higher  up  along  the  coast,  where  the  Seabreeze  might 
blow  upon  me  night  and  day,  and,  by  good  fortune,  exorcise  the 
fever-demons  which  possessed  me,  for  they  were  twain.  I  had 
two  separate,  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  fevers  going  on 
within  me — ^by  no  means  an  uncommon  state  of  affairs  in  that 
ghastly  climate,  where  a  big  tree  is  gone  three  months  after  it 
has  fallen,  melted  and  devoured  by  heat,  damp,  and  insects. 
Mine  were  the  quotidian  and  tertian  varieties,  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  each.  Every  day  at  1  p.m.  punctually  came  the  former,  while 
the  first  chill  shiver  of  the  tertian  set  in  at  seven  in  the  evening 
on  alternate  days  with  inflexible  regularity,  so  that  I  had  one 
single  and  one  double  day.  After  a  time,  the  quotidian  became 
tertian,  according  to  its  wont,  but  it  never  lost  its  individuality  or 
became  confused  with  the  other,  and  indeed  was  by  a  long  way 
the  first  to  get  well ;  the  original  tertian  dwells  with  me  yet.  I 
was  a  dual  being  as  far  as  my  fevers  were  concerned. 

If  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of  my  new-found  sanitorium 
you  would  pronounce  it  to  be  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  was  just 
such  a  view  as  one  comes  across  in  the  illustrated  papers,  wanting 
only  the  conventional  *  native  *  with  a  spear  and  of  limited  attire 
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in  the  foreground.  Three  baked  mud  walls  and.  a  high-peaked 
thatch  made  a  fairly  cool  and  spacious  hut,  with  the  roughly 
levelled  eaith  for  its  floor;  having  no  door  or  window,  but  one  side 
open  to  the  sea  and  screened  by  a  grass-mat  from  the  blinding 
level  rays  of  the  rising  sun  and  the  drenching  rains  borne  land- 
ward by  the  constant  breeze.  This  mat  constituted  the  entire 
upholstery  of  my  abode  as  I  found  it,  vacated  a  week  or  two  pre- 
viously by  its  owner,  an  American  engineer,  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  States  sick.  The  yellow  sand  of  the  beach,  much  affected 
just  there  by  green  turtles  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs,  formed 
the  threshold  of  this  eligible  residence,  within  a  few  feet  of 
which  plashed  the  quiet  ripple  of  the  sea,  for  the  ever-roaring 
surf  was  built  out  by  circling  coral  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
against  which  it  beat  heavily  when  the  wind  freshened  in  the 
afternoon,  adding  salt  clouds  of  mist  to  the  humid  air  and  pouring 
cascades  of  white  foam  into  the  lake-like  water  within  the  reef. 
Behind  me,  a  point  of  land  ran  out,  fringed  with  feathery  cocoa- 
nut  palms  adorned  with  graceful  waving  parasitic  creepers.  It 
was  just  in  the  angle  between  this  promontory  and  the  shore  that 
the  cabin  was  placed.  Add  to  these  pictorial  ingredients  the 
half-ruined  railroad  on  the  other  side,  a  small  lagoon  beyond,  and 
a  glory  of  vegetation  in  the  forest  and  jungle  setting  of  the  scene 
such  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  presents ;  view  the  whole  in 
the  lurid  majesty  of  the  sinking  sun,  or  steeped  in  silver  fire  when 
the  palms  stood  out  like  big  black  stars  against  the  tropic  moon- 
light, and  earth  and  air  were  gemmed  with  the  flittering  spangles 
of  the  fireflies ;  and,  but  for  the  mundane  item  of  the  railway,  you 
would  certainly  indulge  in  the  original  comparison  suggested  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

Go  and  live  there ;  inhabit  that  picturesque  adobe  dwelling 
for  twenty-four  hours,  either  with  or  without  jungle  fever,  and 
your  enthusiasm  will  possibly  be  considerably  modified.  The 
breeze,  tepid  and  languorous,  brings  little  refreshment  to  the 
heavy  steaming  atmosphere,  charged  by  blazing  sunshine  in  brief 
alternation  with  torrents  of  rain ;  deadly  miasms  from  the  rot- 
laden  lagoon  steal  like  ghosts  through  the  moonlit  night ;  and 
.every  type  of  winged  and  creeping  abomination  that  earth  pro- 
duces there  teems  and  swelters  in  luxuriant  virulence.  Great 
hairy  tarantula-spiders,  centipedes  a  foot  long,  and  scorpions  like 
miniature  lobsters  had  their  being  in  the  banana-leaf  thatch  above 
me ;  land-crabs  burrowed  up  through  the  fungus-grown  floor  to 
visit  my  couch ;  huge  toads  and  venomous  reptiles  came  frankly 
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in  at  the  door.  AlUgators  and  enormous  serpents  infested  the 
lagoon  hard  by  and  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  I  did  not 
see  an  anaconda  while  I  was  there,  but  a  blow  from  the  tail  of  an 
alligator  struggling  with  some  creature  it  had  captured  actually 
broke  away  some  of  the  wall  of  my  hut  one  night.  Beastly  bats 
sailed  in  occasionally,  and  were  found  by  daylight  pendent  and 
pugnacious  overhead,  while  more  than  once  a  yell,  a  scuffle,  and 
a  rush  proclaimed  the  disturbed  intrusion  of  some  unidentified 
delegate  of  the  cat  tribe.  Respiratory  air  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  third  constituent  in  addition  to  its  normal  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  the  stifling  clouds  of  mosquitoes  which  filled  the  darkness — 
and  a  Central  American  mosquito  is  as  merciless  an  organism  as 
any  of  its  accursed  kind  found  outside  the  Arctic  circle,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Strange  things  whizzed  and  buzzed  and 
boomed  through  the  obscurity,  dropping  with  a  sharp  thud  as 
though  shot,  or  alighting  with  sticky  feet,  reluctant  of  dislodg- 
ment,  on  one's  face ;  all  night  long  there  was  a  rustling  and  a 
crackling  and  a  creeping  suggestive  of  unseen  invertebrate  horrors 
all  around ;  walls,  floor,  and  roof  crawled  and  were  horrent  with 
hideous  animation.  I  am  a  naturalist  by  instinct,  and  can  love 
and  cherish  the  meanest  reptile,  but  I  would  not  voluntarily  of 
forethought  and  design  choose  a  hut  in  a  Costa  Rican  swamp  as  a 
shelter  for  my  sick-bed  during  the  delirium  of  intermittent  fever. 

If  you  care  to  see  a  sample  of  my  companions  at  this  halcyon 
period  of  my  career,  go  to  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  and 
inquire  in  the  Reptile  House  for  Ambrose ;  and  you  will  find  him 
in  the  third  glass  case  in  the  lobby,  a  giant  toad  who  fills  a  soup- 
plate,  and  who  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  corner  of  that  den  of 
mine  and  did  good  service  by  snapping  up  vast  quantities  of 
insects,  rats,  and  other  minor  objectionable  fauna.  He  and  I 
became  close  friends,  and  I  brought  him  home  with  me,  after 
prolonged  wandering  to  and  fro. 

The  foregoing  allusions  to  my  sick-bed  must  be  taken  some- 
what figuratively,  for  bed  I  had  none.  But  one  of  the  good  fellows 
over  at  Limon  had  lent  me  a  grass-hammock,  which  I  slung 
comerwise  in  my  domicile,  suspending  it  to  cleats  in  the  wall 
evidently  placed  there  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  late  proprietor. 
In  this  way  I  was  able  to  get  an  extension  sufficient  to  obviate 
that  internal  cramp  and  discomfort  which  is  sure  to  arise  from 
lying  in  a  hammock  which  doubles  up  too  much.  This  article, 
my  chest,  a  couple  of  candle-boxes,  and  a  cage  or  two  made  up 
the  total  inventory  of  my  goods  and  chattels ;  while  a  cQuple  of 
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iftre  birds,  a  crested  iguana,  a  large  rattlesnake,  and  a  trusty 
Apahuai  Indian  who  cooked  cassava  cakes,  tortiUaSj  and-  other 
messes  under  the  lee-wall,  represented  my  live  stock  for  the  time 
being. 

The  little  handful  of  white  men  at  the  settlement  comprised 
half-a-dozen  Yankees  and  two  or  three  extravagantly  ultra- 
Yankeeised  Creoles,  to  whom  would  be  added  occasionally  the 
skipper  of  some  craft  at  anchor  inside  the  island  or  a  traveller 
from  the  interior  come  down  to  wait  for  the  mail-boat.  Not 
always  reverent  or  cleanly  of  speech  were  they,  by  no  means 
over-fastidious  in  habits  or  apparel,  possibly  not  rigid  in  their 
ethics  with  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  life ;  but  oh  !  they  were  good 
to  the  stranger  in  their  midst.  Never  a  day  passed  but  what  one 
or  more  of  them  would  trudge  up  the  weary  league-long  track 
that  led  to  my  abode,  through  blistering  sunshine  or  green  walls  of 
rain,  and  rarely  did  they  come  empty-handed.  To  the  invalid  of 
feather-bed  civilisation,  the  lady-nursed  recipient  of  delicately 
tinted  jelly,  hot-house  grapes,  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  their 
presents  may  have  seemed  of  somewhat  doubtful  propriety — 
bottles  of  scathing  rum,  newspapers  three  months  old,  and  huge 
trophies  of  feather,  fur,  and  fish  of  more  or  less  toothsome  repute. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  visits  of  the  donors  would  have 
proved  only  one  degree  less  embarrassing  than  their  gifts  had  it 
not  been  for  my  grateful  knowledge  of  the  hearty  good- will  which 
prompted  both.  They  smoked  many  leaf  cigars,  swore  many 
strange  oaths,  and  conversed  together  or  pattered  dialect  with  my 
Indian  *  boy,'  but  spoke  little  to  me — nor  was  that  little  as  a  rule 
very  relevant  to  the  circumstances  or  general  environment.  My 
most  welcome  friend  was  a  long-limbed  American,  who  invariably 
came  alone  and  was  the  most  taciturn  of  all,  but  he  was  very  good 
company  none  the  less.  We  embarked  at  once  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  though  least  demonstrative  cordiality. 

*  Wal,  how're  yew  f '  he  would  demand,  with  a  grin  which 
disclosed  a  chasm  studded  with  broken  fangs,  as  he  raised  the  mat 
and  appeared  in  lank  relief  against  the  un  vexed  gleaming  of  the  sea. 

*  Buen — vsted  ? '  was  all  my  response,  in  mongrel  Spanish,  from 
my  hammock,  with  a  nod  indicative  of  the  comer  where  the  bottlo 
of  aguardienfite  was  to  be  found.  Not  another  word  was  commonly 
spoken  on  either  side.  My  boon  companion,  seated  on  an  up- 
turned candle-box,  would  sit  and  puflf  explosively  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  then,  with  another  dental  smile  bisecting  his  yellow  features, 
and  a  grip  of  the  hand  which  left  a  proof  impression  upon  mine 
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for  half  a  day,  he  dipped  under  the  mat  again  and  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  flame  or  flood  outside.  Somehow,  this  man's  friendship 
was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  though  it  never  by  syllable  or  sign 
passed  beyond  this  stage.  Several  times  he  bestowed  upon  me 
large  cakes  of  *  hard  '  tobacco  for  chewing,  and  when  I  went  away 
he  presented  to  me  in  triumph  a  huge  live  mountain-turkey  with 
scarce  a  feather  on  it.  Fervently  do  I  hope  that  certain  vague 
news  to  the  effect  that  he  had  got  shot  up  in  Libertad  which 
reached  me  long  afterwards  may  not  be  true. 

One  morning  I  had  crawled  outside  to  escape — or  at  any  rate 
to  vary — the  ovenlike,  breathless  heat  of  the  cabin.     It  was  a 
double  or  *  bad '  day  with  me,  when  both  of  my  fever-fiends  were 
due  :  already  I  felt  the  icy  needles  of  the  quotidian  crystallising 
in  my  veins,  and  was  turning  away  to  seek  my  hammock  with  a 
loathing  and  a  sick  horror  of  the  sun  and  sea  and  all  the  beauty 
and  glory  about  me,  when  I  perceived  two  unaccustomed  forms 
wending  their  way  along  the  jungle-path  from  Limon.     In  one  I 
presently  recognised  an  old  acquaintance,  an  Englishman  whom  I 
had  met  in  Guatemala  several  years  before,  the   good-natured 
scapegrace  scion  of   a  family  whose  name  is   interwoven   with 
history.    The  other,  also  a  young  man,  was  a  German,  quite 
unknown  to  me.     They  had  come  down  from  San  Jose  (where  I 
believe  they  had  met  casually)  by  the  mule-track,  and  were  going 
by  the  mail-packet,  then  overdue  and  daily  expected ;  I  forget 
their  destination.     By  the  time  I  had  gleaned  these  few  details 
my  teeth  were  rattling  like  castanets,   and  I  was  riven  by  the 
ague  till  all  around  me  seemed  convulsed  as  by  an  earthquake.     I 
turned  in,  leaving  my  visitors  to  shift  for  themselves :  in  those 
lands  the  formalities  and  etiquette  of  the  relations  between  host 
and  guest  are  flexibly  interpreted.     With  the  assistance  of  the 
Apahuai  they  set  about  collecting  the  materials  for  the  concoction 
of  a  sancochio — a  savoury  stew  with  basic  ingredients  of  maize, 
cassava-meal,  plantains,  and  jerked  or  sun-dried  beef,  and  the 
fortuitous  addition  of  any  game,  fish,  turtle,  grain,  or  biscuit  that 
may  be  *  around  ;'  while  I  strove  to  drown  my  torment  in  the 
'  present  and  prepare  for  that  in  prospect  by  repeated  doses  of  that 
drug  which  has  done  more  to  render  life  possible  and  death 
tolerable  than  any  other  created  thing  since  the  world  began. 
Not  quinine;  my  nerves  were  already  too  shattered  by  its  in- 
ordinate use  to  admit  of  my  taking  sufficient  to  exercise  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  my  temperature;  not  that  usual  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  fever-smitten,  but  the  poppy-gum  which  Orientals 
have  gratefully  named  *  the  gift  of  God  to  man,'  blessed  opium* 
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When  at  length  the  shapeless  terrors  and  fiery  phantasies  of 
the  delirinm  melted  and  I  woke  to  semi-consciousness  at  the 
welcome  crisis,  it  was  night.  A  perspiring  candle  stuck  on  the 
lid  of  my  chest  showed  the  two  men  squatting  one  on  each  side 
of  it,  quietly  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards,  while  the  boy  leaned 
against  the  wall  beside  me,  dozing  and  fanniug  me  by  turns.  A 
long  drink  of  the  water  from  a  green  cocoanut,  my  laudanum 
draught,  ready  mixed  in  a  phial,  and  a  beatific  lull  and  blank 
darkness  absorbed  me. 

But  something  troubled  the  kind  Nepenthe  of  my  repose 
after  a  while — minutes,  hours,  I  cannot  eay,  for  time  is  not  in  the 
opium  sleep.  A  weight  fettered  and  crushed  me — now  a  tree, 
now  a  mountain,  now  an  awful  wave  descending  on  me,  sometimes 
heavier,  sometimes  lighter,  but  always  a  weight  which  I  could  not 
hft.  Then  I  swam  up  and  struggled  and  struggled  till  I  reached  the 
surface  and  broke  through.  It  was  the  restful  hour  before  day,  the 
one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  when  insect-life  is  hushed.  The  mat> 
was  drawn  aside,  and  darkly  outlined  against  the  luminous  effer- 
vescence of  the  ripples  on  the  beach  lay  my  incubus,  a  man's  leg 
stretched  across  my  hammock.  I  made  a  slow  and  futile  attempt 
to  cast  it  off :  I  called  out,  but  the  cry  died  in  a  faint  whisper 
under  my  tongue ;  then  the  great  ocean  of  oblivion  surged  up 
about  my  ears  again,  and  I  sank  down,  down,  through  fathomless 
depths,  down  through  countless  years,  through  aeons,  down  into 
black  annihilation  once  more. 

A  violent  and  prolonged  shaking,  and  I  woke  in  broad  morning 
light  to  meet  the  boy's  frightened  gaze.  It  was  my  friend's  leg 
which  lay  upon  me.  The  two  occupied  the  same  relative  positions 
on  each  side  of  the  chest  which  served  them  as  a  table  as  when  I 
had  seen  them  the  previous  evening.  More  than  one  candle  had 
been  lighted  and  hud  guttered  down  to  a  tallowy  splash;  the 
cards  were  still  between  them.  Both  had  apparently  fallen  asleep 
— the  German  leaning  back  and  resting  against  the  mud  wall, 
while  his  companion  had  put  his  head  down  upon  his  folded  arms 
on  the  box,  and  had  no  doubt  sought  relief  in  that  cramped  pos- 
ture by  throwing  his  left  leg  back,  where  it  happened  to  fall 
across  my  bunk.     Both  were  dead. 

Had  they  quarrelled  over  their  game  and  resorted  to  their 
weapons  with  that  readiness  which  becomes  almost  instinctive  in 
such  wild  regions?  The  attitude,  peaceful  and  slumbrous,  in 
which  they  lay  negatived  this  hypothesis,  one  which  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  first  to  dwellers  there.  Had  they  eaten 
of  any  poisonous  plant  or  fish  ?    No,  the  Indian  had  partaken  as 
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freely  as  they  of  the  «ancocA<io— had  probably  eaten  a  great  deal 
more  of  it  than  either  of  them.  Gould  he  have  murdered  them,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  drowsy  condition  to  stab  or  otherwise  over- 
power them  before  they  could  defend  themselves  ?  An  Apahuai 
does  no  murder  of  this  sort ;  besides,  where  was  the  motive  ?  Eob- 
bery,  the  only  intelligible  one,  was  precluded  by  the  fact  of  his 
carefully  guarding  and  handing  over  at  Limon  Bay  the  only  things 
about  them  which  would  be  valuable  in  an  Indian's  eyes,  a  watch 
and  chain,  a  ring,  their  revolvers  and  knives,  and  a  few  coins. 
Did  some  deadly  emanation  from  the  pestilent  soil  slay  them  in 
their  sleep,  inured  to  the  worst  of  climates  as  they  were  ?  If  so, 
how  did  we  escape  ?  Or  were  they  bitten  by  some  noxious  thing, 
some  venom-bearing  creature  of  untold  virulence  ?  There  may 
be  animals  of  which  we  know  nothing  capable  of  compassing 
destruction  in  this  mysterious  way,  but  the  bite  or  sting  of  none 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  (and  I  have  made  an  especial  study 
of  the  veneniferous  in  nature)  would  produce  such  a  result. 
Forked  and  crepitant  death  certainly  lay  within  a  few  inches  of 
them,  though  they  knew  it  not ;  my  rattlesnake,  sick  with  the 
approaching  casting  of  its  slough,  sulkily  coiled  its  heavy  fold^ 
within  the  securely  locked  chest  on  which  they  played  their  last 
game. 

But  these  are  conjectures  and  reflections  made,  not  upon  the 
spot  or  at  the  time,  nor  founded  on  examination,  but  long  after- 
wards. The  inward  fire  that  consumed  me  left  me  no  brain  or  life 
for  others,  the  vital  urgency  of  a  drink  of  water,  or  distress  for 
lack  of  a  moment's  fanning,  would  have  blotted  out  a  hundred 
deaths,  my  misery  was  all-devouring.  Before  noon  the  Indian 
had  given  them  such  scant  burial  in  the  mud  border  of  the  lagoon 
as  he  could  accomplish  unaided,  and  before  I  could  wake  to  any 
interest  in  the  world  outside  my  own  wretchedness,  the  day  came 
when  the  good  boy's  canoe  washed  up  outside  the  point  empty, 
and  he  was  seen  no  more.  Thus  must  the  mystery  of  their  death 
remain  unsolved  till  the  fierce  light  of  the  Last  Day  shall  beat 
upon  all  things  hidden  here. 

One  explanation  has  sometimes  struck  me  as  possibly  the  true 
one,  cumbersome  though  it  may  seem  in  detail.  (I  should  say 
that  the  reality  of  this  awful  event  was  quite  verified  by  the 
evidence  of  those  at  the  settlement,  and  that  it  was  not,  as  I  often 
hoped,  a  nightmare  born  of  my  drugged  and  fevered  brain.)  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  both  these  men  suffered  from  some 
form  of  ague;  such  is  the  normal  condition  of  existence  of 
almost  every  human  being  in  that  part  of  the  world.     It  is  quite 
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possible  that  both  may  have  felt  an  attack  impending  as  they  sat 
in  my  hut  that  night,  and  that  they,  knowing  me  to  be  a  doctor, 
had  helped  themselves  to  the  remedy  which  they  saw  me  take, 
avd  i/n  corresponding  doses.  Now,  curiously  insensitive  to  most 
drugs,  I  am  especially  tolerant  of  opium ;  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia gives  as  the  officinal  dose  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains, 
whereas  nine  grains  produce  no  soporific  effect  upon  me  (though 
acting  as  an  anodyne  in  case  of  pain),  while  I  have  swallowed  as 
much  as  half  an  oxmce  of  the  tincture  or  laudanum  (equivalent  to 
sixteen  grains)  during  an  access  of  fever — and  this  witliout 
*  habit,'  for  I  have  never  taken  a  single  grain  of  opium  except  for 
Ihe  relief  of  physical  distress  in  some  shape  or  form.  Such  an 
amount  as  I  took  that  evening  would  most  likely  prove  fatal  to  a 
system  differently  constituted  or  unaccustomed  to  the  narcotic. 

The  feasibility  of  this  solution  has  been  impressed  upon  me — 
not  very  logically,  perhaps — by  a  singular  and  somewhat  parallel 
instance  which  came  under  my  observation  in  this  country  a  few 
years  ago.  A  child  had  died  suddenly,  and  I  was  called  in  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it  had  been  bitten  by  a 
viper  or  not.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  marks  which  raised  the  inquiry  were  simply 
scratches  or  punctures  produced  by  thorns;  and  death  was 
ascribed  to  some  natural  cause — I  forget  what,  my  part  and  lot 
in  the  matter  being  strictly  confined  to  the  viper-bite  issue. 
Twelve  months  later  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  father,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  before,  and  from  his  symptoms  I  suspected  that  he 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  With  some  hesitation  he  at 
last  confessed  that  this  was  so ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
checking  the  recurrence  of  a  chronic  malady  with  considerable 
quantities  of  morphia  (which  is  the  active  principle  of  opium), 
and  that  he  carried  this  in  the  form  of  tiny  sugar-coated  pilules, 
each  containing  half  a  grain,  loose  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Pur- 
suing an  idea  which  occurred  to  me,  I  gathered  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  deceased  child  '  dressed  up  '  in  an  old  waistcoat  of 
his  father's  on  the  very  morning  of  his  death ;  and  tracing  this 
garment  into  the  possession  of  an  old  pensioner,  I  discovered  two 
of  these  morphia  pilules  still  sticking  in  the  lining  of  the  pocket. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  whole 
case,  that  the  poor  little  chap  found  what  he  took  to  be  some 
small  sugar-plums,  and  that  one  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  have  killed  him. 

Arthur  Stradling. 
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A  Big  Buck  Chamois. 


T>  EADERS  of  Mr.  Whymper's  fascinating  work,  The  Ascent  of 
JX  the  Matterhom,  will  remember  his  description  of  the  beantifol 
but  unfrequented  Val  Toumanche,  which  runs  down  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  Matterhom  to  join  the  Aosta  Valley  at 
Chatillon.  Upon  the  lower  slopes  of  a  grassy  Alp  at  the  head  of 
the  Toumanche  Valley  the  old-fashioned  aXbergo  of  Breuil  stands 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains.  Immediately 
to  the  north  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  the  Matterhom,  flecked  here 
and  there  with  streaks  of  snow,  tower  8,000  feet  above  the  spec- 
tator's head.  Its  western  arfete,  or  ridge,  broken  by  jagged  teeth 
of  rock,  descends  to  the  snow-slope  of  the  Col  du  Lion,  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  Alpine  passes.  The  Tete  du  Lion,  so 
called  from  its  shape,  forms  the  eastern  buttress  of  a  chain  culmi- 
nating in  the  Dent  d'Herens,  which,  though  dwarfed  somewhat  by 
its  proximity  to  the  gigantic  Matterhom,  is  still  a  splendid  and 
notable  peak.  From  the  Dent  d'Herens  the  range  bends  to  the 
south,  its  precipitous  sides  being  crowned  here  and  there  by 
aiguilles  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  in  height.  Switzerland  has 
nothing  finer  to  offer  in  the  way  of  mountain  scenery,  but,  owing 
partly  to  defective  accommodation,  partly  to  its  situation  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Val  Toumanche  is  less  known  or 
visited  than  it  deserves. 

One  evening,  early  in  September,  I  found  myself  at  Breuil, 
intent  upon  winding  up  my  season's  climbing  with  a  few  days* 
chamois  hunting.  With  this  purpose  I  awaited  with  some  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  my  guide,  factotum,  friend  and  chasseur, 
Jean  Baptiste  Perruquet,  of  Val  Toumanche,  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  village  which  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
rock-climbers  in  the  Alps.  He  was  engaged  that  day  in  crossing 
the  Matterhom  from  Breuil,  and  I  knew  he  could  not  arrive,  at 
any  rate,  till  late  in  the  evening. 
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I  was  told  after  dinner  that  two  hunters  from  Val  Tournanche 
bad  seen  a  big  buck  chamois  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent  d'Herens, 
which  here  descends  to  the  glacier  in  an  almost  unbroken  wall  of 
rock  4,000  feet  in  height.  The  place  was  only  three  hours'  walk 
from  the  inn,  but  they  had  left  him  undisturbed  in  his  haunt,  as 
a  stalk  was  only  possible  by  passing  directly  under  the  hanging 
ice-wall  of  the  Monthabor  Q-lacier,  and  they  had  not  cared  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  avalanches  which  rake  its  lower  slopes.  Chamois 
are  as  scarce  in  the  Val  Tournanche,  which  is  a  valley  of  chasseurs, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Alp?,  but  this  particular  buck  was  an  old 
habituS  of  the  locality.  With  the  cunning  born  of  age  and  expe- 
rience, he  had  selected  the  most  unapproachable  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  his  habitat^  and  for  many  years  had  defied  all 
the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  compass  his  destruction. 

Perruquet  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  twenty  hours'  hard  work,  but  it  seemed  only  fair  to  give 
him  a  light  day  on  the  morrow.  Accordingly,  as  the  upper  rim 
of  the  sun's  disc  was  appearing  over  the  Cimes  Blanches,  and  the 
higher  cliflFs  of  the  Matterhorn  were  already  bronzed  with  his  rays, 
we  sallied  forth  from  the  inn  and  strolled  leisurely  up  the  Alp 
which  descends  from  the  T6te  du  Lion.  We  were  in  quest  of  the 
buck,  but  more  with  the  view  of  passing  the  time  than  with  any 
serious  idea  of  having  a  successful  stalk.  An  hour  from  the  start 
we  halted  and  got  out  the  telescope.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
rocks  below  the  Monthabor  Glacier  revealed  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  chamois.  The  weather  was  deliciously  fine  and  warm,  so  we 
stretched  ourselves  on  the  turf  in  the  rather  vague  expectation  of 
something  turning  up  later  on.  After  breakfast  and  a  pipe  I 
was  just  settling  into  a  comfortable  doze,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  an  exclamation  from  Perruquet : 

*  Je  le  vois.  Ugh  ! '  he  added,  with  an  expressive  grunt,  *  qu'il 
est  gros !     Eegardez ! ' 

So  saying,  he  adjusted  the  telescope  for  me,  and  I  had  a  good 
look  at  the  chamois.  He  had  hardly  budged  from  the  spot  where 
the  hunters  had  seen  him,  but  lay  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
alternately  sleeping  and  cropping  the  coarse  grass  which  grows 
upon  ledges  and  in  crevices  about  the  precipices.  He  was  per- 
fectly unapproachable  in  his  present  lair,  as,  even  supposing  we 
could  scale  the  difficult  rocks  to  his  right  or  left,  we  should  be  in 
full  view  all  the  time.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until 
he  shifted  his  position.  To  the  left  of  the  chamois,  and  some 
di:>tance  below  him,  was  a  considerable  patch  of  green  grass, 
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separated  from  the  ice-fall  of  the  Monthabor  Crlacier  by  a  belt  of 
precipitous  rock.  Every  now  and  then  the  glacier  discharged  its 
chilly  artillery  down  a  rocky  couloir,  or  gully,  which  spread  out 
lower  down  into  a  slope  of  frozen  snow,  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  width.  It  was  Perruquet's  opinion  that  the  chamois 
would  descend  later  in  the  day  and  take  his  afternoon  meal  on 
the  grass,  and  this  would  be  our  only  chance  of  a  stalk. 

The  next  few  hours  were  passed  in  an  exceedingly  lazy  but 
pleasant  fashion.  We  basked  in  the  sun,  alternately  eating, 
sleeping,  smoking,  and  admiring  the  view.  The  thunder  of 
cataracts  and  the  occasional  roar  of  avalanches  blended  with  the 
softer  music  of  the  tinkling  bells  of  cattle  browsing  in  the  valley 
below.  Hardly  a  breath  stirred.  There  is  a  curious  charm  about 
a  fine  September  day  in  the  Alps.  The  air  seems  clearer  and 
purer  than  in  summer,  and  the  russet  hues  of  autumn,  combined 
with  a  peculiar  sparkle  in  the  atmosphere,  lend  a  beauty  to  the 
landscape  which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the 
days. 

Towards  two  o'clock  I  was  well  in  the  middle  of  my  third  nap 
when  I  was  again  awoke  by  the  voice  of  Perruquet : 

*  II  est  descendu.' 

My  hunter  had  been  right  in  his  conjecture.  The  buck  had 
come  down  to  feed.  Looking  through  the  glass,  I  could  distinctly 
see  him  browsing  peacefully  in  his  tiny  Alpine  pasture,  and  seem- 
ingly very  much  at  home. 

*  Eh  bien  !  quoi  faire  ? '  I  asked,  after  watching  the  chamois  a 
few  moments. 

Perruquet  for  reply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  up  at 
the  ice-fall.  A  stalk  appeared  feasible  but  by  no  means  easy. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  long  (Utour  to  the  left  over  the 
glacier,  which  was  a  good  deal  crevassed ;  then  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  falling  ice  across  the  track  of  the  avalanches ;  and,  finally,  to 
climb  the  precipitous  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  chamois.  We  first 
made  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  route  we  should  have  to  follow. 
As  we  looked,  a  white  pufiF  as  of  smoke,  succeeded  by  a  loud  and 
prolonged  roar,  drew  our  attention  to  the  ice-fall.  A  huge  block 
of  ice  had  detached  itself  from  the  main  mass  and  thundered 
down  the  rocks,  splintering  at  the  bottom  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, which  rolled  tumult uously  to  the  foot  of  the  snow-slope. 
I  had  seen  two  other  avalanches  fall  there  in  the  morning,  so  it 
was  evident  the  two  hunters  had  good  reason  for  their  caution. 
The  afternoon  was  wearing  on,  however,  and  as  we  must  soon 
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make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  another,  I  repeated  my  question 
to  Perruquet. 

*  Enfin,  e'est   un  gros ! '  he    exclaimed,    after   a   moment's 
thought ;  *  il  faut  essayer.     N'est-ce  pas  ? ' 

There  was  no  question  about  the  buck  being  ^  un  grop,'  and 
though  I  had  killed  several  chamois  I  had  never  succeeded  in 
bagging  one  of  these  solitary  bucks,  who  are  always  the  biggest 
and  wariest  of  their  kind.     In  the  end,  not  without  some  mis- 
givings  on   the   score   of  prudence,   we  packed   up   our   traps, 
shouldered  the  rifle,  and  set  ofl^     Descending  the  Alp  for  about 
half  a  mile,  so  as  to    strike   the   glacier  out   of   sight  of  the 
chamois,  we  scrambled  on  to  the  moraine,  but  the  side  facing 
the  glacier  ^as  so  steep  as  to  necessitate  steps  being  cut  with 
the  axe   before  we  could  get  on  to  the  ice.     We   crossed   the 
glacier  with  all  possible  speed,  looking  now  and  then  through 
the  glass  to  see  if  the  buck  had  moved.     He  continued  feeding 
tranquilly  as  before.     We  were  in  full  view,  but  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  him  to  make  us  out ;  although  two  or  three  gusts  of 
wind  (the  chamois-hunter's  chief  enemy)  made  me  feel  anything 
but  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  our  stalk.     At  the  foot  of  the 
range  we  were  completely  screened  from  view,  so,  turning  to  the 
right,  we  skirted  along  the  base  of  a  line  of  cliffs  some  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  in  height.     The  scenery  here  was  magnificent. 
Right  over  our  heads,  at  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  toppling 
ice-spires  glinted  alternately  blue  and  green  in  the  sunlight,  and 
between  their  shining  pinnacles  we   had  glimpses  of  the  dark 
and  frowning  aiguilles  which  dominate  the  chain.     The  glacier 
was  a  good  deal  broken  by  crevasses,  many  of  them  half  filled 
with  debris  which  had  fallen  (some  of  it  that  day)  from  above. 
A  steep  climb  up  some  frozen  snow  brought  us  to  the  avalanche- 
track  below  the  ice-fall.     Pausing  a  moment  to  take  breath,  the 
two  of  us  made  tracks  with  all  speed  across  the  dangerous  slope. 
It  was  rather  steep,  and  the  debris-filled  crevasses  prevented  our 
travelling  as  fast  as  I  should  have  liked,  but  nothing  fell  from 
above,  and  we  reached  the  other  side  in  safety.     Jumping  across 
the  achrundy  or  chasm,  which   always   intervenes   between  the 
glacier  and  its  enclosing  rock-wall,  we  scrambled  over  a  projecting 
rock  and  looked  round.     The  prospect  was  not  inviting.     Both 
above  and  below,  and  in  front,  was  a  steep  wall  of  ice-worn  rock, 
seemingly  quite  impassable. 

*I1  faut  retourner    en   arri^re   et  monter  plus  haut,'  said 
Perruquet. 
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This  proposition  I  met  with  a  prompt  aod  decided  negative. 
Sooner  than  twice  recross  the  ice-swept  slope,  as  he  suggested, 
I  would  have  let  the  buck  rest  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Closer  inspection  of  the  rocks,  however,  disclosed  a  tiny 
ledge  leading  down  to  a  couloir ;  and  another  and  still  smaller 
ledge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  couloir  seemed  to  afford  us  a 
chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  the  buck.  We  got  down  to  the 
couloir  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  ascent  on  the  other  side 
was  not  so  easy.  The  rocks  were  steep  and  slippery,  and  afforded 
little  hold  for  hands  or  feet,  whilst  a  false  step  would  have  en- 
tailed a  tumble  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  schrund  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  Out  chamois-hunting  you  have  to  trust  to  your- 
self. The  tourist  who  ascends  the  Matterhorn  or  Weisshom  is 
attached  to  two  sturdy  guides  who  will  probably  haul  him  up  if  he 
slips,  but  woe  betide  the  amateur  chasseur  if  he  fail  to  pay  due 
heed  to  his  going !  As  we  mounted  higher  the  rocks  grew  easier, 
but  what  with  the  exertion  and  excitement  my  hand  was  exceed- 
ingly shaky.  Unless  the  chamois  had  moved  he  was  now  less 
than  two  hundred  yards  off.  ^Stag  fever,'  that  disease  from 
which  the  oldest  sportsman  is  not  always  free,  had  got  hold  of 
me  ;  so  to  steady  my  nerves  I  exacted  two  minutes*  breathing-time 
from  the  unwilling  Perruquet,  who,  more  excited  even  than  myself, 
was  burning  to  press  on. 

And  now  we  were  at  the  edge  of  the  chamois's  pasture.  But 
where  was  the  chamois  ?  Slowly  and  as  noiselessly  as  possible  we 
crept  forward,  but  could  see  nothing.  Without  doubt  he  must 
have  heard  or  winded  us,  and  made  off  to  the  peaks.  Suddenly 
from  a  tiny  hollow  in  the  grass  where  he  had  lain  concealed,  the 
buck  sprang  up  and  bounded  up  the  rocks.  As  with  that  marvel- 
lous grace  and  agility  in  which  the  chamois  surpasses  all  living 
animals,  he  leaped  on  to  a  projecting  crag,  I  took  a  snap  shot  at 
him.  The  distance  was  well  over  a  hundred  yards,  and  I  made  no 
doubt  I  had  missed.  But  the  buck  paused  and  straddled  his  legs 
apart,  and  Perruquet's  practised  eye  saw  at  once  that  he  was  hit. 

<  II  I'a  pris,  il  Ta  pris !  Ne  tirez  pas ! '  he  cried,  fearing  if  I 
fired  again  the  chamois  would  roll  over  into  the  schrund  and  be 
lost. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  followed  my  own  idea  and 
given  him  his  coup  de  grace.  Painfully  descending  in  our  direc- 
tion with  his  near  hind  leg  badly  smashed,  the  buck  passed  barely 
fifteen  yards  below  us,  and  tried  to  escape  down  the  rocks  on  our 
right.    But  they  were  too  steep  and  difficult  for  him,  and  soon  a 
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rattling  of  small  stones  followed  bj  a  dull  tfaad  told  us  wbit  bai 
happened. 

*  II  est  tombe  dans  le  trou,'  said  my  guide  with  sundry  ex- 
pletives which  the  reader  may  fill  in  according  to  taste. 

Scrambling  down  to  the  edge  of  the  schrund  we  peered  over, 
but  could  see  nothing,  except  that  a  gout  of  blood  showed  where 
the  chamois  had  struck  a  hummock  of  ice  in  his  fall.  The  bottom 
of  the  chasm  was  shrouded  in  pitchy  darkness,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently at  least  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  with  overhanging  sides, 
and  Penmquet  showered  many  imprecations  on  the  unhappy 
beast  for  his  maladroitness  in  selecting  so  profound  and  impene- 
trable a  tomb. 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  afternoon,  so,  as  it  was  getting  late 
and  it  was  desirable  above  all  things  to  get  ofif  the  glacier  while 
it  was  yet  daylight,  we  made  tracks  homewards.  The  eSracSy  or 
ice-pinnacles,  gave  us  some  trouble  and  the  axes  were  called  intx) 
frequent  requisition,  but  at  six  o'clock  we  were  upon  the  Alp,  and 
less  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  Breuil. 

In  the  evening  a  council  of  war  was  held  as  to  the  best  means 
of  extricating  our  quarry.  An  enterprising  peasant  and  his  son, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  dried  chamois  flesh  through  the 
winter  months,  undertook  to  assist  Perruquet  in  his  arduous  task, 
and  early  next  morning  the  party  set  forth  armed  with  long  ropes 
and  made  their  way  to  the  spot.  Arriving  at  the  brink  of  the 
schrund  they  climbed  down  as  far  as  the  rocks  would  permit,  and 
the  elder  peasant,  planting  himself  firmly  on  a  narrow  ledge,  held 
one  end  of  the  longest  rope  in  his  hand,  while  the  gallant 
Perruquet,  tying  the  other  end  round  his  middle,  prepared  to 
descend  into  the  chasm.  Wedging  his  axe  firmly  into  a  crevice 
in  the  wall  of  ice  he  attached  a  second  rope  thereto,  and  holding 
both  ropes  in  his  hands  let  himself  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
floor  of  the  crevasse  was  of  ice,  and  at  first  the  place  seemed  as 
dark  as  night.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  sun  mounted  higher 
and  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings,  he  could 
discern  a  glimmer  of  daylight.  He  described  the  cold  as  being 
80  intense  as  to  be  almost  unendurable.  After  groping  about  the 
bottom  for  some  time  he  at  length  came  upon  the  body  of  the 
chamois  wedged  in  between  the  rock  and  the  ice ;  and  tying  the 
second  rope  round  the  beast's  neck  he  called  out  to  his  companion 
to  haul  him  up.  When  after  some  trouble  he  was  finally  restored 
to  the  light  of  day,  the  two  of  them  pulled  the  chamois  out  and 
carried  him  down  in  triumph  to  the  hotel. 
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The  scene  of  our  stalk  was  in  view  of  the  inn,  and  as  the  newi 
thereof  and  of  Perruquet's  plucky  adventure  in  the  crevasse  got 
noised  abroad  there  was  quite  a  small  gathering  of  natives  to  look 
at  the  chamois.  Among  them  I  noticed  the  leading  guide  of  the 
valley,  old  Joseph  Maquinaz,  the  grizzled  hero  of  innumerable 
ascents,  and  the  first  to  ascend  the  Matterhom  from  the  Italian 
side.  He  surveyed  the  beast  with  a  critical  air,  but  shook  his 
head  disapprovingly  at  the  notion  of  our  having  passed  under  the 
ice-fall.  The  buck  proved  to  be  as  large  as^we  had  anticipated, 
weighing  nearly  75  lb.  An  old  chasseur  pointed  out  to  me  that 
he  measured  more  than  a  hand's  breadth  between  the  horns, 
which  is  twice  the  ordinary  width,  and  he  said  this  was  an  indica- 
tion of  great  age.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  a  fine  head,  and  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  it  shortly  in  the  place  of  honour  over  my 
chimneypiece,  as  a  memento  of  the  most  interesting  and  ex- 
citing of  the  many  fctalks  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  High  Alps, 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 
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White    Heather. 


O'ER  the  moor  we  walked  together, 
Rose-red  like  a  shoaling  sea — 
We  were  looking  for  white  heather, 

Ne'er  a  tuft  found  we. 
From  their  pilgrimages  brought  it 

Many  careless  wanderers. 
You  and  I  had  longer  sought  it. 
But  our  luck  was  worse. 

Till  the  idle  search  you  quitted. 

Empty-handed,  and  were  gone — 
But,  with  labour  unremitted, 

I  have  still  sought  on. 
On  no  moor,  in  August  weather. 

This  blind  lane  the  plague  reeks  through 
Love,  to-day  I've  found  white  heather, 

And  I  wear — for  you. 


May  Kendall. 
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Mrs.  Fenton:  A  Sketch. 


By  W.  E.  Norris. 


CHAPTER  Xiri. 


THE  MOORES  remained  two  days  longer  in  Paris,  during  which 
time  they  had  several  meetings  with  their  friends  at  the 
Grand  Hotel ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Mrs.  Fenton 
returned  their  civility  by  inviting  them  to  dine  with  her.  Fred- im- 
plored her  not  to  do  this,  saying  that  he  was  sure  they  didn't  expect 
it,  and  that,  since  she  didn't  like  them,  it  would  be  better  and 
more  honest  to  refrain  from  cultivating  their  acquaintance ;  but 
she  answered,  smiling  :  *  I  don't  mind  accepting  favours  from  my 
friends  ;  I  would  rather  not  be  in  debt  to  my  enemies.  Besides, 
if  one  only  associated  with  the  people  whom  one  liked,  one's  circle 
woiild  soon  become  unhealthily  narrow.' 

So  the  Moores  came,  and  were  made  welcome,  and  departed 
after  an  interchange  of  polite  speeches  and  promises  of  speedy 
reunion  in  London.  Mrs.  Fenton  said  no  more  about  them  after 
they  had  gone ;  but  she  thought  about  them  day  and  night,  and 
the  thought  deprived  her  of  all  her  happiness.  She  had  been 
pleased  to  accuse  Susie  of  being  a  flirt ;  but  that  was  not  her  real 
opinion  of  the  girl.  She  knew  perfectly  well  why  Captain 
Claughton  had  been  rejected,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  she  was 
sure  that  Fred  knew  too.  Love,  which  in  some  respects  may 
deserve  to  be  called  blind,  is  only  too  clear-sighted  in  others; 
Mrs.  Fenton  was  at  all  times  an  exceptionally  observant  person, 
,and,  even  if  she  had  not  been  so,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult 
task  to  her  to  read  so  transparent  a  character  as  that  of  her  cousin. 
From  the  outset,  indeed,  she  had  been  under  no  illusion  as 
regarded  the  nature  of  his  affection  for  her.  He  had  been 
touched  by  her  sympathy,  by  her  kindness,  by  her  evident  love 
for  him ;  to  some  extent  also  his  senses  had  been  affected  by  the 
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influence  of  feminine  beauty  and  moonlight ;  but  with  the  first 
sight  of  Susie  Moore,  and  the  first  suspicion  that  Susie  might 
have  cared  for  him  all  along,  notwithstanding  her  apparent  en- 
couragement of  Captain  Glaughton,  all  these  feelings  had  been 
swept  away.  Everything  proved  it — ^his  scrupulously  honourable 
conduct ;  his  determination  to  remain  true  to  the  woman  whom 
he  had  asked  to  be  his  wife ;  the  exaggerated  precautions  which 
he  took  to  avoid  being  left  for  a  moment  alone  with  Susie  ;  above 
all,  his  desperate  and  most  unsuccessful  efforts  at  merriment 

Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  a  proud  or  a  magnanimous 
woman  would  at  once  have  released  the  young  man  from  his 
engagement ;  but  Mrs.  Fenton's  life  had  been  such  that  pride 
was  scarcely  possible  to  her,  and,  as  for  magnanimity,  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  displaying  that  virtue.  She  displayed  it 
in  some  measure  by  refraining  from  saying  what  she  thought  of 
her  rival,  for  whom  she  could  not  help  entertaining  feelings  of 
profound  contempt.  How  is  a  woman  who  possesses  beauty  and 
talent,  and  is  mistress  of  all  the  many  methods  by  which  men 
may  be  attracted,  to  help  despising  an  insignificant  and  not  par- 
ticularly .pretty  little  girl  who  has  not  even  wit  enough  to  retain 
her  hold  upon  the  man  who  loves  her?  To  be  sure,  the  insignifi- 
cant little  girl  had  succeeded  where  the  clever  woman  had  failed, 
but  that  was  not  so  much  creditable  to  her  as  discreditable  to 
Fred's  taste.  However,  Mrs.  Fenton  kept  all  these  reflections  to 
herself  and  tried  to  behave  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
This  being  an  impossibility,  she  wisely  abandoned  the  attempt 
before  long,  and  one  afternoon,  when  Fred,  with  a  somewhat 
gloomy  and  abstracted  air,  was  sitting  beside  her  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  she  said  quietly :  *  I  have  telegraphed  to  Albemarle 
Street  to  tell  them  that  they  may  expect  me  to-morrow.  Enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  I  think  we  have  had  about  enough  of 
Paris  now.' 

He  assented  readily.  His  readiness  to  assent  to  anything  that 
she  chose  to  suggest  was  not  a  very  hopeful  sign ;  but  at  least  he 
was  anxious  to  please  her,  and  she  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
that  so  docile  a  fianc^  might  be  easily  converted  into  a  devoted 
husband. 

They  travelled  to  London  on  the  following  day,  and  im- 
mediately on  their  arrival  there  became  very  busy.  They  were  to 
be  married  in  about  a  month ;  so  that  there  was  plenty  to  be 
done  and  not  too  much  time  to  do  it  in.  Congratulations  and 
gifts  began  to  pour  in  upon  them.     Sir  James  Le  Breton  came  up 
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from  the  country  to  express  his  hearty  approval  of  the  alliailc^ 
and  to  present  the  happy  couple  with  a  pair  of  candlesticks ;  the 
Master  of  All  Saints  sent  a  cheque  and  a  long,  kindly  letter,  in 
which  he  begged  that  the  privilege  of  giving  the  bride  away 
might  be  granted  to  him ;  many  of  Fred's  friends  requested  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Fenton ;  and  so,  what  with 
one  thing  and  another,  they  had  not  much  of  that  uninterrupted 
companionship  for  which  one  of  them  longed. 

Mr.  Breffit  was  quite  horrified  when  Mrs.  Fenton  coolly 
informed  him  that  she  intended  to  hand  over  every  sixpence  of 
her  money  to  her  husband  on  her  wedding-day,  and  that  she 
would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  prepare  such  documents  as 
might  be  needful  for  that  purpose.  He  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  his  life ;  he  assured  her  that  to  act  as  she 
proposed  would  be  most  unusual,  and,  he  would  venture  to  add, 
undesirable ;  Fred  also  declared  that  he  could  not  and  would  not 
accept  the  money.  Nevertheless,  she  carried  her  point.  To  Mr. 
Breffit  she  simply  said  that  he  might  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  talking,  because  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  he  ought 
to  know  that  argument  is  thrown  away  upon  a  woman  who 
has  made  up  her  mind ;  but  with  Fred  she  was  somewhat  more 
explicit. 

*  I  have  given  myself  to  you,'  she  said ;  *  surely  it  is  no  great 
thing  that  I  should  give  you  my  money  into  the  bargain. 
Besides,  it  ought  to  be  your  money,  and  it  would  have  been  yours 
but  for  a  little  misunderstanding.  If  you  only  knew  how  like  a 
thief  I  have  felt  for  the  last  three  months  you  wouldn't  try  to 
prevent  me  from  casting  this  burden  off  my  shoulders.  And 
after  all,  what  difference  will  it  make  whether  you  or  I  sign 
cheques  to  pay  the  butcher  and  baker  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  it  right,'  he  answered.  *  Just  now  it  may 
seem  as  if  it  made  no  difference,  but  one  can't  tell  wliiit  may 
happen  in  the  future,  and ' 

*  That's  just  it,'  she  interrupted.  *  Nothing  is  so  dreadful  as 
to  be  impossible,  and  if  we  were  to  quarrel,  or  if  you  were  to  tire 
of  me,  Fred,  or — or  think  worse  of  me  than  you  do  now,  I  would 
rather  not  feel  that  I  was  independent  of  you ;  I  would  rather 
that  you  had  the  power  of  making  what  arrangements  you  pleased 
than  I.' 

*  You  are  very  generous,  Laura,'  said  the  young  man, 

*  I  love  you,'  she  answered  simply. 

He  was  touched  and  a  little  ashamed,  without  quite  knowing 
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why.  *  If  we  ever  quarrel/  he  said,  *  it  shall  not  be  my  fault ; 
but  I  don't  think  we  are  at  all  likely  to  quarrel,  Laura.' 

And  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  he  spent  with  her 
be  was  both  more  affectionate  and  more  demonstrative  than  he 
had  latterly  been ;  so  that  when  he  went  away  she  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits. 

Most  of  us  have  a  conviction  which  may  be  illogical,  but  which 
experience  seems  to  support,  that  if  we  take  an  umbrella  with  us 
when  we  go  out  it  will  not  rain ;  in  much  the  same  way  Mrs. 
Teuton  hoped  that  when  once  she  should  be  married  to  her 
cousin  all  would  be  well.  *  Miracles,'  says  a  well-known  writer, 
*  do  not  happen.'  One  hardly  likes  to  be  so  dogmatic  as  that ; 
still  one  may  be  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  if,  in  the  case  of  a 
man,  love  ever  follows  marriage  instead  of  preceding  it,  the 
phenomenon  must  be  regarded  as  very  little  short  of  miraculous. 
Mrs.  Fenton  probably  knew  that  as  well  as  anybody ;  yet,  like 
other  people,  she  may  have  had  a  vague  idea  that  miracles  do 
happen — sometimes.  In  any  case,  she  felt  unusually  sanguine 
that  afternoon,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  construction  of  castles 
in  the  air,  wherein  of  course  Fred  Musgrave's  figure  was  a 
prominent  one. 

While  she  was  thus  pleasantly  employed,  the  waiter  opened 
the  door  and  announced,  *  Mr.  Dodd.' 

Mrs.  Fenton  half  started  out  of  her  chair  and  then  sank  back 
again,  the  colour  slowly  ebbing  away  from  her  cheeks  and  lips. 
A  terrible  thing  had  happened  to  her,  but  there  was  no  escaping 
from  it ;  all  that  she  could  do  was  to  summon  up  her  courage 
and  retain  her  self-control. 

Mr.  Dodd  entered,  holding  his  hat  under  his  arm.  He  was 
the  same  man  whom  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  at  Dawlish,  and 
he  wore  the  same  check  trousers.  His  coat  and  waistcoat,  how- 
ever, were  now  black,  and  in  the  button-hole  of  the  former  he 
had  stuck  a  huge  gardenia. 

He  said  :  *  Well,  Letitia,  I  hope  I  find  you  pretty  fit.  It  is 
a  good  many  years  since  we  last  met ;  but  upon  my  word  and 
honour  you  don't  look  a  day  older.' 

Mrs.  Fenton  did  not  rise.  She  gazed  silently  at  the  man  for 
a  second  or  two  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^'V^Tiat  do  you 
want  ? ' 

*  We'll  come  to  that  presently,  my  dear,'  answered  Mr.  Dodd, 
taking  a  chair ;  ^  let  us  have  a  little  friendly  conversation  before 
we  proceed  to  business.     I  am  sure  you  won't  refuse  to  gratify 
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the  natural  curiosity  of  an  old  a,cquaintance.  Ifc  would  be  most 
interesting  to  me  to  hear  how  you  come  to  be  living  in  a  swell 
London  hotel  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fenton.' 

*  That  is  my  name/  answered  Mrs.  Fenton. 

*  Is  it  indeed  ?  Well,  you  ought  to  know ;  but  if  anybody 
had  asked  me,  I  should  have  said  that  your  name  was  Letitia 
Watson.' 

*  Then  you  would  have  added  one  more  to  the  many  thousands 
of  lies  that  you  have  told  in  your  life.' 

*  I  observe  with  pleasure,  Letitia,  that  time  has  not  impaired 
the  natural  sweetness  of  your  temper.  Do  you  remember  an- 
nouncing from  the  platform  of  a  music-hall  in  New  Orleans  that 
you  hadn't  been  paid  for  six  weeks  ?  ' 

*  I  remember  it  perfectly :  you  richly  deserved  it.' 

*  I  think  not,  Letitia ;  I  think  that  in  your  calmer  moments 
you  must  have  seen  the  very  great  shabbiness  of  rounding  upon 
a  liberal  employer  in  that  public  way.  I  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  pay  my  artistes  as  long  as  I  had  money  enough  to  do  so; 
when  the  cash  box  was  empty,  how  could  I  pay  them  ?  But  we 
need  not  revive  bygone  unpleasantnesses.  We  parted  at  Otago 
upon  pretty  good  terms,  if  I  remember  rightly,  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  little  tiffs  that  we  had  had.' 

*  That  is  to  say  that,  after  having  cheated  me  of  my  pay  for 
several  months,  you  were  good  enough  to  cancel  the  remainder  of 
my  engagement  and  cry  quits.' 

*  Just  so.  I  have  often  thought  since  that  I  was  foolishly 
generous ;  because,  although  your  voice  was  never  worth  much, 
you  certainly  had  the  trick  of  attracting  audiences.  If  you 
knew  how  often  I  have  missed  you  and  wished  to  have  you  back 
again,  you  would  be  touched,  Letitia.  However,  I  never  expected 
to  see  you  again,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  and 
pleasure  that  I  recognised  you — and  noticed  that  you  recognised 
me — a  short  time  ago  at  Dawlish.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were 
ill-advised  in  running  away ;  still,  all  things  considered,  I  don't 
much  wonder  at  your  having  yielded  to  panic.  Personation,  my 
dear,  is  a  dangerous  game,  a  very  dangerous  game ;  and  when  I 
found  out  what  you  were  up  to,  I  made  every  allowance  for  your 
rather  rude  behaviour.' 

*  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Fenton  hoarsely. 

*  By  the  simple  and  straightforward  methods  to  which  my 
nature  inclines  me.  The  local  newspaper  informed  me  of  the 
name  which  you  state  is  your  own ;  I  called  at  your  house  and 
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was  told  that  you  had  departed  suddenly  for  Paris,  without  even 
leaving  an  address  for  letters  to  be  forwarded  to.  However,  I 
obtained  your  present  address  and  learnt,  on  inquiring  here,  that 
you  were  expected  to  be  in  London  about  this  time.  Further- 
more, I  ascertained  that  you  were  a  lady  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  that  you  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  handsome  fortune  of 
your  late  father,  the  Dean  of  I  forget  what  college  at  Oxford, 
This  surprised  me ;  because,  as  you  are  aware,  I  had  had  the 
privilege  of  being  well  acquainted  with  your  father  in  Canada, 
and  from  what  I  knew  of  him  it  did  not  seem  to  me  Kkely  that  he 
could  have  been  made  a  Dean  or  that  ho  could  have  had  a  very 
large  fortune  to  leave.  You  were  not  profoundly  attached  to 
him — indeed,  I  must  confess  that  he  didn't  treat  you  very  well- 
so  you  won't  mind  my  saying  that  a  more  drunken  and  dis- 
reputable old  reprobate  than  Jack  Watson  I  have  never  met  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Gratitude  is  not  your  strong  point, 
Letitia,  or  you  would  feel  that  you  owe  me  something  for  having 
rescued  you  from  the  drinking  saloon  that  he  used  to  keep  at 
Montreal.' 

*My  father  sold  me  to  you,'  said  Mrs.  Fenton.  *  Probably  you 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain ;  what  is  certain  is  that  I  derived  no 
profit  from  it.  Of  all  the  miserable  years  of  my  miserable  life 
the  worst  was  that  in  which  I  wandered  about  with  your  troupe 
and  sang  ballads  of  which  I  was  ashamed  in  music-halls  for  your 
benefit.  I  have  never  been  a  bad  woman ;  I  have  only  been  a 
most  unhappy  and  unfortunate  one.  Of  course  it  was  wrong  to 
personate  a  woman  who  is  dead ;  yet  things  have  fallen  out  so 
curiously  that  nobody  would  have  been  the  worse  for  it  if  you 
had  not  appeared  at  this  last  moment  to  ruin  me.' 

*Not  to  ruin  you,  Letitia;  nothing,  I  assure  you,  could  have 
been  further  from  my  wish  or  intention  when  I  looked  you  up 
than  that.  I  only  claim  a  share— a  very  small  share — in  your 
good  luck.  My  discretion,  like  everything  else  that  I  possess,  is 
for  sale,  and  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  place  a  prohibitory  price 
upon  it.  What  amazes  me  is  the  success  with  which  you  have 
carried  this  fraud  through.  I  always  did  full  justice  to  your 
talents,  Letitia ;  but  I  certainly  should  have  thought  that  such  a 
stroke  of  business  as  this  was  a  trifle  above  you.  How  on  earth 
did  you  manage  it  ? ' 

She  sighed.  *  It  was  less  difficult  than  it  appears,'  she  an- 
swered ;  *  everything  conspired  in  my  favour.  After  I  left  you  in 
New  Zealand  I  fell  in  with  q.  certain  Fenton   who  was  struck  with 
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my  voice  and  got  me  to  sing  for  him  at  concerts.  He  was  a 
decent  sort  of  man  in  those  days,  and  he  introduced  me  to  his 
wife,  with  whom  I  became  intimate  and  who  told  me  Iier  story. 
Her  father,  she  sj»id,  was  the  Dean  of  St.  Cyprian's  at  Oxford, 
and  she  had  run  away  with  her  music  master,  because  she  was 
unhappy  at  home,  and  because  she  had  an  idea  that  she  would  be 
able  to  make  her  fortune  as  an  opera-singer.  She  was  a  silly  sort 
of  woman,  but  she  was  a  lady  and  she  was  kind  to  me  and  I  liked 
being  with  her.  I  don't  know  what  her  voice  may  have  been  like 
when  she  was  a  girl — Fenton  always  declared  it  was  magnificent, 
so  far  as  it  went — but  at  the  time  when  I  knew  her  she  had 
almost  lost  it.  She  was  in  bad  health,  and  was  disappointed  and 
peevish  and  thoroughly  tired  of  her  husband,  who  was  also  pretty 
well  tired  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to 
me.' 

Mr.  Dodd  grinned.  *  I  can  well  believe  it,  Letitia.  And  so, 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Fenton  died,  and  you  stepped  into  her  shoes  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  she  died  at  Wellington,  where  I  had  gone  with  them 
and  where  we  managed  to  scrape  together  just  enough  to  live 
upon  by  means  of  concerts  and  music  lessons.  She  used  to  tell 
me  a  great  deal  about  her  father  and  his  relations  and  the  few 
friends  whom  she  had  had  at  Oxford,  so  that  I  knew  the  place 
and  the  people  just  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  there 
myself.  Very  soon  after  her  death  I  married  Mr.  Fenton,  and  as 
we  were  not  fortunate  in  New  Zealand  we  made  a  move  to 
Sydney.  However,  we  did  no  better  there,  and  he  had  taken  to 
drinking — in  fact,  he  drank  himself  to  death.  As  for  me,  I 
struggled  on,  and  the  Grovernment  House  people  took  me  up  and 
I  made  a  little  money.  Of  course  questions  were  occasionally  put 
to  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  told  some  of  the  ladies 
in  strict  confidence  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  Dean  Musgrave. 
As  poor  Laura  was  dead  and  buried,  there  seemed  to  be  no  great 
harm  in  my  identifying  myself  with  her,  but  I  never  dreamt  of 
claiming  her  inheritance,  because  I  never  dreamt  that  there  would 
be  any  inheritance  to  claim.  She  had  always  assured  me  that 
her  father  was  the  most  implacable  man  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  giving  or  leaving  her  a 
penny.  Then  one  morning  I  saw  the  advertisement  that  the 
executors  had  put  into  the  papers,  and  it  flashed  across  me  that 
the  great  opportunity  of  my  life  had  come.  1  sailed  for  England 
at  once,  and  my  claim  was  admitted  as  soon  as  I  showed  myself. 
I  only  had  to  face  one  persou  who  ha4  ever  seen  L^ura — tb© 
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Master  of  All  Saints,  a  kind-hearted  old  fellow  about  whom  she 
had  often  spoken  to  me.  It  was  a  great  risk,  but  I  came  out  of 
it  triumphantly.  You  know  what  a  capital  mimic  I  am.  Well, 
I  imitated  Laura's  way  of  speaking,  and  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
after  a  fashion  that  she  had,  and  I  sang  to  him  exactly  in  her 
voice.  After  that  he  was  ready  to  swear  to  me.  The  fact  is  that, 
although  Laura's  features  were  not  much  like  mine,  she  had  the 
same  colouring,  and  twelve  years  make  a  difference.  So  they 
banded  over  the  money  to  me.' 

Here  Mrs.  Fenton,  who  had  begun  her  narrative  in  listless, 
dispirited  accents,  but  had  continued  it  with  something  more  of 
animation,  paused.  She  shrank  from  mentioning  Fred's  name  to 
the  vulgar,  brutal  wretch  whom  she  associated  with  all  that  had 
been  most  detestable  and  degrading  in  her  life,  and  who,  she  felt 
sure,  would  only  see  in  her  engagement  an  additional  proof  of  her 
cleverness.  Nevertheless,  she  had  to  tell  him  about  it,  because 
in  no  other  way  could  she  place  before  him  a  statement  by  which 
she  hoped  that  he  might  be  influenced. 

*  Of  course,'  she  said,  after  a  brief  narration  of  the  facts, 
*  you  will  not  try  to  prevent  my  marriage ;  for  that  would  do  you 
no  good  at  all.  I  know  I  shall  have  to  pay  you  heavily ;  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  you  will  gain  nothing — absolutely 
nothing — by  threatening  me  with  exposure  after  I  am  married. 
I  have  already  made  arrangements  by  which  all  that  I  possess 
will  become  my  husband's  property  on  my  wedding-day ;  there- 
fore,  from  the  moment  that  I  am  Mrs.  Musgrave  I  shall  no  longer 
be  in  a  position  to  buy  you  off,  and  if  you  were  to  go  and 
denounce  me  to  my  husband,  he  certainly  would  not  give  you 
any  reward  for  your  pains.     Now,  how  much  do  you  want  ? ' 

Mr.  Dodd  looked  at  her  admiringly.  *You  have  genius, 
Letitia,'  he  remarked.  *  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  culpably  foolish  to  despoil  yourself  in  favour  of  your 
husband ;  but  your  circumstances  are  not  ordinary,  and  I  think 
yon  have  acted  sensibly.  Shall  we  say  five  thousand  down  ? 
You  will  hardly  call  that  exorbitant,  I  hope.' 

*  Very  well — on  the  condition  that  you  are  never  to  come  near 
me  again.' 

*  My  charming  Letitia,  it  is  for  me  to  make  conditions,  not 
for  you.  I  will  think  over  your  offer,  and  I  will  call  to-morrow 
about  the  same  hour.  You  had  better  have  the  amount  agreed 
upon  ready  in  bank-notes;  for  everybody's  sake,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  avoid  ghecjues  in  this  instance,     I  only  wish  that  I  could 
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afford  to  let  you  off  scot-free ;  but  in  the  present  depressed  state 
of  business  that  is,  unfortunately,  out  of  the  question.  Farewell, 
Letitia,  and  don't  forget  to  return  thanks  in  the  proper  quarter 
for  your  good  fortune.  It  isn't  every  man  who  would  have 
behaved  with  my  generosity ;  but  I  always  had  a  soft  heart  and 
I  always  had  a  particular  affection  for  you.' 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  unhappy  woman  burst  into  tears. 
She  did  not  believe  that  her  secret  could  be  kept.     It  was  true 
that  when  once  she  should  be  married,  she  would  be  able  to  defy 
Dodd ;  but  it  was  also  true  that,  if  he  chose  to  make  subsequent 
demands  upon  her,  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  meet  them 
rather  than  be  exposed.     And  he  would  understand  that,  and  he 
would  make  the  demands,  and  then,  sooner  or  later,  Fred  would 
be  sure  to  see  him  or  hear  of  him.     Perhaps  the  best  and  safest 
plan  would  be  to  confess  all  to  Fred  at  once.     If  he  loved  her, 
surely  he  would  forgive  her !     He  would  get  the  money  in  any 
case  ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that  his  wife's  name  would  be 
Letitia,  instead  of  Laura.     That  nny  man's  love  could  be  killed 
by  such  a  disclosure  as  she  proposed  to  make  did  not  strike  her 
as  possible.     She  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  a  high  standard  of 
honour  ;  she  knew  that  her  love  for  Fred  would  not  be  diminished 
one  whit  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  once  been  guilty  of  an 
offence  which  might  bring  him  within  the  arm  of  the  law ;  she 
thought,  too,  that  he  would  give  her  credit  for  the  restitution 
which  she  had  intended  to  make.     But  what  caused  her  to  hesi- 
tate was  that  she  feared  he  did  not  really  love  her  yet.     Some 
day,  perhaps,  he  would,  and  then  she  might  disburden  her  con- 
science.    When  she  went  to  bed,  after  many  hours  of  doubt  and 
thought,  her  mind  was  not  yet  made  up.     Whether  Fred  loved 
her  or  not,  she  loved  him,  and,  although  she  had  never  felt  any 
great  compunction  about  deceiving  him,  she  dreaded  inexpressibly 
the  reproaches  which  he  might  heap  upon  her  when  he  should  be 
enlightened,  and  when  he  should  be  bound  to  her  for  life.     *  I 
think  I  will  tell  him  to-morrow,'  was   the  last  thing  that  she 
murmured  before  she  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

Undecided  people  never  abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  previous 
night.  In  the  morning  everything  looks  diflFerent,  and  it  is 
especially  in  the  morning  that  common  sense  is  wont  to  assert  its 
supremacy  over  impulse.  When  Mrs.  Fenton  woke  and  collected 
her  ideas,  she  saw  very  clearly  how  tremendous  would  be  the  risk 
of  immediate  confession,  and  how  much  more  probable  it  was 
that  confession  would  be  rewarded  by  absolution  a  few  months 
later  than  at  that  particular  moment.  Her  duty,  to  be  sure,  was 
plain  enough,  but  happiness  just  then  seemed  to  her  a  more 
important  consideration  than  duty,  and  it  is  no  great  libel  upon 
the  human  race  to  say  that  in  that  respect  she  was  scarcely 
peculiar.  The  upshot  of  her  cogitations  was  that  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

The  first  circumstance  that  occurred  was  the  arrival  of  Fred 
Musgrave  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  Fred 
was  not  in  a  very  cheerful  mood.  The  fact  was  that  on  the 
preceding  afternoon  he  had  had  a  short  conversation  with  Susie 
Moore  which  had  disturbed  his  mind.  For  Susie  had  confided 
to  him  that  she  was  anxious  to  take  up  nursing  the  sick  as  an 
occupation,  and  that,  although  her  father  and  her  stepmother 
were  at  present  strongly  opposed  to  her  doing  anything  of  the 
sort,  she  hoped  in  time  to  overcome  their  prejudices.  Now,  when 
a  girl  of  nineteen  talks  about  becoming  a  professional  nurse,  it  is 
natural  to  surmise  that  she  has  been  crossed  in  love.  This  sur- 
mise may  of  course  be  wholly  incorrect,  but  it  invariably  suggests 
itself  at  once  to  the  male  mind,  and  that  Fred  should  have  been 
saddened  and  rendered  pensive  by  the  communication  made  to 
him  will  surprise  nobody.  Hence  he  was  a  little  absent-minded, 
and  quite  failed  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  tentative  observations 
which  his  betrothed  addressed  to  him. 

In  reply  to  certain  questions  of  hers,  he  said,  somewhat  indif- 
ferently, what  he  had  said  once  before,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  better  that  married  people  should  not  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  episodes  of  each  other's  past  lives. 

*But  there  might  be  a  good  deal  to  forgive,'  Mrs.  Fenton 
suggested. 

*  I  don't  see  that,'  he  answered.  *  I  shouldn't  feel  that  I  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  anything  that  my  wife  had  done  before  I 
met  her/ 
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*  Not  even  if  it  was  something  disgraceful  ?  You  know  next 
to  nothing  about  me ;  I  may  have  done  all  sorts  of  disgraceful 
things — how  can  you  tell  ?  ' 

He  roused  himself  from  his  abstraction  to  reply  rather  more 
gravely : 

*  I  have  complete  trust  in  you,  Laura.  If  there  were  anything 
that  I  really  ought  to  hear  about,  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  conceal 
it  from  me.  As  for  bygone  flirtations,  I  haven't  confessed  all 
mine  to  you,  and  I  don't  expect  you  to  confess  yours  to  me.' 

He  would  not  understand,  and  when  she  tried  to  put  him 
upon  the  right  tack  her  courage  failed  her,  and  the  words  died 
away  upon  her  lips.  At  length  she  said  :  ^  Men  are  less  inquisi- 
tive than  women,  I  suppose.  I  should  like  to  hear  everything 
that  you  had  ever  done  from  your  school  days,  bub  I  haven't 
asked  many  questions  or  obliged  you  to  tell  any  lies,  have  I  ? ' 

*  I  certainly  haven't  told  you  any  lies.' 

'  Ah,  that's  an  unpardonable  ofiFence,  isn't  it? ' 

*  Well,  I  think  it  is,'  he  answered  a  little  curtly.  *  At  any 
rate,  it's  the  one  offence  which  I  could  never  pardon.  People 
are  either  truthful  or  liars,  I  think  ;  and  if  they  have  been  false 
once  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  they  will  be  false  again. 
Yon  see,  it  isn't  possible  to  remove  them  from  temptation's 
way.' 

After  that,  she  gave  it  up  and  changed  the  subject.  All  the 
passion  of  her  nature  revolted  against  the  yoke  which  her  con- 
science sought  to  lay  upon  her,  and  revolted  successfully.  She 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  a  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  which 
must  be  decisive  as  to  her  chance  of  earthly  happiness ;  but  she 
determined  that  she  would  fight  it  upon  ground  of  her  own 
choosing,  not  under  the  most  disadvantageous  conditions  possible. 
Presently  Fred  took  his  leave,  having  ascertained  that  she  would 
not  want  him  that  afternoon.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  shopping 
to  do,  she  said,  and  she  was  not  so  cruel  as  to  take  a  man  to  shops 
with  her. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Breffit  called  in  Albemarle  Street, 
bringing  with  him  certain  documents  to  which  Mrs.  Fenton's 
signature  was  required.  She  was  at  home,  he  was  told,  but  the 
waiter  believed  she  was  engaged ;  in  fact,  there  was  a  gentleman 
with  her. 

*  Oh,  a  gentleman  ? '  said  Mr.  Breffit  laughing  (for  so  great 
was  his  acuteness  that  he  thought  he  could  guess  who  the  gentle- 
man was  likely  to  b^).     *  Well,  you  had  better  put  me  in  the 
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dlniilg-room  tlieo ;  I'm  in  no  great  hurry,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  disturb  Mrs.  Fenton.' 

There  was  a  dingy  little  apartment  in  which  Mrs.  Fenton  took 
her  meals,  and  which  was  shut  ofiF  from  the  front  room  by  folding 
doors.  Here  the  lawyer  seated  himself  and  began  to  arrange  his 
papers,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  to  wait  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so.  The  arrangement  of  the  papers,  however,  did  not 
take  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  that  was  completed 
he  could  not  help  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  in  the  next 
room.  First  he  noticed  that  the  masculine  voice  was  not  Fred's ; 
then  he  became  aware  that  it  was  a  very  angry  voice ;  and  then 
he  distinctly  heard  the  words,  *  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  the 
devil  you  haven't  got  the  money  ready  ? ' 

There  was  an  indistinguishable  murmur  from  Mrs.  Fenton  ; 
after  which  the  man's  voice  resumed  loudly:  *  Forgot!  Now, 
look  here,  my  dear  ;  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do  with  me.  I'll  give 
you  another  twenty-four  hours ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
must  be  paid,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  It  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  you're  trying  to  make  your  escape,  and  I  warn  you 
that  if  you  attempt  that  little  game  jou'U  be  sorry  for  it.' 

Mr.  BreflSt  was  an  honourable  man.  He  was  startled,  and  his 
curiosity  was  much  excited ;  but,  since  he  did  not  relish  the 
character  of  an  involuntary  eavesdropper,  he  coughed,  pushed 
his  chair  about  and  finally  knocked  at  the  folding  doors.  After  a 
momentary  pause  he  was  told  to  come  in,  and  as  he  obeyed  this 
summons  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  retreating  form  of  Mr. 
Dodd. 

Mrs.  Fenton's  face  displayed  some  signs  of  recent  agitation ; 
but  her  manner  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  She  said :  *  I  didn't 
know  you  were  here,  Mr.  Breffit ;  I  hope  you  haven't  been  kept 
waiting  long.' 

*Only  a  very  few  minutes,'  answered  the  lawyer,  considerately 
averting  his  eyes.  *I  have  brought  you  the  papers  that  I  told  you 
about.' 

He  proceeded  without  further  delay  to  explain  the  matters  of 
business  which  had  occasioned  his  visit,  and  found  her  as  sensible 
and  intelligent  as  she  always  was.  *  I  wish  all  the  ladies  whom  I 
have  to  deal  with  had  heads  like  yours,  Mrs.  Fenton,'  he  remarked. 
*  ily  usual  experience  is  that  I  have  to  repeat  the  same  thing  at 
least  three  times  to  them,  and  after  the  third  time  they  don't 
understand  a  bit  better  than  they  did  at  fir^t ;  only  by  then  they 
have  generally  arrived  at  a  vague  idea  that  I  want  to  swindle  them,* 
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*  Well,'  she  answered , '  I  dare  say  I  am  as  stupid  as  the  others  J 
for  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  about.  Can  I  do 
just  what  I  please  with  my  money  until  I  am  married  ?  * 

*  Undoubtedly.     Who  is  to  prevent  you  ? ' 

*  What  I  mean  is  that  I  haven't  bound  myself  to  hand  over 
any  specified  sum  to  Fred,  have  I  ?  On  my  wedding  day  I  shall 
simply  transfer  to  him  all  that  I  possess,  whatever  that  may  be, 
I  ask  because  I  may  have  to  make  some  rather  large  payments 
between  this  and  then.' 

*  Until  then,'  answered  Mr.  Breffit,  looking  a  little  grave,  *  you 
will  of  course  be  free  to  do  what  you  choose  with  your  own. 
When  you  speak  of  large  payments,'  he  added  presently,  *you 
are  alluding,  I  presume,  to  purchases  that  you  have  made.' 

This  not  being  a  question,  Mrs,  Fenton  did  not  think  herself 
compelled  to  make  any  reply,  and  a  rather  long  period  of  silence 
followed.     It  was  broken  at  last  by  the  lawyer,  who  said  abruptly, 

*  I  am  going  to  be  impertinent ;  but  I  must  trust  to  your  kind- 
ness to  excuse  me.  .That  man  who  was  here  just  now — wasn't 
he  trying  to  extort  money  from  you  upon  some  pretext  or  other  ? ' 

*  Did  you  hear  anything  when  you  were  in  the  next  room  ? ' 

*  I  overheard  a  word  or  two,  I  couldn't  help  it.  Am  I  wrong 
in  guessing  that  that  fellow  was  bullying  you  for  hush-money  ? ' 

Mrs.  Fenton  was  very  pale.  Her  lips  twitched,  and  she  made 
two  ineifectual  eflforts  to  speak  before  she  repeated  his  words 
interrogatively,  *  For  hush-money  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  that  is  too  coarse  a  way  of  putting  it ;  but  I  imagine 
that  he  has  some  claim  upon  you,  or  pretends  that  he  has.  Pro- 
bably he  knows  something  or  other,  something  that  may  have 
happened  in  Australia,  for  instance.  Now,  Mrs.  Fenton,  will  you 
do  me  a  great  favour  and  refer  this  rascal  to  me  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  I  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  him  much  better  than  you  will,  and 
most  likely  it  will  turn  out  that  you  have  been  scared  by  a 
shadow.' 

But  she  shook  her  head.  '  He  has  a  claim  upon  me,'  she 
answered;  *  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  it,  because  you  wouldn't 
believe  me  if  I  did.  I  shall  have  to  buy  him  ofiF.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  oflfering  to  help  me,  only  the  case  is  not  one  in 
which  I  could  ask  for  your  help.' 

Mr.  Breffit  looked  distressed  and  doubtful.     'If,'  he  began, 

*  this  matter  is  in  any  way  avowable ' 

'  Bat  it  isn't,'  she  interrupted,  smiling.  *  It  isn't  in  the  least 
avowable.     How  old  was  I  when  I  ran  away  from  Oxford  ?  Seven- 
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teen  ? — eighteen  ?  And  now  I  am  getting  on  for  thirty-one*  For 
a  woman  that  is  a  whole  lifetime,  and  all  sorts  of  nnavowable 
things  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  I  wonder  how  many 
men  or  women  would  dare  to  look  their  neighbours  in  the  face  if 
everything  were  known  about  them  that  could  be  known !  But 
most  people  are  lucky,  whereas  I  have  always  been  unlucky. 
Well,  goodbye,  Mr.  Breffit ;  I  mustn't  detain  you  any  longer.  I 
dare  say  you  have  business  to  attend  to,  and,  as  for  me,  I  ought  to 
be  shopping.  Thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me.  I  wish  I 
could  profit  by  it  to  the  extent  of  handing  Mr.  Dodd  over  to  your 
tender  mercies ;  but  unfortunately  I  can't,' 

She  got  up  and  extended  her  hand  to  him,  so  that  he 
could  only  accept  his  dismissal.  She  did  not  request  him  to 
keep  his  own  counsel  with  regard  to  what  he  had  overheard, 
which  he  thought  odd,  and  he  went  away  in  a  perplexed  and 
saddened  condition  of  mind  which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  her. 

Instead  of  going  out  to  do  her  shopping,  after  his  departure, 
she  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  sat  for  a  long  time  gazing  out  of 
the  window.  Nowadays  London  is  never  empty  ;  in  the  autumn 
especially  plenty  of  people  come  up  to  buy  their  winter  clothes 
and  see  the  new  plays,  and  Albemarle  Street  was  almost  as 
thronged  with  carriages  as  if  it  had  been  the  height  of  the  season. 
By-aud-by  one  of  them  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  soon 
after  which  the  waiter  delivered  a  card  and  a  note  in  a  coroneted 
envelope  to  Mrs,  Fenton.  The  missive  was  from  one  of  Lady 
Clamborough's  distinguished  friends,  who  had  just  heard  that 
Mrs.  Fenton  was  in  town,  and  who  wrote  to  beg  her  to  join  a 
small  dinner-party  and  meet  a  certain  celebrated  statesman.  *  He 
has  been  told  a  great  deal  about  your  wonderful  singing  and  is 
most  anxious  to  hear  you,  so  I  hope  you  will  be  good-natured 
enough  to  gratify  him.' 

She  tossed  this  invitation  aside  with  a  bitter  little  laugh. 
*  How  near  I  have  been  to  getting  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
I  ever  hoped  for  in  my  wildest  dreams ! '  she  murmured.  *  How  I 
should  have  jumped  for  joy  if  I  had  been  told  last  November  that 
in  a  year's  time  I  should  receive  such  a  note  as  that !  And  now 
it  is  of  no  more  good  to  me  than  any  other  scrap  of  waste  paper. 
It  Feems  hard  to  have  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  for  so 
many  years  and  to  founder  in  harbour  at  last ;  but  I  have  deserved 
it,  no  doubt.  Perhaps  that  is  what  Fred  will  say,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  Mr.  Breffit  will  say.  Poor  Mr.  Breffit !  He  is  not  at 
all  happy  at  this  minute.     He  is  thinking  Ihat  it  is  rather  shabby 
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to  take  advantage  of  what  one  has  accidentally  overheard ;  but 
then  again,  he  can't  disguise  from  himself  that  things  look  uncom- 
monly fishy,  and  that  poor  young  Musgrave  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  rush  blindfold  into  a  marriage  which  may  have  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  He  can't  decide  as  to  what  step  it 
is  his  duty  to  take ;  but  his  indecision  won't  last  long.  To-morrow 
morning  he  will  feel  that  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  put  Fred 
upon  his  guard,  and  Fred  will  be  rather  annoyed  with  him  for 
bothering,  but  will  nevertheless  turn  up  here  about  eleven  o'clock 
to  ask  what  it  is  all  about,  and  then ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  soliloquy,  but  rose  and  walked  to  a 
side-table  upon  which  she  had  placed  a  photograph  of  her 
betrothed.  This  she  took  out  of  its  frame  and  held  close  up  to 
her  face,  gazing  at  it  intently  for  some  minutes.  She  kissed  it 
passionately  once  or  twice ;  after  which  she  threw  it  away  from 
her  suddenly,  cast  herself  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  began  to  cry  and 
sob  hysterically.  Her  tears,  no  doubt,  relieved  her  and  did  her 
good ;  for  at  length  she  dried  them,  sat  up,  and  resumed  her 
articulate  musings. 

*  After  all,  I  have  had  my  day ;  and  nobody  ever  has  more. 
Nothing  lasts — not  even  love.  Love  least  of  all,  I  dare  say, 
though  I  know  so  little  about  it.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  lose 
everything  at  a  blow,  which  breaks  one's  heart,  than  to  lose  it  by 
slow  degrees  and  not  care.  Besides,  there  was  an  end  of  all  hope 
from  the  moment  that  that  man  detected  me.  I  couldn't  have 
kept  the  secret,  and  I  don't  think  Fred  would  have  forgiven  me ; 
it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  would.  Well,  I'm  glad  I 
forgot  to  have  those  bank-notes  ready ;  Dodd  will  never  see  his 
five  thousand  pounds  now.' 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Mrs.  Kenton's  forecast  of  the  course  to  which  Mr.  Breffit  would 
eventually  find  himself  impelled  was  verified  to  the  letter ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  course  any  honest  man 
could  adopt.  He  was,  as  she  had  understood,  very  reluctant  to 
act  upon  words  wliich  had  never  been  intended  to  reach  his  ear, 
and  during  that  afternoon  and  evening  he  remained,  as  she  had 
foreseen  that  he  would  remain,  in  an  imcomfortable  state  of  hesi- 
tation ;  but  when  morning  came  he  saw  quite  plainly  that  there 
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\7a8  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  Fred  a  hint.  The  mystery  must 
be  cleared  up,  he  thought.  It  might,  of  course,  turn  out  to  be 
some  very  trifling  matter  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  prove 
to  be  a  most  important  one.  For  his  own  jxart,  he  could  not  help 
fearing  that  she  had  married  some  man  out  in  Australia — the  very 
man  who  was  threatening  her  perhaps — and  a  family  lawyer  must 
not  connive,  or  even  seem  to  connive,  at  bigamy. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  going  straight  to  Bedford  Row  as 
usual,  he  turned  aside  to  Fred's  rooms,  where  he  found  that 
young  gentleman  at  breakfast,  and,  thinking  it  best  to  conceal 
nothing,  he  gave  a  truthful  and  concise  account  of  what  had 
taken  place  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

Fred  received  the  news  quite  as  Mrs.  Fenton  had  anticipated 
that  he  would  receive  it.  He  was  a  good  deal  more  annoyed  than 
alarmed  ;  he  thought  the  lawyer  rather  fussy  and  oflBcious,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  urged  upon 
him.  *I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me  about  it!'  he  exclaimed 
irritably.  *  Laura  and  I  have  agreed  to  pass  the  sponge  over 
what  is  past ;  if  she  has  done  this,  that  or  the  other  in  }ears  gone 
by,  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  it,  and  I  hardly  feel  that  I  am 
entitled  to  go  and  demand  an  explanation,  ns  you  suggest.' 

Mr.  Breffit  shook  his  head.  *  Perhaps  "  demand  "  is  too  strong 
a  word  to  use,'  said  he ;  *  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  request 
an  explanation.  This  man  has  some  hold  over  Mrs.  Fenton,  and 
if  you  don't  inquire  what  it  is  now,  you  will  certainly  inquire  some 
day — when  possibly  it  may  be  too  late.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Fred  rather  fiercely. 

*  Not  a  word  more  than  I  say.  No  man  can  allow  his  wife  to 
pay  blackmail.  Either  this  fellow  is  a  mere  bully,  from  whom  it 
is  your  business  to  deliver  her,  or  else  he  is  in  possession  of  some 
secret  which  ought  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  you.  I  express 
no  opinion  about  the  matter ;  I  only  caution  you  that  you  can't 
shirk  a  disagreeable  duty  by  ignoring  it.* 

The  truth  is  that  Fred  would  have  been  very  glad  to  ignore  it ; 
but  since,  after  that  explicit  warning,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  do  so,  he  presently  took  his  way  to  Albemarle  Street.  There  he 
learnt,  not  a  little  to  his  surprise,  that  Mrs.  Fenton  had  left 
London  for  a  few  days.  *•  But  I  was  to  say,  sir,'  added  the  waiter 
who  gave  him  this  information,  '  that  if  you  would  please  to  step 
upstairs  you  would  find  a  note  for  you  upon  the  table.* 

Fred  went  up  to  the  sitting-room  which  had  of  late  become  so 
familiar  to  him,  and  there,  sure  enough,  he  espied  an  envelope 
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addressed  to  *  F,  ilusgrave,  Esq.,'  which,  on  being  opened,  proved 
to  contain  several  closely-written  sheets  of  paper.  When  the 
waiter  had  left  him,  he  sat  down  to  peruse  these  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  impatience.  More  than  once  latterly  Mrs.  Fenfon  had 
seen  fit  to  send  him  lengthy  epistles  about  nothing  in  particular, 
and  he  thought  the  practice  a  tiresome  one.  He  supposed  that 
one  of  her  friends  had  asked  her  down  to  the  country  for  a  day 
or  two ;  he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  startling  announcement 
with  which  her  letter  began. 

*  My  dear  Fred, — I  am  running  away,  because  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  I  have  deceived  you  from  first  to  last,  and  now 
I  have  been  found  out.  I  am  not  your  cousin,  I  am  only  the 
widow  of  your  late  cousin's  husband ;  and  all  the  money  that  I 
have  spent  since  my  arrival  in  this  country  has  been  stolen  from 
you  by  me,' 

Then,  at  full  length,  she  narrated  the  true  story  of  her  life. 
She  told  him  how  her  father,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  had  sunk  to 
the  position  of  proprietor  of  a  drinking  and  gambling  saloon  at 
Montreal ;  how  she  had  grown  up  amid  surroundings  which  had 
been  hateful  to  her ;  how  she  had  been  ini^ulted  and  ill-treated ; 
how  she  had  been  only  too  thankful  to  effect  her  escape  from  such 
misery  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Dodd's  troupe,  and  how  at  length  the 
friendship  of  the  Fentons  in  New  Zealand  had  rescued  her  from 
a  thraldom  which  she  could  not  much  longer  have  endured.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  make  any  excuse  for  her  subsequent  conduct, 
remarking  that  she  knew  very  well  how  useless  it  would  be  to  do 
so.  *  The  only  thing  that  I  hope  you  will  believe,  Fred — but  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  will — is  that  I  really  loved  you.  Perhaps  it 
sounds  absurd  to  say  so,  because  I  have  robbed  you  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  suppose,  too,  that  I  have  prevented  you 
from  marrying  the  girl  whom  you  love.  However,  it  is  true;  and 
possibly  you  won't  miss  those  few  thousands  very  much,  and,  as 
for  the  girl  whom  you  love,  she  will  marry  you  now — and  so  all's 
well  that  ends  well.  All  wouldn't  have  ended  well  if  Mr.  Dodd 
hadn't  turned  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  you  will  say ;  but  that  is  as 
may  be.  Nobody  can  tell  what  might  have  been,  and  it  won't  do 
you  much  harm  if  I  go  on  thinking  that  you  might  have  been 
happy  with  me.  Anyhow,  you  will  never  see  me  again ;  for  I 
know  you  won't  set  the  police  on  my  track,  though  Mr.  Breffit 
will  tell  you  that  that  is  what  you  ought  to  do.  An^l  so  goodbye, 
my  dear  dear  Fred.     If  you  can  forgive  me  and  think  kindly  of 
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me,  you  will ;  and  if  you  can't — well,  then  I  dare  say  you  will  soon 
manage  to  forget  me.' 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  Fred  had  finished  read- 
ing the  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  has  been  taken  he 
was  not  disposed  to  think  very  kindly  of  its  writer.  To  begin 
with,  the  sensation  of  having  been  most  completely  and  success- 
fully made  a  fool  of  is  one  which  nobody  enjoys.  Moreover,  those 
who  reserve  their  confession  until  they  have  been  found  out  can- 
not expect  to  be  mercifully  judged.  Certainly  Fred  had  no  wish 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  police  or  to  see  Mrs. 
Fenton  in  the  dock ;  but  he  did  think  that  she  might  consider 
herself  extremely  lucky  to  have  got  ofiF  scot-free>  and  he  felt  no 
sort  of  pity  for  her.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  say  that  things  had 
ended  well  for  him,  and  to  assume  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  marry  the  girl  whom  he  loved  and  live  happily  ever  after- 
wards ;  but  that  only  showed  that  Mrs.  Fenton  judged  others  by 
herself,  and  took  far  too  low  a  view  of  human  nature.  How  could 
he  possibly  go  to  Susie  Moore  now  and  say,  *  I  have  loved  you 
all  along,  though  I  was  upon  the  point  of  marrying  a  woman 
whom  I  believed  to  be  my  cousin  and  an  heiress.  It  tarns  out 
that  she  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  that  the  money 
which  I  thought  was  hers  is  mine.  Consequently,  I  am  free  10 
consult  my  own  inclinations.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?'  Of  course 
he  could  not  make  such  a  speech ;  and  of  course,  if  he  did  make 
it,  he  would  be  scornfully  dismissed. 

However,  as  the  day  went  on,  he  became  a  little  less  indignant 
and  a  little  more  sanguine ;  because  further  reflection  showed 
him  that  the  situation  was  not  such  as  to  exclude  all  hope. 
General  and  Mrs.  Moore,  at  any  rate,  would  now  be  on  his  side, 
which  was  something;  and  eventually — not  at  once,  but  some 
day — he  would  perhaps  be  able  to  make  Susie  understand  how  it 
was  that  he  had  seemed  to  be  false  to  her.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  any  information  about  Mrs.  Fenton  at  her 
hotel,  nor  did  he  care  to  impart  the  news  to  Mr.  Breffit  that 
day.  He  returned  to  his  rooms  and  sat  there  smoking  and 
thinking  over  the  strange  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  destiny,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  strolled  round  to 
his  club. 

He  had  been  holding  the  evening  paper  in  his  hand  and  had 
been  bestowing  an  intermittent  attention  upon  its  contents  for 
some  time  before  his  eye  fell  upon  the  following  paragraph  : — 
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'  Dhowning  of  a  Passenger  between  Dover  and  Calais. — 
The  boat  carrying  the  French  mails  left  Dourer  harbour  last  night 
in  heavy  weather,  and  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
under  way  when  one  of  the  crew  noticed  a  lady,  who  had  been 
leaning  over  the  side,  suddenly  lose  her  balance  and  fall  over- 
board. He  at  once  gave  the  alarm,  the  engines  were  stopped, 
a  boat  was  lowered,  and  every  eflFort  was  made  to  rescue  the  un- 
fortunate woman  ;  but,  owing  to  the  high  sea  which  was  running, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  these  proved  of  no  avail,  and,  after 
some  delay,  the  steamer  proceeded  on  her  passage.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  name  of  the  missing  passenger  was  Mrs. 
Fenton,  and  that  she  had  taken  tickets  for  Paris.  Mrs.  Fenton's 
maid,  who  accompanied  her,  and  who  returned  to  Dover  by  the 
next  boat,  states  that  her  mistress  could  have  had  no  motive  for 
€ommitting  suicide,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  accident  was  solely 
due  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the  somewhat  dangerous 
attitude  in  which  the  deceased  had  placed  herself.' 

Fred  had  to  read  this  bald  and  uncompromising  statement  of 
facts  three  times  over  before  he  could  believe  in  its  reality.  Even 
when  the  evidence  of  his  senses  would  no  longer  allow  him  to 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Fenton  was  dead,  he  felt  more  stunned  and 
bewildered  than  sorry,  and  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  hurry  off  and  confer  with  Mr.  BrefBt.  Lawyers  are  not  apt 
to  be  stunned  or  bewildered  by  any  episode,  however  dramatic. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Breffit,  whom  Fred  presently  encountered 
upon  the  steps  of  the  club,  was  both.  He  had  seen  the  para- 
graph in  the  evening  paper  ;  he  had  gone  immediately  to  Fred's 
rooms  and,  not  finding  him  there,  had  proceeded  to  the  club. 

*  Good  heavens ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  what  a  dreadful  thing ! 
Of  course  you  have  heard  what  has  happened.  Poor  soul !  When 
I  saw  her  yesterday  I  had  no  conception  that  matters  were  so 
serious.  I  expected  to  hear  of  nothing  worse  than  some  foolish 
escapade;  at  any  rate,  I  quite  hoped  that  there  was  nothing 
worse  to  be  revealed.* 

*  You  think,  then '  said  Fred,  and  did  not  conclude  his 

sentence. 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  think  ;  I'm  afraid  it  looks  like  it.  But 
then  what  could  be  her  reason  ?  Perhaps  you  know  more  than 
Ido?' 

*  Come  home  with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,'  answered 
Fred  ;  *  we  can't  talk  here.' 

The  lawyer  was  much  astonished  when  he  heard  what  Fred 
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had  to  say,  and  no  doubt  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely duped  would  also  have  made  him  very  angry  but  for  the 
tragic  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  criminal.  Under  the  circum* 
stances  he  only  said :  ^  Poor  thing !  If  she  has  sinned,  she  has 
been  punished.  I  only  wish  this  accident  had  occurred  in  mid- 
channel,' 

*  Why  ?  '  asked  Fred. 

'  Because  I  fancy  that  in  that  case  the  action  of  the  tides 
might  have  spared  us  a  very  unpleasant  duty.  As  it  is,  I  fear 
there  will  be  an  inquest,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  at  that  inquest.     Nor,  I  should  imagine,  do  you." 

Mr.  Breffit's  apprehensions  were  justified  ;  for  a  few  days  later 
poor  Mrs.  Fenton's  body  was  washed  ashore  near  Dover,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  which  necessarily  followed  Fred  was  com- 
pelled to  make  statements  which  he  would  far  rather  have  kept  to 
himself.  The  whole  affair  excited  a  great  deal  of  public  interest 
and  curiosity,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it. 
However,  the  Coroner's  jury  decided,  quite  properly,  that  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant  them  in  assuming  that  the  deceased 
had  intentionally  put  an  end  to  her  existence,  and  a  verdict  of 
*  Accidental  death '  was  therefore  returned.  The  seaman  who  had 
witnessed  the  occurrence  deposed  upon  oath  that  in  his  opinion 
the  rolling  of  a  vessel  might  possibly  precipitate  a  passenger  over 
bulwarks  of  almost  any  height,  and  it  is  not  for  landsmen  to  set 
up  their  private  opinion  against  that  of  experts. 

Fred  Musgrave  had  his  private  opinion ;  but,  since  he  was  not 
asked  for  it,  he  did  not  give  it.  The  death  of  the  woman  who, 
if  she  had  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  would  have  been  his  wife  was 
a  great  shock  to  him,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  more  shocking 
still.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  in  love  with  her,  and  of  late  he 
had  known  very  well  that  life  as  her  husband  must  be  more  or 
less  miserable  to  him ;  yet  he  had  been  fond  of  her,  and  he 
bitterly  regretted  that  she  had  not  had  the  courage  to  confess  all  to 
him.  Had  she  done  so,  he  would  not,  of  course,  have  married 
her;  but  he  would  gladly  have  provided  her  with  an  income 
sufficient  to  keep  her  from  want  (for,  after  all,  she  had  been  a 
sort  of  connection  of  his),  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  dreamt 
of  taking  legal  proceedings  against  her.  So,  at  least,  he 
thought ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  have  acted  in  that 
way,  or  that  anything  short  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  occurred 
would  have  induced  him  to  pardon  one  who  had  done  him  so 
great  an  injury.     One  may  manage  to  forgive  a  pickpocket — 
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especially  after  restitution  has  been  made — ^but  it  is  less  easy  to 
forgive  a  woman  who  has  caused  you  to  desert  your  true  love  and 
the  motives  of  your  desertion  to  appear  so  painfully  and  evidently 
mercenary. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Fenton's  foresight  had  not  been  at  fault 
in  any  particular.  For  some  months  after  her  death  Fred  and 
Susie  did  not  meet ;  but  they  met  at  last,  and  then  what  had 
been  quite  sure  to  happen  did  happen. 

*  I  never  believed  that  you  wanted  to  marry  Mrs.  Fenton  for 
the  sake  of  the  money,'  Susie  declared ;  *  I  told  you  in  Paris  that 
I  didn't  believe  it.  I  thought  you  really  cared  for  her,  and — and 
I  don't  know  that  I  don't  think  so  still.' 

*  I  cared  for  her,'  Fred  returned,  *  just  about  as  much  as  you 
cared  for  Claughton.' 

*  Well,  that  was  a  great  deal.' 

*  Exactly ;  that  was  a  great  deal,  but  not  quite  enough.  Of 
course  you  are  entitled  to  trample  upon  me,  because  you  refused 
Claughton  ;  but  how  was  I  to  tell  that  you  meant  to  refuse  him, 
after  leading  him  on  as  you  did  ? ' 

And  now  Susie  made  an  avowal  which  proves  that,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  there  are  women  who  can  be  magnanimous 
upon  occasion.  She  confessed  that  she  had  fully  intended  to 
marry  Captain  Claughton.  Fred's  conduct  had  convinced  her  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  her,  and  she  had  thought  that  she  ought,  if 
she  could,  to  gratify  a  man  who  did  care  for  her  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gratify  her  father  and  Etep-mother.  Only,  when  it 
came  to  the  push,  she  had  found  that  she  couldn't  do  this,  and 
80  poor  Captain  Claughton  had  been  sent  to  seek  consolation 
elsewhere.  She  was  very  sorry  for  poor  Captain  Claughton,  she 
added. 

*  Oh,  he'll  be  all  right,'  said  Fred,  with  easy  optimism.  *  I 
don't  want  to  breathe  a  word  against  him ;  but  as  for  supposing 
that  Claughton  had  it  in  him  to  love  you  as  I  do — well,  really 
that  is  supposing  a  little  too  much,  you  know.'   • 

Susie  made  no  protest  against  this  very  unfair  judgment. 
When  we  are  happy  we  naturally  wish  other  people  to  be  so  too, 
and  are  apt  to  be  impatient  or  incredulous  if  they  give  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  are  not.  Cloudless  skies  are  exceptional ; 
but  sometimes  the  sun  shines  even  in  England,  and  when  it  does, 
the  best  plan  is  to  bask  in  it  and  avoid  consulting  the  barometer. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Susie  Moore  married  Fred  with  the  full 
approval  of  her  family,  and  perhaps  equally  needless  to  add  that 
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since  their  wedding-day  Mrs.  Fenton's  name  has  never  been  men- 
tioned between  the  young  people. 

By  other  persons,  who  have  not  had  the  same  reasons  for 
observing  a  discreet  reticence,  her  name  has  been  mentioned 
pretty  freely.  Mr.  Breffit  and  the  Master  of  All  Saints  have  had 
to  submit  to  a  sharp  scolding  from  Sir  James  Le  Breton ;  Lady 
Clamborough  has  been  much  annoyed  by  the  ironical  condolences 
of  her  friends ;  and  Mr.  Dodd,  when  in  the  safe  and  select  society 
of  his  intimates,  has  not  been  chary  of  strictures  upon  the  un- 
utterable meanness  of  a  woman  who,  after  solemnly  promising  to 
pay  him  five  thousand  pounds,  went  and  drowned  herself  without 
redeeming  her  promise.  But  nobody  is  remembered  long.  To 
be  forgiven  is  what  only  those  can  expect  whose  misdeeds  have 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  others  ;  but  to  be  for- 
gotten is  the  fortunate  and  inevitable  destiny  of  us  all.  It  is  the 
destiny  even  of  Mr.  Frederick  Musgrave,  although,  in  these  days 
of  his  prosperity,  he  has  produced  a  play  for  which  some  of  his 
admirers  are  so  kind  as  to  predict  immortality. 


TDE   END. 
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MUCH  as  critics  are  despised  of  men,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that,  in  some  sort,  we  are  all  critics.  Everyone  who  reads 
a  novel  or  sees  a  play,  and  gives  his  opinion  of  either  performance, 
is  a  critic,  although  he  does  not  publish  his  ideas  in  print.  Every- 
one, too — or  the  majority  at  least — is  apt  at  present  to  be  a  little 
intolerant  and  exclusive.  If  we  like  one  kind  of  thing  we  are 
apt  to  blame  every  other  kind  of  thing.  With  us  it  is  *  Eclipse 
first  and  all  the  rest  nowhere.'  Just  at  the  present  hour  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  any  Eclipse  in  the  stable  of  Fancy — any 
favourite  author,  dead  or  alive,  who  has  no  competitors  in  my 
appreciation.  But,  for  the  moment,  as  I  guess,  a  celebrated 
American  critic  and  novelist  has  chosen  Miss  Austen  for  his 
favourite.  If  ever  there  was  an  impeccable  artist  in  fiction,  an 
artist  perfect  and  irreproachable,  it  was  Miss  Austen.  Yet  one 
cannot  agree  that  all  the  rest,  in  England  even,  are  nowhere,  that 
all  writers  sin  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  this  type  of 
refinement,  truth,  and  humour.  Mr.  Howells,  in  the  November 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine^  appears,  if  I  do  not  misconstrue 
him,  to  hold  this  opinion.  *  The  art  of  fiction,  as  Jane  Austen 
knew  it,  declined  from  her  through  Scott,  and  Bulwer,  and  Dickens, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Thackeray,  and  even  George  Eliot, 
because  the  mania  of  romanticism  had  seized  upon  all  Europe,  and 
these  great  authors  could  not  escape  the  taint  of  their  time.  .  •  .' 
But  is  it  fair  to  regard  Scott,  for  example,  as  a  writer  who  started 
from  the  ideal  of  Miss  Austen,  and  then  was  corrupted  by  Hhe 
taint  of  romanticism'?  Scott's  remark  about  *the  big  bow- 
wow,' which  he  *  could  do  himself  as  well  as  anyone,'  is  very  well 
known,  and  was  worthy  of  that  generous  nature.  It  may  be  less 
familiar  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  the  review  of  Miss  Austen  in  the 
Quarterly  (No.  xxvii.),  and  said  there  in  public  what  he  thought 
in   private.      *She  has  produced  sketches  of  such   spirit  and 
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Originality  that  we  never  miss  the  excitation  which  depends  npon 
a  narrative  of  uncommon  events,  arising  from  the  consideration 
of  minds,  manners,  and  sentiments  greatly  above  our  own.  In 
this  class  she  stands  almost  alone  •  •  •  •  her  dramatis  personcB 
conduct  themselves  upon  the  motives  and  principles  which  the 
readers  may  recognise  as  ruliog  their  own  [life]  and  that  of  most 
of  their  acquaintances.'  One  is  obliged  to  supply  the  word  in 
brackets,  for  grammar  was  not  Scott's  strongest  point.  All  this 
is  perfectly  true.  Miss  Austen  is  supreme  in  her  own  dominion. 
But  there  are  other  dominions;  in  this  house  of  art  there  are 
many  mansions.  We  can  hardly  regard  Scott,  or  Thackeray,  or 
the  rest  as  persons  who  decline  from  the  ideal  of  Miss  Austen, 
because  they  attempted  hundreds  of  things  oa  which  she  never 
ventured,  and  did  them  admirably  well.  Mr.  Howells  might 
admire  Scott  more  if  St.  RonarCa  Well  were  the  central  type  of 
his  work,  and  if  he  had  retrenched  from  that  all  *  narrative  of 
uncommon  incidents.'  This  is  just  the  kind  of  individual  taste 
and  judgment  which  the  world  is  not  made  to  acquiesce  in. 
Balfour  of  Burley  is  an  uncommon  character ;  so  are  King  James 
and  Le  Balafre,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  Hal  of  the  Wynd,  and 
Martha  Trapbois.  Uncommon  they  are,  but  are  they  not  as  true 
to  nature  as  Anne  Elliot  or  Elizabeth  Bennett?  Is  it  wrong,  is  it 
failure  and  decline,  to  be  acquainted  with  and  to  paint  persons 
uncommon  as  well  as  common,  scenes  and  events  unfamiliar  as 
well  as  familiar  ? 

*  How  could  people,'  cries  Mr.  Howell?,  talking  of  us  *  poor 
islanders,'  *  how  could  people  who  had  once  known  the  simple 
verity,  the  refined  perfection  of  Miss  Austen,  enjoy  anything  less 
refined  and  less  perfect?'  Well,  there  are  good  qualities,  wholly 
beyond  Miss  Austen's  province,  which  people  desire  no  less  or 
even  more  than  they  desire  refinement  and  perfection.  All  per- 
fection, all  refinement,  all  greatness  are  to  be  found  in  Homer, 
but  it  was  only  the  Alexandrian  Philistine  who  said — 

There  is  room  and  place  for  many  other  poets,  novelists,  students 
of  human  existence.  If  one  might  venture  on  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  one  might  ask.  How  did  America,  once  familiar  with 
the  refinement  and  perfection  of  Hawthorne,  *  come  to  enjoy  any- 
thing less  refined  and  less  perfect  ? '  It  is  true  that  Hawthorne 
was,  knowingly  and  of  set  purpose,  romantic,  but  he  was  in  his 
art  perfect  and  refined.      Yet   the  Americans,  very  properly. 
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naturally,  and  inevitably,  enjoy  many  works  that  are  very  remote 
from  the  qualities  of  Hawthorne.  It  is  vain  for  criticism  to 
demand  that,  having  once  found  what  is  exquisite  in  one  style, 
we  shall  rest  and  be  thankful,  decliniDg  to  enjoy  what  is  less 
perfect  or  what  is  diflferent,  but  good  in  some  other  manner.  As 
the  poet  says — 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  thiogA, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

Mr.  Howells,  referring  to  me  in  a  very  flattering  manner  as 
'  an  ingenious  English  magazinist/  seems  vexed  that  I  have  spoken 
of  the  pleasure  and  consolation  which  the  old  age  of  Greorge  Sand 
found  in  Alexandre  Dumas.  I  had  asked  whether  Madame  Sand 
would  have  found  '  this  anodyne  and  this  stimulus  in  the  novels 
of  M.  Tolstoi,  M.  Dostoiefsky,  M.  Zola,  of  any  of  the  scientific 
observers  whom  we  are  actually  requested  to  hail  as  the  masters 
of  a  new  art,  the  art  of  the  future.'  Well,  I  still  think  that 
neither  anodyne  nor  stimulus  would  have  been  discovered — ^given 
the  circumstances  of  the  reader — in  the  works  of  those  masters. 
We  may  say  for  certain  about  M.  Flaubert  at  least  that 
Madame  Sand  knew  him  and  admired  him,  that  she  lent  the 
comfort  of  her  courage  and  wisdom  to  M.  Flaubert  when  his  own 
morbid  and  unhappy  temperament  was  shaken  by  unamiable 
criticism,  by  his  own  failure  to  win,  through  his  later  novels,  the 
success  which  attended  his  Madame  Bovary,  Madame  Sand  in 
her  correspondence  consoled  and  strengthened  him.  It  was  i^jot, 
however,  to  his  ^Education  Sentimentale  that  she  turned  for 
help.  *  When  I  am  ill,  anxious  and  melancholy,  tired,  discouraged, 
nothing  helps  me  like  a  book  of  Dumas,'  she  said  to  M.  Borie. 
For  these  qualities,  then,  of  vigour  and  consoling  diversion  one 
ventured  to  praise  Dumas,  without  denying  merit  to  M.  Zola, 
M.  Tolstoi,  M.  Dostoiefsky.  For  them  too  there  is  of  course 
ample  room ;  they  too  are  admirable  in  their  own  ways  and  in 
their  hour.  *  Perfection '  and  *  refinement,'  of  course,  one  cannot 
seriously  affirm  that  they  always  attain.  In  Anna  Karcnine^  for 
example,  there  is  a  disconnected  profusion,  a  crowding,  a  lack  of 
proportion  which  no  impartial  critic,  however  favourable,  can 
overlook.  These  defects,  at  least,  were  not  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Yet  we  may  admire  the  novel  even  though 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  Miss  Austen.  One  merely 
denies  that  these  admired  authors  are  *  to  have  the  whole  world 
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to  themselves,  and  all  the  time,  and  all  the  praise.'  Were  they 
granted  these  exclusive  rights,  perhaps  it  is  not  untrue  to  say 
that  they  would  Hum  time  into  tedium/  Any  exclusive  ad- 
miration, if  it  could  impose  its  idol  or  its  ideal  on  the  world,  and 
could  reject  everything  else,  would  make  literature  a  dismal 
affair. 


« 


In  one  respect  Sefior  Valdes,  whom  Mr.  Howells  quotes,  and 
Mr.  Howells  himself,  seem,  as  foreigners,  to  misunderstand  the 
taste  of  *  the  higher  classes  of  society,'  of  *  smart  people '  (as 
Mr.  Howells  puts  it)  in  France  and  England.  Senor  Valdes 
thinks  that  the  books  of  M.  Arsdne  Houssaye  and  M.  Georges 
Ohnet  are  *  much  in  vogue  among  the  higher  classes  of  society.' 
This  opinion  will  surprise  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  *  Gyp,'  as  it 
would  have  astonished  the  late  M.  Charles  Asselineau.  Mr.  Howells 
adds,  *  Doubtless  the  ideal  of  those  poor  islanders '  (ourselves)  will 
be  finally  changed.  If  the  truth  could  become  a  fad  it  would  be 
accepted  by  all  their  ^ smart  people.'  But  the  truth  to  Mr.  Howells's 
mind,  is  it  not  M.  Tolstoi  ?  About  *  smart  people,'  it  may  be 
asserted  that  Mr.  Howells's  favourite  authors  are  ilieir  favourite 
authors ;  that  Anwi  Kareaine,  for  example,  is  at  present  one  of 
the  most  ^  fashionable  '  of  novels.  It  does  not  at  all  seem  to  me 
that  this  vogue  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  novels. 
However,  if  intense  approval  of  M.  Tolstoi's  works  be  a  sign  of 
civilisation  (as  it  certainly  is  of  *  culture '),  let  Mr.  Howells  be 
comforted.  ^ Smart  people'  in  this  benighted  isle  are  on  the 
right  path.  They  prefer  Anna  KaHnine  to  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel.  I  am  not  *  smart '  enough  for  that  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  *  smart.' 


« 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  moral  with  the 
morality  of  Transatlantic  criticism.  Mr.  Howells  does  not  think 
it  much  *  to  be  the  death-bed  comfort  of  a  woman  who  is  supposed 
to  have  needed  medicining  of  a  narcotic  kind  from  a  past  of 
inedifying  experiences.'  The  lady  referred  to  is  Madame  Sand, 
against  whom  Mr.  Howells  throws  by  no  means  the  first  stone. 
A  person  may  be  old,  ill,  melancholy,  even  with  an  edifying  past, 
and  Mr.  Howells's  assault,  in  the  circumstances,  is  rather  edifying 
than  chivalrous.  On  the  whole  one  may  prefer  Mrs.  Browning's 
to  Mr.  Howells's  criticism  of  Madame  Sand's  character ;  one  may 
like  better  to  remember  her  masculine  virtues  than  her  unfeminine 
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faults.  But,  by  a  cruel  Nemesis,  Mr.  Maurice  Thompsou,  in 
America^  says  much  the  same  unkind  things,  and  I  think  as 
inappropriately,  about  Mr.  Howells*s  favourite,  Madame  Karenine, 
as  Mr.  Howells  himself  hints  about  Madame  Sand.  Madame 
Karenine,  as  Mr.  Thompson  very  plainly  says,  broke  the  seventh 
commandment.  Are  we  to  agree  with  him  that  she  is,  therefore, 
no  fit  heroine  of  a  novel  ?  This,  again,  to  a  poor  islander  seems 
to  be  pushing  morality  rather  far.  Nobody  is  likely  to  be  led, 
by  the  example  of  the  unhappy  Anne  Karenine,  into  *  unedifying 
experiences.'  However,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Thompson  may  be 
left  to  settle  between  themselves  the  precise  amount  of  error 
which  is  interesting  in  a  heroine  and  unedifying  in  an  author. 
For  my  own  part,  it  seems  that  I  think  fiction  *  ought  to  do  the 
office  of  hyoscyamus  or  bromide  of  potassium.'  I  do  not  know 
what  the  qualities  of  hyoscyamus  are ;  as  to  bromide  of  potassium, 
if  it  is  at  all  like  bromide  of  sodium  I  have  found  it  a  rather 
ineffectual  soporific.  If  I  really  thought  that  fiction  should  be  a 
soporific  I  should  be  thankful,  for  novels  of  a  sleepy  quality  are 
not  far  to  seek  even  in  American  literature.  But  one  rather 
holds  that,  among  the  boons  of  fiction,  we  should  esteem  that 
charm  of  "nepenthe  which  the  wife  of  Thon  of  Egypt  gave  to 
Helen.  Nepenthe,  as  Mr.  Howells  may  read  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Odysseyj  was  no  soporific,  but  something  rarer  and  better, 

Nr>7r€v^t-9  T  a^okov  re,  KaKutv  iTriXTjdov  aTruv  rwr, 

something  that  went  well  with  the  telling  of  a  story. 

*     • 
« 

Really  there  is  room  for  all  sorts  of  fiction,  if  we  would  only 
acknowledge  it  and  cease  to  regard  our  favourites  as  alone  in  the 
field.  This  habit  of  mind  it  is  which  makes  Mr.  Howells  write 
about  Mr.  Thackeray  as  if  he  were  mainly  a  *  caricaturist,'  as  if 
the  passages  in  which  the  author  comes  forward  exactly  like  the 
Greek  chorus  were  unmannerly  interruptions.  Others  cannot 
achieve  this  feat ;  it  is  better  for  them  not  to  try  it.  Fielding 
and  Thackeray  had  this  art ;  nobody  denies  that  Thackeray 
overdid  it  into  a  trick  sometimes  ;  we  all  have  our  defects.  But 
conceive  the  mental  condition  of  the  critic  who,  with  Beatrix 
Esmond  smiling  on  him  across  the  years,  can  speak  of  Thackeray 
as  *  the  caricaturist  Thackeray.'  It  is  much  more  kind,  and  even 
very  much  more  original,  in  Mr.  Howells  to  allow  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  produced  works  *  whose  beauty  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
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effect  of  a  more  poetic  writer  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy.' 
To  have  a  greater  than  Thackeray  here  is  no  trivial  consola- 
tion. Mr.  Hardy,  fortunately,  may  long  be  more  poetic  than 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  later  works.     As   the  author  of  Esmond 

says — 

For  a  man — to  let  the  truth  out — 

Who's  had  almost  every  tooth  out 

Cannot  sing  as  once  he  sung, 

When  he  was  young  as  you  are  young, 

Whf^n  songs  were  sung  and  lutes  were  strung, 

And  love  lamps  in 'the  window  hung. 

And  yet  his  unfriends  never  discovered  that  he  had    ^almost 

every  tooth  out.' 

«     • 

The  following '  Retrospective  Review '  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Muse 
who  does  not  seem  so  very  difficult  to  please,  and  who,  therefore, 
gets  the  more  diversion  and  delight  out  of  literature.  Most  of 
the  works  she  celebrates  are  unknown  to  mp,  but  I  dare  say  they 
are  all  entertaining. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

Once  more  November  *  brings  a'  hame ' 

From  moor  and  fen,  from  crag  and  torrent ; 
Once  more  begins  the  same  old  game 

For  all — or  patient  or  abhorrent. 
We  plod  along  our  different  roads 

Of  Life — or  gayer  or  humdrummer — 
And  are  we  helped  to  bear  our  loads 

By  books  that  we  have  read  this  summer? 

How  charming  were  The  Open  Doovj 

JaponerieSy  A  Country  Cousin^ 
Marooned^  My  Story  of  the  War, 

And  others — we  could  name  a  dozen. 
Oh  yes  !  among  the  varied  crew 

We  welcome  many  a  blithe  newcomer. 
And  feel  we've  gained  good  friends  and  true 

From  books  that  we  have  read  this  summer. 

Who  does  not  feel  the  blood  run  cold, 
The  pulses  leap,  and  heart  beat  faster. 

In  thinking  o'er  the  story  told 

Of  Ballantrae's  most  fiendlike  Master? 
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0:sbourne  and  Stevenson's  Wrong  Box ! — 

There  certainly  was  not  a  rummer 
Becord  of  most  *  unnatural  shocks ' 

Among  the  books  we  read  this  summer. 

Therefore,  0  authors,  old  and  new, 

From  earliest  to  latest  comer. 
Our  grateful  thanks  we  give  to  you 

Who  wrote  the  books  we  read  this  summer. 

J.  M.  G. 


Among  the  fortunes  of  books  what  can  be  more  curious  than 
the  delayed  success  of  Marie  BashkirtseflF's  Diary  ?  This  record  of 
the  life  of  a  pretty  young  Lady  Amiel  was  presented  to  myself,  I 
remember,  in  the  early  spring  of  1888,  I  did  not  care  for  the 
young  genius  who,  at  twelve  or  so,  fell  in  love  with  not  the  most 
possible  of  dukes;  who  told  us  so  frankly  about  her  physical 
perfections ;  who  hankered  and  yearned  so  much ;  who  had  such 
an  appetite  for  life,  such  a  famine  for  fame,  and  who  died  young. 

*  That  Muscovite  Minx '  was  what  one  felt  tempted  to  call  this 
most  precocious,  explosive,  and  introspective  of  her  sex,  *  C'est 
un  volcan,'  as  M.  de  Xaintrailles  exclaims  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
though  by  no  means  *  un  volcan  sans  tourist es.'  Then,  after  all, 
it  seems  that  the  diary  of  Marie  BashkirtseflF  is  a  real  diary — ^real 
confessions,  not  a  novel.  After  waiting  for  nearly  two  years  the 
book  secures  success,  is  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  many 
ladies  of  culture,  and  is  talked  of  everywhere.  Certainly  it  is  a 
wonderful  book,  *  very  curious,'  and  edifying  too  in  its  own  way. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  people  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  work 
were,  for  the  most  part,  so  late  in  discovering  Marie  Bashkirtseffl 
But  one  hopes  that  if  little  girls  must  fall  in  love,  it  is  rather  in 
the  manner  of  Mademoiselle  Loulou  than  of  the  Bussian  lady  of 
tender  years. 

It  cannot  be  plagiarism,  it  must  be  coincidence  that  furnishes 
Mr.  Fletcher's  shilling  novel,  Andrewlina,^  with  a  scene  that 
had  already  been  published  in  The  Sign  of  the  Ship.  Besearch  in 
back  numbers,  about  May  or  June,  will  discover  a  romance  in  one 
page,  by  a  very  young  author  indeed.    Like  the  Chevalier  Bourke, 

*  I  cannot  remember  his  name,'  but  there  is  the  ttorj',  which  I 
fear  Mr.  Howells   might   think  improbable.     Three   men  leave 

'  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 
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England  to  dig  for  gold  in  Australia,  There  they  excavate  a  way 
into  a  subterranean  hall,  stuffed  full  of  gold  and  precious  objects. 
This  very  scene  occurs  in  Andrewlina.  Men  digging  for  gold  in 
California  come  upon  an  iron  ring,  drag  up  a  rock,  and  find  a 
cavern  full  of  gold  neatly  stowed  away.  Mr.  Fletcher  cannot  well 
have  seen  my  young  author's  romance  before  he  wrote  his  own, 
and  of  course  if  he  had  he  would  never  have  borrowed  so  startling 
an  incident.  It  is  a  mere  coincidence,  though  not  one  that 
seemed  likely  to  occur  in  practice. 

«     • 

Here  follows  an  autumnal  poem  of  a  deserted  house,  a  curious 
thing  to  find  in  an  English  landscape.  As  Mr.  Mallock  bints,  in 
his  Enchanted  Island^  the  age  of  ruins  is  beginning. 

A   VIGIL. 

On  either  side  the  gate. 

Looking  out  o'er  the  land, 

The  two  tall  poplars  stand  ; 

Silent  they  watch  and  wait : 
A  red  rose  grows  by  the  fastened  door, 
And  blooms  for  those  who  will  come  no  more 

Up  the  pathway  strait. 

Empty  are  byre  and  stall, 

But  the  waters  plash  and  gleam, 

And  the  low  trees  by  the  stream. 

Let  their  yellow  leaflets  fall 
Bright  as  of  old ;  and  the  waste  vine  flings 
Her  strangling  tangle  of  leaves  and  rings 

O'er  the  ruined  wall. 

Who  Cometh  hushed  and  late 

Here  in  the  dusk  ?     For  whom 

Do  the  blood-red  roses  bloom 

And  the  faithful  poplars  wait  ? 
What  is  it  steals  through  the  crumbling  gate, 
With  soundless  feet  on  the  pathway  strait. 

In  the  twilight  gloom  ? 

GRAHAM   R.   TOMSON. 

•       « 

The  discussion  about  unsigned  newspaper  articles  in  the  New 
Review  is  not  likely  to  make  much  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
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journals.  If  anybody  signs  a  political  article  it  should  be  the 
man  who  wrote  it,  the  editor  who  altered  it,  the  persons  with 
whom  he  discussed  the  subject — perhaps  politicians  who  do  not 
write,  perhaps  the  owners  of  the  paper — ^and  then  the  proof-reader ; 
and  the  compositors  should  sign  too,  for  they  all  have. a  stroke, 
occasionally  a  bewildering  stroke,  in  the  performance.  No  single 
person  is  responsible  for  the  article,  and  it  is  absurd,  and  woald 
be  misleading,  if  one  of  them  put  his  name  to  it.  It  is  natural 
that  a  clever  journalist  should  dislike  being  anonymous  and 
missing  his  chance  of  reputation ;  but  he  can  try  his  hand  in 
literature  during  his  spare  time.  Naturally,  too,  a  man  may  be 
vexed  when  he  is  declared  to  have  written  an  article  he  never  saw 
or  heard  of,  and  is  called  all  manner  of  names  because  of  a  matter 
in  which  he  had  no  part  or  lot.  Yet  here  the  fault  lies  with 
the  noisy  persons  who  pretend  to  know  things  of  which  they 
know  nothing  at  all,  and  who  make  assertions  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  verify.  These  broils  are  quite  unimportant, 
and  do  nobody  much  harm.  Journalists  can  generally  take  as 
good  care  of  themselves  as  their  neighbours,  whether  their  articles 
are  signed  or  anonymous.  .     j 


Ihe  'Donna.' 

The  Editor  bogs  to  acknowledge  the  following  sums.  Cuntvibutions  received 
after  November  9  will  be  entered  in  the  January  Number,  in  which  will  also 
appear  the  annual  statement  of  account  and  a  report  of  the  work  for  the  year  : — 

L.  C.  10«.  Major  C.  H.  Fisher  5*.  *rew'  Workroom  U.  *  Donna '5/. 
M.  B.  2/».  Grf.  L.  D.  3*.  Bee  10*.  M.  Anon.  A  parcel  of  magazines.  The 
following  were  sent  to  the  Sisters:  A  man's  shirt  and  woman's  Garibaldi 
from  E.  M.  S.  Child's  mittens  from  H.  B.  S.  Parcel  of  clothes  from  A.  W.  P. 
17  vols,  of  Scribncr. 

The  Editor  begs  to  inform  E.  E.  E.  that  the  last  remittance  received  was 
5.9.  0;f.  in  July.     Bikkenhbad.— Parcel  not  yet  received. 


NOTICE    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  reqicests  that  his  correspondents  will  he  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer ^  before  sending  the  MS,  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  unshes  it  to  be  returned  in  case  of  non- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acci^ 
dental  loss.    AU  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Editor  q/*  Longman's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Bow,  London^  E.O, 
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Healthy    Reflections    for   the   New   Year. 

THE    HUMBX^    WSED. 
How  in  the  crannied  waU,  |     Little  flow«r— But  if  I  coalcl  anderstand    ] 

I  pinok  70a  out  of  the  cranDies,  I      What  70D  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  id  all.  : 

I  hold  yon  here,  root  and  all,  in  mj  hand,  |      I  should  know  what  Ood  and  man  u>. 


Cease  every  joy  to  ^mmer  on  my  mind ; 
But  leave,  oh !  leave  Uie  light  of  hope  behind. 
This  Is  not  th;  home ! 

THE  VALUB  OF  TO-DAY. 

tjo  here  hath  been  dawning 

Another  blue  day ; 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away  1 
Out  of  eternity 

This  new  day  is  bom. 
Into  eternity 

At  night  doth  return. 
Behold  it  aforetime 

No  eyes  ever  did ; 
So  soon  it  for  ever 

From  all  eyes  is  hid. 
Here  bath  been  dawning 

Another  blue  day ; 
Tbink,  wilt  then  let  it 

Slip  useless  away  J  _         _       _ 

T.   CAKLYLR.  [n.iW.,o««'H,«.««,*-^-^2-™^-™..™.«.... 

What  higher  aim  can  manattain,  than  conquest  over  human  pain? 

For  Health  and  Longevity,  ti»e  Eno's  *Fruit  Salt.' 

NHAT  EVERY  TRAVELLINe  THUHI  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IN  THE  WORLD  OUBHT  TO  CORTAII, 

A   Boxrrz.E:   OF  Elzvo's  'Fxtuirr   suli^t.' 

A  HahoDimedan  Munchl  durlsK  the  vraat  Mohurram  Festival  and  Ene's  'Fndt  Salt' 
BUUoD  BUS  Office.  Bunt,  OoUber  i,  1B8>  :-^SIr.— It  mir  InUmt  70a  to  knov  tbe  sSect  of  ;oDr  San't 
•FmltSilt'oaftllBiuilUin  tUioitf.  He  hud  neTer  hnrdDllt,  uid  \ruoonpliliiin|i  of  paJni  !■  ths  tM4 fm* 
(BecU  ot  onr.utInK  It  the '  Mobunui  FMtln>.'  bd  I  told  btm  le  tkke  *  boltte  from  aa.  ud  bt  did.  Ttw  AU 
atWr  bll  p4liii  were  goae,  ud  be  hitd  bItcd  tba  vbole  bottJe  \e  bit  fuiilj,  w)m  latd  thei  tell  dlOennt  peoiil'' 
He  DOW  Bwema  b;  11.  ud  tau  utilsisl  all  Ihe  other  Hihoimiediuii  In  thli  alt;  to  take  it,  and  tbii  Bitt 
ocruALLT  Ttnui  TC  IT  lit  uiul  thing  iiow.  Hell  xpleued  wlib  it  tbit  be  takci  mbmt  IibII  ■  boUlaaweek, 
1  MB,  Bir,  ToBii  tmj,  A  LixnTntiiT. 
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i  A    TALE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED   TEAHS  AGO. 

li  By  Val  Peinsep,  AssoaATE  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

i 

ri  <  Juste  Ciel  I  6claire  ce  peuple  malheureox  pour  lequel  je  desire  la  liberty. 

3  Libert^  1    EUe  est  pour  les  &mes  fibres  qui  zD^prisent  la  zuort  et  savent  k  propos 

/  la  donner  ;    elle  n'est  pas  pour  ces  hoicixes  corrompus  qui,  sortant  du  lit  de  la 

*  d^baucbe  ou  de  la  fange  de  la  mis^re,  courent  se  baigner  dans  le  sang  qui  ruisselle 
des  6chafauds.     Elle  est  pour  le  peup'e  sage  qui  cb^ht  rhuioaiiiti,  pratique  la 

V  justice,  m^prise  ses  flatteurs,  conualt  ses  vrais  amis,  et  respecte  Ja  v6rit6.   Tant  que 

vous  ne  serez  pas  un  tel  peuple,  6  mes  concitoyens  1  tous  parlerez  vainement  de 
la  libeit6 ;  vous  n'aurez  qu'une  licence  dont  vous  tomberez  victimes  cbacun  k  votre 

11  tour ;  vous  demanderez  du  pain,  on  vous  donnera  des  cadavres,  et  vous  finirez  par 

*  ^re  asservis.'—MADAMB  Roland. 


CHAPTER  I. 

the  couronne  d'or. 


IN  all  the  pleasant  environs  of  the  great  city  of  Paris  there  is 
no  pleasanter-looking  place  than  the  little  town  of  Sevres. 

Situated  about  half  way  between  the  capital  and  the  former  abode 
<  of  Royalty,  Versailles,  with  the  high  road  between  the  two  form- 

*  ing  its  long  straggling  main  street,  in  the  pleasant  summer  the 

II.  houses  seem   embowered  in   trees.     For  after  you  pass  the  old 

^  bridge  across  the  Seine  and  ascend  the  long  hill  the  woods  of 

St.  Cloud  stretch  for  miles  on  the  right  hand,  on  the  left  those 
«&.  of  Meudon.  The  road  itself,  though  steep  enough,  is  sunk  be- 
Sj  tween  two  higher  eminences  that  rise  on  each  side  above  even 

*'  the  tall  old  houses  of  the  town.     On  the  right,  as  you  leave  the 
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river,  lie  the  celebrated  Eoyal  Porcelain  works,  now  Royal  no 
longer.  Higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  little  church,  on  which  is  still  to  be  seen  the 


celebrated  double  L  interlaced  (*^0^)  which  formed  the  Eoyal 


monogram  of  Louis  XV.,  as  though  even  the  House  of  God 
required  the  same  mark  that  gives  a  priceless  value  to  the 
porcelain  of  the  time. 

Though  the  houses  of  the  little  town  are  most  of  them  the 
same  now  as  they  were  100  years  ago,  the  tawdry  eating  booths 
that  now  line  the  river's  bank,  where  the  Parisian  Jules  or 
Alphonse  of  to-day  offers  a  Sunday  dejeuner  to  the  lady  of  his 
affections,  did  not  exist,  and  the  steep  street  was  not  smoothed 
by  the  art  of  the  great  Macadam,  but  was  paved  with  irregular 
blocks  of  stone.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  half  way  between 
the  Porcelain  works  and  the  little  church,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road  coming  from  Paris,  where  now  there  is  a  large  com- 
munal school,  there  stood  a  thriving  hostelry,  with  its  mighty 
sign  swinging  before  its  hospitable  doors  ;  and  as  anyone  who  had 
eyes,  without  knowing  how  to  read  or  write  (if  he  were  a  French- 
man), could  tell,  the  name  of  that  hostelry  was  the  *  Couronne  d'Or.' 
For  such  a  crown  was  depicted  on  that  sign  as  satisfied  the  wildest 
idea  of  the  most  imaginative,  a  crown  on  which  the  boys  of  Sdvres 
firmly  believed  there  was  more  gold  than  existed  in  the  strong 
boxes  of  all  the  shops  in  this  town,  or  even  for  the  matter  of  that 
in  Versailles  itself.  The  memory  of  man,  in  some  things  so  very 
faulty,  could  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  there  had  been  no 
Couronne  d'Or,  and  to  the  same  dim  past  would  the  antiquarian 
have  to  wander  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  mystic  sign, 
the  hostelry,  and  the  family  of  Le  Blanc.  He  who  could  read, 
and  there  were  many  such,  could  without  difficulty  decipher  the 
name,  also  in  gold,  beneath  the  crown : 

*  Jacques  Le  Blanc — Traiteur.* 

Whether  it  was  from  a  love  of  tradition,  or,  perhaps,  to  render 
it  useless  to  alter  the  sign  in  which  they  firmly  believed,  it  is  a 
fact  that  all  male  Le  Blancs  for  several  generations  had  received 
the  name  of  *  Jacques '  at  the  baptismal  font,  as  the  curious  may 
discover  by  many  an  old  tablet  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

Sevres  itself  was  not  more  proud  of  its  celebrated  Royal 
Porcelain  manufactory  than  of  its  hostelry,  at  which  those  who 
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passed  between  Paris  and  Versailles  could  procure  an  excellent 
change  of  horses,  or,  if  they  cared  to  linger  on  the  way,  first-class 
cheer  and  comfortable  lodging.  The  *  Grand  Monarque  '  himself 
in  the  good  old  days  of  his  youth  and  success  had  more  than  once 
stopped  before  its  door  for  a  cup  of  wine,  and  Maitre  Le  Blanc 
was  wont  to  show  with  considerable  pride  the  cup  of  pure  silver 
which  had  been  used  by  the  King  and  reserved  ever  since  for 
Eoyal  lips  alone.  So  well  known  was  this  silver  tankard,  that  the 
fame  of  it  reached  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  one  day  driving  through  Sevres,  persuaded  her  Eoyal 
lover  to  stop  his  coach  as  he  was  passing  the  Couronne  d'Or 
and  demand  a  cup  of  wine,  as  had  done  his  Royal  ancestor.  The 
Jacques  Le  Blanc  of  the  time,  an  old  man,  with  tottering  knees, 
brought  forth  the  precious  goblet,  and,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  cour- 
tier whose  duty  it  was  to  place  it  in  the  Royal  hands,  he  said — 

*Sire,  this  cup  having  been  honoured  by  the  use  of  your 
Majesty's  great-grandfather,  has  been  ever  since  reserved  for 
Royal  lips.' 

*  Maitre  Le  Blanc,'  said  the  King,  *  a  cup  so  honoured  should 
be  sacred.'  Then  raising  it,  he  added,  *  A  la  Couronne  d'Or,'  and 
drank  a  hearty  draught.  *  My  friend,'  he  observed,  giving  back 
the  tankard  (always  through  the  hands  of  the  obsequious  courtier), 
*  let  the  crown  protect  the  cup  for  the  King's  use,'  and  he  pointed 
to  the  goodly  sign  that  swung  before  the  door. 

Maitre  Le  Blanc  saw  traces  of  disappointment  and  displeasure 
on  the  painted  face  of  La  Pompadour.  She  had  not  been  asked, 
as  she  had  hoped,  to  partake  of  the  Royal  draught.  As  the  good 
man  bowed  low  on  receiving  his  treasured  goblet  from  the  hands 
of  the  attendant  lord,  he  heard  the  King  remark  lightly  to  the 
baffled  favourite — 

*  Wert  thou  not  athirst,  ma  chere  ?  If  so,  let  us  requisition 
the  "  Service  of  the  Day." ' 

What  she  answered  Le  Blanc  did  not  catch.  The  door  of  the 
great  coach  shut  with  a  bang,  the  steps  were  put  up,  and  the 
great  vehicle,  with  its  eight  horses,  lumbered  over  the  uneven 
pavement  of  the  main  street  of  Sevres,  followed  by  the  coaches 
of  the  Royal  retinue.  Inside,  report  said,  all  was  not  peace. 
When  in  the  course  of  time  it  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the 
chateau  the  courtiers  remarked  that  the  King  passed  from  the 
coach  into  his  palace  without  a  word,  and  the  favourite's  eyes 
were  red,  even  through  her  cosmetics.  The  cup  was  kept^  un- 
tainted, but  King  Louis  came  no  more  to  the  Couronne  d'Or. 
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Since  that  day  it  had  been  the  fashion  for  all  the  great  nobles 
to  stop  at  the  celebrated  inn.  For  in  these  things  men,  and 
especially  courtiers,  are  like  sheep.  When  the  bell-wether  jumps 
over  an  obstacle  the  whole  flock  will  leap  in  the  same  place  even 
though  the  obstacle  be  removed.  So  the  great  bell-wether  of 
society  having  drunk  at  the  Couronne  d'Or,  Due  and  Marquis, 
Comte  and  Viscomte,  all  thought  it  their  duty  to  slake  their 
thirst  at  the  same  place.  The  fashion  continued  long  after  the 
original  actors  were  departed.  For  now  the  monarch  had  changed, 
and  two  generations  of  Le  Blancs  had  followed  their  august 
sovereigns  to  another  world,  in  which,  they  were  told,  but  hardly 
dared  believe,  king  and  subject  would  be  equal— and  still  the 
Couronne  d'Or  flourished.  What  mattered  the  troubles  of  this 
year  1789  ?  People  went  to  Versailles  and  returned  to  Paris 
whether  M.  de  Maurepas  or  M.  de  Calonne  or  M.  I'ArchevSque 
were  in  office.  Nay,  the  more  changes  the  greater  number  of 
travellers  ;  since  every  fresh  change  brought  with  it  a  host  of  new 
hopes,  new  aspirations,  new  men.  The  road  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles came  over  yon  old  bridge  and  up  the  street  of  Sevres  past 
the  Couronne  d'Or,  and  gay  gentlemen  and  gayer  ladies  still 
sought  favour  at  the  fountain-head  of  honours,  where  now  ruled 
liouis  XVI.,  most  excellent  of  men,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  gayest 
and  most  fantastic  of  queens. 

Sevres  was,  therefore,  right  to  be  proud  of  its  Couronne  d'Or — 
a  long  pile  of  buildings,  on  the  Paris  side  the  inn  proper,  on  the 
side  towards  Versailles  the  vast  range  of  stables  comfortably  hid 
behind  a  long  wall.  Everything— inn,  stables,  and  wall— wore  a 
well-to-do,  thriving  look  ;  the  windows  bright  and  dean,  the  very 
stones  carefully  whitewashed,  contrasting  favourably  with  its 
neighbours,  where  many  panes  were  wanting  in  the  dirty  case- 
ments, their  j)lace  supplied  with  paper  or  rag,  and  where  the 
walls  too  often  showed  the  mark  of  neglect  and  age,  time  with 
ravaging  hand  having  torn  down  the  plaster,  and  supplied  its 
place  with  its  own  favourite  covering — moss,  lichen,  and  mildew. 
So  Maitre  Le  Blanc  was  a  much  envied  man  as  he  stood  there 
at  his  door,  now  gazing  with  indolent  pride  at  his  well-known 
sign,  and  now  glancing  with  keen  business  eye  up  the  street 
towards  Versailles,  or  down  the  street  across  the  bridge  towards 
Paris  on  the  look-out  for  custom.  A  tall,  stout  man,  with  ruddy 
face  and  eyes  that  twinkled  with  good  humour  when  pleased,  but 
one  whose  temper  was  of  the  hottest  and  whose  tongue  was  of 
the  ijbarpest  when  he  was  contradicted  or  put  out.     Ill  fared  it 
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"with  a  servant  of  the  Couronne  d'Or  if  Msdtre  Jacques  caught 
him  or  her  remiss  in  their  duties,  for  a  notable  man  was  he, 
careful  of  his  own  interests.  Spotless  was  his  white  cap,  spotless 
his  white  coat,  spotless  his  linen  apron  tied  neatly  over  his  well- 
to-do  paunch.  In  the  girdle  was  stuck  his  sharp-pointed  knife 
that  glistened  spotless  in  the  bright  May  sun.  In  fact,  from  his 
white  bonnet  to  his  neatly  stockinged  legs  and  buckled  shoes,  he 
was  the  heau  ideal  of  a  landlord  who  was  not  above  his  work,  but 
gloried  in  his  reputation  as  a  *  Cordon  Bleu,'  who  could  serve  up 
as  good  a  dinner  as  any  man  in  Paris. 

*  T/eTW,  Rousselet,'  he  cried  to  a  passer-by  with  a  clear  voice 
and  merry  laugh  of  greeting,  *  how  goes  it  with  thee,  my  friend  ? ' 

The  passer-by,  a  dapper,  neatly  dressed  man,  a  good  deal 
younger  than  ^  mine  host,'  but  whose  thin,  seamed  face  made  him 
look  older  than  he  really  was,  stopped  opposite  the  speaker  and 
lifted  his  hat  to  wipe  his  heated  forehead. 

*  Not  well,'  he  grumbled ;  *  our  friends  yonder,'  nodding  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  Versailles,  *  get  ever  deeper  in  the  mire.' 

^  Thou  art  too  much  of  a  politician,  friend  Rousselet,'  laughed 
the  jolly  Jacques ;  *  to  every  dish  its  proper  seasoning.  Thou  canst 
not  make  a  'piece  de  rSaistance  of  ortolans,  or  a  soujflS  of  the  best 
haunch  that  ever  came  off  fat  buck,  therefore  what  business  is 
it  of  ours  what  they  do  at  the  chateau  ?  It  is  their  duty  to  look 
after  the  State,  as  it  is  thine  to  paint  pretty  pots  and  vases,  and 
mine  to  keep  things  going  at  the  Couronne  d'Or.  Amateurs  spoil 
the  best  dishes.  As  in  the  cuisine^  so  in  politics.  You  must  know 
your  ingredients  before  you  can  produce  anything  passable.  No, 
no,'  he  added,  sententiously  shaking  his  fat  face,  ^  let  them  be 
and  live  quietly,  that's  my  receipt.' 

^  Ah,'  answered  the  other,  ^  live  as  we  can,  till  die  we  must. 
Thou  and  the  majority  so  believe  and  will  believe  till  you  are 
roughly  wakened.' 

*  Thou  art  ever  so,'  cried  Jacques.  *  'Tis  thy  liver,  or  thy 
spleen,  thy  inner  man,  that  causes  thee  discontent.  I,  God  be 
praised,  am  of  a  happy  disposition,  and  care  not  that,'  here  he 
showed  the  smallest  possible  part  of  his  fat  thumb,  ^  for  anyone, 
provided  I  am  left  alone.  Comest  thou  this  evening  to  have  thy 
say  out,  friend  Bousselet  ? '  asked  he,  breaking  off  in  what  he 
had  thought  he  could  make  a  fine  pretext  for  a  speech,  on  catching 
sight  of  some  custom  coming  from  YersaiUes. 

*  Yes,  I  come,'  said  Bousselet,  *  d  bienidt,  my  friend,'  and  with 
his  usually  sour  expression  he  went  his  way.    Passing  up  the 
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street  he  saw  two  brightly  clad  young  men  clatter  by  on  horseback 
and  draw  rein  at  the  door  of  the  Couronne  d'Or.  Jacques,  cap 
in  hand,  was  ready  to  hold  their  stirrups  as  they  alighted,  and, 
bowing,  showed  them  the  way  into  the  house. 

*  Fool,'  grumbled  Eousselet ;  *  he  thinks  those  gay  sparks  come 
to  partake  of  his  cuinne^  and  he  drew  his  hat  tight  on  his  head 
and  clenched  his  fists  as  he  went  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  JACQUES  LE  BLANC. 

MaItre  Jacques  deceived  himself  when  he  said  he  had  no  care 
fojr  anyone.  In  that  he  was  not  singular.  Who  can  truthfully 
say  this  ?  What  man  that  lives  is  so  independent  of  his  fellows  ? 
Yet  we  are  all  fond  of  bragging  of  our  independence,  hoping 
thereby  to  deceive  the  world  as  we  do  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  a 
game  in  which  the  player  knows  no  one  will  call  on  him  to  make 
good  the  amount  of  the  stakes,  and  so  he  can,  and  generally  does, 
raise  them  at  his  leisure.  Who  has  not  played  it,  with  infinite 
satisfaction  to  himself? 

Jacques  Le  Blanc  had  one  absorbing,  engrossing  care — his 
daughter. 

Twenty  years  before  our  worthy  host  had  been  cAf/  (fo  cuieine 
in  a  very  noble  family,  and  had  there  fallen  in  love  with  Virginia 
Potier,  who  was  a  kind  of  proUgSe  of  his  noble  mistress,  half 
lady's  maid,  half  companion,  expected  to  be  always  in  attendance 
on  her  mistress,  and  treated  with  humiliating  condescension  by 
the  titled  frequentees  of  the  house.  Virginie  was  a  singularly 
attractive  woman.  She  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  insulting 
advances  of  every  man,  young  or  old,  who  claimed  the  privileges 
without  troubling  himself  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  noblesse. 
Being  set  above  them,  she  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  upper 
servants,  who  formed  a  class  and  kept  a  table  of  their  own.  The 
meekness  with  which  she  performed  her  duties  had  often  been 
noticed  by  Jacques,  whose  generous  nature  was  revolted  by  the 
insults  that  were  heaped  upon  her,  and  when  some  of  his  fellow- 
servants  talked  lightly  one  day  of  Virginie,  Jacques  not  only  gave 
them  the  lie,  but  threatened  them  with  personal  castigation  if 
ever  he  heard  a  word  to  her  diecredit.  As  Jacques  was  a  stout 
and  very  strong  man,  who  had  already  proved  his  prowess  on  more 
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than  one  occasion,  he  succeeded  in  silencing  his  fellows,  at  least 
in  his  presence.  His  chivalrous  conduct,  distorted  by  passing 
through  several  unsympathetic  channels,  in  due  time  reached  the 
ears  of  one  of  the  family,  who  straightway  spread  the  tale  and 
even  ventured  to  twit  the  cold  and  disdainful  Virginie  with  her 
conquest  of  the  amorous  cktf.  So  the  generous  sympathy  of  her 
almost  unknown  admirer  became  a  means  of  additional  humiliation, 
but  it  also  afforded  a  strange  consolation  to  the  solitary  girl  to 
know  that  there  was  one  man  who  disinterestedly  took  her  part, 
and  was  ready  to  fight  her  battles.  Unconsciously  she  smiled  on 
Jacques,  who  for  his  part  ceased  not  to  admire,  never  dreaming 
that  mademoiselle  could  possibly  entertain  any  feeling  towards 
him  but  gratitude  of  that  kind  to  be  repaid  by  a  passing  smile 
or  a  kind  word.  At  length,  Jacques  overheard  two  of  the  members 
of  the  noble  family  laughing  at  the  pretensions  of  the  cook  and 
slightingly  coupling  his  name  with  hers.  To  treat  these  young 
sprigs  of  nobility  as  he  would  have  treated  one  of  his  equals  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  in  those  days,  when  a  deep  line  separated 
the  bourgeoisie  from  the  noblesse.  Yet  he  would  not  allow,  for 
one  moment,  this  woman,  whom  he  humbly  admired,  to  suffer 
from  his  presence  at  the  chateau.  He  therefore  at  once  demanded 
an  interview  of  Madame  la  Marquise,  who  ruled  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Marquis  de  Boissec,  and  whose  patronage  had 
maintained  Virginie  in  the  house.  On  permission  being  granted, 
Jacques  boldly  entered  the  noble  presence,  cap  in  hand.  The 
Marquise  was  sitting  as  usual  at  her  embroidery  ;  by  her  side  sat 
her  pretty  companion,  book  in  hand.  Virginie,  who  had  risen  on 
Jacques'  appearance,  would  have  left  the  room,  had  not  Madame 
detained  her. 

*  Stay  where  thou  art,  child,'  said  the  grande  dame  pettishly, 
without  even  turning  a  look  in  the  direction  of  Jacques ;  *  what 
is  it  you  would  wish  to  say,  Le  Blanc  ? ' 

*  Madame,  I  demand  pardon  for  intruding,'  said  Jacques  hesi- 
tatingly, twisting  his  cap  in  his  hands  ;  *  I  have  come  to  request 
Madame  to  search  for  my  successor.' 

*  What ! '  cried  the  Marquise,  turning  towards  him  her  keen 
eyes  for  the  first  time.  *  Impossible!  We  are  quite  satisfied 
with  your  talents.  We  have  never  been  better  served.  I  must 
insist  on  your  remaining.'  This  fine  lady  was  greatly  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  though  she  prided  herself  on  her 
extreme  elegance  and  refinement,  viewed  the  satisfying  of  her 
somewhat  jaded  appetite  as  the  principal  occupation  of  her  day. 
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*  Still,'  said  Jacques,  *  I  am  forced  to  demand  that  Madame 
would  deign  to  accord  me  permission  to  retire  from  her  service.' 

*  Nonsense,'  cried  the  Marquise ;  *  sit  still,  child,  why  do  you 
fidget?  Nonsense,  Le  Blanc.  It  is  some  question  of  salary. 
Monsieur  will,  no  doubt,  at  my  request,  consent ' 

*  Pardon,'  interrupted  Jacques,  *  if  Monsieur  doubled  my  salary 
I  could  not  stay.' 

^  What  excuse  have  you  for  this  conduct  ? '  asked  the  Marquise, 
striving  to  restrain  her  temper. 

^  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,  Madame.  I  am  not  dissatisfied 
with  my  place.  The  service  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  me,  and  Madame  herself  has  been  kind  enough  to 
commend  my  humble  efforts.  Yet,  Madame,  being  a  free  man,  I 
demand  permission  to  leave.' 

Madame  la  Marquise  grew  pale  with  rage — perhaps  it  was 
partly  consternation,  for  what  person,  male  or  female,  can  afford 
to  lose  the  gratification  of  a  favourite  pleasure,  especially  when 
they  have  reached  that  time  of  life  when  pleasures  are  few  ? 

^Virginie,'  she  cried,  ^knowest  thou  anything  of  this?  I 
insist  on  knowing,  girl.  Sit  not  there  with  that  innocent  smile 
on  thy  lips.    Is  what  I  have  heard  true  ?    Has  this  man  dared ' 

*  Madame,  Madame,'  interrupted  Jacques  imploringly,  *  be  not 
unjust,  and  you,  Mademoiselle,  pardon  me  for  the  insults  I  have 
innocently  brought  upon  you.' 

*  What  impertinence  ! '  screamed  the  Marquise. 

*  Believe  me.  Mademoiselle,'  continued  Jacques,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  his  irate  mistress,  *  it  was  to  spare  you  the  reproaches  I 
hear  have  been  heaped  upon  you  on  my  account  that  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go.  I  have  done  my  best  to  give  the  lie  to  these 
reports.  Madame  la  Marquise  has  herself  showed  me  that  they 
have  reached  even  her  ears.  Let  me  then  leave,  that  Mademoiselle 
may  regain  the  favour  of  Madame.  What  am  I,  or  the  likes  of 
me,  that  the  happiness  of  such  a  lady  should  be  one  moment 
disturbed  ? ' 

The  Marquise  had  been  speechless  with  rage. 

*  Leave  the  room,'  she  cried,  ringing  the  bell  violently,  *  I'll 
have  you  turned  out  of  my  house.  And  thou,  wretch ! '  turning 
to  Virginie,  *  go  to  thy  own  room  and  wait  there  till  I  determine 
what  shall  be  done  with  thee.' 

But  Virginie,  who  had  risen  from  her  low  chair,  stood  pale 
and  still  a  moment.  Then  to  the  great  lady's  astonishment  she 
walked  to  Jacques  Le  Blanc  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 
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^  You  are  a  brave  man,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^  and  a  generous 
man.  You  are  leaving  here — ^you  shall  not  go  alone.  Take  me 
with  you.  Among  these,  in  this  fi&mily,  I  receive  nothing  but 
distrust  or  insult ;  with  you  I  shall  be  safe  from  both.  Let  me 
then  go  with  you,  if  you  care  for  one  so  helpless  and  friendless  as 
I  am.' 

La  Marquise  was  dumb  with  astonishment,  and  even  Jacques 
was  so  taken  aback  and  bewildered  that  he  stood  speechless.  The 
groom  of  the  chambers  entered  the  room.  The  lady  pointed  to 
the  pair. 

*  Baptiste  ! '  she  shouted,  *  have  those  two  turned  out  of  the 
house  at  once.  Shameless  girl !  is  it  for  this  I  have  treated  thee 
as  an  equal  all  these  years  ?  Thou  and  thy  paramour  shall  pack 
together  this  instant.  Why  do  you  stand  there  like  a  fool  ? '  she 
said  to  the  servant.     *  Turn  them  out,  I  say.' 

But  Jacques  had  recovered  himself. 

*  Madame,'  he  said,  *  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  our  de- 
parture. Mademoiselle  Virginie  is  under  my  protection  now,  and 
please  God  she  shall  not  repent  of  her  choice.' 

He  offered  his  arm  to  the  girl,  and  bowing  with  the  air  of  a 
grand  seigneur  he  left  the  room  with  Virginie. 

Thus  Jacques  Le  Blanc  won  his  wife.  He  took  her  home  to 
his  father,  the  host  of  the  Couronne  d'Or,  successor  to  the  grey- 
haired  Le  Blanc  of  the  Louis  XV.  episode,  himself  now  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  husband  and  wife  were  soon  absorbed  with  the 
business  which  on  the  death  of  the  father  devolved  on  Jacques. 
Before  this  event  occiured  a  daughter  had  been  bom  to  the  two, 
whom  they  called  Virginie  after  the  mother.  This  little  one  was 
idolized  by  her  parents.  How  they  marked  her  dawning  intelli- 
gence, noting  with  pride  each  first  laugh,  first  recognition,  first 
crow  of  delight,  as  though  there  had  never  been  a  baby  in  the 
world  before  !  When  the  child  learnt  to  walk  Madame  Le  Blanc 
would  sit  during  the  summer  in  the  garden  pretending  to  work, 
while  she  watched  the  tiny  thing  at  play;  and  Jacques  would 
thrust  his  honest  face  through  the  window,  unmindful  of  pot  and 
saucepan,  and  make  grotesque  and  comical  noises  to  attract  his 
daughter's  attention.  There  never  were  two  people  more  happy. 
Jacques  was  so  proud  of  his  wife,  of  her  beauty,  her  superior 
intelligence — nay,  even  of  her  being  his  wife — that  his  sharp  temper 
became  quite  changed  under  her  benign  influence  and  his  quick 
tongue  forgot  to  scold.     Madame  Le  Blanc  was  content  with  the 
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worship  of  this  simple,  honest  fellow,  whose  every  effort  was  to 
please  her. 

Alas !  their  happiness  lasted  but  too  short  a  time.  When  the 
little  Virginie  was  seven  years  old,  Madame  Le  Blanc  died.  Hers 
was  a  painless  death,  a  quiet  fading  away,  till  the  time  when  her 
last  breath  was  so  faint  that  the  moment  of  her  final  passing 
away  was  unperceived  by  those  around.  Prostrated  with  grie^ 
it  was  long  before  poor  Jacques  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
discharge  his  ordinary  duties.  Little  Virginie  was  his  sole 
comfort.  With  her  he  seemed  to  live  in  the  society  of  his  lost 
wife.  Yet,  poor  man,  he  had  faithfully  promised  she  should  not 
be  brought  up  at  the  Couronne  d'Or.  Madame  Le  Blanc,  a 
woman  of  superior  education,  was  anxious  her  daughter  should 
receive  more  advantages  than  were  ordinarily  afforded  to  women 
of  her  class.  She  had  an  elder  sister  who  was  a  nun  in  a  convent 
at  Ghartres,  with  whom  she  had  already  carried  on  a  correspondence 
as  to  the  education  of  her  daughter.  It  was  to  this  convent,  to 
which  was  attached  an  excellent  school,  that  Jacques  had  pro* 
mised  to  send  his  little  girl.  It  was  a  dreadful  grief  for  him  to 
lose  her.  He  would  be  doubly  bereft  without  wife  or  child.  It 
was  as  death  to  him.  But  the  faithful  fellow  never  for  one 
instant  dreamed  of  breaking  his  promise.  Within  six  months  of 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  started  with  his  daughter  for  Ghartres. 
He  prattled  with  the  child  all  the  long  hours  of  the  journey,  and 
when  they  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  August  day  at  the 
door  of  the  convent,  when  they  actually  stood  in  the  parlour,  and 
he  handed  over  to  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  called  La  Mere 
Sainte  Ursule,  her  little  niece,  the  brave  fellow  could  still  smile. 

*  Adieu,  my  little  Virginie,'  he  said,  somewhat  huskily ;  *  these 
good  ladies  will  make  thee  a  pious  and  good  woman  like — like  thy 
mother ' — here  at  length  he  broke  down,  but  turning  to  the 
sister  he  added  apologetically,  *  See  you,  she  has  but  so  lately  been 
gone  ' ;  then,  having  vigorously  blown  his  nose,  he  tenderly  kissed 
his  little  girl,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  her  head,  left  the  room. 

It  was  only  when  the  great  door  of  the  convent  swung  behind 
him  that  he  fairly  broke  down.  He  stood  in  the  golden  twilight 
and  leant  his  head  against  the  cold  wall  that  kept  him  from  his 
little  girl.  *  Thy  will  be  done,'  he  murmured.  Was  it  her  will, 
or  the  mightier  will  of  the  Kuler  of  the  Universe  ?  The  angels 
of  Heaven,  if  they  looked  down  on  him,  would  have  forborne  to 
inquire. 

Jacques  Le  Blanc  returned  home  heart-broken.  The  Gouronne 
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d'Or  would  have  been  a  misery  to  him,  lonely  as  he  was,  had 
he  not  had  an  object  for  which  to  live  and  work.  He  was  too 
unselfish  to  let  his  own  feelings  master  him  where  the  welfiure 
of  his  child  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  his  departed  wife 
were  concerned.  So  he  set  to  work  with  a  stout  heart  to  put  by 
crown  upon  crown  for  his  little  girl.  What  did  his  loneliness 
matter  when  she  was  happy  and  contented  ?  What  if  her  educa- 
tion were  expensive  since  his  wife  had  wished  it  ?  He  had  no 
doubt  in  the  wisdom  of  her  judgment.  He  was  content  to  wait. 
Only  once  a  year  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Chartres  to  see  his 
dear  one ;  and,  as  he  found  year  by  year  she  was  growing  into 
womanhood,  his  heart  filled  with  pride.  Alas !  it  weis  not  un« 
mixed  with  anxiety. 

*  Ma  foiy  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
convent  gates  when  his  daughter  was  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen,  *  my 
Virginie  is  a  beauty.  Not  one  of  those  I  see  going  up  to  Court — 
no,  not  even  the  queen  herself — is  to  be  compared  to  her.  She 
shall  want  for  nothing.  Jacques  Le  Blanc,  she  will  find,  is  no 
pauper,  and  will  pay  a  pretty  dot  for  his  daughter.  But  where 
shall  I  find  a  man  fitting  her  ? '  His  brow  clouded  as  he  thought 
of  the  people  who  frequented  the  Couronne  d'Or,  and  the  danger 
she  would  be  exposed  to  even  under  a  father's  eye.  What  a  re- 
sponsibility !     Ah,  well !  the  time  was  far  oflF  yet. 

But  the  time  approached*  He  had  originally  intended  she 
should  leave  the  convent  on  her  seventeenth  birthday,  but  as  that 
day  drew  near  she  had  begged  to  remain  a  little  longer.  She  had 
made  some  pleasant  friends  at  the  convent  and  they  invited  her 
to  visit  them.  Nothing  loth,  Jacques  agreed  to  her  request,  for 
he  was  not  ready  to  receive  his  daughter.  Eeminded  by  her  letter 
of  the  flight  of  time,  which  he  like  many  other  busy  men  was  apt 
to  forget,  he  set  to  work  to  furnish  a  little  suite  of  rooms  for  her, 
far  from  the  public  part  of  the  inn,  where  she  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Never  was  a  lover  more  particular  in  arranging  for  the 
comfort  of  his  beloved.  Everything  that  he  could  purchase 
pretty  or  dainty  he  placed  there.  In  his  choice  he  was  much 
aided  by  his  friend  Sousselet,  who  was  one  of  the  artists  em- 
ployed in  the  neighbouring  Royal  Porcelain  manufactory.  Of 
late  years  this  man  had  become  intimate  at  the  Couronne  d'Or. 
He  had  listened  time  after  time  to  the  story  Jacques  was  only  too 
glad  to  tell  of  his  marriage  and  of  his  misfortunes.  He  had 
heard  all  that  Jacques  knew  of  his  daughter,  her  beauty,  her 
amiability,  and  her  goodness,  and  now  that  this  daughter  was 
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coming  home,  many  a  consultation  the  two  had  together  as  to 
the  fmrnishing  of  these  rooms,  and  much  good  advice  did  Rousselet 
give,  till  at  last  he  became  as  keen  about  it  as  Jacques  himself. 

At  length  towards  the  end  of  autumn  Jacques  received  a  letter 
from  his  daughter,  in  which  she  informed  him  that  her  visits  were 
at  an  end,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  come  home.  *  For,'  she  said, 
*  I  feel,  my  dearest  father,  that  I  have  too  long  neglected  you, 
and  have  determined  to  devote  myself  for  the  future  to  your 
happiness.  It  has  been  most  sadly  selfish  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  you  all  these  years.  You  will,  I  know,  forgive  me ; 
you,  who  are  so  unselfish,  can  aflFord  to  forgive  the  selfishness  of 
others.  It  will  be  a  joyful  moment  for  me  when  you  write  to  me 
"  Come,"  or  when  you  show  me  that  kind  face  of  yours  and  take 
me  home.     Come  soon.' 

That  evening  with  tears  in  his  eyes  Jacques  showed  this  letter 
to  Eousselet.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  rooms  in  spite  of 
everything  were  not  ready,  and  besides,  though  Chartres  was  only 
some  six-and-forty  miles  away,  the  rains  had  made  the  roads  so 
bad  that  the  journey  was  a  dangerous  one.  Better  to  wait  a 
little  longer  till  the  spring  came.  So  thought  they  both,  and  so 
Jacques  wrote  to  Virginie,  and  they  set  to  work  with  a  will  to 
complete  their  pleasant  labours. 

At  length  the  month  of  March  arrived,  when  the  spring  was 
already  showing  itself  in  hedgerow,  wood,  and  field,  decking  the 
cold  earth  with  a  wealth  of  golden  flowers,  and  causing  the  sap, 
pent  up  by  the  winter  colds,  to  course  down  the  slender  twigs  and 
swell  the  tiny  buds,  till  they  burst  forth  into  tender  green  shoots. 
Then  was  the  room  completed — a  very  gem  of  a  room,  fit  for  the 
pearl  Jacques  was  to  place  in  it — then  one  morning  Jacques  him- 
self, in  his  best  clothes,  with  a  chuckling  laugh  delightful  to  hear, 
shouted  his  *  a  bientot '  to  Eousselet  from  the  banquette  of  the 
Chartres  diligence,  and  rolled  on  towards  his  precious  girl,  the 
happiest  of  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  be  sure  Eousselet  was  there, 
when  the  diligence  from  Chartres  drew  up  at  the  Couronne  d'Or, 
and  he  it  was  who  handed  the  graceful  girl  from  the  inside  of  the 
clumsy  vehicle. 

*  Ah ! '  cried  the  excited  Jacques,  as  he  stumbled  out  after  his 
daughter :  *  Ah,  mon  ami,  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  here  to  receive 
us.  Virginie,  my  child,  this  is  thine  old  friend,  Eousselet,  the 
best  of  men,  and  this  is  thy  father's  house,  my  little  pet. 
Eememberest  thou  the  old  place  ?     Pierre,  Joseph,  Paul,'  shouted 
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he,  *  where  are  ye,  ye  lazy  dogs ;  take  your  mistress's  boxes  and 
beware  of  awkwardness.  Come,  my  child,  let  me  show  the  rooms 
we  have  prepared  for  thee.  I  say  we^  for  friend  Bousselet  has 
had  much  say  in  the  matter.  Come  thou  too,  my  friend,  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  showing  our  little  nest  to  our 
pretty  bird.'  So  laughed  and  chatted  the  happy  father,  literally 
dancing  with  pleasure  round  his  child. 

Eousselet  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  change  in  Virginie. 
When  he  first  came  to  Sevres,  now  twelve  years  past,  he  remem- 
bered Madame  Le  Blanc,  a  pale  invalid,  and  Virginie,  a  large-eyed, 
rather  delicate  little  girl  of  six.  But  here  was  a  really  beautiful 
young  woman.  She  was  tall  and  graceful  as  a  queen.  Her  nose 
was  straight,  tending  slightly  towards  aquiline.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  with  pupils  of  soft  velvety  brown;  her  eyelids  were  well 
marked  and  almond-shaped.  Her  eyebrows  were  arched  and 
rather  raised,  giving  a  sad  look  to  the  expression  of  the  upper 
part  of  her  face.  Her  mouth,  of  a  rosy  healthy  colour,  though 
somewhat  large,  was  so  beautifully  shaped,  as  rather  to  gain  than 
lose  by  the  emphasis  caused  by  size.  Her  chin  was  round  and 
well  formed,  while  the  whole  was  encased  and  framed  in  a  wealth 
of  brown  hair  that  fell  in  golden  masses  on  each  side  of  her  long 
and  slender  neck. 

Her  complexion  was  so  clear  and  transparent  that  Eousselet 
could  not  help  thinking  the  shell-like  blush  on  her  cheeks  was  a 
sign  of  delicate  health.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Virginie  that, 
while  the  upper  part  of  her  face  was  sad,  the  lips  and  dimply  chin 
had  a  merry  and  arch  look. 

With  a  winning  smile  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Eousselet  and 
£aid,  *  I  have  heard  much  of  you,  M.  Eousselet,  from  my  father. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  be  great  friends.' 

But  Jacques  impatiently  seized  his  daughter's  hand  and  led 
her  into  the  house.  He  would  not  allow  her  to  linger  and  admire 
the  great  kitchen,  or  central  room,  with  its  blazing  hearth,  and 
rows  of  bright  saucepans  all  arranged  according  to  size  against  the 
wall.  He  merely  waved  his  hand,  with  the  air  of  a  grand 
seigneur,  as  he  cried  to  the  assistants  and  servants  there 
assembled : 

*  Pay  attention.  This  is  your  young  mistress,  my  daughter ;  see 
that  you  hurry  up  when  she  calls.' 

And  himself  led  her  up  the  staircase  in  the  corner  of  the  vast 
room,  up  two  floors ;  then  pausing,  with  beaming  face  he  turned 
to  her,  and  naively  cried,  with  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door: 
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*  Thou  art  so  beautiful  and  good,  I  know  thou  wilt  like  thy  rooms, 
which  have  cost  a  deal  of  thought  to  prepare.'  With  these  words 
he  threw  back  the  door,  and  paused  to  watch  the  eflfect  produced 
on  his  daughter.  There  were  two  rooms:  the  outer  one  decorated 
in  the  style  of  the  time  with  pretty  stucco  ornaments,  and 
furnished  with  handsome  buhl  cabinets.  A  dainty  inlaid  table 
stood  by  the  windows,  on  which  was  placed  a  beautiful  Sevres 
jardiniire  filled  with  fresh  spring  flowers.  The  chairs  were 
covered  with  light  blue  satin,  and  the  carpet  was  rich  with  floral 
decorations  on  a  blue  ground.  The  windows  of  this  room  looked 
over  towards  Paris,  with  the  old  bridge  and  winding  river  in  the 
foreground.  The  inner  room,  which  looked  out  on  the  garden  of 
the  inu,  was  decorated  also  in  white  and  blue,  and  contained  a 
dainty  bed  with  blue  satin  curtains. 

Virginie  was  delighted  with  the  rooms  and  their  fittings, 
which  contrasted  favourably  with  the  somewhat  austere  simplicity 
of  the  convent  where  she  had  spent  so  many  years  of  her  life. 

*  Oh,  father ! '  she  cried,  *  who  would  have  thought  thou 
couldest  have  known  exactly  what  I  liked  and  admired?  See,  little 
father,'  she  added,  putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  kissing 
him,  *  even  to  the  flowers  all  is  perfect.'  She  ran  lightly  to  the 
Sevres  jardinih^e  and  leaned  over  the  flowers,  burying  her  face  in 
them.     *The  sweet  spring  blossoms  that  I  love  so  much,'  she 

miu'mured. 

Jacques  scratched  the  side  of  his  nose.  *  I — that  is  we — have 
worked  hard  to  please  thee,'  he  said,  *  but  the  flowers — I  should 
not  have  thought  of  them — they  must  be  due  to  Kousselet,  and 
see  the  beautiful  vase  in  which  they  are  !  He  painted  it  for  thee 
himself.  The  Queen  has  not  a  better.  Ah !  what  a  man  is 
Kousselet!  He  knows  everything!  Why  comes  he  not?'  and 
Jacques  moved  towards  the  door. 

*  M.  Kousselet,'  said  Virginie,  *  probably  imagined  we  should 
wish  to  be  alone.' 

*  Ah,  the  good  fellow !  Possibly  he  wished  me  to  have  all  the 
credit.  Did  he  think  me  so  base  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  best 
man  I  ever  met.' 

Then  Jacques,  who  was  dying  to  see  to  his  own  business,  and 
whose  master-eye  had  detected  several  things  below  that  were  not 
as  he  wished,  kissed  his  daughter  afi*ectionately,  and,  bidding  her 
make  herself  quite  at  home,  descended  to  his  duties. 

First  he  donned  his  spotless  white  costume,  and,  as  he  threw 
a  glance  in  the  glass  and  saw  his  honest  red  face  and  menial 
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apparel  reflected  therein,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  it  seemed 
distasteful  to  him.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the 
elegance  of  his  daughter. 

*  What  will  Virginie  think  of  me  in  this  costume  ? '  he  thought 
to  himself.     *  Well !  she  perhaps  recollects— and  after  all  it  must 

be  worn.* 

Then  he  descended  to  the  kitchen,  'where,  having  given  a 
sharp  reprimand  to  several  of  the  servants  who  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  his  absence  to  neglect  some  trifles,  he  entered  the 
little  room  in  which  he  was  used  to  spend  his  evenings  with 
Kousselet  over  a  quiet  pipe.  There  he  found  his  friend  in  his 
usual  place.  He  placed  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  and,  leaning  the 
other  heavily  on  the  table,  said : 

*  I  do  not  ask  thee  what  thou  thinkest  of  her  :  she  is  perfect.' 
Tears  stood  in  his  honest  eyes.  Eousselet  himself  was  grave  and 
silent.  With  the  efiusion  of  feeling  so  common  to  the  French 
the  two  friends  embraced. 

Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  both  these  men  was  the  same  con- 
viction, which  neither  would  have  dared  to  express,  and  that  con- 
viction was  that  Virginie's  place  was  not  at  the  Couronne  d'Or, 


CHAPTER  III. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

The  advent  of  Virginie  made  but  little  difference  in  the  routine 
of  life  at  the  old  inn.  Had  Jacques  wished  it  she  would  have 
done  her  best  to  perform  those  duties  formerly  undertaken  by 
her  mother.  But  Jacques  did  n6t  wish  it.  He  had  been  so  long 
the  entire  ruler  of  the  establishment  that  it  would  have  been  irk- 
some to  him  to  have  anyone,  even  his  daughter,  sharing  his 
authority.  And  Virginie  herself,  it  must  be  owned,  was  little 
qualified  by  her  education  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
business.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  study  and  quiet, 
and  was  frightened  by  the  bustle  and  noise  of  so  busy  a  place,  so 
she  kept  herself  much  in  her  own  room,  and  occupied  herself 
with  her  books  and  music,  appearing  only  at  meals,  which  Jacques 
now  partook  with  her  in  a  room  apart,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  vast  kitchen.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these  two  together: 
Jacques  in  his  white  clothes  and  with  his  ruddy  bourgeois  face — 
Virginie  tall,  elegant,  and  well  dressed.  That  her  father  worshipped 
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her  could  be  well  understood.  For  him  too  she  had  that  love  and 
respect  which  goodness  feels  for  its  like.  She  felt  his  love  in 
everything  around  her,  she  appreciated  his  simplicity  and  honesty^ 
yet  she  could  have  but  little  sympathy  for  his  calling  and  way  of 
life. 

Jacques,  being  entirely  engrossed  in  his  occupations,  was  in 
fact  relieved  to  find  his  daughter  was  content  to  efface  herself,  the 
company  found  at  the  Couronne  d'Or  being  sometimes  of  the  class 
which  showed  but  slight  respect  for  the  feelings  of  a  father, 
viewing  a  pretty  girl  as  a  natural  and  legitimate  prey. 

During  the  first  days  of  Virginie's  stay  at  the  Couronne 
d'Or,  after  the  hour  of  dSjeunet*y  about  midday,  the  father  and 
daughter  sallied  forth  together.  The  good  man  took  a  delight  in 
showing  his  daughter  the  resources  of  his  establishment.  He 
would  linger  in  the  kitchen  with  pardonable  pride,  for  there  he 
found  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  and  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  interest  she  felt  in  the  culinary  occupations  of  her  father, 
Virginie  was  willing  enough  to  delight  the  good  man  by  well- 
merited  praise  of  the  order  and  cleanliness  that  there  reigned. 
Then,  Jacques  talking  noisily  the  while,  they  would  sally  forth 
into  the  garden.  The  alterations  she  suggested  there,  the  plant- 
ing of  flowers  and  general  beautifying  of  the  place,  which  had 
become,  during  Jacques'  sole  occupancy,  too  much  crowded  by 
vegetables,  received  his  warm  approval,  and  directions  were 
immediately  given  for  the  requisite  change.  Then  they  would 
wander  into  the  stables,  but  there  Virginie  was  less  happy.  The 
close  smell  of  the  horses,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  stablemen, 
were  alike  distasteful  to  her.  Jacques  was  short  and  imperative 
in  his  language  to  the  men,  nor  were  the  expressions  he  used,  to 
which  the  others  seemed  well  accustomed,  altogether  acceptable 
to  his  daughter. 

On  Sundays  Jacques  went  with  Virginie  to  the  little  church 
with  the  royal  monogram  on  its  tower.  Though  himself  anything 
but  devout,  he  listened  to  the  service  with  commendable  reverence, 
and  was  pleased  to  see  the  attention  shown  towards  him  and  his 
fair  child.  It  must  be  owned  that  after  the  mass  was  over  he 
was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  duties.  Sometimes  even  during  the 
service  he  was  restless  in  the  remembrance  of  some  order  not 
given,  or  some  trifle  neglected,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  behaved 
with  the  decorum  to  be  expected  from  so  well-to-do  a  parishioner. 
When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  Jacques  retired  to  his 
panctum  to  smoke  his  evening's  pipe,  Virginie  would  join  them, 
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and  sometimes,  at  her  father  s  request,  sing  some  of  the  simpler 
songs  of  her  *  repertoire'  which  did  not  require  accompaniment. 
To  the  two  men,  smoking  silently,  this  music  was  the  source  of 
great  delight*  Neither  were  musicians,  but  Jacques'  heart  was 
filled  with  pride  to  find  his  daughter  possessed  of  an  accomplish- 
ment which  gav6  him  such  strange  and  unaccountable  pleasure,  and 
Bousselet  was  both  moved  by  the  music  and  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  gazing  at  this  beautiful  creature  without  appearing 
rude.  Then,  after  this  singing,  Virginie  would  take  up  her  work 
and  listen  to  the  news  from  Versailles.  She  had  heard  but  little 
of  the  outside  world  in  the  great  convent.  She  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  France  at  the  time.  She  knew  there 
was  a  king,  Louis  XYI.,  and  a  beautiful  queen,  but  beyond  that 
at  the  convent  she  had  heard  nothing.  The  political  troubles  of 
France  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  course  of  history  taught  at 
Cbartres.  She  heard  of  them  for  the  first  time  from  Bousselet, 
who  was  an  ardent  reformer  and  democrat.  The  theories  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau,  the  ^  Contrat  Social,'  the  inherent  rights  of  man 
startled  and  surprised  her.  That  all  men  were  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  God  she  believed  ;  but  she  believed  that  the  king  was  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  that  honours  and  titles  coming  from  him 
were  also  given  from  Heaven,  for  the  good  sisters  had  taught  her 
that  the  first  social  duty  of  a  Christian  was  to  render  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  .be.  Were  we  not  told  to  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  were  Caesar's?  So  it  happened  that  Bousselet 
inspired  her  with  a  vague  terror,  and  that  the  more  he  strove  to 
explain  his  theories  the  more  she  revolted  against  them.  Yet 
they  seemed  so  plausible  that  she  was  irritated  to  think  how  little 
she  was  able  to  confute  the  new  doctrine. 

Happily  her  father  was  on  her  side.  Not  that  he  argued 
much.  He  was  very  fond  of  talking,  and  would  discuss  eagerly, 
but  argument  and  logic  were  not  in  his  line.  With  the  confidence 
inspired  by  success  in  life,  with  the  ease  that  personal  comfort 
brings,  he  put  such  things  on  one  side. 

*  Friend  Bousselet,'  he  said  one  day,  emphasising  his  words  by 
a  movement  of  his  long  pipe,  ^  what  thou  say'st  may  be  right.' 

*  By  heavens,  it  is  right ! '  broke  in  the  fiery  Bousselet. 

*•  I  do  not  say  nay,'  quoth  Jacques  ;  '  it  is,  however,  but  theory. 
The  world  has  gone  on  so  long  on  the  other  tack,  and  things 
have  so  often  righted  themselves,  that  I  am  content  to  leave  the 
result  to  time.  These  are  words  of  thine — mere  words — we  cannot 
fill  our  insides  with  words  alone.  Be  practical.  One  little  bird 
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on  the  spit  is  worth  all  of  those  which  flutter  and  sing  on  the  trees. 
Is  it  not  so,  mj  Yirginie  ?  Speak  thou,  my  child ;  thou  hast 
learnt  much  all  these  years — say  what  thou  thinkesl.' 

Virginie  paused  in  her  work,  and,  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice, 
but  in  a  strange  precise  manner,  said : 

*  I  have  been  taught  difierently,  my  father.  I  understand  not 
this  new  doctrine.  That  all  men  are  equal  before  God  I  admit. 
But  He  has  placed  them,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  each  one  in  his 
sphere,  and  given  each  his  allotted  station  in  life,  in  which  each 
ought  to  act  according  to  the  divine  law ;  not  envying  his  neigh- 
bour because  he  is  richer  and  more  powerful,  but  doing  his  duty 
to  him  and  by  him,  as  to  all  mankind.' 

Tears  stood  in  Jacques'  eyes.  '  My  daughter  I '  he  cried,  as  he 
embraced  her  with  pride. 

Bousselet  said  no  more.  His  was  one  of  those  stem  natures 
that,  with  Spartan  heroism,  repress  and  restrain  all  show  of  out- 
ward feeliug.  All  his  life  he  had  been  solitary  and  silent,  except  on 
the  one  subject  of  his  country's  wrongs,  on  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  speak  up  on  all  occasions.  He  was  just  the  opposite  of 
Jacques,  who  was  emotional  in  the  extreme,  and  whether  he  was 
influenced  by  passion,  or  touched  in  his  feelings,  was  ever  ready 
with  his  tongue  or  his  tears.  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  between 
them  that  led  to  their  close  friendship.  Jacques  knew  that 
Kousselet  hid  a  tender  heart  under  his  rough  exterior,  and 
Kousselet,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  friend's  emotion,  somehow 
found  a  relief  for  his  own  pent-up  feelings. 

But  this  silent,  solitary  nature  was  in  reality  very  human. 
Since  Virginie's  arrival  he  had  grown  to  love  her,  not  with  the 
passionate  unreasoning  of  youth,  but  with  a  stronger  and  more 
lasting  feeling,  in  which  the  artist  was  as  much  concerned  as 
the  man.  For  Eousselet,  although  only  a  painter  on  porcelain, 
had  all  the  feelings  of  an  artist.  To  him  Virginie  was  the  realisa- 
tion of  all  his  ideals.  Like  a  figure  in  a  masterpiece  by  one  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  past,  she  appeared  perfect  in  beauty ;  and 
when  now  this  angelic  being,  whom  he  adored,  would  not  under- 
stand the  gospel  of  Jean  Jacques,  when  she  spoke  up,  as  a  saint 
would  have  spoken  in  the  old  time  when  such  things  were  possible, 
Eousselet  could  only  gaze  with  admiration.  Somehow,  notwith- 
standing his  own  convictions,  he  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise. 
This  old-world  faith  became  her.  It  seemed  a  part  of  the  glorious 
whole,  inferring  a  holiness,  a  purity,  a  serenity,  ever  found  in  the 
very  highest  ideal  of  art.     It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  disturb 
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this  simple  faith.  Could  he  supply  aDything  in  its  place  ?  Would 
not  this  glorious  work  of  art  suflFer — be  less  complete,  less  ador- 
able ?  So  Bousselet  held  his  tongue.  When  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussion with  Jacques  he  advanced  any  extreme  theory  or  upheld 
any  unorthodox  doctrine,  he  condescended  to  put  the  objectionable 
theory  or  doctrine  as  coming  from  some  one  else,  making  a  sort  of 
apology  for  the  opinion  he  himself  held  to  be  the  truth,  lest  it 
should  offend  her.  Alas !  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  harm  had 
been  done.  Virginie  evidently  shunned  him.  Sometimes  she 
absented  herself  entirely  from  the  eveniug's  talk ;  oftener  she  only 
came  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  having  sung  a  few  of  her  father's 
favourite  songs,  bade  them  ^good-night,'  making  some  trivial 
excuse  for  her  retirement. 

Before  this,  however,  the  day's  routine  had  been  insensibly 
altered.  Jacques  was  often  so  busy  that  he  could  merely  spare 
time,  after  the  morning's  meal,  to  rush  into  the  garden. 

*  It  is  Veil,  is  it  not  ? '  he  would  cry ;  ^  are  thy  orders  obeyed, 
my  child  ?  Do  these  blockheads  understand  what  thou  wantest  ? 
Do  what  thou  thinkest  best,  cherie !  Only  tell  me  if  thou  requirest 
anything.  Thou  wilt  excuse  me,  n^eaUce  pas  ? '  Then  he  would 
kiss  her  with  a  hearty  smack  and  rush  back  into  the  house,  red 
and  eager,  shouting  directions  even  before  he  reached  the  door. 
Sometimes  even  this  short  relaxation  was  impossible,  and  he  would 
accompany  his  daughter  only  as  far  as  the  door. 

Then  his  visits  to  church  became  more  irregular.  Sunday 
was  a  busy  day.  *  Ah ! '  he  would  shout,  saucepan  in  hand, '  thou 
goest  to  mass  ?  It  is  well,  but  there,  things  have  to  be  seen  to, 
and  I  have  had  no  time  to  dress.  Well— next  Sunday  we  will 
see ! ' 

Next  Sunday  there  was  even  more  to  do.  Virginie  got  used 
to  going  by  herself,  and,  being  left  much  alone,  was  wont  to  wander 
to  the  little  church  during  the  week  also — for  to  her  religion  was 
a  necessity,  and  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  engaged 
in  her  devotions. 

This  was  Virginie's  life  at  the  Couronne  d'Or.  Her  father 
had  warned  her  not  to  wander  far  from  the  house.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  woods  around,  though  she  often  longed  for  their 
pleasant  solitude,  where  she  felt  she  would  not  be  so  much  alone 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  the  great  inn.  She  recognised, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  her  father's  warning,  for  she  had  already, 
even  in  the  short  distance  she  had  to  traverse  from  home  to 
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church,  been  treated  with   but  scant   civility  by   some   of  thd 
passers  on  the  great  highway  to  Court  and  fortune. 

Was  Virginie  happy  ?     At  first,  yes.     The  love  of  her  father, 
the  aflfection  which  seemed  to  anticipate  her  every  wish,  satisfied 
her.     Without  this  adoration  she  could  not  have  lived,  for  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  it  at  the  convent,  where  she  had  been  always 
I)etted  and  made  much  of.     Moreover,  the  pleasant  occupations 
she  found  in  her  prettily  furnished  room  (in  which  be  assured 
there  was  a  piano  of  the  newest  fashion),  the  pleasures  of  the  gar- 
den, now  bursting  into  the  glories  of  early  summer,  and,  a^ve 
all,  the  interest  given  by  the  feeling  of  home  and  proprietorship, 
all  brought  contentment  for  a  time.    But,  as  summer  came,  and 
she  grew  familiar  with  these  things,  time,  began  to  hang  somewhat, 
heavily  on  her  hands.     She  missed  the  companionship  she  had 
found  at  the  convent,  where  she  had  many  friends  of  her  own  age. 
Youth  requires  youth.     Notwithstanding  her  love  of  solitude  and 
her  fondness  for  meditation,  she  sometimes  grew  weary  of  herself, 
her  books,  and  music,  and  longed  for  the  merry  laugh,  the  vivacity 
and  gaiety,  nay,  even  the  confidences,  of  the  friends  she  had  left 
at  Chartres,  which,  while  she  was  there,  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  despising.     Nor  had  she  been  without  her  little  romance,  her 
first  dream  of  love.     What  girl,  however  safely  guarded,  escapes  ? 
The  gay  Lothario  who  audaciously  scales  the  garden  wall,  or  even 
the  unguarded  window  of  his  victim,  is  not  the  only  person  to  be 
dreaded.    The  village  Corydon,  making  vulgar  advances  to  the 
domestic  Phyllis,  sometimes  excites  the  heart  of  the  well-watched 
maiden  who,  herself  unseen,  may  witness  their  transports ;  some- 
times even  the  unconscious  Cimon  whistling  down  the  street, 
innocent  of  love  himself,   may  rouse  an  amorous  flame.     Who 
knows   under  what  disguise  the  wicked  little  god  may  present 
himself  ?     Of  poor  Virginie's  sweet  dreams  of  love  we  shall  hear 
by-and-by.     She  did  her  best  to  forget.     Are  such  things  for- 
gotten ?     We  laugh  in  after  years  at  our  first  passion,  we  make 
a  jest  of  our  early  loves,  but  we  never  forget  them.     And  Virgi- 
nie was  not  one  to  love  lightly. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Virginie  spent  much  time  at  her  win- 
dow, her  work  neglected  in  her  lap,  gazing  wistfully  over  the  fair 
scene,  following  the  windings  of  the  bright  river  which,  now  lost 
behind  some  wood  or  undulation  of  the  ground,  now  gleaming  in 
the  light,  seemed  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  the  distant  life  of  which 
she  was  so  ignorant,  to  the  great  city  throbbing  and  seething  with 
these  new  and  strange  ideas,  which  frightened  her,  but  of  which 
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she  would  fain  know  more.  Perhaps  in  that  dibtant  Paris  was  the 
man  she  loved.  As  she  gazed,  the  mist  seemed  to  gather  between 
her  and  it,  separating  her  from  the  scene,  blotting  it  out  entirely, 
till  she  started  from  her  reverie  and  found  it  was  her  own  tears 
that  blinded  her. 

The  keen  observant  eye  of  Rousselet  often  caught  sight  of  her 
as  she  sat  thus  absorbed  in  thought  at  her  window,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  girl  was  changing,  getting  pensive  and  less  cheer- 
ful— ^her  soft  cheek  losing  its  faint  colour.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  her  life  lacked  something.  Ah,  could  he  hope  to  supply  that 
want  ?  Could  it  be  that  love  would  bring  back  those  roses  ?  Love 
for  whom  ?  Maddening  was  the  thought  to  poor  Eousselet  that 
it  was  not  for  him.  He  did  not  deceive  himself.  How  could  he 
hope  for  such  luck  ?  Had  he  not  seen  she  avoided  him — shrank 
from  him — perhaps  hated  him  ?  For  a  time  he  did  delude  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  female  companionship  that  was 
wanting,  and  he  persuaded  Jacques,  who  had  perceived  no  change 
in  his  girl,  and  was  horrified  to  think  that  she  was  not  completely 
happy,  to  get  Virginie  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her.  So  a  rosy  young 
girl,  one  Louison  Chaplin,  was  engaged,  whose  constant  chatter 
amused  her,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well  again.  Only  for  a  time, 
however,  for  again  came  that  wistful  look,  again  the  reveries  at 
the  window.     Poor  Rousselet ! 

Both  he  and  Jacques  had  soon  other  and,  if  possible,  greater 
cause  for  anxiety.  The  presence  of  a  beautiful  girl  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or  could  not  be  concealed.  She  did  not  show  herself 
in  the  house,  she  saw  at  once  that  her  presence  was  a  cause  of 
embarrassment,  but  she  was  innocent  of  all  offence,  and  had  not 
an  idea  that  her  appearance  at  an  upper  window  could  bring  trou- 
ble to  her  anxious  father.  Many  a  gay  courtier  passing  through 
the  street  of  Sevres,  and  seeing  the  fair  girl  at  the  window  of  her 
room,  would  rein  up  his  horse,  or  stop  his  coach  at  the  door  and 
make  some  excuse  to  enter.  To  all  inquiries  Jacques  would  make 
a  courteous  but  evasive  answer. 

*  The  lovely  lady  ?  Who  could  she  be  ?  Surely  not  my 
daughter,  though  she  had  to  be  sure  the  good  looks  of  the  family. 
M.  le  Marquis  would  honour  his  house  by  partaking  of  a  cup  of 
wine  ?'  or  ^M.  le  Due  knew  the  partiality  of  a  father — yes,  my 
daughter  is  good-looking,  but  with  even  a  father's  partiality  T  can 
recommend  better  my  excellent  Bordeaux,  a  wine,  Monseigneur, 
without  its  equal  in  France.'  He  would  speak  with  a  good- 
Ufttured  smile  and  with  apparept  cfir^lessness,  but  the  quipjc  eye 
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watched  the  efifect  of  his  words,  and  to  one  of  Jacques'  experience 
the  seeming  indifference  of  some  of  the  great  gentlemen  was  evea 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  evident  annoyance  of  others.  For 
many  of  these  dues  and  marquises  were  not  accustomed  to  be 
thwarted,  and  held  the  lives  and  honour  of  those  below  them  as 
matters  of  small  consideration.  Soon  the  great  kitchen  was  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  suspicious-looking  men  with  the  appear* 
ance  of  officers  of  the  army  somewhat  fallen  into  the  shade,  who 
were  most  inquisitive  as  to  the  inhabitants  and  occupations  of  the 
hostelry.  All  this  told  greatly  on  Jacques'  temper,  which  since 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  consequent  solitude,  had  returned 
to  its  former  state  of  irritability.  Soon  it  became  almost  unbear-> 
able  to  the  domestics  of  his  household.  His  tongue  was  heard 
all  day  in  shrill  expostulation,  which  even  penetrated  to  the  dis- 
tant room  of  his  daughter.  But  she  had  always  found  him  so  full 
of  kindness,  and  so  gentle  withal,  that  she  failed  to  recognise  his 
voice  in  the  shouts  of  abuse  and  even  oaths  that  frightened 
her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  INTRODUCTION. 

Among  the  gay  sparks  who  adorned  the  Court  of  Versailles  was  a 
certain  hot-headed,  scatter-brained  Viscomte  de  St.  Aubraj. 
Hardly  more  than  a  child,  he  was  still  up  to  all  boyish  pranks, 
and  delighted  in  incredible  follies  worthy  of  a  school-boy. 

Alighting  one  day  at  the  Couronne  d'Or  in  consequence  of  the 
lameness  of  his  horse — which  he  had  galloped  from  Paris — St^ 
Aubray  was  amusing  himself  by  watching  the  bustle  in  the  great 
kitchen,  and  contriving  with  the  mischievousness  of  a  monkey 
to  delay  and  hinder  all  he  could.  While  engaged  in  this  foolish 
occupation  he  saw  Virginie  pass  through  on  her  way  from  the, 
garden  to  her  room.  Impelled  by  his  audacity,  he,  without  hesi- 
tation, advanced  towards  her  and  with  a  courtly  bow  said : 

*  Mademoiselle,  or  madame,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  dropped 
something.' 

Virginie  looked  round  with  a  smile. 

^  Monsieur  deceives  himself,'  she  answered. 

*  Nay,  by  my  word,'  cried  the  delighted  boy,  ^  you  have  dropped 
the  most  bewitching  smile  that  ever  beamed  on  man.' 
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The  action  of  this  lad,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
darted  an  amorous  glance  at  her,  so  tickled  Virginie  that  she 
bnrst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  that  tinkled  away  into  the 
distance,  as  she  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs  towards  her  room. 

St.  Aubray,  who  was  up  to  every  devilry,  would  have  quickly 
followed  her,  but  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

He  turned.  It  was  Jacques  Le  Blanc,  his  lips  tightly  set, 
and  his  eyes  twinkling  ominously. 

*  Pardon  me,  Monseigneur,*  he  said  slowly,  ^  that  is  the  private 
part  of  the  house,  to  which  strangers  are  not  admitted  on  any 
terms/ 

*  Strangers !  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  stranger — faith  I'll  be 
an  old  acquaintance  at  once,  and  so  enter  where  others  dare  not 
tread,'  and  once  more  he  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  stairs. 
Jacques  Le  Blanc  nimbly  threw  himself  in  the  way. 

'  Pardon  me  again,'  he  said. 

*  Sapristi ! '  cried  the  boy,  ^  a  moment  more  and  I  will  not 
pardon  you.' 

*  Monsieur,  that  lady  is  my  daughter.* 

*  Daughter,  wife,  or  mistress,  what  is  it  to  me  ?  I've  a  wish 
to  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and  by  heaven  I  will !  So  stand 
aside,  old  wineskin.' 

Again  the  boy  tried  to  pass.  This  time  Jacques  fairly  lost 
his  temper,  and  seizing  the  young  fellow  by  the  collar  of  his  coat 
and  his  arm,  half  lifting,  half  dragging,  he  had  him  through  the 
door  into  the  street  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
astonishment. 

On  seeing  the  prospect  of  a  row  one  or  two  of  the  military 
gentlemen  in  the  kitchen  ran  to  the  door,  where,  as  the  day  was 
warm,  several  others  of  the  same  class  were  already  assembled. 
Jacques  pushed  the  Viscomte  well  into  the  street  and  then,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  managed  to  shut  his  own  front  door  and 
lock  it.  He  was  just  in  time.  St.  Aubray,  quickly  recovering 
himself,  dashed  up  the  two  or  three  steps,  down  which  he  had 
been  thrust,  but  only  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  door,  which 
before  he  could  prevent  it  was  safely  locked. 

He  turned,  white  with  rage,  towards  the  military-looking 
gentlemen. 

*  Messieurs,  you  have  seen  how  I  have  been  treated ;  aid  me 
to  revenge  myself.  I  am  not  ungrateful,'  he  cried ;  *  come !  down 
with  the  door,'  and  he  threw  himself  passionately  against  it. 

*My  good  sir,'  quoth  a  vicious-looking  man,  with  a  vinous 
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nose  and  a  blind  eje,  *  do  not  waste  your  energies.     If  you  wish 
to  force  the  door  we  will  soon  have  it  down.' 

*  Down  with  it  then,'  cried  St.  Aubray,  beating  the  door  im* 
potently  with  his  small  fists. 

^  In  ancient  times/  said  the  elder  pedantically,  *  they  employed 
an  instrument  called  the  battering-ram.  In  these  days,  it  is  true, 
the  petard  is  more  employed ;  yet—' 

*  Curse  you  and  your  petard !  have  the  door  down  I  say ! '  cried 
St.  Aubray,  furiously  interrupting. 

*Then,'  said  the  other,  Met  us  employ  the  battering-ram. 
Gentlemen,'  he  said  to  the  half-dozen  loafers  at  the  door,  *  aid  me 
with  that  seat.' 

Against  the  wall  of  the  house  was  a  rude  heavy  bench.  The 
men  raised  it  in  their  arms,  encouraged  by  St.  Aubray,  with  wild 
shouts  of  joy.  Receiving  their  time  from  the  one-eyed  warrior 
they  rushed  at  the  door,  which,  stout  oak  as  it  was,  shook  on  its 
hinges  at  the  mighty  blows  it  received.  Several  blows  had  been 
struck,  and  the  door  began  to  yield,  when  a  crowd  of  men  was 
seen  approaching  from  the  stables  of  the  inn  and  the  town  of 
Sevres  itself,  where  Jacques  Le  Blanc  was  much  respected. 
Already  cries  of  *  Au  secours ! '  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
men  were  seen  runniDg  towards  the  scene  of  the  fray.  St, 
Aubray  drew  his  sword  and  faced  about.  ^  Down  with  the  door,' 
he  cried ;  then  turning  to  the  crowd  he  shouted,  *  The  first  man 
who  interferes  I  kill.'  What  the  result  of  this  broil  would  have 
been  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  people  of  France,  in  those  days, 
were  easily  roused,  and  when  roused  their  vengeance  was  terrible. 

The  crowd  assembled  was  growling  ominously,  when  the  clatter 
of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  and  shouts  of  ^  Make  room,  make  room.' 
The  crowd  parted.  A  young  man  attended  by  a  groom  appeared. 
Leaping  ofi^  his  horse  he  advanced  towards  St.  Aubray. 

'  Franpois,'  he  cried,  ^  this  is  one  of  thy  boyish  tricks.' 

Bang  went  the  bench  again.  The  door  shook  on  its  hinges. 
The  new-comer,  taking  in  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  hastily 
dashed  up  the  steps  and  with  a  mighty  wrench  sent  the  one-eyed 
warrior  flying  one  way,  while  with  a  side  push  he  upset  several 
of  those  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  battering-ram,  so  that 
that  weighty  machine  fell  partly  to  the  ground. 

The  one-eyed  man  raised  himself  from  the  ground,  swemng 
dreadfully,  and  was  preparing  to  rush  at  the  new-comer  when  thf 
latter  cried : 

f  Exfjuge  ine,  gentlemen,  for  interrupting  you  in  your  pretty 
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sport,  but  if  jou  cast  your  eyes  around  on  the  crowd  assembling 
you  will  perceive  the  danger  you  run.  Believe  me,  a  swinging 
firom  the  neighbouring  lantern  iron  is  not  pleasant  for  any  gentle* 
man's  feelings.' 

The  young  man  spoke  half  in  jest,  but  his  hearers  appreciated 
the  justice  of  his  remark. 

^Monsieur  has  some  reason,'  remarked  the  one-eyed  man, 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  clothes. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with  St. 
Aubray,  then  advancing  towards  the  crowd,  he  harangued,  and, 
after  some  difiBculty,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  no  harm 
was  intended.    He  then  returned  to  the  military  gentleman. 

*  Monsieur,'  he  said  politely,  but  with  great  firmness,  ^I  have, 
I  hope,  averted  a  catastrophe.  My  young  cousin  here  is  a  hot- 
headed boy,  for  whom  his  youth  is  some,  though  not  sufficient, 
excuse.  But  you,  Messieurs,  what  would  you,  who  have  served 
his  Majesty,  say  when  you  were  had  up  before  the  authorities  ? 
Or  if  these  good  fellows  of  Sevres  had  set  on  you,  being  a  hundred 
to  one,  what  use  would  your  well-known  valour  have  been  ? ' 

^  It  was  only  an  escapade,  a  freak,  such  as  any  gentleman 
might  engage  in  without  forfeiting  his  self-esteem,'  said  the  one* 
eyed  man. 

*  Capitaine  Pinard,' Faid  the  stranger  sternly,  *  should  be  the 
last  to  wish  to  appear  before  the  head  of  the  police.' 

^  Liable r  cried  the  one-eyed,  *  how  came  you  to  know  me? 
Who  on  earth  are  you  ? ' 

'  I  am  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  and  I  happen  to  have  served 
in  the  body-guard  of  the  King.' 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  one-eyed,  ^Monsieur  is  master  of  the 
situation — our  place  is  not  here.'  Cocking  his  hat  fiercely  and 
bringing  the  handle  of  his  long  sword  within  the  reach  of  his 
hand,  this  warrior  swaggered  towards  the  stables,  where  he  was 
followed  by  the  other  warlike  gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  be 
mostly  under  his  orders. 

Left  alone.  La  Beauce  turned  to  his  cousin,  and  placing  his 
hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder  he  said  kindly: 

*  I  wonder  when  thou  wilt  have  learnt  a  little  wisdom,  Fran- 
fois.  Thy  escapade  to-day,  if  it  comes  to  be  talked  about,  will 
destroy  thy  prospects  at  Court,  where  the  mot  (Pordre  is  to  flatter 
the  people.  Do  thou,  therefore,  jump  on  my  man's  horse,  and 
make  the  best  of  thv  way  to  Versailles.     I  yrill  arrange  every- 
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thing  here,  so  that  I  hope  nothing  need  be  heard  of  to-day's 
work.* 

St,  Aubray,  who  looked  like  a  guilty  school-boy  in  the  presence 
of  his  elder,  took  him  by  the  hand. 

^  Etienne,'  he  said,  *  thou  art  always  my  good  genius.  I  did 
but  resent  being  expelled  from  a  public  inn — ^no  great  crime 
surely.' 

^And  what  was  the  cause  of  thy  expulsion,  my  worthy 
cousin  ?  ' 

*  A  woman,'  said  the  boy,  *  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw — the 
daughter  of  old  Le  Blanc' 

Le  Blanc  ?  The  name  was  familiar  to  La  Beauce,  but  there 
were  so  many  Le  Blancs  in  France. 

*  Jump  up,  foolish  boy,'  said  he,  and,  helping  his  cousin  on  the 
servant's  horse,  he  saw  him  depart.  As  he  cantered  through  the 
dispersing  crowd,  more  than  once  he  heard  threats,  but  he  laughed 
gaily,  and  his  youth  and  good  looks  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and 
no  one  laid  hand  on  him. 

Watching  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  the  Comte  de  la 
Beauce  stood  for  a  few  minutes  uncertain.  He  glanced  at  the 
great  sign  swinging  before  the  door.  There  was  depicted  a 
monstrous  gold  crown,  and  beneath  it  was  written  *  Jacques  Le 
Blanc,  Traiteur.'  The  Comte's  heart  beat  quickly,  but  he  showed 
no  outward  signs  of  emotion  as  he  turned  towards  the  old  inn,  and 
mounting  the  steps  that  led  to  the  battered  door,  knocked  gently. 

*  Open,  good  friends,'  he  said  in  a  cheery  voice.  Still  no  one 
dared  to  draw  back  the  bolts.  ^  Open,'  he  cried  again ;  *  there  is 
no  danger  now.  The  hang-dog  ruffians  have  all  gone,  and  I,  a 
stranger,  am  alone.' 

One  of  the  frightened  servants  at  last  plucked  up  courage  to 
approach  the  door,  and,  having  certified  that  he  who  knocked  spoke 
the  truth,  boldly  undid  the  bolts,  crying  valorously,  *•  Where  are 
the  villains  ? ' 

La  Beauce  without  a  word  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  and  demanded  to  see  *  Maitre  Le  Blanc' 

And  where  was  Jacques  ? 

When  he  had  succeeded  in  shutting  the  door  he  turned,  breath- 
less and  pale  with  the  unwonted  exertion,  and  glanced  round  the 
room.  He  was,  in  fact,  calculating  like  the  wise  commander  of 
a  beleaguered  town  the  forces  he  could  muster.  There  was  silence 
through  the  vast  chamber,  interrupted  only  by  the  feeble  blows 
of  St.  Aubray,  but  of  thpse  inside  none  showed  the  Jeast  desire 
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to  fight  in  his  cause.  Slaves  make,  they  say,  poor  soldiers, 
and  these,  who  were  humble  slaves  to  the  will  of  Jacques, 
cowered  white  and  pale,  as  now  the  heavy  blows  produced  by  the 
extemporised  battering-ram  resounded  on  the  stout  panels  of  the 
door.  Would  the  door  resist  ?  It  was  his  only  chance.  Alas ! 
the  hinges  creaked  ominously,  and  the  beams  that  strengthened 
the  panels  already  showed  daylight.  Slowly  then  Jacques  with- 
drew, and,  as  he  retired  up  the  stairs  towards  his  daughter's  room, 
he  drew  the  long  knife  from  his  girdle  and  felt  its  sharp  point. 

He  calmly  opened  his  daughter's  door,  entered,  shut  it,  and 
stood  there  with  knife  drawn  and  set  look,  waiting  in  this  his 
last  retreat. 

Virginie,  who  happened  to  be  in  her  bedroom,  had  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  knocking  outside.  She  entered  her  boudoir  as  her 
father  appeared.  He  was  frightful  to  look  at,  pale  and  determined, 
vrith  his  large  knife  firmly  clasped  in  his  hands. 

*  Father,'  she  cried,  *  what  is  it  ?  * 

But  he  waved  his  hand  to  keep  her  oflf. 

*  Silence,*  he  hissed. 

Pale  and  mute  as  a  statue,  she  too  stood  immovable. 

The  knocking  had  ceased.  Was  the  door  down  then  ?  The 
father  clenched  his  knife  tighter  and  set  his  mouth.  They 
hardly  breathed.  The  suspense  was  terrible;  though  it  only 
lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  it  seemed  to  them,  in  that  daintily  fur- 
nished room,  as  though  hours  had  passed.  At  last  voices  were 
heard  calling  for  *  Maitre  Jacques.'  *  It  is  all  right,*  cried  the 
shrill  voice  of  Pierre,  the  youngest  of  the  cooks,  *  Maitre  Jacques 
— they  are  gone,  there  is  no  one  here  but  a  polite  Monsieur  who 
wishes  to  see  you.* 

Then  Jacques  trembled  and  dropped  his  knife,  and  Virginie,  as 
though  released  from  a  spell,  rushed  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father. 

*  My  child,'  he  half  sobbed,  *  thou  art  safe !  I  would  have 
killed  him  on  the  threshold  to  have  saved  thee.* 

But  now  there  were  loud  cries  for  Maitre  Le  Blanc,  so  Virginie, 
never  asking  a  word  of  explanation,  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying : 

*  Come,  father ;  fear  not  for  me — I  am  safe  by  thy  side.' 

Arm  in  arm  the  two  descended  the  stairs.  Somehow,  as  they 
entered  the  great  kitchen  Virginie  drew  back,  and  Jacques  found 
himself  alone  before  a  handsome  young  stranger,  who,  hat  in 
hand,  addressed  him. 

*  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,'  he  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at  Virginie, 
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who  stood  spell-bound  at  the  door,  *  the  silly  boy  who  has  caused 
you  all  this  alarm  is  my  cousin,  the  Viscomte  St.  Aubray,  well 
known,  alas  I  for  his  mad  tricks.  Luckily  I,  who  had  been  out- 
stripped in  the  ride  from  Paris  by  this  young  scatter-brain,  arrived 
before  any  damage  had  been  done,  except  to  your  stout  front  door. 
And  I  come  in  his  name  as  well  as  my  own  to  offer  our  united 
epologies  for  the  fright  we  have  caused  you.' 

He  who  spoke  was  a  tall,  well-knit  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
eight.  He  bad  a  strikingly  handsome  face,  on  which  truth  and 
honesty  were  strongly  impressed. 

Jacques  overcome  by  his  words  could  only  stammer ; 

*  Monseigneur — my  daughter ' 

'Ah,  Mademoiselle  is  your  daughter,'  said  La  Beauce  with 
strange  earnestness.  '  Mademoiselle  will  pardon  the  chance  that 
brings  me  here,  and  also,  I  hope,  forgive  the  follies  of  the  boy,  to 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  bear  the  joyful  news  that  his  escapade  hag 
been  forgotten.' 

*  See  you,  Monseigneur,  I  have  but  my  daughter.  How  then 
could  I  escape  anxiety  when  I  saw  the  persistence  of  Monsieur?* 

*  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  your  feelings  do  you 
honour.  Allow  me  to  hope  that  my  request  is  granted,'  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

Jacques  took  his  hand  and  cried  with  some  feeling : 

*  Say  no  more,  Monseigneur.  I  thank  you  for  your  generous 
interference.     But  for  you,  lives  might  have  been  lost.' 

'  Adieu,  then,  Monsieut.  Mademoiselle,  may  I  venture  to  say 
an  revoir  ?  I  go  to  my  cousin  to  convey  to  him  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  all  is  well.'  With  a  courtly  bow  La  Beauce  left 
the  room,  and  shortly  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  were  heard  clattering 
over  the  stones  of  the  street. 

He  had  spoken  with  the  extreme  politeness  of  his  class,  and 
no  one,  not  even  Eousselet,  who  had  entered  during  the  scene,  could 
have  suspected  that  he  had  already  met  Virginie  at  Chartres,  and 
that  his  one  object  since  she  had  left  that  city  had  been  to  find 
out  her  abode ! 

Had  Bousselet  been  in  the  room  when  Virginie  entered  it,  his 
jealousy  might  have  been  aroused  by  her  hesitation,  and  still  more 
by  the  tell-tale  blush  that  appeared  on  her  cheek  at  the  sight  of 
this  man.  Happily  she  escaped  detection,  so  great  was  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  interview  between  La  Beauce  and  Jacques,  and 
by  the  time  Eousselet  arrived  she  had  become  pale  as  a  lily,  a 
^olour  naturally  attributed  to  the  alarm  s^e  had  undergone, 
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Jacques,  when  he  went  forth  to  examine  the  damdge  done,  cast 
a  rueful  glance  at  his  door.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
some  applause  from  the  crowd  of  neighbours  there  assembled  j 
In  his  gratitude  for  their  assistance,  which  was  rather  too  late  to 
be  of  much  avail,  he  produced  a  barrel  of  wine,  in  which  they 
drank  his  health,  and  swore  to  defend  him  against  those  aristo- 
crats. Thus  did  Jacques  add  to  his  popularity — but  from  that 
day  black  care  was  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AT  THE  CONVEICT  OF  THE  VISITATIOJC. 

When  Jacques  bade  adieu  to  his  daughter  at  the  convent  at 
Chartres  she  was  so  astonished  that  she  forgot  to  cry.  It  had 
seemed  strange  to  her  to  hear  that  her  mother  was  dead.  She 
was  so  young  that  she  could  form  no  just  notion  of  death.  When 
it  was  impressed  upon  her  that  she  would  never  see  the  dear  one 
again,  her  infant  mind  was  exercised  only  by  the  idea  of  this 
desertion.  There  was  no  one  to  explain  the  terrible  truth  to  the 
poor  child,  for  her  father's  grief  was  so  excessive  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  talk  on  the  subject.  But  Virginie  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears  understood  one  thing,  that  her  father  at  least 
was  there.  So  she  threw  her  arms  round  Jacques'  neck  and  kissed 
him,  sobbing  in  her  infantine  language  : 

^  Cry  no  more,  Petit  Pere.  Maman  is  very  cruel  to  leave  me, 
but  thou  wilt  always  be  with  me,  wilt  thou  not  ? ' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  poor  Jacques'  answer.  All  the  way  down 
to  Chartres  he  had  talked  of  the  good  ladies  who  were  to  bring 
her  up  and  teach  her,  and  make  her  good,  but  the  sad  father  had 
abstained  from  mentioning  the  parting  which  her  stay  at  Chartres 
necessitated.  So  when  he  hurriedly  murmured  his  words  of  adieu, 
it  was  not  at  once  borne  in  upon  her  that  she  should  not  see  him 
again.  Only  when  the  door  shut  did  she  realise  this,  and  she  then 
started  up  crying,  *  Petit  Pere,  go  not  away  as  did  Maman  ! ' 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  child.  The  tall  statue-like  nun  whom  she  had  some- 
how associated  in  her  child-brain  with  the  great  God,  and  the 
Beloved  Mother,  to  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  say  her  prayers, 
the  solemn  figure  which  had  stood  with  arms  folded  while  her 
father  was  there,  answering  in  a  sweet  low  voice  when  spoken  to, 
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and  then  only  in  monosyllables,  suddenly  seemed  to  take  life. 
She  sunk  to  her  knees  and  snatched  the  child  to  her  arms,  and 
Virginie  felt  her  lips  tremble  as  they  touched  hers,  and  the  warm 
tears  fell  on  her  cheek  I 

*  Child,'  sobbed  the  nun,  *  thou  bringest  back  thy  mother  to 
me ;  I  remember  her  a  little  girl  even  as  thou  art.     She  has  be* 
queathed  thee  to   me,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  me  as  a  daughter.' 
The  nun's  hood  fell  back  from  her  head  in  the  act  of  embracing 
the  child,  and  Virginie  as  she  gazed  at  her — at  first  with  terror — 
was  startled  by  the  likeness  to  her  mother.     Her  mother  saddened 
and  grown  older,  not  with  the  pale  transparent  look  she  had 
acquired  during  her  years  of  patient  suffering,  but  yellowed  and 
more  unearthly-looking,  yet  with  a  look  of  intense  goodness  and 
sweetness.     So  when  the  good  creature  took  the  little  girl  to  her 
arms  and  comforted  her,  and  told  her  how  she  would  always  love 
her,  Virginie  quickly  grew  to  have  no  fear.     The  M^re  Ste.  Ursule 
was  used  to  children  and  could  talk  to  them  in  a  way  they  under- 
stood, and  in  a  few  moments  she  had  explained  more  than  poor 
Jacques  had  been  able  to  say  during  the  weeks  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  his  wife.     She  told  the  little  girl  how  her 
mother  was  an  angel  in  Heaven,  whence  she  could  look  down  and 
watch  over  her  child,  and  how  her  dear  father  had  left  her  at  the 
convent  for  her  good,  to  be  brought  up  a  good  and  virtuous 
woman,  even  as  her  mother  had  been.     Little  Virginie,  listening 
to  her,  grew  to  confide  in  her  as  though  she  had  known  her  all 
her  life.    Thus  they  eat  and  talked  till  the  dim  twilight  set  in, 
and  a  great  bell  tolling  roused  the  Mdre  Ste.  Ursule.     *  It  is  the 
Complines  ;  come,  my  child,  let  us  join  the  sisters  in  the  chapel.* 
She  took  Virginie  by  the  hand  and  led  her  through  some  long 
passages,  now  nearly  dark,  and  across  a  dimly  lighted  hall,  and 
finally  into  a  chapel  in  which  the  evening  twilight  made  a  pleasant 
gloom,  causing  the  candles  which  twinkled  among  the  decorations 
of  the  high  altar  to  shed  a  soft  golden  glow,  rendering  doubly 
mysterious  the  forms  of  the  kneeling  sisters,  and  the  tall  columns 
which  went  up,  and  up,  till  they  seemed  lost  in  the  soft  darkness 
of  the  roof.     The  child  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  aunt  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy,  in  which  were  strangely  mixed  the  long  journey,  the 
parting  with  her  father,  her  aunt's  talk,  the  priest's  robes  and 
confused  murmur  of  the  voices  of  the  congregation.     When  the 
service  was  over,  she  having  sunk  in  a  half  sleep  of  fatigue  and 
confusion,  the  kind  nun,  taking  her  in  her  arms,  carried  her  up- 
stairs, undressed  her,  and  put  her  to  bed  without  rousing  her. 
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She  woke  the  next  morning  to  the  noise  of  chattering  chil- 
dren ;  she  started,  and  sat  up  in  bed.  On  three  other  little  beds 
were  three  other  little  girls,  of  about  Virginie's  age,  one  on  her 
side  of  the  room  and  two  opposite,  who  were  laughing  and  calling 
to  each  other. 

*  Toi — Marie,  thou  art  but  an  idiot,'  cried  the  one  immediately 
opposite,  *  I  tell  thee  it  is  a  new-comer.  Mdre  Ste.  Ursule  brought 
her  last  night  after  we  were  asleep.' 

*  The  old  fox,  not  to  tell  us  ! '  cried  Marie  in  the  next  bed. 

*  It  is  shameful  to  have  a  stranger  brought  by  stealth,'  cried  a 
third.     '  She  ought  to  have  been  presented  to  us.' 

'See — the  new-comer — she  wakes,'  cried  the  first,  and  as 
Virginie  sat  up  in  her  bed,  they  all  sank  back  on  theirs  as  though 
they  were  asleep.  Bat  curiosity  was  too  powerful  in  these 
daughters  of  Eve.  Marie,  who  had  her  bed  next  to  that  of 
Virginie,  opened  her  eyes  stealthily,  then,  raising  herself,  cried, 
*  All  the  same  I  say  it's  stupid  not  to  know  even  her  name.  How 
do  they  call  thee,  little  one  ? '  She  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Virginie,  yet  she  spoke  to  her  as  though  she  were  already  an  old 
woman. 

*  My  name  is  Virginie  Le  Blanc ;  what  is  yours  ? ' 

*  Marie  Delile,'  answered  the  saucy  minx.  *  She  is  pretty  and 
has  large  eyes,'  she  cried  to  her  friend  across  the  room. 

*  Le  Blanc,'  grumbled  one  of  the  others.  *  Not  aristocratic,  Le 
Blanc  I ' 

'  When  didst  thou  arrive? '  cried  the  other. 

*  Last  night,'  said  Virginie,  *  I  don't  remember  when.  I  was 
80  tired,  la  Mere  Ste.  Ursule,  I  think,  put  me  to  bed.' 

'  Ste.  Ursule  I  I  said  so.  I  heard  the  old  cat,  though  she  does 
move  with  velvet  foot.' 

*  She  is  my  aunt,'  said  Virginie  indignantly. 

*  Niece  of  Ste.  Ursule — hence  the  Le  Blanc,'  cried  number 
two  of  the  other  side  with  contempt. 

*  Her  name  was  Potier ;  what's  yours  ? '  asked  Virginie. 

*  Jeanne  Marguerite  Noel  de  la  Ville  Ev6que,'  said  the  little 
girl  with  pride,  pronouncing  each  name  distinctly,  and  with  absurd 
emphasis. 

*  What  a  mouthful  I '  exclaimed  Virginie  simply,  at  which  the 
others  laughed,  and  Marie  cried : 

'  She  is  good,  this  new-comer ;  let  us  be  friends.'  And  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  and  Virginie  doing  the  same  the  two  with 
diflSculty,  and  only  by  balancing  themselves  out  of  bed,  succeeded 
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in  bridging  the  hiatus  that  separated  them  and  touching  ^ch 
other's  fingers. 

At  that  moment  a  bell  rung  and  the  little  girls  sunk  back  on 
their  beds,  while  Virginie,  still  unused  to  the  "ways  of  the  place, 
remained  sitting  up,  wondering  at  the  sudden  silence.  Soon$ 
however,  the  door  opened  ^nd  a  nun  appeared. 

^  Mes  Demoiselles  awake ! '  she  cried.  ^  Mademoiselle^  the  new- 
comer, art  thou  already  awake  ?     It  is  time  to  rise  and  dress.' 

The  little  girls  all  pretended  to  awake,  and  with  many  a  forced 
yawn,  as  though  they  were  just  roused,  got  out  of  bed  and  began 
to  dress. 

*See,'  whispered  Marie  to  Virginie,  *it  is  not  permitted  to 
gossip  in  the  dormitory.  Hush ! '  she  whispered  softly,  *  talk 
not  loud.' 

Slowly  their  simple  toilettes  were  made,  the  nun  helping 
them.  Then  they  were  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where  all  the 
pupils,  some  fifty  in  number,  were  soon  collected  and  *  Matins ' 
were  celebrated.  During  the  celebration  Virginie's  eyes  wandered 
round  the  church  in  search  of  her  aunt,  but  amid  the  throng  of 
nuns,  all  dressed  alike,  it  was  impos3ible  to  distinguish  anyone, 
and  she  wai^  forced  to  content  herself  with  examining  the  faces  of 
the  pupils  who  were  around  her.  There  were  some  who  were 
quite  grown  up,  and  had  already  all  the  airs  of  *  Grandes  Demoi- 
selles,' others,  among  whom  Virginie  found  herself,  were  still  rosy 
little  girls,  whose  inattention  had  frequently  to  be  reproved  by  a 
rather  stern-looking  nun  in  charge. 

The  service  over,  the  little  creatures  crowded  out  of  the  church, 
and  soon  a  Babel  of  confused  little  voices  resounded  through  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  refectory.  Virginie  had  hung  back,  half 
frightened  to  face  this  crowd  of  strangers,  when  a  kind  hand  was 
placed  on  her  head  and  a  soft  voice  whispered,  *  Good-day,  my 
child ;  hast  thou  slept  well  ? '     It  was  the  Mere  Ste.  Ursule. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  narrative  to  follow  Virginie 
during  the  eleven  years  she  spent  at  Chartres.  The  wholesome 
monotony  of  convent  life,  where  everything  was  conducted  with 
undeviating  punctuality,  from  the  bell  that  rang  for  *  Matins  '  in 
the  morning  to  the  bell  that  rang  '  Complines '  at  night,  con- 
tributed to  form  and  strengthen  her  constitution,  while  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  place  gave  rest  to  a  rather  excitable  nature. 
Virginie  spent  most  of  the  time  allowed  for  recreation  pacing 
under  the  tall  trees  of  that  quiet  convent  garden  with  her  aunt, 
or  some  other  sister,  or  even  by  herself,  either  with  a  book,  or  in 
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client  reverie,  pteferriDg  the  quiet  of  the  place  to  the  noisy  romp- 
ing of  her  young  companions.  To  her  it  was  enough  to  watch 
the  sticky  buds  bursting  with  the  promise  of  spring,  the  little 
tender  plants  acquiring  strength  day  by  day  till  they  put  forth 
their  glory  of  blossom,  the  leafy  branches  interlaced  overhead  as 
the  south  wind  mysteriously  moved  them.  If  she  saddened  over 
the  withering  of  her  favourites  in  the  autumn,  she  but  sighed  in 
Christian  resignation,  looking  forward  again  to  the  glad  return  of 
spring  with  the  confidence  of  youth.  In  truth  all  nature  seemed 
a  vast  poem  to  the  sentimental  girl,  a  poem  composed  and  ordained 
by  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  whose  touch  appeared  alike  in 
bud  and  seed,  in  the  refreshing  rains  of  spring,  in  the  tempest 
and  the  sunshine.  When  she  was  in  the  chapel,  the  mighty  notes 
of  the  organ,  and  the  fresh  voices  of  the  singers  raised  in  His 
praise,  would  bring  tears  of  thankfulness  to  her  eyes.  The  duties 
of  convent  life,  the  peace  and  restfulness  of  the  place,  greatly 
attracted  her ;  she  could  fancy  no  pleasure  more  congenial  than 
those  aflForded  by  the  devotional  exercises  of  religion,  no  happiness 
greater  than  that  attained  by  prayer.  When  a  novice  was  re- 
ceived into  the  convent  it  appeared  beautiful  to  her  so  to  renounce 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Her  spirit  was  so  wound  up 
by  the  fervour  of  her  belief  that  she  would  willingly  have  joined 
the  community,  but  luckily  for  this  narrative  some  good  friends 
interposed, between  her  and  her  inclinations.  The  confessor  of 
the  convent  happened  to  be  a  very  superior  man.  He  directed 
her  pious  aspirations  towards  all  the  siiblimest  forms  of  religion, 
and  took  a  delight  in  developing,  by  religion  itself,  the  germs  of 
virtue,  without  mixing  it  up  with  absurd  mysticism.  He  en- 
couraged her  to  attend  the  special  periods  consecrated  to  medita^ 
tion,  to  which  only  those  were  admitted  who  appeared  capable  of 
joining  in  the  pious  exercises ;  but  he  never  failed  to  point  out 
that,  though  the  sacrifice  might  be  acceptable,  true  vocation  could 
not  be  ascertained  till  more  experience  had  been  acquired. 

*  Thou  knowest  not,  my  child,  what  thou  would'st  sacrifice,' 
said  the  Abbe.  ^  When  thou  hast  acquired  more  experience  of 
life,  when  thou  hast  tasted  of  its  sweets,  then  thou  canst  decide. 
If  then  thou  art  of  the  same  mind,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  me  to 
kDow  thou  wast  willing  to  give  up  the  passing  for  the  eternal  joy 
— but  not  now,' 

Virginie  was  even  more  astonished  that  her  aunt  sided  with 
the  Abbe. 

*  My  child,'  said  the  MSre  Ste.  Ursule,  *  the  Abb^  Berulle  is 
VOL,  XV.  NO.  Lvxxxir,  S 
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a  wise  man,  and  has  had  great  experience.     Be  guided  entirely 
by  him.* 

The  girl  looked  up  to  the  pale  face  of  the  nun.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  one  who  seemed  so  entirely  absorbed  in  her  duties,  one 
who  had  no  vanities,  no  cares  of  the  world,  could  have  any  doubts 
as  to  the  completeness  of  the  happiness  to  be  attained  by  con- 
ventual life  ?  She  longed  to  ask  her.  She  sometimes  ventured 
on  some  tentative  question.  But  her  aunt  quietly  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

When  she  was  sixteen  her  beloved  aunt,  who  was  her  mother's 
elder  by  some  years,  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking  health.  She 
never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  and  fulfilled  her  appointed 
tasks  with  her  accustomed  regularity.  But  she  visibly  grew 
thinner  and  weaker.  In  vain  her  sister  nuns  begged  her  to  take 
rest  and  seek  more  skilled  advice :  the  M^re  Ste.  Ursule  always 
replied  with  a  smile  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her, 
and  that,  if  in  good  time  it  pleased  the  bountiful  Creator  to  take 
her,  it  was  not  for  her  to  resist  His  call.  Soon  she  was  too  weak 
to  leave  her  room,  where  Virginie  was  her  constant  nurse.  One 
day  she  called  her  niece  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

*  My  daughter,'  she  said,  *  I  have  watched  thee  these  long 
years  that  thou  hast  been  here.  I  have  seen  thee  at  one  time 
drawn  towards  the  sainted  vocation  I  have  followed  myself,  and  I 
should  have  been  false  to  my  whole  thoughts  of  religion  had  I 
said  a  word  to  prevent  thee  devoting  thyself  even  as  I  have  done. 
But  I  own  it  was  with  relief  that  I  have  witnessed  thy  recovery 
from  thy  fit  of  exaltation.  Believe  me,  thou  art  a  real  woman, 
having  too  much  of  the  healthy  womanly  feeling  to  be  able  to 
devote  thyself  to  a  religious  life  without  constant  effort.  I  speak 
not  of  myself.  I  am  happy  as  I  am.  Yet  thy  presence  here  has 
been  a  constant  snare  to  me.  My  affection  for  thee,  even  now, 
makes  it  hard  for  me  to  think  of  death,  when  death  ought  to 
lead  me  straight  to  my  Heavenly  Spouse,  to  whom  I  trust  I  have 
been  constant  all  these  long  years.  Do  thou,  my  daughter,  find 
some  man  worthy  of  thee.  Do  thou  devote  thyself  to  him  and  his 
children.  In  these  duties  thou  wilt  develop  all  that  is  good  and 
tender  in  thy  disposition,  and  thou  wilt  be  making,  what  I  feel  in 
my  inner  nature  to  be,  a  truer  and  more  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
the  God  we  adore,  than  would  be  the  undertaking  of  religious 
vows,  whose  fulfilment  would  be  a  constant  effort  to  thy  nature.' 
She  tenderly  kissed  her  niece  as  she  finished. 

Some  few  days  after,  as  the  morning  sun  was  beginning  to 
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shine  through  her  little  window,  she  called  faintly  to  Virginie, 
who  was  watching  by  her  bedside. 

^  The  light  seems  to  be  fading,  my  dear.  Raise  me  up  that  I 
may  see  the  last  of  it,'  she  whispered. 

Virginie,  weeping,  passed  her  arms  round  the  thin  form. 

*  My  child,'  said  the  dying  woman,  *  thy  arms  lift  me  upwards 
towards  Heaven.  They  no  longer  seem  to  drag  me  down.  Oh, 
my  Saviour,  I  come  to  Thee  I  Glory  to  the  Highest !  Virginie, 
let  me  feel  thy  lips  once  more.     I  come,  I  come  ! ' 

And  with  her  niece's  lips  to  her  forehead,  the  sweet  spirit  fled 
upwards  to  its  Maker. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GAINING   EXPERIENCE. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  since  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  embrace  a 
life  of  religion.     Since  that  time  Virginie  had  changed,  though 
she  did  not  know  it.     She  still  declared  to  herself  that  she  was 
determined  to  enter  the  convent,  but,  having  also  made  up  her 
mind  to  defer  the  accomplishment  of  her  intention  to  an  indefinite 
period,  she  had  insensibly  turned  her  attention  towards  life  itself. 
In  reality  it  was  the  romance  of  taking   the  veil  that  had  so 
appealed   to  her  imagination  the    year  before.      Religious   by 
nature,  Virginie's  temperament  was,  as  her  aunt  had  discerned, 
essentially  womanly.     She  had  all  the  perceptive  qualities  pos- 
sessed as  a  kind  of  instinct  by  many  women.     As  she  thought 
over  the  words  of  her  dying  aunt,  after  the  agony  of  the  parting 
had  been  softened  by  time,  she  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
even  this  sainted  woman  had  found  the  consolations  of  religion 
by  themselves  insufficient.     What  else  did  she  mean  by  sajing 
that  the  aflFection  she  bore  her  niece  was  a  snare  ?     As  the  girl 
took  her  quiet  walks  in  the  convent  garden,  she  let  her  thoughts 
wander  beyond  the  limits  of  the  convent  walls.     Life,  rendered 
more  attractive  from  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  world,  seemed 
very  beautiful  to  her.     When  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  skies 
were  so  wondrous,  so  harmonious,  what  must  life  be  ?     What  the 
communing   of  congenial   spirits  ?   what  the   noble   aspirations, 
thoughts,  and  impulses  of  man,  made,  as  she  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  in  the  image  of  his  Creator?     Of  love  she  hardly  dared 
dream.     It  was  a  subject  forbidden  in  those  walls,  except  in  the 
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divine  shape  of  which  she  had  experienced  the  futility.  She  hald 
never  even  read  of  evil,  save  in  the  very  naked  and  repulsive  form 
the  too  frequent  vices  of  mankind  were  depicted  in  the  books 
allowed  within  those  sacred  limits.  She  had  eagerly  devoured 
the  books  composing  the  library  of  her  aunt,  but  they  were 
generally  rhapsodical  poems  like  those  of  the  Pere  Du  Oerceau, 
or  works  of  history  and  biography,  tending  to  exalt  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  and  inspire  them  with  emulation  for  the  heroic  and 
the  sublime.  Of  life  and  its  troubles,  of  human  nature  and  its 
infinite  vanities,  of  manners  with  their  rules,  meannesses,  and 
trivialities,  these  books  said  nothing.  The  only  varieties  of  dis- 
positions Virginie  had  encountered  were  to  be  found  among  her 
fellow  pupils,  and  here,  she  owned  with  a  sigh,  she  found  already 
much  that  differed  from  what  she  had  studied  in  her  aunt's  little 
library. 

There  were  many  of  these  girls  who,  with  the  enthusiasm 
natural  to  youth,  offered  her  their  life-long  affection.  Some, 
absurdly  sentimental,  poured  into  her  astonished  ears  gushing 
sentiment  that  even  she,  inexperienced  as  she  was,  could  not  but 
perceive  to  be  false  and  hollow.  All  the  demoiselles  of  the 
higher  and  older  class  in  the  school,  to  which  she  by  age  and 
talents  now  belonged,  sighed  for  their  liberty.  They  murmured 
against  the  rules  of  the  place  that  forbade  the  indulgence  of 
unnecessary  finery  in  dress.  They  told  extraordinary  and  senti- 
mental tales  of  Hector  and  Achille,  gay  and  brilliant  youths, 
generally  cousins,  or  at  least  friends  of  their  brothers,  who  were 
desperately  in  love  and  longed  for  the  moment  of  their  release 
from  school  discipline  to  declare  their  passion  in  due  form.  Alas  ! 
what  had  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  to  do  with  such  a  world  ? 
She  had  no  experience  of  gallant  youths.  She  had  no  holidays 
spent  at  home  in  the  society  of  a  fond  mother  and  gallant  young 
brothers.  But  the  world  of  these  young  things  had  not  the  true 
ring,  their  aspirations  and  hopes  were  not  attractive  to  Virginie, 
and  she  turned  with  disappointment  from  their  proffered  friend- 
ship. 

The  pupils  at  the  convent  were  divided  into  two  cliques — the 
noblesse  and  the  bourgeois.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  first 
gave  themselves  great  airs.  They  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  the 
poorer  nobility,  for  those  who  could  afford  it  either  had  their 
children  educated  at  home,  or  else  sent  them  to  those  convents 
where  they  would  find  nothing  but  daughters  of  noble  houses. 
Though  poor,  the  demoiselles  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  had 
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all'  the  pride  of  their  class.  They  looked  down  with  disdain  on 
the  less  nobly  born  maidens  with  whom  they  had  to  associate. 
These  latter  were  often  able  to  revenge  this  disdain  by  absurd 
displays  of  superior  wealth.  If  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ville  Eveque 
despised  Mademoiselle  Gavard,  the  latter  took  care  to  point  out 
that  the  noble  young  lady  had  but  two  poor  gowns,  and  that  her 
underlinen  was  disgraceful;  while  she,  Gavard,  had  as  many 
frocks  as  she  chose  to  ask  for.  So  inside  this  seemingly  peaceful 
abode  there  was  anything  but  peace,  and  the  sisters  had,  at  times, 
much  trouble  in  making  their  pupils  preserve  even  an  outward 
semblance  of  concord. 

Virginie  naturally  belonged  to  the  plebeian  class ;  but,  by 
depriving  himself  entirely  of  her  society,  Jacques  had  made  his 
girl  in  some  sort  the  child  of  the  convent.  So  it  came  about 
that,  in  spite  of  her  fatal  name  of  Le  Blanc,  she  found  herself 
courted  by  both  the  noblesse^  who  forgave  her  origin,  and  by  the 
bourgeoisie^  who  claimed  her  as  one  of  themselves.  Her  beauty 
and  the  quiet  charm  of  her  nature  made  her  acceptable  to  all. 
She  was  both  a  bone  of  contention  and  a  peacemaker.  Yet  she 
had  to  exercise  all  her  native  tact  to  preserve  her  neutrality,  nor 
would  she  have  been  able  to  do  so  but  for  the  admiration  her 
talents  excited. 

Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  had  a  beautiful  contralto  voice,  and  a 
true  vocation  for  music,  which  happened  to  be  the  art  most  culti- 
vated at  the  convent.  She  was  by  nature  studious,  and  she 
laboured  hard  to  render  herself  as  perfect  as  possible,  both  as  a 
singer  and  instrumentalist.  And  she  grew  to  love  music,  the 
most  emotional  of  the  arts,  with  her  whole  soul.  The  convent 
was  proud  of  its  pupil,  whose  proficiency  did  it  credit.  Soon  the 
chapel  became  crowded  by  the  fashion  of  Chartres,  and  the  voice 
of  the  unknown  pupil  was  talked  of  throughout  the  city.  So  it 
was  that  Virginie  herself  was  surrounded  with  admirers,  she  grew 
insensibly  accustomed  to  the  incense  of  flattery,  both  from  the 
sisters  and  from  the  pensionnairea  of  the  convent,  and  she  was 
considered  a  lucky  girl  who  gained  the  friendship  of  '  la  belle  Le 
Blanc' 

From  her  earliest  years  Virginie  had  witnessed  to  the  war  of 
classes.  She  saw  how  highly  even  the  nuns  esteemed  rank; 
how  the  daughter  of  a  noble  father  received  attention  and  con- 
sideration denied  to  her  more  basely  born  comrade.  Indeed,  the 
convent  was  but  a  reproduction  of  French  society.  The  marked 
lipe  bej^weeu  plass  and  class  yas  but  more  9trongly  perceived 
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because  the  society  was  so  small.  To  this  sensitive  girl  the 
experience  she  gained  was  painful.  Though  the  young  ladies  of 
family  oflFered  their  friendship,  they  took  care  to  impress  on  her, 
that  there  ivaa  a  difference  between  the  daughter  of  a  noble  and 
the  child  of  an  innkeeper,  and  if  they  chose  to  waive  their  rights, 
it  was  condescension  on  their  part  for  which  she  ought  to  be 
grateful.  Yet  she  felt  herself  infinitely  their  superior  in  talent 
and  accomplishments,  while,  without  vanity,  she  could  not  but 
perceive  that  nature  had  gifted  her  with  looks  which  they  did  not 
possess. 

Among  the  pupils  at  the  convent  was  a  young  lady  whose 
mother  lived  at  Chartres,  and  who  came  to  receive  her  education 
as  a  day  boarder.  Celim^ne  de  la  Bosi^re  was  a  pretty  sunny 
girl  of  thirteen.  Not  possessed  of  any  great  talent,  she  had  at 
least  a  power  for  appreciating  talent  in  others,  and  consequently 
her  admiration  for  Virginie,  who  was  her  senior  by  four  years, 
was  boundless.  What  man  or  woman  is  proof  against  the  flattery 
of  true  admiration  ?  The  admiration  of  C^lim^ne  was  so  artless 
and  sincere  that  it  would  have  been  a  brutal  act  indeed  to  reject 
it.  As  well  might  the  mighty  sun  bum  up  and  wither  the  poor 
little  flower  that  follows  with  pretty  face  its  glorious  course. 
There  was  something  so  touching  and  winning  about  the  girl  that 
Virginie  readily  took  her  to  her  heart,  and  she  nestled  there  as  a 
baby  nestles  against  its  mother's  breast. 

Celimene's  mother  was  of  the  nohleaae^  though,  being  a  widow, 
and  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  she  was  forced  to  give  her 
daughter  an  education  within  her  means.  Be  sure,  in  the  con- 
fidences this  young  lady  was  only  too  fond  of  making,  she  told 
her  mother  of  her  new  friendship.  She  talked  so  frequently  of 
Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  that  Madame  de  la  Kosidre  became 
anxious  to  see  one  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  her 
daughter.  It  so  happened  that  the  priest  who  held  the  oflSce  of 
confessor  to  the  convent  filled  the  same  pious  duties  in  the  De 
la  Rosi^re  family.  From  him  Madatne  de  la  Rosifere  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  moral  qualities  of  her  daughter's  friend,  and 
the  good  Abbe  gave  such  a  favourable  account  of  Virginie's 
character,  that  Celimene  was  empowered  to  bring  her  friend  to 
her  mother's  house. 

The  De  la  Rosieres  inhabited  an  old  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Chartres.  The  mother,  who  was  in  delicate 
health,  seldom  quitted  her  room  ;  the  two  girls,  however,  not  only 
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ran  wild  in  the  large  old-fashioned  gardens,  but,  duly  guarded, 
rode  and  walked  in  the  surrounding  country.  Many  excursions 
they  made  in  the  early  summer  along  the  banks  of  the  Eure,  and 
great  was  the  delight  of  Celimene  in  showing  her  friend,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
the  beauties  of  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  France.  Virginia 
herself,  it  must  be  owned,  greatly  enjoyed  her  liberty. 

One  summer's  afternoon  they  were  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  cedar  in  their  garden.  They  had  persuaded  Madame  de  la 
Bosi^re  to  join  them,  the  day  being  so  fine  and  warm.  The  good 
lady  sat  in  a  large  chair,  carefully  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
covered  with  a  shawl  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
The  two  girls  sat  on  the  ground  and  Virginie  was  singing  the 
*Plaisir  d' Am  our'  of  the  Abbe  Martini.  Celimene,  sitting  close 
to  her,  was  gazing  at  her  in  rapt  admiration,  trifling  the  while 
with  the  chestnut  ringlets  which  after  the  fashion  of  the  day  hung 
down  one  side  of  her  friend's  neck.  Virginie  was  simply  dressed 
in  grey,  with  a  snowy  white  fichu  negligently  arranged  round  her 
shoulders.  Tn  one  hand  she  held  her  large  hat,  which  she  had 
taken  oflF  while  singing.  With  the  other  she  absently  plucked 
the  blades  of  grass  growing  near  her.  It  was  strange  so  sentimental 
a  song  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  convent.  But  in  music, 
as  in  war,  you  are  obliged  to  do  what  they  do  in  music,  and  most 
of  the  songs  of  that  age,  and  indeed  of  every  age,  are  written  to 
the  old  subject.  Perhaps  they  explained  this  song  away  as  being 
a  man's  song.  It  suited  Virginie's  voice  admirably,  and  the  senti- 
ment pf  it  had  such  a  powerful  eflFect  on  her  that,  as  she  sang 

L'eau  coule  encore,  elle  m'a  quitt6  pourtant, 

she  threw  the  handful  of  grass  she  had  gathered  from  her  with  a 
pretty  gesture.     Then  came  the  refrain, 

Plaisirs  d'amour  ne  durent  qu'un  moment, 
Chagrins  d 'amour  durent  touts  la  vie, 

which  she  sang  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  feeling  the  wTiole  force 
of  the  pathos — she  who  knew  nothing  of  love.  When  the  song 
was  over  there  was  a  pause  of  silence.  '  Child,'  said  Madame  de  la 
Eosi^re  with  a  sigh,  '  you  have  a  wonderful  voice.  Come  here 
and  let  me  embrace  you.' 

Virginie  rose,  her  eyes  still  full  of  tears,  when   she  stood 
transfixed  with  astonishment,  for  there,  within  a  few  feet  behind 
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the   invalid's  chair,   stood   a  handsome  young  man,  ^ho  bad 
approached  unseen  during  the  singing. 

*  We]],'  cried  the  invalid,  who  did  not  see  him. 

Virginie  stood  undecided.  *  Ceiimene,'  she  said  and  stopped. 
At  that  moment  Celimine  turned,  leaped  up  and  clapped  her 
hands.     '  i^tienne,'  she  cried,  *  you  here  ! ' 

*  Pardon  me,  my  dear,'  said  the  stranger  in  a  deep  musical 
voice. '  *  I  was  very  unwilling  to  disturb  you  while  Mademoiselle 
was  singing.     Good-day,  aunt.     I  hope  you  are  a  little  better.' 

*  Not  much,'  said  Madame  de  la  Eosi^re  in  the  weary  voice  all 
invalids  too  readily  assume,  giving  her  thin  hand  to  the  young 
man,  who  kissed  it  fondly. 

^  And  you,  Ceiimene,'  he  asked,  as  he  took  both  her  hands,  and 
tried  to  kiss  her.  The  girl  laughed  and  struggled,  and  when  she 
freed  herself  she  was  red  and  rumpled. 

*  You  are  too  bad,  Etienne,'  she  said,  with  offended  dignity ; 
^ I  am  no  longer  a  child.' 

*  But  you  are  still  my  pretty  little  cousin  and  ward,'  laughed 
the  young  man. 

^  And  what  brings  my  aged  guardian  from  his  savage  haunts  ? ' 
asked  C^lim^ne  saucily. 

^  I  had  business  in  Chartres,and  so  thought  I  would  look  in  to 
see  whether  my  cousin  had  grown.' 

*And  you  brought  your  country  manners  with  you,'  cried 
C^lim^ne. 

*  Perhaps,  my  pale  city  lily.' 

Now  Ceiimene  was  fresh  and  rosy-looking,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  replied  with  offended  dignity,  but  Madame  de  la  Eosi^re, 
like  most  invalids,  was  inclined  to  be  querulous. 

*  Ceiimene,'  she  said,  '  do  be  reasonable  for  a  little  time,  and 
do  you,  fitienne,  come  and  sit  near  me,  and  tell  me  the  news.' 

The  stranger  looked  at  Virginie ;  no  one  had  presented  him  to 
her.  Virginie  herself  was  watching  the  scene,  or  rather  the  new 
arrival,  with  interest.  This  was  the  first  young  man  she  had  ever 
met.  He  looked  so  handsome  in  his  blue  riding  coat  and  tri^comered 
hat,  so  straight  and  strong,  so  different  from  the  priests  and  pro- 
fessors who  were  the  only  men  allowed  to  enter  the  convent !  She 
wondered  who  the  beauteous  prince  could  be,  who  seemed  to  drop 
down  from  the  clouds.  Could  it  be  that  like  a  St.  Cecilia  she 
had  drawn  him  by  her  song  from  another  world?  When  she  first 
caught  sight  of  him  he  had  looked  so  grave  and  fad.     Wa§  it 
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possible  some  *  Silvie '  had  jilted  this  man  ?  So  stood  she,  trapped 
in  thought. 

But  Celimfene  saw  the  awkwardness  of  her  situation.  *  Petite 
M6re,'  she  said,  *you  have  not  presented  Virginie  to  cousin 
Etienne.' 

^Pardon  me/  said  her  mother;  ^Mlle.  Le  Blanc,  this  is  my 
nephew,  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce.' 

The  stranger  bowed,  and  Virginie  dropped  the  deep  reverence 
of  the  day. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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'  TXfE  take  a  great  interest,'  wrote  an  American  friend  of  mine, 
T  Y  Mn  all  the  English  authors  whose  works  we  like.'  This 
was  a  good  many  years  ago.  She  added  much  which,  however 
flattering  to  vanity,  was  not  to  be  accepted  by  good  sense. 

She  wished  me  to  write  for  her  an  account  of  *  my  life  and 
works  and  views,'  and  said  she  would  take  the  trouble  to  put  facts 
together  and  make  an  agreeable  little  memoir,  *  which  should  not 
contain  anything  but  what  would  please  me.' 

I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  explained  that  I  could  not  make 
myself  ridiculous  even  to  please  the  kindest  readers,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  contrary  to  my  taste  than  to  write  of  myself,  and 
that  in  fact  there  was  nothing  which  was  of  any  particular 
interest.  Having  added  that  in  my  own  country  I  held  no  such 
place  in  literature  as  would  make  my  personal  history  of  any  con- 
sequence, I  hoped  the  matter  would  drop.  She  replied  that  the 
early  struggles  of  authors,  especially  of  poets,  and  more  than  all 
of  female  poets,  were  always  of  consequence  and  of  interest  too. 
But  then  there  had  been  no  *  early  struggles '  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
which  must  have  been  felt  by  my  friend  to  be  a  great  pity,  for  on 
being  assured  of  this  fact  she  ceased  to  propose  herself  as  an 
assistant  biographer. 

Some  time  after,  another  literary  acquaintance,  who  was  pre- 
paring memoirs  of  various  living  authors,  proposed  to  include  one 
of  me,  and  when  I  objected  he  said  that  it  had  to  be  done  and 
would  be  done,  and  it  was  surely  best  for  the  said  *  living  authors' 
to  have  a  hand  each  in  his  or  her  own  memoir. 

This  was  by  way  of  warning,  and  I  promised  to  consider  the 
matter ;  but  perhaps  I  was  too  long  considering,  for,  to  cut  this 
egotistical  relation  short,  I  was  shown  in  a  very  little  while  a 
pretty,  kindly,  and  much  more   than  appreciative  notice  of  a 
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person  called  by  my  name.  There  was  hardly  a  single  item  in  it 
that  was  really  true,  even  to  the  description  of  my  birthplace, 
which  of  all  places  in  England  is  generally  supposed  to  be  by 
Americans  best  known. 

It  was  said  to  be  stationed  on  the  sea  beach  and  flanked  by 
two  lighthouses,  *  between  which  the  lonely  child  might  have  been 
seen  to  wander  for  hours  together,  nursing  her  poetic  dreams, 
dragging  the  long  banners  of  the  dulse  after  her,  and  listening 
to  the  language  of  the  waves '  (I  quote  from  memory). 

This  memoir  caused  keen  joy  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  and 
Bome  few  intimate  friends. 

My  biography,  such  as  it  was,  had  now  been  written. 

At  first  it  appeared  necessary  to  answer  it,  disclaim  the  poetic 
dreams,  also  the  grotesque  neglect  implied  in  such  lonely  wander- 
ing, to  put  the  dates  right,  describe  the  place  correctly,  and  so  on, 
but  reflection  made  me  perceive  that  this  would  be  in  point  of 
fact  to  write  a  biography.  Some  few  friends  who  knew  how  in- 
correct it  all  was  wrote  and  pressed  this  on  me  as  a  duty ;  but  I 
took  time  to  consider,  did  nothing,  and  hoped  that  in  time  the 
memoir  would  be  forgotten,  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  I  was  no  longer 
laughed  at  about  it. 

Here  I  should  like  to  make  an  independent  remark.  It  is 
that  the  family  standing  around  close  at  hand,  the  beaders  of  a 
young  author  often  appear  to  be  remote.  To  a  poetic  nature  ex- 
pression is  a  necessity;  but  once  expressed  that  impassioned 
feeling  or  thought  which  had  been  importunate  may  often  go  into 
the  background.  That  other  persons  should  take  it  in  was  no 
part  of  the  bargain.  It  is  a  surprise  if  they  do,  and  a  pleasure, 
unless  they  insist  on  admiring  the  worst  poems,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  and  then  they  make  the  writer  of  them  feel  small. 

He  or  she  could  not  possibly  help  writing  them,  that  is  agreed  ; 
but  if  you,  my  reader,  had  been  in  youth  a  member  of  a  culti- 
vated, witty,  and  affectionate  family,  were  supposed  to  be  sen- 
sible, and  had  always  been  expected  to  behave  on  the  whole  like 
other  people,  and  if  you  flattered  yourself  that  you  did  so  behave, 
and  if  you  delighted  in  the  companionship  of  your  family  far 
more  than  in  any  other,  you  would  not  have  been  at  all  pleased 
if  people  had  suddenly  exclaimed  that  you  were  a  poet,  because 
that  is  a  circumstance  which  more  than  most  others  sets  one 
apart. 

It  is  true  that  I  wrote  verses ;  poetry  we  fearlessly  called 
it.     Some  of  it  was  published  from  time  to  time  :  that  we  did  not 
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mindy  it  came  so  saturally ;  bnt^if  I  may  say  so  without  ridicule,  , 
to  write  poetry,  and  to  be  a  poet,  an  out  and  out  poet  of  the  high 
old-fashioned  sort,  are  two  diflferent — perfectly  different — things. 

A  poet  was  a  creature  who  emphatically  was  not  expected  to 
be  like  other  people ;  he  dwelt  apart  in  the  society  as  was  fre- 
quently said,  of  the  muses.  It  was  their  common  habit  to  bum 
the  midnight  oil.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  being  a  poet  ia 
moderation.  These  habits,  it  appears,  were  not  thought  insuffer- 
able in  them,  any  more  than  it  was  thought  so  in  Thomson  to 
eat  peaches  off  the  wall  without  first  gathering  them. 

Besides,  they  all  knew  that  they  were  poets,  and  so  did  every- 
body about  them.  Mrs.  Browning's  father,  she  says,  thought  of 
her  even  in  childhood  as  *  the  poet  at  his  knee.'  *  And  why,'  says 
Cowper,  addressing  the  sun, 

Apollo,  bast  thou  stolen  away 
A  poet's  drop  of  ink  ? 

Young,  writing  to  his  friend  Yorke,  calls  himself  ^  a  much- 
indebted  muse.' 

But  this  is  a  digression. 

It  has  been  my  fate  many  times  since  that  now  distant  time 
t6  be  asked  for  the  *  particulars  of  my  life ; '  the  same  I  know  to 
be  the  case  with  all  my  fellow  authors.    In  fact,  from  my  point  . 
of  view  this  is  one  of  the  few  drawbacks  to  the  delightful  craft 
of  authorship. 

The  world  is  said  more  and  more  to  wish  for  particulars  con- 
cerning those  who  have  desired  to  amuse  or  instruct  it,  and  that 
is  an  awkward  thing  for  such  as,  though  they  may  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  have  also  nothing  of  \h%  least  interest  to  relate. 

^  Memoirs  are  written  now  of  most  living  authors,'  observed 
another  acquaintance  of  mine  to  whom  I  said  something  of  this 
kind ;  *  in  fact,  of  everybody  who  is  anybody.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  could  not  do  one  of  yourself,  and  make  it  amusing  too  ?* 

*  Oh,  yes,'  I  replied, '  it  would  be  amusing,  particularly  to  my 
enemies ;  my  friends  might  not  like  it  so  well,  for  of  course  it 
would  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  if  I  wrote  the  history 
of  my  infancy  as  I  remember  it,  who  would  believe  me  ?  ' 

*  I  would,'  was  the  prompt  answer ;  *  I  promise  you  that.' 

*  What !  if  it  began  when  I  was  sixteen  months  old  ? ' 

My  friend  laughed  and  said,  '  Of  course  not,'  as  if  my  last 
remark  had  been  meant  for  a  joke,  and  finding  that  this  was  not 
the  c§ise  begj^n  to  argue.    If  one  does  not  wish  to  do  any  pay- 
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iicalar  thiDg  one  should  not  argue  the  point.  I  knew  this,  and 
yet  was  beguiled  into  argument  and  then  into  assertion,  and  juSt 
as  my  friend  began  to  think  the  subject  had  better  be  dropped  (for 
she  is  a  kind  and  charitable  person,  and  did  not  wish  to  listen  while 
I  made  myself  ridiculous),  it  became  clear  to  me,  almost  as  a 
surprise,  that  I  never  had  read  the  history  of  an  infant  written  by 
itself  in  after-life — that  is,  not  such  a  history  as  I  could  write 
from  memory, 

I  considered,  when  left  alone,  that  I  had  never  been  willing  to 
talk  of  these  first  years,  and  I  may  say  months,  from  this  very 
feeling  that,  if  not  thought  to  be  romancing,  I  should  be  found 
tedious,  for  I  should  not  describe  experiences  which,  even  if 
remembered,  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  majority. 

But  I  may  be  wrong,  for  we  can  but  remember  for  ourselves, 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  there  are  months  and  years  in 
after-life  that  are  almost  utterly  forgotten  because  there  was  little 
in  them  that  was  delightful,  disastrous,  new,  or  astonishing,  which 
I  cared  to  recall.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  people  forget  because 
they  do  not  care  to  remember  their  very  early  days,  and  if  they 
made  attempts  to  recall  them  would  not  certain  visions  which  have 
been  passed  into  the  background  for  many  years  rise  again  with 
a  distinctness  which  makes  it  impossible  to  mistake  them  for 
inventions,  and  also  makes  it  certain  that  the  records  of  this  life 
are  not  annihilated,  but  only  covered  and  quenched  ? 

*  When  I  became  a  man,'  I  have  had  quoted  against  me,  *I 
put  away  childish  things ; '  but  the  history  of  childhood,  which 
means  the  history  of  humanity  at  its  most  wonderful  period — that 
when  it  is  most  liable  to  injury  and  most  at  the  mercy  of  others 
— is  not  by  any  means  in  reality  one  of  those  childish  things. 

What  differences  of  opinion  there  are  about  almost  all  that 
concerns  it — whether  it  shall  be  warmly  clad,  tenderly  cherished, 
or  hardened,  as  it  is  called,  by  lighter  clothing,  exposure  to 
weather,  and  plain  food  ;  whether  it  shall  be  brought  on  and 
sedulously  taught  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  powers,  disciplined, 
exhorted,  and  stimulated,  or  whether  it  shall  be  subjected  to  a 
slight  amount  of  what  has  been  called  *  wholesome  neglect '  and 
running  wild ;  even  such  important  matters  as  these  are  not 
decided  yet. 

Thinking  thus,  I  considered  that  the  true  history  of  an  infant 
was  still  to  be  written,  and  that  I  might  write  it  without  real 
egotism,  for  it  was  scarcely  of  myself. 

That  small,  surprised,  and  tender  creature  had  hardly  any- 
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thing  in  common  with  the  very  inferior  mortal  whom  it  has  now 
become. 

But  I  decided  first  to  ask  certain  friends  for  their  own  earliest 
recollections,  and  if  these  differed  wholly  from  my  own  to  keep 
these  latter  to  myself,  for  abnormal  things  cannot  be  of  any  real 
use  or  interest. 

I  found  that  they  did  not  differ  always,  but  that  there  was  in 
fact  more  variety  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible,  so  I  shall 
venture  to  record  something  of  what  I  remember  concerning 
the  scenes  and  impressions  and  beliefs  of  infancy,  giving  first 
what  others  have  told  me  from  the  earliest  recorded  vision  to  the 
time  when  responsible  and  conscious  life  begins — that  is,  at  aboat 
four  or  five  years  old. 

The  history  shall  be  true  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  so.  The 
after-events  of  life  have  not  distinguished  it  from  many  thousands 
of  others,  but  everything  was  distinguished  and  wonderful  when 
first  it  appeared :  so  doubtless  did  the  lovely  dawn  appear  to  each 
of  you. 

Infancy,  as  I  remember  it,  is  conscious  of  no  before  and  after  ; 
it  has  no  seasons ;  these  are  too  long  for  it  to  reach  back  to.  It 
has  no  dates — no  dates  of  its  own — and  it  belongs  to  no  date  in 
our  century  or  era.  What  is  true  of  an  infancy  now  was  always 
true.  A  hundred  years  ago,  a  thousand  years  ago,  its  sensations, 
discoveries,  and  observations  would  be  just  the  same.  It  is  never 
too  hot,  nor  too  cold,  is  never  hungry  or  thirsty,  probably  because 
such  care  is  taken  of  it,  every  want  supplied  before  it  begins  to 
give  pain. 

Early  infancy  asks  no  questions,  not  having  language.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  understand  what  those  immensely  large  tall 
people  say  who  are  talking  on  every  side.  It  does  not,  for  a  time, 
attempt  to  imitate  them. 

We  can  none  of  us  tell  what  we  felt  or  expected  so  soon  as 
that,  and  when  we  say  we  remember  such  and  such  things  we 
always  mean — at  least  all  do  whom  I  have  asked — that  when  we 
recall  our  first  experience  it  invariably  rises  to  us  as  a  vision  or 
scene,  is  always  exactly  the  same,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  always 
has  been. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  those  whose  memory  has  preserved  most 
were  specially  precocious,  or  even  clever,  but  merely  that  what 
they  did  and  saw  they  have  not  utterly  forgotten. 

However,  the  first  examples  I  have  to  adduce  show  decided 
precocity.     Some  time  ago,  being  in  the  company  of  a  woman  of 
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genius  nvho  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  read  of  living 
English  authors,  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  her  first  recollection.  She 
said  she  believed  it  was  seeing  in  a  nursery  a  baby  who  was 
wrapped  in  a  blue  shawl.  She  thought  she  was  about  one  year 
and  ten  months  old.  Her  parents  went  generally  in  the  autumn 
to  visit  the  friends  to  whom  this  baby  belonged.  She  remarked 
that  the  first  recollection  usually  was  of  something  new  or 
strange  to  the  child,  and,  as  she  was  at  that  time  an  only  child, 
this  baby  was  probably  the  first  she  had  ever  seen,  or  at  least 
come  into  contact  with  and  noticed. 

Then  she  said  it  was  quite  possible  that  she  might  have  been 
two  years  old.  I  think  even  this  revised  date  was  considered 
wonderful  by  those  present. 

I  always  value  most  the  first  spontaneous  opinion  given  as  to 
the  age  of  the  infant  remembering,  for  the  narrator,  reflecting 
that  it  is  not  common,  or  rather  not  commonly,  supposed  that 
memory  can  go  so  far  back,  will  often  withdraw  and  say,  *  Though 
I  appear  to  myself  to  have  been  so  young,  no  doubt  I  was  in 
reality  much  older ;  so  let  me,  if  not  accurate,  be  at  least  on  the 
right  side.' 

I  found  nothing  incredible,  and  in  fact  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary, in  the  *one  year  and  ten  months,'  and  wanting  very 
much  some  more  such  recollections  from  her,  I  said  I  had  one  at 
least  which  reached  back  to  one  year  and  five  months ;  but  a 
chorus  of  good-natured  laughter  followed  this  declaration ;  nobody 
present  appeared  to  think  this  could  be  anything  more  than  an 
absurd  mistake. 

About  three  years  old  they  one  and  all  gave  as  the  time  when 
they  began  to  recollect  things,  and  they  said  nothing  distinctive 
even  of  that  late  date.  They  knew  apparently  nothing  of  the 
vision-like  clearness  and  defined  certainty,  which  belong  to  a 
fcight  beheld  ere  there  is  intelligence  to  perceive  what  it  is  or 
what  it  means. 

Here,  then,  was  a  good  deal  of  precocity,  and  the  other  powers 
(unusual  in  themselves)  all  came  into  play  together. 

Life  began  with  the  surprising  sight  of  a  small  live  creature, 
afterwards  known  to  be  a  baby ;  but  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
though  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  was  acquired,  no  special  scene 
was  recorded  by  the  mind's  eye,  as  if  it  was  a  vision  from  some 

other  world. 

I  asked  another  friend  for  her  earliest  recollection.  She  said,  *  I 
can  recall  nothing  whatever  before  I  was  fully  three  years  old.    I 
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had  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  remember  as  if  it  was  the 
beginning  of  life  the  getting  better ;  but/  she  added,  *  one  of  my 
sisters-in-law  remembers  certain  things  which  took  place  when  she 
was  really  infantine,  and  I  will  write  and  ask  her  about  them.' 
Accordingly  I  heard  shortly  from  my  friend. 

*  This  is  the  message  my  sister-in-law  sends : — 

*"Tell  Miss  Ingelow  this  from  me:  When  I  was  eighteen 
months  old  my  mother  left  home  for  Hastings.  I  perfectly 
remember  her  coming  into  the  nursery  with  my  sister  to  bid  good- 
bye to  CliflFord,  Charlie,  and  me.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  room 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  is  like  a  mental  photograph. 
I  see  us  playing  on  the  floor,  and  see  the  door  open  and  a  tall 
figure  in  black  come  in,  followed  by  a  little  girl  also  in  black,  and 
this  is  the  only  recollection,  I  grieve  to  say,  of  any  kind  that  I 
have  of  my  mother.  Years  after  I  told  old  nurse  about  this,  and 
asked  her  if  I  remembered  aright.  She  said,  *  Perfectly.  The 
mistress  was  wearing  mourning  then  for  old  Mrs.  C 

*  "  The  next  thiug  I  recollect  is  her  death  three  months  after, 
bringing  me  to  twenty-one  months  of  age,  and  Cliflford  shutting 
himself  alone  (it  happened  to  be  the  third  anniversary  of  his 
birthday)  into  a  room  and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  From  that 
time  my  life  has  gone  on  quite  connectedly  from  year  to  year. 

* "  When  I  was  three  years  old  Mrs.  M.  came  to  stay  with  us. 
I  remember  a  dress  she  wore,  and  she  has  told  me  since  that  she 
had  such  a  dress.  I  also  remember  our  servants,  our  dogs,  and 
even  certain  puddings  that  we  had  at  this  period." ' 

Here  the  first  recollection,  the  vision  of  the  mother  coming  in, 
is  very  unusual,  but  the  second,  of  the  little  brother's  grief,  is 
much  more  remarkable,  because  this  mere  baby  of  twenty-one 
months  appears  to  have  been  in  some  sort  aware  of  something  to 
be  sorry  about. 

A  very  charming  writer  was  asked  for  her  earliest  recollection, 
to  be  sent  to  me.  The  reply  was,  *  L.  says  the  first  thing  she 
recollects  is  chasing  a  boy  cousin,  who  was  a  year  older  than  she, 
round  and  round  the  nursery,  and  thrashing  him  with  a  whip,  and 
she  was  punished  for  this  by  being  made  to  sit  in  a  chair.'  She 
was  then  two  years  and  a  half  old,  quite  an  aged  person  compared 
with  the  last  instance;  but  the  letter  goes  on,  *She  remembers 
also,  when  she  was  two  years  and  four  months  old,  reading  to  her 
mother,  who  was  in  bed,  several  verses  from  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel.  She  does  not  believe  she  really  read  them, 
but  presumes  that  she  had  learned  them.     But  she  remembers 
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the  book  Ijing  open  and  'pointing  to  the  words   as   she   said 
them.' 

That  is  to  say,  she  remembers  as  a  vision  the  little  scene — the 
young  mother  breakfasting  in  bed,  and  the  pointing  to  the  words 
while  she  as  a  tiny  child  leaned  over  them — but  she  is  not  sure  of 
the  explanation,  cannot  reason  upon  the  facts,  and  only  knows 
what  she  saw.  I  think  she  did  read  the  words,  but  had  been 
taught  to  spell  them  over,  and  had  learned  them  by  heart,  as  one 
almost  always  does  in  the  process. 

But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  here  with  what  may  have 
been  done  as  with  the  recollection  of  having  done  it,  and  in 
process  of  finding  early  recollections  I  have  observed  that  illness 
it  may  be  said  always  obliterates  them.  There  have  been  children 
who  after  severe  illness,  even  at  four  years  old,  have  forgotten 
how  to  talk,  and  many  who  have  forgotten  everything  that  took 
place  up  to  a  still  later  time  if  they  have  had  fever. 

There  is  also  such  a  thing  in  early  childhood  as  dormant 
memory.  A  curious  instance  of  this  took  place  in  our  family.  My 
mother  went  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather,  who  lived  in  London. 
She  took  with  her  a  little  brother  of  mine  who  was  eleven  months 
old,  and  his  nurse,  who  waited  on  her  as  her  maid. 

One  day  this  nurse  brought  the  baby  boy  into  my  mother's 
room  and  put  him  on  the  floor,  which  was  carpeted  all  over. 
There  he  crept  about  and  amused  himself  according  to  his  lights. 
When  my  mother  was  dressed,  a  certain  ring  that  she  generally 
wore  was  not  to  be  found.  Great  search  was  made,  but  it  was 
never  produced ;  and  the  visit  over,  they  all  went  away,  and  it 
was  almost  forgotten. 

Exactly  a  year  after  they  again  went  to  visit  the  grandfather. 
This  baby  was  now  a  year  and  eleven  months  old.  The  same 
nurse  again  took  him  into  the  same  room,  and  my  mother  saw 
him,  after  looking  about  him,  deliberately  walk  up  to  a  certain 
comer,  turn  a  bit  of  the  carpet  back,  and  produce  the  ring.  He 
never  gave  any  account  of  the  matter,  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  I 
know,  remember  it  afterwards.  It  seems  most  likely  that  he 
found  the  ring  on  the  floor,  and  hid  it,  as  in  a  safe  place,  under 
a  corner  of  the  Brussels  carpet  where  it  was  not  nailed.  He 
probably  forgot  all  about  it  till  he  saw  the  place  again  ;  and  he 
was  far  too  infantine  at  the  time  when  it  was  missed  to  under- 
stand what  the  talk  that  went  on  was  about,  or  to  know  what  th^ 
search,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  notice,  was  for. 

YpL.  XV.  NO.  LXXXVII.  -y 
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This  same  child  was  not  at  all  precocious  in  his  powers  of 
learning  lessons,  and  showed  no  remarkable  qualities,  but  the 
next  example  I  want  to  give  is  of  decided  precocity  as  well  as  of 
that  power  to  hold  the  remembrance  of  all  the  past  life  in  view 
which  is  very  unusual.  There  is  a  fervour  of  nature,  too,  which 
wears  well  and  never  seems  to  exhaust  itself. 

This  friend,  who  is  still  young,  thought  the  first  thing  she 
could  see  when  she  looked  back  was  a  vision  of  a  plant  twining 
up  a  string.  She  stood  before  it  and  liked  the  bright  colours. 
She  did  not  think  she  could  talk  then ;  therefore  she  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  a  year  old,  because  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  could  read.  She  could  read  when  she  was  two  years 
old,  and  in  fact  when  she  was  two  years  old  she  went  to  school. 
This  must  have  been  a  kind  of  Kindergarten*  She  was  the  child 
of  very  young  parents,  and  it  seems  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
unwise  to  send  her  to  learn  lessons  while  still  an  infant.  They 
were  very  proud  of  her.  The  school  was  close  at  hand,  and  she 
remembered  that  her  mother  would  sometimes  trust  her  to  go  to 
it  alone,  watching  her  as  she  went  from  her  own  steps.  She 
thinks  she  taught  herself  to  read ;  certainly  she  could  have  had 
but  little  aid,  and  it  really  seems  that  her  parents  were  not  fully 
aware  how  diflferent  she  was  from  other  children.  Here  the  date 
is  fixed  by  the  fact  of  going  to  school.  Another  friend  expresses 
our  difficulty  thus :  *  I  have  not  been  successful  in  my  efibrts 
relating  to  the  subject  of  early  authenticated  memory.  Most 
people  say,  "  I  remember  this  or  that.  I  must  have  been  very 
young;"  but  of  course  they  know  no  dates  themselves,  others 
cannot  call  to  mind  the  same  event,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fix 
a  date.' 

She  then  quotes  from  the  letter  of  one  of  her  nieces,  whom 
I  had  heard  of  as  having  early  recollections.  *  Mother  can  re- 
member a  golden  lamb  that  she  saw  in  old  Mrs.  Applebee's  garden. 
She  was  then  aged  one  year  and  five  months.  She  thought  it  so 
lovely  that  she  never  forgot  it,  though  she  did  not  see  it  again. 
She  can  fix  the  date,  as  she  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Applebee's  when 
Aunt  Lizzie '  (her  sister)  *  was  bom.  She  afterwards  told  grand- 
mother about  the  lamb  when  she  was  older,  and  heard  that  it 
came  from  a  hosier's  shop, 

*  My  earliest  recollections  are,  when  I  was  two  years  and  one 
month  old,  going  out  to  tea  and  having  tea  out  of  little  tea-things  on 
Alice's  birthday,  which  was  in  July,  mine  being  in  June ;  one  of 
the  little  children  wanted   to  poke  out  my  eyes.     I  remember 
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how  frightened  I  was,  and  that  Mrs.  B.  carried  me  about,  as  they 
were  afraid  that  she  would  hurt  me.' 

Both  these  recollections  are  valuable,  being  authenticated  by 
the  dates  of  the  birthdays.  Perhaps  the  beautifril  little  vision  of 
a  golden  Iamb  is  the  most  so.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  baby 
thought  this  lamb  was  alive,  or  rather  that  she  knew  what  life 
was,  but,  as  I  know  by  experience,  the  image  of  a  thing  may  easily 
stand  then  for  the  thing  itself. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  the  unusual  event  which  makes  the 
mark  on  the  memory ;  so,  no  doubt,  it  is  when  one  is  old  and  in* 
telligent  enough  to  consider  a  certain  event  unusual,  bub  before 
that  one  event  is  just  as  wonderful  as  another.  To  see  a  butterfly 
unclose  its  wings  and  float  away  is,  when  first  beheld,  a  thing  to 
*  make  a  mark ; '  but  I  must  have  seen  this  and  forgotten  it,  when 
some  horse-beans  or  lupins — I  know  not  which,  but  I  think  the 
latter — came  up  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  infantine  enough  to 
think  they  were  alive,  a  sort  of  butterfly,  and  when  some  feathery 
little  leaves  came  up  between  the  first  two  I  thought  they  grew 
out  of  the  butterfly's  back. 

Two  relatives  and  a  friend  proflFered  their  infantile  history  to 
me  yesterday.  The  ages  given  were  five  years  old,  four  years,  and 
three  years.  The  witness  who  said  he  did  not  believe  he  remem- 
bered anything  before  he  was  five  years  old  said  his  earliest 
recollection  was  of  being  out  with  his  mother  find  gathering 
violets.  He  felt  sure  that  he  was  about  five  years  old,  but  he  could 
not  tell  on  being  questioned  whether  he  could  talk  at  the  time  or 
what  sort  of  a  frock  he  had  on.  That  he  was  delighted  he  knew, 
and  also  that  it  was  his  mother  that  he  was  with,  but  nothing 
more.  It  seems  highly  probable  that,  there  being  nothing  here  to 
fix  a  date,  the  child  was  much  younger  than  the  man  allowed. 

The  next  was  four  years  old  when  her  history  began.  She 
knew  it  because  she  was  at  a  particular  country  house  to  which 
her  parents  went  at  that  time.  She  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
pick  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  but  she  saw  some  crocuses  which 
had  been  thrown  on  a  rubbish  mound  outside  the  garden ;  she 
climbed  over  a  little  stile,  gathered  them,  and  had  got  over  again 
when  her  nurse  met  her  and  was  so  very  angry,  and  she  was  so 
much  frightened,  that  she  never  forgot  it. 

The  third  (one  of  my  sisters)  said  the  first  thing  she  remem- 
bered was,  when  she  was  three  years  old,  being  first  taken  to 
church. 

Our  parents  then  attended  the  village  church  of  Skirbeck, 

♦t  2 
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where  they  had  two  long  pews  in  the  chancel,  one  behind  the 
other.  In  the  back  one  our  aunt  sat  with  the  two  elder  children, 
and  in  the  front  our  parents  with  three  little  ones  artfully  divided 
from  one  another.  They  were  always  good,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
generally  happy.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  honour  to  go  to 
church,  which  they  began  to  do  on  Sunday  morning  at  three 
years  old.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  there  was  in  the  wooden 
back  of  the  front  pew  a  little  oval  hole  where  a  knot  or  branch 
had  come  out  of  the  wood.  The  very  smallest  churchgoer,  while 
my  mother  knelt,  sometimes  sat  on  a  hassock  beside  her,  ^  and  I 
believe,'  said  my  sister,  ^  my  earliest  recollection  is  that  when  I  was 
at  church  this  first  time  the  big  ones  poked  some  sugar-plums 
through  the  hole  to  me.' 

Jean  Ingelow. 


(To  bt  conduced,) 
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The  Idol. 


I  HAVE  known  it  young,  I  have  known  it  old, 
I  have  found  an  idol  of  purest  gold, 
And  yet  there  has  always  come  a  day 
When  I  saw  that  the  idol's  feet  were  clay. 

Of  purest  gold  was  fashioned  the  rest. 
In  that  one  idol  I  loved  the  best; 
And  ah !  that  there  should  be  this  to  say. 
That  the  feet  were  clay,  the  feet  were  clay. 

You  may  watch  till  watching  outdoes  your  might, 

Never  the  gold  is  a  whit  less  bright; 

The  idol  never  shall  lose  a  ray, 

But  the  feet  are  clay,  the  feet  are  clay. 

I  had  counted,  half  knowing,  the  cost  before  ; 
'  If  only  the  idol  is  mine  to  adore,' 
I  cried,  *  it  is  naught  if  the  trumpets  bray 
That  the  feet  are  clay,  the  feet  are  clay. 

*  If  the  thunder's  voice  should  bear  it  afar 
That  the  idol  is  what  all  idols  are  ; 
If  I  take  them  for  gold  what  matters  it,  pray, 
If  the  feet  of  the  idol  are  only  clay  ?  ' 

And  yet  the  news  one  day  must  come 
"With  tune  of  harp  or  rattle  of  drum, 
In  strife  of  squadrons,  on  moonlit  bay, 
That  the  feet  after  all  are  nothing  but  clay. 
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Let  the  people  tell  it,  and  let  them  repeat 
What  tales  they  like  of  the  idol's  feet, 
To  this  assurance  my  life  I'll  hold, 
That  the  idol's  heart  is  of  purest  goli 

A  worshipper  must  be  brave  and  wise — 
The  gold  is  a  dauntless  gazer's  prize  ; 
'Tis  the  blind  who  chant  in  the  same  dull  way 
That  the  feet  of  our  idols  are  always  clay. 

Let  the  darkened  eyes  of  the  blind  awake, 
Let  them  see  the  truth  for  the  truth's  own  sake, 
They  shall  know  'tis  a  foolish  tale  is  told, 
That  even  the  feet  are  of  aught  but  gold. 

Let  the  blind  but  open  their  eyes  to  the  light. 
Nay,  let  them  see  truth  in  their  visions  of  night. 
So  shall  they  an  idol  fashioned  behold. 
Through  and  through  of  the  purest  gold. 

Walter  Herhies  Pollock. 
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The  Lady  Penelope. 


IN  going  out  of  Casterbridge  by  the  low-lying  road  which 
eventually  conducts  to  the  town  of  Ivell,  you  see  on  the 
right  hand  an  ivied  manor-house,  flanked  by  battlemented 
towers,  and  more  than  usually  distinguished  by  the  size  of  its 
many-muUioned  windows.  Though  still  of  good  capacity,  the 
building  is  much  reduced  from  its  original  grand  proportions ;  it 
has,  moreover,  been  shorn  of  the  fair  estate  which  once  apper- 
tained to  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  of  park  land 
immediately  around  the  mansion.  This  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  and  knightly  family  of  the  Drenghards,  or  Drench- 
ards,  now  extinct  in  the  male  line,  whose  name,  according  to  the 
local  chronicles,  was  interpreted  to  mean  Utrenuua  Miles,  vel 
Potator,  though  certain  members  of  the  family  were  averse  to 
the  latter  signification,  and  a  duel  was  fought  by  one  of  them  on 
that  account,  as  is  well  known.    But  this  is  beside  the  story. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  King  James,  there 
was  visiting  near  this  place  of  the  Drenghards  a  lady  of  noble 
fiimily  and  extraordinary  beauty.  She  possessed  no  great  wealth,  it 
was  said,  but  was  sufficiently  endowed.  Her  beauty  was  so  perfect, 
and  her  manner  so  entrancing,  that  suitors  seemed  to  spring  out 
of  the  ground  wherever  she  went ,  a  sufficient  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
countess  her  mother,  her  only  living  parent.  Of  these  there  were 
three  in  particular,  whom  neither  her  mother's  complaints  of  pre- 
maturity, nor  the  ready  raillery  of  the  maiden  herself,  could  eflTec- 
tually  put  ofif.  The  said  gallants  were  a  certain  Sir  John  Gale,  a  Sir 
William  Hervy,  and  the  well-known  Sir  George  Drenghard,  one  of 
the  Drenghard  family  before  mentioned.  They  had,  curiously 
enough,  all  been  equally  honoured  with  the  distinction  of  knight- 
hood, and  their  schemes  for  seeing  her  were  manifold,  each  fearing 
that  one  of  the  others  would  steal  a  march  over  himself.  Not  content 
with  calling  on  every  imaginable  excuse  at  the  house  of  the 
relative  with  whom  she  sojourned,  they  intercepted  her  in  rides 
and  walks ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  chanced  to  surprise  another 
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in  the  act  of  paying  her  marked  attentions,  the  encottnteir  often 
ended  in  an  altercation  of  great  violence.  So  heated  and  im- 
passioned, indeed,  would  they  become,  that  the  lady  hardly  felt 
herself  safe  in  their  company  at  such  times,  notwithstanding  that 
she  was  a  brave  and  buxom  damsel,  not  easily  put  out,  and  with 
a  daring  spirit  of  humour  in  her  composition,  if  not  of  coquetry. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  which  had  place  in  her  relative's 
grounds,  and  was  unusually  bitter,  threatening  to  result  in  a 
duel,  she  found  it  necessary  to  assert  herself.  Turning  haughtily 
upon  the  pair  of  disputants,  she  declared  that  whichever  should 
be  the  first  to  break  the  peace  between  them,  whatever  the  pro- 
vocation, that  man  should  never  be  admitted  to  her  presence 
again :  and  thus  would  she  efifectually  stultify  the  aggressor  by 
making  the  promotion  of  a  quarrel  a  distinct  bar  to  its  object. 

While  the  two  knights  were  wearing  rather  a  crestfallen 
appearance  at  her  reprimand,  the  third,  never  far  off,  came  upon 
the  scene,  and  she  repeated  her  caveat  to  him  also.  Seeing,  then, 
how  great  was  the  concern  of  all  at  her  peremptory  mood,  the 
lady's  manner  softened,  and  she  said  with  a  roguish  smile : 

*  Have  patience,  have  patience,  you  foolish  men  !  Only  bide 
your  time  quietly ;  and,  in  faith,  I  will  marry  you  all  in  turn ! ' 

They  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally,  all  three  together,  as 
though  they  were  the  best  of  friends,  at  which  she  blushed,  and 
showed  some  embarrassment — not  having  realised  that  her  arch 
jest  would  have  sounded  so  strange  when  uttered.  The  meeting 
which  resulted  thus,  however,  had  its  good  effect  in  checking  the 
bitterness  of  their  rivalry ;  and  they  repeated  her  speech  to  their 
relatives  and  acquaintance  with  a  hilarious  frequency  and  pub- 
licity that  the  lady  little  divined,  or  she  might  have  blushed  and 
felt  more  embarrassment  still. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  position  resolved  itself,  and  the 
beauteous  Lady  Penelope  (as  she  was  called)  made  up  her  mind ; 
her  choice  being  the  eldest  of  the  three  knights.  Sir  George 
Drenghard,  owner  of  the  mansion  aforesaid,  which  thereupon 
became  her  home ;  and  her  husband  being  a  pleasant  man,  and 
his  family,  though  not  so  noble,  of  as  good  repute  as  her  own,  all 
things  seemed  to  show  that  she  had  reckoned  wisely  in  honouring 
him  with  her  preference. 

But  what  may  lie  behind  the  still  and  silent  veil  of  the  future 
none  can  foretell.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  husband  of 
her  choice  died  of  his  convivialities  (as  if,  indeed,  to  bear  out 
his  name),  and  the  Lady  Penelope  was  left  alone  as  mistress 
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of  his  house.  By  this  time  she  had  apparently  quite  forgotten 
her  careless  declaration  to  her  lovers  collectively ;  but  the  lovers 
themselves  had  not  forgotten  it ;  and,  as  she  would  now  be  free 
to  take  a  second  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Gale  appeared  at  her  door 
as  early  in  her  widowhood  as  it  was  proper  and  seemly  to  do  so. 

She  gave  him  little  encouragement ;  for  of  the  two  remaining 
her  best  beloved  was  Sir  William,  of  whom,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  she  had  often  thought  during  her  short  married  life.  But 
he  had  not  yet  reappeared.  Her  heart  began  to  be  so  much  with 
him  now,  that  she  contrived  to  convey  to  him  by  indirect  hints 
through  his  friends  that  she  would  not  be  displeased  by  a  renewal 
of  his  former  attentions.  Sir  William,  however,  misapprehended 
her  gentle  signalling,  and  from  excellent,  though  mistaken, 
motives  of  delicacy,  delayed  to  intrude  himself  upon  her  for  a 
long  time.  Meanwhile  Sir  John,  now  created  a  baronet,  was 
unremitting,  and  she  began  to  grow  somewhat  piqued  at  the 
backwardness  of  him  she  secretly  desired  to  be  forward. 

*  Never  mind,'  her  friends  said  jestingly  to  her  (knowing  of 
her  humorous  remark,  as  everybody  did,  that  she  would  marry 
them  all  three  if  they  would  have  patience).  *  Never  mind ;  why 
hesitate  upon  the  order  of  them  ?     Take  'em  as  they  come.' 

This  vexed  her  still  more,  and  regretting  deeply,  as  she  had 
often  done,  that  such  a  careless  speech  should  ever  have  passed 
her  lips,  she  fairly  broke  down  under  Sir  John's  importunity,  and 
accepted  his  hand.  They  were  married  on  a  fine  spring  morning, 
about  the  very  time  at  which  the  unfortunate  Sir  William  dis- 
covered her  preference  for  him,  and  was  beginning  to  hasten 
home  from  a  foreign  court  to  declare  his  unaltered  devotion  tc 
her.     On  his  arrival  in  England  he  learnt  the  sad  truth. 

If  Sir  William  suffered  at  her  precipitancy  under  what  she  had 
deemed  his  neglect,  the  Lady  Penelope  herself  suffered  more. 
She  had  not  long  been  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Gale  before  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  retaliate  upon  her  for  the  trouble  and 
delay  she  had  put  him  to  in  winning  her.  With  increasing 
frequency  he  would  tell  her  that,  as  far  as  he  could  perceive,  she 
was  an  article  not  worth  such  labour  as  he  had  bestowed  in 
obtaining  it,  and  such  snubbings  as  he  had  taken  from  his  rivals 
on  the  same  account.  These  and  other  cruel  things  he  repeated 
till  he  made  the  lady  weep  sorely,  and  well-nigh  broke  her  spirit, 
though  she  had  formerly  been  such  a  mettlesome  dame.  By 
degrees  it  became  perceptible  to  all  her  friends  that  her  life  was 
a  very  unhappy  one ;  and  the  fate  of  the  fair  woman  seemed  yet 
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the  harder  in  that  it  was  her  own  stately  mansion,  left  to  her  sole 
use  by  her  first  husband,  which  her  second  had  entered  into  and 
was  enjoying,  his  being  but  a  mean  and  meagre  thing. 

But  such  is  the  flippancy  of  friends,  that  when  she  met  them, 
and  secretly  confided  her  grief  to  their  ears,  they  would  say 
cheerily,  *  Never  mind ;  there's  a  third  to  come  yet !  * — ^at  which 
maladroit  remark  she  would  show  much  indignation,  and  tell  them 
they  should  know  better  than  to  trifle  on  such  a  solemn  theme. 
Yet  that  the  poor  lady  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  third  instead  of  Sir  John  whom  she  had  taken,  was 
painfully  obvious,  and  much  she  was  blamed  for  her  foolish  choice 
by  some  people.  Sir  William,  however,  had  returned  to  foreign 
cities  on  learning  the  news  of  her  marriage,  and  had  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

Two  or  three  years  of  suffering  were  passed  by  Lady  Penelope 
as  the  despised  and  chidden  wife  of  this  man  Sir  John,  amid 
regrets  that  she  had  so  greatly  mistaken  him,  and  sighs  for  one 
whom  she  thought  never  to  see  again ;  till  it  chanced  that  her 
husband  fell  sick  of  some  slight  ailment.  One  day  after  this, 
when  she  was  sitting  in  his  room,  looking  from  the  window  upon 
the  expanse  in  front,  she  beheld  approaching  the  house  on  foot 
a  form  she  seemed  to  know  well.  Lady  Penelope  withdrew 
silently  from  the  sick  room,  and  descended  to  the  hall,  whence, 
through  the  doorway,'  she  saw  entering  between  the  two  round 
towers,  which  at  that  time  flanked  the  gateway,  Sir  William  Hervy 
as  she  had  surmised,  but  looking  thin  and  travel-worn.  She 
advanced  into  the  courtyard  to  meet  him. 

^  I  was  passing  through  Casterbridge,'  he  said  with  faltering 
deference,  *  and  I  walked  out  to  ask  after  your  ladyship's  health. 
I  felt  that  I  could  do  no  less  ;  and,  of  course,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  your  good  husband,  my  heretofore  acquaintance.  •  •  .  But 
0,  Penelope,  th'st  look  sick  and  sorry ! ' 

*I  am  heart-sick,  that's  all,'  said  she. 

They  could  see  in  each  other  an  emotion  which  neither  wished 
to  express,  and  they  stood  thus  a  long  time  with  tears  in  their 
eyes. 

*  He  does  not  treat  'ee  well,  I  hear,'  said  Sir  William  in  a  low 
voice.  *May  God  in  Heaven  forgive  him;  but  it  is  asking  a 
great  deal ! ' 

*  Hush,  hush ! '  said  she  hastily, 

*  Nay,  but  I  will  speak  what  I  may  honestly  say,'  he  answered. 
*  I  am  not  under  your  roof,  and  my  tongue  is  free.    Why  didst  not 
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vait  for  me,  Penelope,  or  send  to  me  a  more  overt  letter?  I 
would  have  travelled  night  and  day  to  come  I ' 

*  Too  late,  William ;  you  must  not  ask  it,'  said  she,  endeavour- 
ing to  quiet  him  as  in  old  times.  ^My  husband  just  now  is 
unwell.  He  will  grow  better  in  a  day  or  two,  maybe.  You  must 
call  again  and  see  him  before  you  leave  Casterbridge.' 

As  she  said  this  their  eyes  met.  Each  was  thinking  of  her 
lightsome  words  about  taking  them  in  turn ;  each  thought  that 
two-thirds  of  that  promise  had  been  fulfilled.  But,  as  if  it  were 
unpleasant  to  her  that  this  recollection  should  have  arisen,  she 
spoke  again  quickly:  *Come  again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  my 
husband  will  be  well  enough  to  see  you.' 

Sir  William  departed  without  entering  the  house,  and  she 
returned  to  Sir  John's  chamber.  He,  rising  from  his  pillow,  said, 
*  To  whom  hast  been  talking,  wife,  in  the  courtyard  ?  I  heard 
voices  there.' 

She  hesitated,  and  he  repeated  the  question  more  impatiently. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  now,'  said  she. 

*  But  I  wool!  know ! '  said  he. 

Then  she  answered,  *  Sir  William  Hervy.' 

*  By  G !  I  thought  as  much  I '  cried  Sir  John,  drops  of 

perspiration  standing  on  his  white  face.  ^  A  skulking  villain !  A 
sick  man's  ears  are  keen,  my  lady.  I  heard  that  they  were  lover- 
like tones,  and  he  called  'ee  by  your  Christian  name.  These  be 
your  intrigues,  my  lady,  when  I  am  ofiF  my  legs  awhile ! ' 

*  On  my  honour,'  cried  she,  *  you  do  me  a  wrong.  I  swear  I 
did  not  know  of  his  coming ! ' 

*  Swear  as  you  will,'  said  Sir  John,  *  I  don't  believe  'ee,'  And 
with  this  he  taunted  her,  and  worked  himself  into  a  greater 
passion,  which  much  increased  his  illness.  His  lady  sat  still, 
brooding.  There  was  that  upon  her  face  which  had  seldom  been 
there  since  her  marriage ;  and  she  seemed  to  think  anew  of  what 
she  had  so  lightly  said  in  the  days  of  her  freedom,  when  her  three 
lovers  were  one  and  all  coveting  her  hand.  *  I  began  at  the  wrong 
end  of  them,'  she  murmured.     *  My  God— that  did  1 1 ' 

« What  ? '  said  he. 

*  Nothing,'  said  she.     *  I  spoke  to  myself  only.' 

It  was  somewhat  strange  that  after  this  day,  while  she  went 
about  the  house  with  even  a  sadder  face  than  usual,  her  churlish 
husband  grew  worse ;  and  what  was  more,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
though  to  the  regret  of  few,  he  died  a  fortnight  later.  Sir 
William  had  not  called  upon  him  as  he  had  promised,  having 
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received  a  private  commuDication  from  Lady  Penelope,  frankly 
informing  him  that  to  do  so  would  be  inadvisable,  by  reason  of 
her  husband's  temper. 

Now  when  Sir  John  was  gone,  and  his  remains  carried  to  his 
family  burying-place  in  another  part  of  England,  the  lady  began 
in  due  time  to  wonder  whither  Sir  William  had  betaken  himself. 
But  she  had  been  cured  of  precipitancy  (if  ever  woman  were),  and 
was  prepared  to  wait  her  whole  lifetime  a  widow  if  the  said  Sir 
William  should  not  reappear.  Her  life  was  now  passed  mostly 
within  the  walls,  or  in  promenading  between  the  pleasaunce  and  the 
bowling-green ;  and  she  very  seldom  went  even  so  far  as  the  high 
road  which  then  skirted  the  grounds  on  the  north,  though  it  has 
now,  and  for  many  years,  been  diverted  to  the  south  side.  Her 
patience  was  rewarded  (if  love  be  in  any  case  a  reward) ;  for  one 
day,  many  months  after  her  second  husband's  death,  a  messenger 
arrived  at  her  gate  with  the  intelligence  that  Sir  William  Hervy 
was  again  in  Casterbridge,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  were 
her  pleasure  that  he  should  wait  upon  her. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  permission  was  joyfully  granted, 
and  within  two  hours  her  lover  stood  before  her,  a  more  thought- 
ful man  than  formerly,  but  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  man, 
generous,  modest  to  diflSdence,  and  sincere.  The  reserve  which 
womanly  decorum  threw  over  her  manner  was  but  too  obviously 
artificial,  and  when  he  said  *  The  ways  of  Providence  are  strange,* 
and  added  after  a  moment,  ^  and  merciful  likewise,*  she  could  not 
conceal  her  agitation,  and  burst  into  tears  upon  his  neck. 

^  But  this  is  too  soon,'  she  said,  starting  back. 

*  But  no,'  said  he.  *  You  are  eleven  months  gone  in  widow- 
hood, and  it  is  not  as  if  Sir  John  had  been  a  good  husband  to 
you.' 

His  visits  grew  pretty  frequent  now,  as  may  well  be  guessed, 
and  in  a  month  or  two  he  began  to  urge  her  to  an  early  union. 
But  she  counselled  a  little  longer  delay. 

*  Why  ? '  said  he.  *  Surely  I  have  waited  long !  Life  is  short ; 
we  are  getting  older  every  day,  and  I  am  the  last  of  the  three.' 

*  Yes,'  gaid  the  lady  frankly.  *  And  that  is  why  I  would  not 
have  you  hasten.  Our  marriage  may  seem  so  strange  to  every- 
body, after  my  unlucky  remark  on  that  occasion  we  know  so  well, 
and  which  so  many  others  know  likewise,  thanks  to  talebearers.' 

On  this  representation  he  conceded  a  little  space,  for  the  sake 
of  her  good  name.  But  the  destined  day  of  their  marriage  at  last 
arrived,  and  it  was  a  gay  time  for  the  villagers  and  all  concerned, 
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and  the  bells  in  the  parish  church  rang  from  noon  till  night. 
Thus  at  last  she  was  united  to  the  man  who  had  loved  her  the 
most  tenderly  of  them  all,  who  but  for  his  reticence  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  first  to  win  her.     Often  did  he  say  to  himself, 

*  How  wondrous  that  her  words  should  have  been  fulfilled !  Many 
a  truth  hath  been  spoken  in  jest,  but  never  a  more  remarkable 
one.'  The  noble  lady  herself  preferred  not  to  dwell  on  the  coin- 
cidence, a  certain  shyness,  if  not  shame,  crossing  her  fair  face  at 
any  allusion  thereto. 

But  people  will  have  their  say,  sensitive  souls  or  none,  and 
their   sayings   on    this  third   occasion   took  a   singular   shape. 

*  Surely,'  they  whispered,  *  there  is  something  more  than  chance 
in  this.  •  .  •  The  death  of  the  first  was  possibly  natural ; 
but  what  of  the  death  of  the  second,  who  ill-used  her ;  and  whom, 
loving  the  third  90  desperately,  she  must  have  wished  out  of  the 
way?' 

Then  they  pieced  together  sundry  trivial  incidents  of  Sir 
John's  illness,  and  dwelt  upon  the  indubitable  truth  that  he  had 
grown  worse  after  her  lover's  unexpected  visit,  till  a  very  sinister 
theory  was  built  up  as  to  the  hand  she  may  have  had  in  Sir  John's 
premature  demise.  But  nothing  of  this  suspicion  was  said  openly, 
for  she  was  a  lady  of  noble  birth — nobler,  indeed,  than  either  of 
her  husbands — and  what  people  suspected  they  feared  to  express 
in  formal  accusation. 

The  mansion  that  she  occupied  had  been  left  to  her  for  so  long 
a  time  as  she  should  choose  to  reside  in  it,  and,  having  a  regard 
for  the  spot,  she  had  coaxed  Sir  William  to  remain  there.  But 
in  the  end  it  was  unfortunate  ;  for  one  day,  when  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  happiness,  he  was  walking  among  the  willows  near  the 
gardens,  where  he  overheard  a  conversation  between  some  basket- 
makers  who  were  cutting  the  osiers  for  their  use.  In  this  fatal 
dialogue  the  suspicions  of  the  neighbouring  townsfolk  were  re- 
vealed to  him  for  the  first  time.  On  his  return  home  he  seemed 
to  have  aged  years. 

But  he  said  nothing ;  indeed,  it  was  a  thing  impossible.  And 
from  that  hour  an  estrangement  began.  She  could  not  under- 
stand it,  and  simply  waited.  One  day  he  said,  however,  *  I  must 
go  abroad.' 

*  But  why  ? '  said  she.     *  William,  have  I  oflFended  you  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  he ;  *  but  I  must  go.' 

She  could  coax  little  more  out  of  him,  and  in  itself  there  was 
nothiog  unnatural  in  his  departure,  for  he  bad  been  a  wanderer 
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from  his  youth.  In  a  few  days  he  started  off,  apparently  quite 
another  man  than  he  who  had  rushed  to  her  side  so  devotedly  a 
few  months  before. 

It  is  not  known  when,  or  how,  the  rumours,  which  were  thick 
in  the  atmosphere  around  her,  actually  reached  the  Lady  Penelope's 
ears,  but  that  they  did  reach  her  there  is  no  doubt.  Then  a 
reason  for  her  husband's  departure  occurred  to  her  appalled  mind, 
and  a  loss  of  health  became  quickly  apparent.  She  dwindled  thin 
in  the  face,  and  the  veins  in  her  temples  could  all  be  distinctly 
traced.  An  inner  fire  seemed  to  be  withering  her  away.  Her 
rings  fell  off  her  fingers,  and  her  arms  hung  like  the  flails  of  the 
threshers,  though  they  had  till  lately  been  so  round  and  so 
beautiful.  She  wrote  to  her  husband  repeatedly,  begging  him  to 
return  to  her ;  but  he,  being  in  extreme  and  wretched  doubt — 
moreover,  knowing  nothing  of  her  ill-health,  and  never  suspecting 
that  the  rumours  had  reached  her  also,  deemed  absence  best,  and 
postponed  his  return  awhile,  giving  various  good  reasons  for  his 
delay. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  Lady  Penelope  had  given  birth 
to  a  still-born  child,  her  mother,  the  countess,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  William,  requesting  him  to  come  back  to  her  if  he  wished 
to  see  her  alive  ;  since  she  was  wasting  away  of  some  mysterious 
disease,  which  seemed  to  be  rather  mental  than  physical.  It  was 
evident  that  his  mother-in-law  knew  nothing  of  the  secret,  for  she 
lived  at  a  distance  ;  but  Sir  William  promptly  hastened  home,  and 
stood  beside  the  bed  of  his  now  dying  wife. 

*  Believe  me,  William,'  she  said  when  they  were  alone,  *  I  am 
innocent — innocent.' 

*0f  what?'  said  he.  *  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  accuse 
you  of  anything ! ' 

*  But  you  do  accuse  me — silently ! '  she  gasped.  *  I  could  not 
write  thereon — and  ask  you  to  hear  me.  It  was  too  much,  too 
degrading.  But  would  that  I  had  been  less  proud !  They 
suspect  me  of  poisoning  him,  William !  But  I  am  innocent  of 
that  wicked  crime.  He  died  naturally.  I  loved  you — too  soon ; 
but  that  was  all ! ' 

Nothing  availed  to  save  her.  The  worm  had  gnawed  too  far 
into  her  heart  before  Sir  William's  return  for  anything  to  be 
remedial  now ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  breathed  her  last.  After 
her  death  the  people  spoke  louder,  and  her  conduct  became  a 
subject  of  public  discussion.  A  little  later  on,  the  physician,  who 
had  attended  the  late  Sir  John,  heard  the  rumour,  and  came  down 
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from  the  place  near  London  to  which  he  latterly  had  retired,  "with 
the  express  purpose  of  calling  upon  Sir  William  Hervy,  now  staying 
in  Casterbridge. 

He  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  a  relative  of  Sir  John's,  who 
wished  to  be  assured  on  the  matter  by  reason  of  its  suddenness, 
he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon,  made  a  private  examina- 
tion of  Sir  John's  body  immediately  after  his  decease,  and  found 
that  it  had  resulted  from  purely  natural  causes.  Nobody  at  this 
time  had  breathed  a  suspicion  of  foul  play,  and  therefore  nothing 
was  said  which  might  since  have  established  her  innocence. 

It  being  thus  placed  beyond  doubt  that  this  beautiful  and 
noble  lady  had  been  done  to  death  by  a  wicked  scandal  that  was 
wholly  unfounded,  her  husband  was  stung  with  a  dreadful  remorse 
at  the  share  he  had  taken  in  her  misfortunes,  and  left  the  country 
anew,  this  time  never  to  return  alive.  He  survived  her  but  a  few 
years,  and  his  body  was  brought  home  and  buried  beside  his 
wife's  under  the  tomb  which  is  still  visible  in  the  parish  church. 
Until  lately  there  was  a  good  portrait  of  her,  in  weeds  for  her  first 
husband,  with  a  cross  in  her  hand,  at  the  ancestral  seat  of  her 
family,  where  she  was  much  pitied,  as  she  deserved  to  be.  Yet 
there  were  some  severe  enough  to  say — and  these  not  unjust 
persons  in  other  respects — that  though  unquestionably  innocent 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  she  had  shown  an  unseemly  wanton- 
ness in  contracting  three  marriages  in  such  rapid  succession ;  and 
that  the  untrue  suspicion  might  have  been  ordered  by  Providence 
(who  oiten  works  indirectly)  as  a  punishment  for  her  self-indul- 
gence.    Upon  that  point  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 

THOMis  Hardy. 
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The  'Donna'  in  1889. 


I.   Br  THE  Author  of  *  Charles  Lowder.' 

*  A  TRUCK  for  bringing  hot  nourishing  food  daily  at  half  its 
jLA.    cost  to  men  out  of  work  : '  this  is  the  answer  to  the  many 

who  ask  us,  *  What  is  the  "  Donna  "  ? '  Most  generously  has  it  been 
supported  for  five  years  by  the  readers  of  Longman^  and  yet, 
having  no  list  of  regular  subscribers,  every  year  we  hope  for 
fresh  benefactors  to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  gifts  were 
made  but  for  once.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  things  harder 
than  to  give  without  doing  harm ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  very 
conditions  of  our  existence  here — of  this  mingled  web  of  good 
and  ill.  And  yet  the  old  words,  *  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,' 
keep  their  force,  and  eagerness  to  help  others  would  seem  the 
most  natural  attitude  of  mind  for  those  upon  whom  the  impera- 
tive need  of  help  to  bear  their  own  burdens  will  certainly  come 
sooner  or  later,  be  they  rich  or  poor.  All  this  makes  it  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  those  responsible  for  the  *  Donna  * 
that  her  work  has  come  triumphantly  out  of  the  great  trial  of  the 
late  strike ;  since,  on  whatever  side  sympathies  might  be,  they 
would  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  false  position  with  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  had  it  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  strikers.  The  article  by  the  editor  in  the  October  number  of 
the  magazine,  *  The  "Donna"  and  the  Strike,' makes  it  needless  to 
say  more  on  the  subject  than  to  allude  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  during  the  strike  the   demand  for  food  was  less  at  the 

*  Donna '  than  during  the  same  weeks  last  year,  the  men  seeming 
to  feel  that  it  would  not  be  fair  *  to  avail  themselves  of  relief  not 
intended   for  them,'   so   that   the   difficulty   never   arosa  as   to 

*  whether  it  would  be  right  to  employ  money  subscribed  for  the 
benefit  of  men  out  of  work  because  there  was  no  work  to  do,  in 
feeding  men  on  strike.' 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  work  at  the  *  Donna'  is 
perhaps  the  occasion  for  charity  to  each  other  among  the  poorest, 
and  that  of  a  kind  which  cannot  do  harm,  but  must,  we  hope,  be 
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^  twice  blessed ; '  for  it  is  not  treating  each  other  to  drink,  when 
possibly  flush  of  money,  but  to  wholesome  warm  food  with 
hardly  spared  halfpence.     One  day  lately  a  man  asked  at  the 

*  Donna  *  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  halfpence.  *  I'm  only  a  working 
man  myself,  mother,'  he  said,  *  but  I  want  to  give  it  among  the 
others.  I  have  been  five  weeks  on  the  strike,  so  I  know  what  it 
is  to  be  hungry ;  but  I've  earned  two-and-sizpence  this  morning, 
and  I  want  to  help  the  other  fellows.'  After  distributing  the 
Jialfpence,  he  returned  in  a  few  minutes  asking  for  eightpence 
more  change,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  men ;  he  seemed  much 
excited.  *  I  tell  you  I  am  only  a  working  man,  and  I  have  spent 
a  shilling  of  my  earnings  upon  you;  I've  had  nothing  to  eat 
myself,  and  my  old  woman  at  home  wiU  want  a  share.'  ^  That 
^hows  you  have  a  good  heart,'  said  one.  The  end  was  that  he 
threw  the  rest  of  the  halfpence  among  the  crowd  and  we  saw  him 
ho  more. 

^  Please,  Sister,  can  you  let  me  have  something  to  eat  ?'  was 
the  petition  of  one  pale-faced  man.  The  Sister  put  her  hand  out 
for  the  money,  but  he  said,  *  I  have  nothing,  lady,  but  I'm  80 
hungry.' 

The  Sister  had  to  say  that  it  was  against  rules  to  give. 
The  poor  fellow  was  silent ;  but  he  was  too  wise  to  take  ^  no ' 
for  an  answer,  evidently  understanding  the  maxim  that  'All 
things  come  to  those  who  wait ;'  and  wait  he  did,  with  his  sorrow- 
ful eyes  fixed  on  those  who  were  eating  ha'porths  of  stew,  and 
tingling  hot '  suety.'  At  last  a  man  with  a  face  the  hue  of  india- 
.rubber,  and  wearing  tattered  clothes,  who  had  been  eating  his 
dinner,  looked  up  and  asked  him  why  he  waited.  The  next 
moment  he  led  the  hungry  one  by  the  hand  to  the  counter, 
ordered  and  paid  for  a  basin  of  stew  for  him,  saying  in  a  low  voice, 

*  Sister,  /  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.' 

I  do  not  like  giving  an  account  of  the  food-truck  to  its  sup- 
porters without  myself  seeing  the  work  and  helping  in  it.  A 
'short  walk  from  Mark  Lane  Station  brings  one  to  London  Bridge, 
and  descending  the  stairs  we  find  ourselves  in  Lower  Thames 
Street.  The  name  might  have  suggested  very  pleasant  ideas — 
sunny,  rippling  waters,  wooded  banks,  boating,  summer  days  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pangboume  or  Henley.  But  when  we  are 
in  that  part  of  Thames  Street  nearest  to  the  London  Docks  we 
seem  so  far  away  from  everything  pleasant  that,  if  we  remember 
the  beautiful  things  of  life  at  all,  we  remember  them  only  with  a 
heartache. 
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Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  and 
surroundings  are  utterly  without  beauty  and  joy.  We  have,  as  it 
were,  said  good-bye  for  a  time  to  all  bright,  glad,  fair  things. 

Down  the  narrow  lanes  we  get  glimpses  of  the  river  that  has 
given  its  name  to  this  street.  Can  it  really  be  the  Thames  we 
have  known  in  sweet  country  places  ?  Dock  labourers  are  toiling 
up  from  the  waterside,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  weights — - 
great  boxes  of  oranges,  or  bales  of  wool.  These  are  the  lucky 
ones,  who  have  found  work  after  weary  waiting.  Their  less 
fortunate  brethren  are  not  far  to  seek.  Thames  Street  is  fall  of 
them :  they  jostle  us  as  they  hurry  past,  and  one  glance  at  the 
haggard  faces  and  worn  clothing  shows  us  that  these  are  the 
*  unemployed,'  whom  all  the  world  talks  of,  and  whom  no  one 
seems  able  to  help  effectually. 

We  had  plenty  of  time  for  such  reflections,  having  arranged 
to  meet  the  *  Donna'  truck  at  the  iron  booth  within  railings 
where  the  food  is  sold,  and  having  arrived  too  soon ;  but  as 
twelve  o'clock  struck  she  appeared  in  sight,  escorted  by  a  Sister 
and  a  man  to  unload  her.  We  crowded  into  the  little  booth  and 
were  soon  hard  at  work.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  The  Sister, 
my  friend  and  I,  the  only  women  in  sight — and  all  around  us, 
about  twenty  deep,  a  crowd  of  the  roughest,  most  haggard- 
looking  wretches  possible  to  imagine. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  were  the  diners,  rapidly 
swallowing  their  modicum  of  soup,  or  breaking  the  prized  slice  of 
bread  into  it.  The  lines  of  the  hard-drawn  feces  relax,  the  colour 
comes  to  the  wan  lips  under  the  influence  of  this  frugal  meal. 
Yet  one  poor  fellow  thrust  his  haltempty  bowl  into  the  hands  of 
a  comrade  leaning  hopelessly  against  the  iron  palings,  unable  to 
find  even  one  halfpenny,  saying,  *  Here,  man,  yer  wants  it  worser 
nor  me.' 

A  woman  at  the  opposite  comer  was  trying  to  sell  hot  coffee, 
but  no  one  was  buying.  *  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  coffee-stall, 
instead  of  waiting  so  long  for  the  soup  ? '  we  asked  a  great^  gaunt 
fellow  who  would  have  been  none  the  worse  for  a  shave  and  a 
general  brush-up. 

*  'Cos  it  don't  fill  yer,  it  don't  stay  yer,  like  this  'ere  stuff,'  he 
said,  pointing  to  Sister's  soup-cans.  *  Yer  feel  ye've  got  summut 
inside  o'  yer  when  ye've  chucked  down  a  ha'porth  o'  that.' 

*  It  will  be  a  real  help  if  you  will  serve  out  the  pudding  while 
I  ladle  out  the  soup,'  the  Sister  said.  *  See,  the  knife  is  notched, 
so  that  you  cannot  help  cutting  each  slice  the  proper  thickness.' 
She  put  a  round  cylinder,  that  looked  about  a  yard  long,  into  my 
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left  hand,  and  the  notched  knife  into  the  right,  and  instructed 
me  to  let  the  savoury  mess  slide  gently  out,  cutting  oflF  the  slices 
as  it  did  so.  It  really  was  not  a  difficult  operation,  but  it  made 
one  feel  nervous  to  see  six  or  seven  hands  held  over  the  pudding- 
tin,  ready  to  close  on  the  steaming  slab  the  instant  it  fell  beneath 
the  knife.  *  Please,  that's  a  small  lot,'  objected  the  customer  to 
whose  share  the  end  piece  fell ;  and  I  could  hardly  bear  his  dis- 
appointed look. 

*  We  always  put  two  ends  together,'  whispered  Sister,  and  the 
malcontent  was  more  than  satisfied. 

The  little  *  Donna '  works  every  weekday  in  the .  year,  except 
seven.  Sometimes  the  Sisters  have  tried  to  shut  it  up  for  a  week 
instead  of  two  days  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  but  the  wail  of  anguish 
and  disappointment  from  our  poor  clients  has  been  too  much  for 
them. 

My  last  visit  was  before  the  strike  began.  On  November  8, 
the  Sister  in  charge  writes  to  me :  *  *  As  to  the  work  which  has 
been  done  here,  it  was  a  great  increase  during  the  first  part  of  the 
year  on  the  corresponding  months  last  year ;  but  latterly  there  is 
an  immense  decrease  in  numbers  served,  owing  partly  to  the  good 
summer  and  revival  of  work,  and  also  during  the  strike  we  fed 
many  fewer,  as  the  unemployed  depend  much  on  those  in  work 
for  halfpennies,  and  of  course  the  men  on  strike  would  not  give 
to  others.  Of  the  results  of  the  strike  we,  as  outsiders,  can  say 
but  little ;  from  our  experience,  if  it  has  done  good  to  some,  it 
has  so  impoverished  others  that  they  probably  will  not  recover  it 
during  the  winter.  We  of  course  were  perfectly  neutral,  and  con- 
tinued our  food  trucks  to  the  workmen  inside  the  docks  as 
usual.  Strange  to  say,  we  were  allowed  by  the  strikers  to  take 
our  food  into  the  docks,  though  they  would  not  allow  others  to  do 
so.  Sometimes  they  threatened  to  upset  our  barrows,  but  they 
never  did,  though  they  knew  we  were  feeding  the  so-called 
"  blacklegs."  This  pleased  us  very  much,  as  it  showed  that  the 
men  trusted  us,  and  knew  us  to  be  their  friends.  The  poverty  at 
the  time  was  awful  to  witness — men,  women,  and  children  in 
many  cases  on  the  verge  of  starvation;  for  though  many  got  food 
tickets,  others  got  none,  and  the  misery  in  the  houses  was  terrible.' 

Now  that  the  weather  has  become  chilly  there  is  a  great  run 
on  the  stew.  The  men  often  say,  *  Stir  it  up.  Sister,  and  see  if 
you  can't  find  a  'tater.'  One  lucky  customer  who  had  got  a  'tater 
was  keeping  it  as  a  bonne-bouche  for  the  last,  when  a  shivering 
little  chap  appeared  outside  the  rails.     The  'tater  was  instantly 
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ladled  out  and  poked  through  the  bars  into  the  eager  open  mouth 
of  the  boy,  who  smacked  his  lips  again  and  again  over  the  delight- 
ful morsel. 

*  Please,  lady,  give  me  a  penn'orth  of  pudding,'  said  a  most 
respectable-looking  man  who  had  evidently  come  down  in  the 
world.  Two  slices  were  handed  to  him  ;  then  there  Was  a  fumbling 
in  his  pocket  and  a  clinking  of  money — then  a  pause.  *  I  think 
I'll  only  have  one  slice,  lady.'  Sister  longed  to  know  what  had 
caused  the  change  in  his  plans,  and  after  a  little  beating  about  the 
bush  the  reason  came  out :  *  If  I  have  a  penn^orth  I  shall  only  have 
threepence  halfpenny  left,  and  my  lodging  costs  fourpence ;  so, 
lady,  I  must  be  content  with  a  ha'porth  to-day.'  This  was  said 
with  a  smile  that  tried  hard  to  be  bright.  While  Sister  is  hard  at 
work  cutting  tip  puddings  a  man  in  the  background  stretches 
over  and  shouts  out,  *  Sister,  will  you  let  me  have  something  for 
this  ? '  and  he  waves  a  dirty  little  newspaper  parcel  over  the  heads 
of  the  waiting  customers.  Sister  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  carv* 
ing  to  attend  to  him.  When  she  opened  the  little  packet  she 
found  wrapped  in  several  bits  of  paper  a  penny  stamp — dirty,  for  it 
had  evidently  been  picked  up  in  the  street — but  the  Queen's  head 
was  uninjured,  so  he  was  quickly  handed  two  pieces  of  pudding — 
one  plain,  one  plum.  One  very  nice  civil  man  always  comes  to 
the  *  Donna '  and  buys  a  penn'orth  of  pudding  every  day — one  piece 
for  himself,  and  one  for  his  son.  He  told  us  he  was  very  nearly 
blind.  *  I  used  to  be  in  good  work  there  once.  Sister,'  pointing  to 
some  warehouses  opposite — *  for  many  a  year ;  but  my  sight  became 
so  bad  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  now  I  have  to  depend  for  my 
living  upon  any  job  I  can  get  in  the  streets,  and  I  fear  I  shall  soon 
be  blind.  There,  it  can't  be  helped,'  said  he,  smiling,  *  I  have  to 
put  up  with  it.' 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  impossible  amidst  the  crowd  and 
hurry  around  the  *  Donna '  (as  all  have  to  be  served  in  an  hour) 
to  become  acquainted  with  individual  cases.  A  few  days  ago, 
however,  one  of  the  Sisters  noticed  a  man  inside  the  enclo- 
sure as  tidily  dressed  as  his  poor  garments  allowed  of.     A  friend 

*  stood  him  '  a  basin  of  stew,  and  he  looked  so  soldierly,  but  so  sad, 
his  whole  bearing  so  different  from  those  around  him,  that  the 
Sister  longed  to  ask  him  about  his  circumstances,  and  when  nearly 
all  were  served,  beckoned  to  him  to  come  and  speak  to  her. 

*  Lady,'  he  said  very  quietly,  and  with  quite  the  manner  of  a  gen- 
tleman, *  I  have  been  a  groom  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  I  have 
been  a  great  deal  out  in  India.  When  I  returned  to  my  old  home 
in  the  County  Clare,  I  found  all  m^j  own  people  dead,  except  my 
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youngest  sister,  and  she  was  busy  enough  with  a  husband  and 
&mily  of  little  ones.     I  was  more  than  three  years  with  Captain 

N .   He  has  now  gone  to  India ;  I  would  write  to  him  if  I  knew 

his  address ;  I  have  excellent  papers,  but  they  are  over  in  Ireland. 
I  have  been  in  London  three  weeks,  trying  to  find  work ;  a  friend 
has  paid  my  lodging,  but  he  can't  do  it  any  more,  and,  Sister,  I've 
lost  heart  now ;  I  must  walk  the  streets  to-night — I  have  nothing 
else  left  me.  I  shall  go  to  Sheemess  to-morrow ;  I  might  find 
some  old  friends  there  among  the  soldiers — I  have  been  so  much 
with  them.' 

The  Sister  told  him  to  go  to  their  Night  Refuge — the  *  Friend 
in  Need ' — ^where  he  would  find  the  food  and  rest  he  sorely  needed, 
and  where  his  case  could  be  considered,  and  probably  permanent 
help  given  by  finding  out  his  friends  and  putting  him  in  the  way 
to  make  a  fresh  start. 

I  was  anxious,  besides  visiting  the  ^  Donna,'  to  see  this  new 
Night  Befuge,  prepared  during  the  last  year  for  some  of  her  poor 
customers,  the  building  in  Cooper's  Court  having  been  found  too 
small.  Turning  to  the  left  on  issuing  from  Aldgate  Station,  about 
eight  minutes'  walk  brought  us  through  Mansell  Street,  on  the 
right,  to  Tenter  Street,  E.,  where  a  large  building,  formerly  a  gun 
factory,  has  now  been  turned  into  a  sleeping-place  for  deserving 
men  in  destitution,  and  is  called  the  ^  Friend  in  Need.'  It  has 
one  great  advantage :  the  walls  are  of  abnormal  thickness,  no 
doubt  to  support  the  weight  of  the  guns,  and  this  makes  the  rooms 
easier  to  warm  and  to  keep  warm.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with 
an  underground  floor.  Many  men  were  waiting  at  the  door.  They 
are  not  admitted  before  six,  but  we  came  a  little  earlier  to  inspect 
the  new  premises.  Passing  through  a  small  ward  containing 
twelve  hammocks,  a  steep  ladder  staircase  brought  us  to  the 
underground  floor,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  sitting-room,  filled 
with  benches  and  tables,  covered  with  illustrated  papers,  games, 
&c.,  the  walls  bright  with  pictures.  There  is  a  back  room  on  the 
ground  floor  containing  fifty  beds,  and  two  rooms  upstairs — in  all 
160  beds.  Then  a  sort  of  recess  oflf  the  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  a 
long  bench  and  tin  jugs  and  basins,  made  a  very  fair  lavatory ; 
and  the  provision  for  a  good  wash  is  greatly  valued  by  the  better 
class  of  men. 

*  It's  such  a  thing  to  get  the  dirt  off  you,*  one  man  said ;  *  it 
makes  you  feel  twice  the  man.' 

*  Ay,  and  it  gives  you  twice  the  chance  of  getting"a  job,  too, 
that  /  know,'  s^icl  $in other 
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And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined,  and  wanted  fojd. 

What  wonder  that  the  crowd  push  hastily  in !  All  they  ask 
foris  there — warmth  and  shelter,  food  and  rest.  The  accommodation 
afforded  here  to  the  weary  travellers  is  anything  but  luxurious ; 
indeed  it  is  almost  Spartan  in  its  simplicity.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  good  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  roolh,  and  plenty  of  bright  gas- 
light overhead ;  but  the  rest  of  the  preparations  are  extremely 
meagre.  Narrow  canvas  hammock  beds,  hardly  raised  above  the 
floor,  are  ranged  closely  side  by  side  round  the  room ;  the  bedding 
(sheets,  blankets,  &c.)  being  all  comprised  in  one  article— a 
leather  counterpane.  Yet  for  beds  such  as  this  hundreds  of  weary, 
heart-sick  men  wait  night  after  night  outside  the  Sefuge  doors. 

*  The  dregs  and  scum  of  society ! '  some  may  exclaim.  Alas ! 
no.  The  very  respectability  of  the  greater  number  of  these  poor 
men  is  the  saddest  sight  of  all.  Some  are  labourers — quiet,  decent- 
looking  fellows;  some  artisans;  not  a  few  seem  to  have  been 
clerks,  to  judge  by  their  threadbare  black  coats  and  educated 
speech.  They  all,  when  questioned,  tell  in  different  words  the 
same  sad  tale.  *  Out  of  work '  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  it. 

*  The  beds  are  very  good,'  one  man  said  when  questioned,  *  and 
80  is  the  food — warms  you  rarely — and  it  w  a  comfort  to  sit  down. 
It's  dreadful — real  awful — to  have  to  keep  walking,  walking  on  all 
night  through,  when  you  can  hardly  drag  one  leg  after  t'other.  But 
you  must  do  it,  or  the  police  are  down  on  you  directly.  No,  the 
frosty  nights  ain't  the  worst,  nor  yet  the  windy  ones ;  it's  the 
rainy  nights  that  do  for  you.  Look  here ! '  He  lifted  up  his  foot 
and  showed  a  boot  literally  without  a  sole,  regularly  tramped 
through.  'The  rain  soon  gets  through  boots  like  these,  and  then 
the  chill  creeps  right  up  you  and  seems  to  tmn  you  to  lead.' 

*  There's  only  one  fault  in  this  'ere  place,'  broke  in  another 
man,  *and  that  is,  it's  too  small — a  deal  too  small  for  all  that  want 
to  come.  I'm  in  for  the  night,  and  glad  enough  I  am ;  but  a  mate 
of  mine  stands  outside  in  the  rain  now,  and  there's  hundreds 
dragging  themselves  along  the  embankments  and  the  streets,  same 
as  I  was  last  night.  It's  fearful !  'tis  indeed,  to  be  shivering  all 
night  in  the  streets,  and  never  a  hot  cup  of  tea  or  anything  to 
begin  the  next  day  with.  I'm  that  sorry  for  those  outside — only 
I  can't  rightly  give  speech  to  all  I  mean.' 

*I  would  work   at  anything,  Sister — anything — even  for  a 
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Bhilling  a  day,'  the  poor  fellows  say  so  earnestly,  and  no  one  could 
look  into  their  faces  and  doubt  it.  They  will  patiently  endure 
the  miseries  of  a  night-long  tramp,  through  the  streets  of  this 
great  city,  with  an  endurance  that  is  truly  noble. 

They  may  not  rest,  tired  out  as  they  are  after  the  day's  un- 
successful search  for  work,  for  even  the  stone  bench  and  flagged 
doorsteps  are  denied  them.  *  Move  on,'  says  the  policeman,  and 
on  they  go,  often  limping  painfully  from  festering  sores  on  the 
feet.  Ah,  what  feet  the  Sisters  have  seen,  and  dressed  with 
their  own  hands,  too,  in  the  course  of  one  winter !  What  does 
such  a  wanderer  think  as  he  trudges  through  the  silent  streets, 
past  happy  homes  where  the  warm  firelight  flickers  on  the  window 
curtains,  and  little  children  are  slumbering  in  their  warm  nests, 
and  the  inmates  are  lying  down  to  take  their  rest  in  warmth  and 
comfort,  while,  without,  cold  and  darkness  and  despair  are  Mb 
portion  ? 

Well,  we  cannot,  of  course,  read  his  heart,  but  this  we  can 
say,  that  never  is  word  of  murmur  heard  from  the  guests  at  the 
Night  Befuge. 

^  Ay,  I  was  out  all  last  night,  and  all  the  night  afore,  but, 
thank  God  !  I've  got^  a  good  roof  over  me  to-night.' 

These  are  the  words  that  fall  from  the  pale  lips  of  our 
haggard  friends.  Words  of  thankfulness,  words  of  gratitude  to 
Ood,  and  to  those  charitable  ones  who,  by  their  alms,  have 
opened  to  them  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

But  now  the  evening's  business  began.  A  lady  arrived  from 
the  Bestaurant  at  42a  Dock  Street,  and  established  herself  at  a 
table  in  the  entrance-room,  with  a  huge  book,  ruled  with  many 
columns,  before  her.  Beside  her  stood  the  caretaker,  an  ex- 
policeman;  the  doors  were  opened,  and  each  of  the  applicants 
for  shelter  filed  before  them.  Those  who  had  received  a  ticket 
for  seven  nights,  their  cases  having  been  found  satisfactory, 
passed  at  once  to  the  lower  room,  there  to  rest  until  the  nine 
o'clock  supper  of  pea-soup  and  bread.  But  every  new  applicant 
came  separately  up  to  the  table,  and  was  closely  questioned  by 
the  caretaker,  the  lady  writing  down  the  answers  in  the  book — 
name,  occupation,  where  the  last  night  was  spent,  how  long  out  of 
work,  and,  most  important  of  all,  references  to  former  employers. 
Letters  are  written  to  the  referees  in  every  single  case,  and 
tickets  for  admission  given  to  the  men  or  not  according  to  the 
answer.  I  was  shown  the  column  in  the  book  containing  notes 
of  the  replies.    Often  in  glancing  down  a  page  there  seemed 
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little  except  *  Good,'  *  Satisfactory,'  *  Excellent,'  &c.  In  other  pages 
were  frequent  entries  of  *  Unsatisfactory,'  *  Bad,'  *  No  answer.' 

*  And  if  the  reference  is  not  satisfactory  ?  ' 

*Then  he'll  have  to    go,'  said  the    ex-policeman   shortly; 

*  there's  one  of  that  sort  coming  here  to-night,  but  we  shan't  let 
him  in.  My  orders  are :  this  place  is  to  be  a  help  to  the  men 
who  are  really  seeking  work,  not  a  hotel  for  the  loafers,  who  are 
best  in  the  casual  wards,  where  they  make  them  work  "  willy- 
nilly."  ' 

The  system  of  demanding  a  reference  from  each  man,  and 
then  endeavouring  to  find  out  whether  that  reference  is  satisfac- 
tory, has  worked  well. 

Of  course  it  is  a  somewhat  laborious  system,  involving  much 
correspondence  ;  but  it  certainly  sifts  out  to  a  great  extent  those 
who  are  undeserving  of  help,  and  in  many  cases  the  references 
bring  very  happy  results.  For  instance,  the  head  of  a  large 
drapery  establishment  wrote  : — 

*  I  remember  J.  H.  well.  He  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man  ; 
if  he  likes  to  come  here  again  he  shall  have  work.' 

It  would  have  done  anyone's  heart  good  to  see  poor  J.  H. 
when  this  letter  was  shown  him !  Indeed,  when  a  man  hears 
that  there  is  certainty  of  work  for  him  his  whole  fece  and  bearing 
seem  to  alter.     He  loses,  as  if  by  magic,  the  utterly  dejected, 

*  beaten '  look  which  is  so  distressing  to  witness. 

One  poor  fellow  the  other  day  was  telling  us  his  troubles,  and 
he  ended  up  almost  fiercely,  *  I  would  go  anywhere — anywhere — 
if  only  I  could  have  employment.  I  don't  care  where  or  what  it 
is  ;  but  I'm  sick  of  this  ;  and  it  comes  into  my  mind  sometimes 
that  I'll  put  an  end  to  myself.  No  hell  could  be  much  worse 
than  the  Ufa  I'm  leading  now.' 

Yet  this  man  was  a  skilled  workman — a  telegraph-instrument 
maker — and  could  earn  sevenpence  an  hour  in  his  trade.  He  had 
an  excellent  character,  and  was  a  man  of  some  education.  It  was 
entirely  through  misfortune  and  slackness  of  trade  that  he  had 
been  brought  so  low.  The  Refuge  gave  him  seven  nights'  shelter, 
for  which  he  seemed  most  thankful  after  his  terrible  experience 
of  the  streets. 

*  I  tried  the  casual  ward  once,'  he  said,  *  but  the  company 
and  their  talk  was  worse  than  any  amount  of  wind  or  rain  out* 
side.  There  are  chaps  you  never  see  anjrwhere  till  you  meet 
them  in  a  "casual,"  and  you  come  out,  feeling  yourself  a  disgraced 
man.     Why,  I  felt  afraid  everyone  I  met  wpul4  notice  the  s^ie|I 
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of  the  oakam  I  had  been  picking,  and  which  stuck  to  my  clothes 
all  day.    Bah !  how  I  hated  it ! ' 

When  asked  if  he  had  been  able  to  rest  comfortably  at  the 
Befage,  this  poor  fellow  spoke  in  a  grateful,  softened  tone.  Yes, 
he  had  been  kindly  spoken  to,  warmed  and  fed,  and  housed  there, 
and  life  seemed  just  a  little  more  endurable  now.  His  whole 
manner  showed  that  a  rest  at  the  ^  Friend  in  Need '  had  done 
him  good  in  every  way. 

The  house  has  been  nightly  filled  with  guests  who  else  would 
have  tramped  the  streets  in  weary  despair.  It  is  something  to 
feel  that  at  least  160  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  safely  sheltered ; 
and  who  does  not  long  to  help  in  this  merciful  work  and  to  bring 
a  little  comfort  and  hope  into  lives  that  are  so  dark  and  so  fear* 
fully  difiFerent  from  our  own  ? 

One  is  told  not  seldom  that  it  is  only  the  undeserving  who 
are  really  in  distress.  Let  me  tell  of  one  case,  amongst  many 
set  on  their  feet  again  by  the  *  Donna  '  and  the  *  Friend  in  Need,' 
which  came  under  my  own  eye — 2l  young  shipwright,  one  of  four 
hundred  dismissed  from  Portsmouth  Docks,  for  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  for  lack  of  work.  He  came  to  seek  it  in  London,  and 
in  direst  distress  found  his  way  from  the  ^  Donna '  to  the 
*  Refuge '  and  a  sympathising  friend  in  one  of  the  Sisters.  She 
mentioned  his  case  to  a  lady  who  was  happy  enough  to  be  able 
to  procure  him  a  situation  as  carpenter  to  a  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
where  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  him,  and  was  as  much  struck, 
as  the  Sister's  account  had  led  me  to  expect,  by  his  refinement  of 
tone  and  manner.  His  employer,  with  whom  he  has  now  lived 
for  several  months,  speaks  of  him  in  highest  terms,  and  says  that 
he  found  he  had  considerable  knowledge  of  Euclid  and  had  made 
good  progress  in  algebra.  Yet,  with  an  unspotted  character  and 
excellent  testimonials,  he  told  (he  Sister  that  he  would  do  any 
work  for  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  that  he  was  so  miserable  he 
could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to  make  away  with  himself. 

I  dwell  the  rather  on  the  work  of  the  *  Friend  in  Need,' 
because  it  is  here  that  cases  come  from  the  *  Donna '  to  be  dealt 
with  individually  and  often  permanently  helped.  I  went  down 
into  the  underground  sitting-room  when  it  was  nearly  full  of 
men,  and  had  talks  with  some  of  them.  The  messages  of  grati- 
tude received  afterwards  for  very  slight  services,  which  the  know- 
ledge of  special  cases  enabled  one  to  do,  made  me  earnestly  wish 
that  gentlemen,  and  ladies  also,  could  find  their  way  every 
evening  to  Teuter  Street.     I  thjnk  they  would  never  go  ther^ 
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without  finding  some  *  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother*  who 
would  *  take  heart  again '  at  their  kindness,  and  whom  they 
could  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living.  The  Sisters  do  what 
they  can  in  this  way,  but  it  is  just  the  thing  in  which  those 
living  in  the  world  would  have  more  power  to  help.  As  it  is,  the 
helping-hand  which  the  Sisters  often  give  unconsciously  is  power- 
ful indeed.  One  of  them  who  had  been  serving  at  the  *  Donna  * 
was  returning  home  when,  amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
every  kind  around  her,  she  felt  that  somebody  was  walking  very 
close  to  her,  and  presently,  to  her  great  surprise,  a  well-dressed 
youth,  hat  in  hand,  addressed  her.  ^  Sister,'  he  said,  ^  I  came  here 
to  see  you.  I  have  felt  I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  you  have  done 
for  me — I  wanted  to  thank  you.'  These  sentences  came  out  in 
shy  jerks.  The  Sister  assured  him  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
other  Sisters,  and  asked  a  few  more  questions.  *  No,  Sister,  it 
was  you.  I  don't  say  you  actually  got  me  the  situation  I  have, 
but  it  was  owing  to  you  I  tried  for  it.  Don't  you  remember  me 
coming  one  day  some  time  ago  to  the  truck  ?  You  believed  and 
trusted  me,  and  you  spoke  kindly  to  me.  Sister,  I  had  made  one 
false  step,  and  I  had  to  leave  home.  I  had  lost  heart ;  but  some- 
thing you  said  to  me  that  day  made  me  feel  I  must  try  again. 
You  gave  me  hope,  and  I  did  try ;  and  now  I  have  a  good  situa- 
tion, and  my  poor  mother  is  so  pleased ;  but  it  is  all  because  of 
you  and  that  bit  of  pudding.  I  have  got  to  work  to  make  up 
for  the  past ;  but,  please  God,  I'll  do  it ;  but  I  did  so  want  to 
tell  you  about  it.'  The  lad's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  he  held 
the  Sister's  hand  ;  and  then,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  left  her  and 
walked  on. 

Another  man  came  a  short  time  ago  to  the  Refuge,  with  his 
wife  and  boy,  to  give  hearty  thanks  for  the  help  it  had  been  to 
him  last  winter.  It  was,  he  said,  the  saving  of  his  life  ;  and  now 
he  had  got  into  work  again  he  could  not  help  coming  to  acknow- 
ledge gratefully  the  help  and  encouragement  he  had  received  in 
sore  need.  Last  winter  more  than  3,000  men  were  received.  The 
cost  of  a  man's  food — pea-soup  and  bread  at  night,  cocoa  and 
bread  in  the  morning — is  fourpence  halfpenny  a  day. 

From  the  *  Friend  in  Need '  we  went,  as  it  was  Thursday,  to 
the  weekly  *  Social  evening '  for  men,  in  the  large  room  upstairs 
at  42a  Dock  Street,  where  we  found  about  a  hundried  and  twenty. 
They  are  admitted  by  ticket,  weeded  out  from  customers  at  the 
*  Donna '  and  guests  in  Tenter  Street.  Only  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  little  tobacco,  are  supplied,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly,  smoking  and 
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Bioging  songs,  and  listening  to  music  provided  by  ladies  who  go 
there  to  play  and  sing  on  Thursday  evenings.  Who  will  help  in 
this  way?  Certainly  their  musical  talents  could  scarcely  give 
more  pleasure  or  profit  than  at  Dock  Street,  At  nine  o'clock,  I 
think,  folding-doors  were  opened  at  one  end  of  the  room,  where 
was  a  little  oratory,  and  any  men  who  liked  remained  for  a  mission 
service  and  address.  It  was  conducted,  on  this  day,  by  the  Sisters 
and  an  officer  in  the  army.     About  a  hundred  men  remained  for  it. 

I  cannot  end  without  a  little  account  of  a  visit  to  another 
offshoot,  so  to  speak,  from  the  '  Donna ' — the  workroom  in  Cannon 
Street  for  the  wives  of  the  unemployed — given  in  the  words  cf  a 
friend  who  had  been  induced  to  go  and  see  it  for  herself. 

*  I  was  quite  glad  when  we  arrived  there  at  last,'  she  wrote, 
'and  I  could  forget  the  unlovely  surroundings  and  dreadful 
streets,  while  I  talked  to  some  of  the  poor  souls  who  were  busily 
stitching  in  the  mission  room.  Seven  or  eight  of  them  were 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
workroom  three  times  a  week,  for  half  a  day's  work,  receiving  a 
wage  of  2«,  3d.  for  the  three  afternoons — not  a  large  sum,  but 
real  riches  to  them,  helping  them  at  least  to  keep  the  rent  paid. 
All  this  I  learnt  from  the  Sister  whom  we  found  going  in  and  out 
among  the  women,  giving  a  little  help  to  one  and  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  another.  Eyes  and  hands  are  apt  to  be  feeble 
at  seventy  years  of  age. 

* "  You  see,"  said  the  Sister,  holding  up  a  many-coloured 
petticoat,  <Hhis  will  be  a  nice  warm  garment  when  it  10 
finished — it  is  made  out  of  patterns  of  material  which  a  shop^ 
keeper  kindly  sent  us  ;  and  this  quilt  has  been  put  together  in 
the  same  way.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  some  poor  body 
when  the  winter  comes." 

* "  This  room  will  be  closed  this  week,"  said  one ;  "  and  oh  I 
I  don't  know  whtn  it  will  be  opened  again.  It  must  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  so  many  of  us;  and  Sister  says  it  just  depends 
upon  the  money  coming  in  whether  it  will  be  kept  closed  for  long 
or  not.  The  little  earnings  are  a  real  blessing  to  us  all.  Why, 
I  remember  one  day  last  year  my  children  had  only  had  a  bit  of 
bread  for  their  breakfast,  and  I  had  no  dinner  to  give  them,  but 
I  promised  they  should  have  a  good  tea.  They  went  off  to  school 
quite  pleased  at  that.  Then  I  came  round  here,  e3cpecting  to  get 
an  afternoon's  work ;  but  oh !  ma'am,  the  rooms  were  closed.  I 
was  so  disappointed  I  felt  ready  to  drop  on  the  doorstep  as  1 
thought  of  the  little  ones,  and  how  they  would  cry  when  they 
came  home^  and  found  I  hadn't  a  bite  to  give  'em.    The  neigh- 
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bours  were  very  kind;  they  gave  me  some  cold  tea  and  a  few, 
scraps,  but  the  children  did  look  cruel  pinched  that  night  when 
bedtime  came.  We  poor  folks  can  feel  for  each  other,  you  see, 
ma'am,  'cos  we  all  knows  what  hunger  is.  I've  been  ill  myself 
ever  since  baby  were  born,  but  I  can  sit  here  quietly  and  sew,  and 
it's  such  a  comfort  to  feel  I'm  earning  enough  to  pay  the  rent. 
It's  hard  for  us,  the  closing  of  this  room,  that  it  is ! " 

* "  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  money,  I  am  grieved  to  say," 

said  Sister  N ,  "  and  we  are  forced  to  close  the  room  till  more 

is  sent  us.  For  some  time  we  have  only  been  able  to  employ  the 
women  three  times  a  week  instead  of  every  day ;  but  that  is  more 
than  we  could  aflFord  to  do  last  year,  so  we  have  great  cause  to  be 
thankful." 

*  During  the  drive  home  my  friend  and  I  talked  over  many 
plans  for  helping  these  poor  women,  and  the  result  was  that,  after 
a  consultation  with  my  husband,  we  found  that  by  practising  a 
little  economy,  we  could  manage  to  send  a  considerable  donation 
to  the  Sisters.' 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  work  which  the  readers  of 
Longman^s  have  so  largely  supported,  the  diflBculty  has  been 
to  omit,  since  much  has  grown  out  of  the  establishment  of  the 
*  Donna.'  When  first  the  Editor  made  his  appeal,  there  was  but 
one  truck  of  food  for  the  unemployed ;  this  grew  into  four,  but 
owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed  it  has 
only  been  necessary  to  send  two  this  year.  Seven  trucks  in  all  are 
despatched  every  day  from  the  Restaurant  in  Dock  Street,  five 
being  to  men  in  work,  who  pay  the  cost  of  the  food. 

It  may  be  worth  saying  how  greatly  magazines  and  papers  of 
all  kinds  are  prized,  both  for  the  Night  Refuge  and  for  Thursday 
evenings.  More  than  a  hundred  a  week  are  needed,  as  the  men 
are  terribly  disappointed  if  there  is  no  supply.  It  would  be  a 
most  real  act  of  charity  to  send  some  of  those  periodicals  which 
often  load  our  shelves,  or  are  thrown  away,  to  the  Sister  in  charge, 
42a  Dock  Street. 

II.  Statement  by  the  Editor. 

The  annual  record  of  the  doings  of  the  *  Donna '  forms  a 
barometer  by  which  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  the  East  of  London.  This  year  it  is  fortu- 
nately possible  to  report  that  the  barometer  is  rising.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  men  served 
in  the  two  years  from  November  1887   to   October  1888,  an(J 
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from  November  1888  to  October  1889  will  show  this  clearly.  In 
July  1888  the  number  of  men  served  rose  heavily,  and  the 
rise  continued  till  it  culminated  in  October,  when  the  highest 
number  of  men  ever  served  by  the  *  Donna '—viz.  20^275 — was 
reached.  In  October  1889  the  number  served  was  barely  half — 
viz.*  10,265.  The  improvement  commenced  in  April  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  strike  seems  to  have  iiffe^ted  the  *  Donna ' 
very  little,  and  the  explanation  of  this — so  creditable  to  the  dock 
labourers — ^has  been  referred  to  in  the  October  number. 


Statistical  Table. 
KwHh&ir  of  men  served  at  the  *  Donna  *  in  the  last  two  years. 


— -* ■■ 

Date 

Meii  seryed 

Date 

Men  served 

1887  November    , 

13899 

1888  November    . 

14502 

December    , 

9799 

1            December    , 

12123 

1888  January       , 
February 
March          . 

13930 
12442 
11123 

1889  January 

February     , 
March          , 

16414 
12549 
11640 

April    . 
May     . 
June    .        , 

11432 

12661 

8973 

April    • 
May     . 
June    .        . 

10481 

11563 

6241 

July     .        , 
August         , 
September 
October        < 

,  •      , 

13171 
13764 
12949 
20276 

July     . 
August         , 
September 
October        , 

6516 

9261 

8208 

10265 

Total 

1        • 

154418 

Total 

)        • 

129763 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  heavy  increase  during  the  first  three 
months,  the  total  number  of  men  served  is  24,655  less  than  last 
year,  and  over  13,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 

This  more  favourable  aspect  of  a&irs  is  also  observable  in  the 
financial  statement.  While  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  *  Donna ' 
-was  diminished  last  year  by  no  less  than  120?.,  this  year  the 
income  has  slightly  exceeded  the  expenditure.  This  improvement 
is  most  satisfactory,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  of  our  having  received  386Z.  lla.  lOd.  in  sub- 
scriptions, an  increase  of  35^  158.  10c2.  over  the  350Z.  168. 
received  last  year.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  again  to  appeal  to 
the  friends  who  have  stood  by  us  so  generously  for  the  means  to 
continue  the  work.  If  the  time  when  the  *  Donna '  can  be  closed 
for  want  of  work  seems  still  far  distant,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  subscribers  that  the  tide  at  any  rate  seems  to 
have  turned,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  amount  of 
distress  is  distinctly  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
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For  Life. 


A  FIGHT  for  his  life  with  a  horse ! 
A  man,  for  his  life,  with  a  horse ! 
A  terrible  grappling  of  strong  young  arms, 
Lusty,  but  almost  o'erpowered. 
Life  or  death  in  the  struggle : 
Life,  full-pulsing  and  joyous, 
A  young  man's  life  in  its  spring-tide, 
Or  Death,  still-fEtced  and  grey. 

*  Ah !  see  you  not  'tis  a  groom. 
Who  is  training  a  vicious  brute 
From  the  stud  of  my  Lady  Diana  ? ' 
Yes ;  but  a  groom  loves  life. 
And  now  he  must  fight  for  it  madly. 
With  clenched  teeth,  grim  in  their  setting. 
And  dark  eyes  glittering  fiercely. 
While  he  feels  his  muscles  relaxing. 

All  very  well  in  the  Gardens, 
Where  there  is  space  sufl5cient. 
But  before  him  the  Park  gates  widen, 
And  all  the  stream  of  a  city 
Pours  into  Piccadilly. 

As  in  a  vision  he  sees  it, 
That  swirling,  eddying  torrent : 
Lo  1  now  it  runs  like  blood. 
Slowly  and  sluggishly  here, 
Blocked  by  excess  of  traffic. 
As  in  a  vision  he  sees  it. 
Heavy  and  thick  and  slow-moving. 
Crawling,  creeping  before  him. 
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Eight  in  the  teeth  of  his  comings 
His  terrible,  headlong  on-coming. 

Is  it  a  horse  he  is  riding, 

Or  the  demon  of  Death  incarnate, 

That  with  wide  nostril  distended, 

And  wicked,  hot  ears  back-turning, 

Gathers  its  awful  strength 

From  foam-wreathdd  flank  to  shoulder  ? 

Now  for  one  mighty  endeavour, 
One  more  bracing  of  sinews ! 
If  the  brute  conquer  at  last. 
He  shall  know  he'd  a  man  to  deal  with. 
He  shall  know,  by  the  bloody  mouth-piece. 
By  the  sudden  grip  as  of  iron. 
Throwing  him  back  on  his  hatmches. 
While  the  red  spume  shows  redder. 
Flung  in  the  face  of  the  rider. 

He  shall  know  it,  though  he  recover. 
Mad  with  the  strength  of  his  fury. 
Pausing  only  a  moment 
To  gather  fresh  force  for  the  on-leap. 
And  to  plough  his  horrid  passage 
Through  that  sullen  human  river. 

Now  for  muscle  to  muscle ! 

Now  for  the  final  contest  I 

But  the  rider's  cheek  it  is  ashen. 

And  the  fearful  grip  on  the  curb-rein 

Is  the  clutch  of  his  stiffening  fingers. 

A  fight  for  his  life  with  a  horse ! 
A  man,  for  his  life,  with  a  horse ! 
The  groom  of  the  Lady  Diana — 
Yes !  but  a  man  for  all  that. 
Call  him  a  man  for  one  minute. 
Give  him  some  brief  adulation. 
If  he  be  king  or  servant. 
It  will  matter  little  directly ; 
Monarchs  and  grooms  turn  to  clay. 
And  we  speak  softly  of  either. 
With  reverent  pity  of  either. 
A  man — not  a  groom — for  one  minute. 
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What !  is  the  tragedy  over  ? 

They  are  crowding  about  the  gateway. 

Follow  and  learn  the  sequel, 

How  a  groom  fought  with  the  devil. 

How  a  young  man  fell  fighting, 

How  a  king  died  in  the  battle  ! 

Yes !  a  king.     Do  not  wonder, 

Though  I  say  it  with  sudden  passion. 

Ah !  I  am  sick  :  is  it  over  ? 

Constable,  say,  did  you  see  it  ? 

Did  you  see — the — king — fall  ? 

The  young  man — whatever  you  call  him — 

The  groom  of  the  Lady  Diana  ? 

What  do  they  say,  the  people  ? 
*  Somebody  caught  at  the  bridle 
Just  as  his  strength  gave  over ; 
Somebody  caught  at  the  bridle  ! ' 

Here  through  the  crowd  disparted, 
Who  is  this  that  comes  striding  ? 
Monarch  or  groom  that  comes  striding  ? 
Demon  or  horse  is  he  leading  ? 
See  !  the  brute  noses  him  kindly. 
Asks  of  him  dumb  forgiveness. 
Poor  silly  horse  ! — not  a  demon. 
Poor  tired  boy ! — not  a  monarch. 
Now  Heaven  defend  you,  young  hero. 
Though  you  may  stammer  and  redden. 
Because  the  horse  had  the  best  of  it. 
Well,  yes,  the  brute  is  a  beauty ; 
And  you — why,  you  did  your  duty. 
And  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  it. 

Nina  F.  Layakd 
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The  Home  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 


ON  Monday,  the  30th  of  September  last — a  solemn,  still 
autumnal  day,  with  red  and  yellow  foliage  tinting  the 
landscape  on  every  side,  and  with  pale,  shadowy  vapours  wreath- 
ing every  rocky  hill-top — I  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  certain 
barren  Yorkshire  moor,  familiar  to  the  mind's  eye  of  every  lover 
of  *Jane  Eyre,'  *  Shirley,'  or  *  Villette.'  At  last  I  was  at 
Haworth — bleak,  rude,  grim  Haworth ;  Haworth,  within  whose 
rough-hewn  boundaries  was  lived  out  that  strange,  isolated  family 
life,  so  monotonous  and  uneventful  outwardly,  so  charged  with 
passion  and  intensity  within,  which  has  made  the  hitherto  unknown 
little  village  among  the  hills  famous  for  evermore. 

Much  as  railway  penetration  has  done  to  open  up  the  moor- 
land regions  of  the  north  of  England,  it  has  eflFected  here  but 
little  change.  Upon  leaving  the  platform  of  a  small,  primitive 
station  we  mounted  the  steep  and  narrow  little  street — (it  might 
have  been  the  original  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Hill  called  Straight)-— 
and  steeper  and  steeper  it  rose  in  front  of  us  at  every  step; 
while  down  its  centre  there  presently  poured,  with  a  clatter, 
clatter,  clatter  of  wooden  clogs,  the  village  lads  and  lasses  just  let 
loose  from  school,  each  lusty  urchin  clad  in  such  a  suit  of  brown 
corduroys  as  must  have  Eet  at  nought  the  rudest  blasts  of  winter, 
to  say  nothing  of  rugged  walls  and  gnarled  branches,  (N.B. — Shall 
I  confess  that  straightway  I  bought  in  the  open  street  a  suit  for 
my  own  little  climber,  and  wearer,  and  tearer ;  and  that  only  the 
vision  of  parquet  floors  and  Persian  rugs  prevented  a  pair  of  the 
sturdy,  brass-bound  clogs  being  added  to  the  purchase  ?) 

*  Could  anybody  show  us  the  way  to  Mr.  Brown's  ? '  was  our 
first  inquiry,  Mr.  Brown  being  the  nephew  of  that  Martha  Brown 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  '  new  girl '  who  succeeded 
Tabby,  when  Tabby's  days  at  Haworth  parsonage  were  numbered. 
A  mite  of  four  was  told  oflF  to  trot  in  front  of  the  ladies  to  the 
neat  little  stationer's  shop,  within  which  stood  Martha  Brown's 
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nephew,  only  too  glad  to  lead  the  way  up  his  little  back  staircase  to 
the  room  wherein  was  laid  out  all  he  had  to  show  pertaining  to 
the  revered  family,  in  whose  service  his  old  relation  had  lived  the 
best  part  of  her  life. 

And  now  I  must  just  remark  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  memory  of  the  Brontes  is  dying  out  in  the  place  which 
once  knew  them  so  well.  Every  old  villager  we  spoke  to — and 
these  were  not  a  few — had  something  to  say,  and  usually  some 
reminiscence  to  offer  on  the  subject.  The  names  of  *  Charlotte/ 
*  Emily,'  and  *  Branwell '  dropped  easily  and  familiarly  from  their 
lips ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  impertinent,  nothing  the  least 
disrespectful,  in  the  sound :  it  merely  seemed  as  if  these  simple 
folks  cherished  a  hallowed  remembrance,  with  which  any  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  speech  would  have  been  incompatible. 

One  nice  little  matron,  with  a  chastened,  subdued  demeanour 
and  a  face  that  plainly  told  life  had  been  to  her  no  child's  play, 
had  perhaps  more  to  tell  than  all  the  rest  about  the  Brontes. 
She  had  seen  ^  Mrs.  Nicholls '  pass  into  the  church  in  her  bridal 
attire  on  the  wedding  mom— *  very  plain,  but  Charlotte  always 
was  very  plain  in  her  dress ;'  and  again  had  seen  her  re-enter  the 
same  churchyard  gates  but  a  few  brief  months  later,  when  carried 
to  her  grave.  *  She  was  never  very  intimate,  never  at  all  jfre«- 
spoken  with  the  Haworth  people.'  *  Oh,  they  liked  her;  nobody 
had  ever  a  word  against  her ;  but  it  was  understood  that  she,  and 
indeed  all  the  family,  liked  best  to  be  let  alone.  Charlotte  would 
come  and  go.  She  was  a  very  quick  walker,  and  she  would  turn 
the  comer  of  the  parsonage  lane  and  be  down  the  street  all  in  a 
moment ;  and  then  she  would  drop  into  the  shop ' — (we  were 
sitting  in  *  Ihe  shop '  as  we  listened) — *  order  what  she  wanted,  and 
be  off  home  again  at  once,  without  a  word  more  than  was  needed. 
My  father,'  continued  the  narrator,  *  had  always  himself  to  take 
the  cloth,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had  been  ordered,  up  to  the 
parsonage,  when  his  work  was  done ;  and  he  had  to  measure  it 
there,  and  cut  off  the  length  required.  No,  none  of  them  would 
ever  have  it  measured  and  cut  off  in  the  shop ;  it  had  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  piece  to  the  house,  and  cut  there.  The  Brontes 
had  ways  of  their  own,  and  that  was  one  of  them.  They  were 
strange  people,  but  very  much  beloved.  Mr.  Bronte  was  a  fine 
old  gentleman,'  (with  a  sudden  little  glow  of  warmth),  *  a  very 
fine  old  gentleman,'  (most  emphatically) ;  and  the  speaker  had 
heard  that  there  were  some  who  had  written  about  Charlotte,  and 
pnade  up  books  about  her,  *  who  had  not  spoken  quite  true  about 
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Sigljt  be  supposed  to  have  been  kboured 
t  and  unskilful  school-girl  fiDgfire.  As  far  as 
f  the  Brontes  had  the  slightest  real  talent  for 
lainting  of  the  spaniel  which  has  the  place  of 
elifiece  in  Mr.  Brown's  little  upper  chamber 
)m  \\.i  badness. 

interesting  objects  were,  however,  lying  on 

These  were  Charlotte's  own  time-worn  copies  of 

'7  December  1848,  and  other  periodicals  of  a  like 

"-re  inserted  those  miserable   criticisms   which 

u--b  the  author  of  *  Jane  Eyre.'     How  often,  we 

I'row  been  bent  over  those  cruel  pages?     We 

I   iifiirt  bleed,  and  that  for  the  moment  she 

li'.ni  lierdoom.    Strangely,  strangely  do  they 

'■  undervalued  the  relics  which  Mr.  Brown 

■  iiiuseum  at  Keighley,  and  for  which  the 

"   ii:i_y  the  price   required.     Keighley — pro- 

-  "Illy  a  short  distance  from  Haworth,  and  it 

^'iiid  folks  there  would  jump  at  the  offer. 

ki].)w;  and  somehow  I  agreed  with  them, 

Id:   so  doing  sprang  from  a  cause  they  little 

i  '■  fiiend  who  accompanied  me  to  Haworth 

'  ~.^ion  treasures  far  more  precious  and  interest- 

11 1  ha   Brown  had  to  bequeath,  and  these  were 

■■  original  of  ' Rochester '  and  '  Paul  Emmanuel' 

'  'nmanuel  'is  still  alive,  and  but  recently  delivered 

I  uriasiiies,  a  number  of  essays  composed  both  by 

ilj  Broote  while  under  his  charge  at  Brussels, 

cmetiileil  by  him  as  their  master.     These  essays 

'(  fo  get  into  print,  and  it  is  easy  to  discern 

'  l):irliitt  e's  letters  to  her   preceptor  are,  it  ia 

;jie    dt-:-troyed,  no  letter  could   breathe  more 

more  unconsciously  the  emotions  by  which  that 

I'irjt.  was  torn  in  twain,  than  does  one  of  the 

J  saw    the  other  day  at  llkley.     The  elaborate 

'"n:,i"eur  Jleger detailed  his  reasons  for  turning 

lifions   on  the  Bubjecf  was  not  required  by  me, 

"sal  o£  tlie  little  essay.     The  refusal  breathes  a 

■  ^'ua  toDf,    and  with  the  motive  one  can  find  no 

'^-  from    i>ut»licity,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  neither 

^  were     treasured  for  their  own   sakes  by   the 
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Brussels  schoolmaster.  It  almost  makes  one's  blood  boil  to  think 
of  that  warm,  imaginative,  hungry  and  thirsty  girlish  heart, 
beating  against  its  bars,  under-rated  and  misunderstood  by  the 
sprightly,  amiable,  but  withal  undiscerning  and  self-opinionated 
man  who  was  its  ideal. 

Holding  the  faded  manuscripts  in  my  hand,  a  tremor  thrilled 
through  my  veins.  How,  when,  and  with  what  feelings  had  they 
been  written  ?  The  penmanship  is  daintily  fine,  small,  and  clear. 
They  are  in  French,  of  course,  and  are  finished  oflF  with  feminine 
neatness  and  precision ;  the  exquisite  signature  *  C.  Bronte '  being 
traced  with  the  utmost  delicacy  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer, 
instead  of  being  appended  to  the  final  words.  They  are  full  of 
subtle  touches,  and  deep,  impassioned  utterances.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  subjects  handled  were  such  as  admitted  of  these  ; 
and  on  such  subjects  could  the  author  of  *  Villette '  be  bald  or 
cold? 

But  Monsieur  Heger,  calmly  correcting  and  emending,  under- 
stood nothing — still  understands  nothing  of  what  lay  beneath  the 
surface.  Even  now,  even  after  a  lapse  of  over  forty  years,  when  the 
fame  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has  echoed  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  two  who  should  have  been  so  proud  of  her,  should  have 
deemed  themselves  so  much  exalted  by  her,  are  simply  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  state  of 
affairs.  The  venerable  pair — for  both  the  late  master  and  mistress 
of  the  celebrated  school  are  living — have  now  retired  to  *  dwell 
among  their  own  people';  they  live  in  a  small  world  of  their  own, 
tenderly  cherished  by  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  themselves 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  several  of  whom  have,  moreover, 
achieved  distinction  in  various  walks  in  life.  No  aged  parents 
are  more  devotedly  revered,  or  more  dutifully  waited  upon,  than 
they ;  and  but  for  his  little  *kink ' — if  I  may  use  an  old  Scotch 
word — about  Charlotte  Bronte,  I  should  say  that,  in  talent,  sense, 
and  acumen,  they  seldom  meet  their  equals.  Bub  regarding 
*  Jane  Eyre '  and  its  sister  products  Monsieur  and  Madame  Hcger 
purse  their  lips.  They  do  not  care  to  talk  about  them,  nor  their 
author.  She  was,  in  their  eyes,  only  a  shy,  impulsive,  affectionate, 
but  somewhat  over-sensUive  and  impressionable,  young  nursery 
governess,  who  learned  nearly  everything  she  knew  while  under 
their  charge,  and  who  should  not  have  gone  home  and  written 
tales  about  her  good  friends  at  Brussels. 

Much  better,  infinitely  better,  would  it  have  been  if  Charlotte 
had  pursued  her  vocation  as  a  teacher  of  youth — that  vocation  for 
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which  she  came  to  them  to  be  perfected — than  have  so  misused 
her  time  and  talents.  As  for  recalling  any  little  traits  of 
character,  any  little  sayings  or  doings,  any  grave  or  gay  idiosyn- 
crasies— why,  Charlotte  Bronte  was  only  a  pupil  among  pupils, 
and,  moreover,  a  pupil  too  reserved,  too  imdemonstrative,  too 
morbidly  ungenial  to  have  been  either  attractive  as  a  child  or 
charming  as  a  woman, 

I  have  seen  the  portraits  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Heger, 
They  represent  two  such  faces  as  one  seldom  sees  ;  but  of  the  two 
I  prefer  that  of  the  wife.  It  is  that  of  a  calm,  judicial,  restful 
nature,  capable  of  infinite  patience  and  of  strong  endurance  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  with  just  such  a  nature  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  nothing  in  common.  In  consequence,  but  scant 
justice  is  done  to  '  Madame  Beck '  at  her  hands.  Doubtless  each 
mistook  the  other ;  and  while  Madame  wondered  and  sighed  over 
the  petulant  outbursts  of  the  incomprehensible  English  girl, 
Madame's  own  quieter,  more  gentle  spirit,  her  toleration,  forbear- 
ance, self-control  and  outward  imperturbability,  would  in  its  turn 
be  almost  intolerable  to  one  of  Charlotte's  temperament. 

But  Monsieur  Heger  is  a  figure  of  more  general  interest, 
therefore  one  word  more  regarding  him.  He  is  a  bright,  vain, 
handsome  octogenarian,  charming  and  delighting  to  charm,  eager 
to  talk,  and  as  eager  for  an  audience,  as  exacting  of  homage  and 
subservience  as  in  the  days  when  school-girls  trembled  at  his 
glance.  Imagine  him  fifty  years  ago,  and  you  can  hardly  go 
wrong  in  imagining  a  very  fascinating  personage  ;  then  recollect 
that  fifty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  the  little  Yorkshire  nursery- 
governess  took  her  first  flight  to  Brussels,  and  there  beheld  ^Paul 
Eomianuel ' — et  voUd  tout  I 

Haworth  Church  has  been  so  much  altered  and  ^improved' 
under  the  auspices  of  its  present  vicar  that  nearly  every  vestige 
of  interest  or  romance  has  been  *  improved '  oflf  the  face  of  it. 
An  ordinary  marble  slab  in  the  wall  records  that  the  different 
members  of  the  Bronte  family  repose  in  a  vault  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building,  and  over  the  vault  itself  a  small  brass  plate  has 
the  names  of  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte  engraven  upon  its  face. 

We  had  thought  this  had  been  all,  when  the  deaf  old  sexton, 
who  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  elicit  our  admiration  for  a 
reredos  presented  by  the  vicar's  wife  (which,  to  my  mind,  made 
but  poor  amends  for  all  her  husband  had  swept  away) — when  the 
old  fellow  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Well,  there's  the  window  I ' 

*  The  window !     What  window  ? ' 
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Without  waste  of  words,  he  jogged  down  a  side  aisle,  and 
called  a  halt  in  front  of  a  very  handsome,  small,  stained-glass 
window,  bearing  this  inscription:  —  ^In  pleasant  memory  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,'  put  up  by — whom  do  you  think  ?  An  American 
citizen  !  There  was  no  name,  no  indication  given  whereby  the 
plain  ^  American  citizen '  might  be  identified ;  and  it  has  actually 
been  left  to  this  unknown,  noble-minded  denizen  of  another 
country  to  erect  the  only  spontaneous  memorial  which  has  so  &r 
been  granted  to  the  memory  of  one  of  England's  greatest  female 
novelists  I 

Haworth  Churchyard  is  full  of  grey,  weather-beaten  tablets, 
above  which  the  storm-tossed  alders  sigh,  and  amongst  which  the 
leaves  were  dropping  as  we  stood.  Behind  lies  the  open  moor, 
not  purple  and  heathery,  but  covered  with  short-cropped,  starved- 
looking  grass,  occasionally  intersected  by  the  stone  walls  of  the 
district.  The  nearest  of  these  enclosures,  lying  at  the  back  of 
the  church  and  parsonage,  would  doubtless  be  the  playground  of 
the  poor  little  motherless  Brontes  when  first  that  sombre  par- 
sonage became  their  home.  Through  it,  when  older  grown,  they 
would  ramble  forth  on  solitary  walks  and  thoughts  intent.  (Emily, 
we  know,  was  an  especial  lover  of  such  expeditions,  and  this  field- 
path  would  be  her  only  outlet.)  Roads  are  few  in  the  vicinity, 
and  her  only  alternative  would  be  that  which  traverses  the  main 
street  of  the  village.  We  can  hardly  picture  her  making  it  her 
choice. 

Leaving  the  little  field,  we  passed  the  parsonage,  whose  rows 
of  brand-new  windows  oflFered  but  little  association  with  Tabby 
and  her  crew,  and,  without  attemptiDg  to  invade  a  quarter  in 
which  we  had  been  assured  we  should  meet  with  but  little  sym- 
pathy, we  stood  once  more  at  the  church  gates,  where  also  faced 
us,  at  a  right  angle,  the  open  doorway  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn. 

The  Black  Bull  Inn  is  still  Bronte  to  the  core.  A  kindly 
welcome  was  there  for  us,  and  true  Yorkshire  hospitality,  more 
especially  when  the  honoured  name  became  our  passport.  Would 
we  have  our  luncheon  in  Branwell  Bronte's  little  back  parlour  ?  It 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  meantime — and  meantime  ? 
We  were  only  too  glad  to  hearken  to  anything  and  everything  the 
good  soul  who  preceded  us  had  to  tell.  So  this  was  poor  young 
Bronte's  favourite  resort? 

*  That  was  his  chair,'  she  said  simply,  and  pointed  to  a  tall, 
old  Chippendale  arm-chair,  with  a  quaintly-carved  *  fiddle '  back, 
and  square  seat,  set  edgewise.     *  That  was  his  chair,  and  in  that 
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comer  it  always  stood.  You  see  it  is  a  nice  comer,  between  the 
fireplace  and  the  window ;  and  there  he  used  to  sit,  and  sit ' — 
(alas,  poor  Bran  well !) — *  and  when  he  had  been  sitting  longer 
than  maybe  he  should  ha'  been,  Charlotte  would  be  heard  out  at 
the  door  there '  (pointing  along  the  dark,  stone  passage  to  the  front 
entrance), '  asking  after  him,  an'  if  he  were  in  the  parlour  ?  And 
he  would  hear  her  voice,  and  he  would  up  wi'  this  window,  and  be 
out  of  it  like  a  flash  of  lightning.'  (It  was  a  broad,  low  case- 
ment, opening  upon  an  inn  yard,  whose  jutting  stone  walls  were 
well  fitted  for  concealment.)  *  So  that  when  Charlotte  came  in  to 
look  for  him,'  continued  our  narrator,  *  she  would  see  nowt,  d'ye 
see  ?  And  our  folks  they  would  know  nowt,  i'  course.  But 
Branwell,  he  were  round  the  comer,  down  i'  the  yard  yonder ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  were  gone,  he  jumps  through  the  window  again — 
you  can  open  it  easily  firom  the  outside — an'  back  to  his  chair, 
an'  she  never  the  wiser.     It  would  be  dark  too,  maybe.' 

As  the  quiet  words,  fell  upon  our  ears  the  bygone  scene  stole 
upon  our  vision. 

We  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  wind,  and  the  sharp  snap  of  the 
hailstones  on  the  panes,  as  the  winter  night  set  in,  coarse  and 
wild,  without.  We  could  see  the  snugness,  the  warmth,  the 
comfort  within. 

Thus,  the  temptation. 

Then,  the  loving,  anxious  voice  upon  its  quest. 

Then,  the  stratagem. 

Far,  far  too  near  to  the  bare,  unkindly  walls  of  the  poor  par- 
sonage had  been  that  seductive  doorway.  It  had  never  been  out 
of  reach,  not  even  on  the  rudest  night  It  had  never  been  out  of 
the  hapless  boy's  path. 

And  the  low-roofed,  well-built,  cosy  dwelling  had  never  been 
dull  nor  desolate,  never  aught  but  tempting  and  alluring.  In- 
stinctively his  steps  had  turned  its  way.  But  for  it  the  world  of 
mind  might  have  been  the  richer. 

*  As  we  gazed,  a  silence  fell  upon  the  little  room.  It  had  been 
the  haunt  of  genius,  even  though — sorrowful  thought! — genius 
had  passed  that  way  to  ruin. 

What  had  Ha  worth  to  show  after  this  ? 

L.  B.  Walford. 


3H 


The  Lieutenant. 


*  TT'ES,'  said  the  captain  reflectively ;  *  I  took  a  lot  of  saving. 

jL    It's  given  me  faith  for  these  fellows.' 
He  waved  bis  hand  towards  the  row  of  sleeping  men;  and 
the  lieutenant  followed  his  glance.     They  were  standing  in  the 

*  dossing- room '  of  one  of  the  Salvation  Army  shelters,  where 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  could  be  obtained  at  the  reasonable 
charge  of  fourpence ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  the  faces  before 
him,  haggard  and  unkempt  often,  but  clean,  and  softened  by 
sleep,  that  impressed  on  the  captain  the  need  of  salvation  for 

*  these  fellows,'  as  his  recollection  of  them  two  hours  before, 
hungry,  clamorous,  and  unwashed.  Slumbering  in  the  long, 
narrow,  cushioned  boxes,  with  the  uniform  brown  hides  thrown 
over  them,  they  looked  picturesque,  and  even  oddly  peaceful, 
now. 

*  I  daresay  there's  not  one  of  them,'  said  the  captain,  always 
in  an  undertone,  *  that  the  Lord  would  have  as  much  difficulty 
with  as  He  had  with  me.  Why,  when  I  was  a  tiny  lad,  and  my 
brother  and  I  had  apples  given  us,  I  used  always  to  take  the  little 
apple,  purely  for  the  sake  of  making  them  think  I  was  unselfish. 
They  pointed  me  out  as  an  example,  and  there  I  was  swelling 
with  pride.  Always  pondering  on  how  to  cut  a  good  moral  figure, 
I  was.  Just  give  me  a  character  for  self-sacrifice,  and  wild  horses 
wouldn't  drag  it  from  me.  That's  the  worst  kind  of  fellow  to 
save,  and  He  was  twelve  years  about  it ;  and  sometimes  I  doubt  if 
it's  finished  yet.  I've  hung  on  to  acts  of  self-denial  till  I've  com- 
pelled others  to  act  selfishly.  'Tis  a  terrible  temptation  that. 
Why  it's  better  to  do  wrong  and  have  done  with  it,  than  be  always 
hankering  after  your  own  salvation.  Brother  Judd  was  in  the 
right — you  remember  Brother  Judd — when  he  said  in  camp- 
meeting:  *If  I've  lost  my  soul,  I'll  go  and  save  some  other 
fellow's.'     And  maybe  some  of  these  chaps  is  capable  of  a  fine  act 
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without  80  much  as  thinking  about  it,  that  I  would  go  and  do 
with  any  of  them ;  but  then  all  the  way  there  and  back  I'd  have 
a  voice  one  side  of  me  saying :  "  Now,  Brooke,  give  Grod  ail  the 
glory;"  and  another  voice  the  other:  "Yes,  yes,  Brooke,  but 
save  yourself  a  little  bit  out."  The  complexity  of  my  motives  is 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  me  at  times.  I've  had  to  give  up  and 
say :  "  Lord,  here's  the  act,  and  why  I've  done  it  I  don't  know ; 
but  Thou  knowest,  and  whatever  becomes  of  my  motives  I'd  like 
Thee  to  use  it  for  Thy  service."  That's  the  only  source  of  peace, 
brother.' 

*  Ay,'  said  the  lieutenant,  nodding  soberly.  He  was  a  man  of 
fewer  and  slower  words  than  the  captain,  but  with  a  peculiarly 
gentle  and  kindly  face. 

*  I  don't  believe  you  were  ever  tempted  in  that  way,  brother,' 
said  the  captain,  looking  at  him  admiringly.     *  You  live ' 

*  Too  near  the  Lord,'  he  was  going  to  say ;  but  something  in 
the  other^s  unconscious  face  arrested  him. 

*  Why,  yes,'  said  the  lieutenant  slowly.  *  I've  been  tempted 
to  take  the  glory — frequent.  But  I'd  sooner  the  Lord  had  it, 
arter  all ;  for  the  world  knoweth  Him  not.' 

*  There's  some  of  these,'  he  continued  after  a  pause,  *  as  I 
believe  literly  knows  their  Bibles  by  art ;  and  yet  theyll  come  in 
reeling  drunk,  and  have  to  be  put  out  again.  The  inward 
witness,  that's  what's  lacking.  You  saw  the  man  who  came  in 
last?' 

The  captain  nodded; 

*He's  a  barrister,'  said  the  lieutenant,  very  low.  *Said  he 
was  making  his  fortune  at  the  bar,  when  the  temptation  to  drink 
overcame  him.  Said  it  was  too  late  to  begin  afresh.  I  said  it 
was  never  too  late  to  begin  afresh  in  the  strength  of  God  ;  but  I 
think  maybe  he's  a  bit  of  the  pride  of  intellect.  The  plan  of 
salvation,  that's  too  simple.' 

*  So  'twas  for  me,'  said  the  captain  crisply.  *  It  took  me  twelve 
years.    I  sympathise  with  that  fellow.' 

A  sudden  laugh  in  the  room,  that  was  stifled  quickly,  startled 
them  both.  Could  it  have  come  from  the  barrister?  They 
glanced  at  him  sharply ;  but  to  all  appearance  the  barrister,  with 
his  uncut,  rumpled  hair  falling  about  his  forehead,  was  as  fast 
asleep  as  the  rest.     Nevertheless,  they  had  their  suspicions. 

*  It's  time  to  turn  in,'  said  the  captain  gravely.  *  Good-night, 
lieutenant.' 

The  next  morning,  while  the  barrister  was  eating  his  bread 
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and  drinking  his  coffee  with  a  leisurely  air,  the  lieutenant  observed 
hini,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  most  likely  they  were  right 
in  their  conjecture.  The  barrister  would  have  been  handsome, 
with  his  curly  fair  hair  and  good-natured  grey  eyes,  if  he  had  not 
looked  so  dissipated.  Certainly  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man, and,  ragged  and  unkempt,  he  left  the  shelter  that  morning 
with  a  nod  and  careless  greeting  to  the  lieutenant  that  seemed 
appropriate  to  some  fashionable  hotel.  The  lieutenant  looked 
^fter  him,  laying  mental  snares  for  the  saving  of  his  soul. 

*  Looks  a  regular  West-end  swell,  don't  he  ? '  he  said,  turning 
to  the  captain,  with  his  gentle  laugh.  The  captain  was  not  in 
charge  of  the  shelter,  but  his  room  was  close  by,  and  as  of  late, 
his  brother  officers  had  been  somewhat  anxious  about  the  lieu- 
tenant's physical,  as  distinct  from  his  spiritual  welfare,  the  captain 
found  time  to  run  in  and  look  after  him,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  crowded  days. 

^  There's  many,'  said  the  captain,  ^  in  silks  and  satins  who  are 
in  far  worse  case.  This  poor  chap's  sin  has  taken  the  only  form 
they  understand — that  of  losing  his  money ;  and  they  all  turn 
their  backs  upon  him.  That's  the  way  of  the  world,  but  not  the 
way  of  the  Army,  praise  the  Lord  !  Have  you  spoken  to  him  about 
his  soul  again,  brother?' 

*  Well,  no,'  said  the  lieutenant  apologetically.  *  It  struck  me 
he  was  one  of  those  we  must  catch  with  guile.  Maybe  you'll 
have  a  word  with  him  to-night,  if  he  comes  again.' 

*  I  will/  said  the  captain. 

But  it  was  many  nights  before  Aylmer — ^it  was  the  barrister's 
true  name — came  again ;  and  when  he  came  he  was  distinctly 
more  ragged  and  disreputable.  But  he  came  early,  and  captain 
and  lieutenant  had  the  opportunity  they  wished  for. 

*  Brother,'  said  the  captain  mildly  but  firmly,  *  you  don't  look 
as  if  your  present  plan  of  life  suited  you.  Hadn't  you  better  try 
the  Lord's  plan?' 

*  Eeally,'  said  Aylmer  courteously,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the 
boxes  not  yet  turned  into  a  bed,  *  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea.' 

*  Will  you  hear  it  ? '  said  the  captain,  taking  out  his  little 
Bible. 

*  If  you'll  excuse  me,' said  Aylmer  hastily,  *I  would  much 
rather  not.' 

*  Brother,'  said  the  captain,  *  you've  sought  happiness  in 
worldly  pleasures  and  not  found  it,  and  you  think  the  search  is 
hopeless.    I'm  not  going  to  preach  to  you  against  your  will,  but 
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you  maj  find  true  happiness  yet ;  for  I've  found  it,  and  it  took 
me  twelve  years.' 

*  Thanks/  said  Aylmer.  *  But  I  daresay  it  isn't  of  much  con- 
sequence,' he  added  Ughtly, '  whether  I  find  it  or  not.' 

*  There's  a  great  hereafter,  brother,'  returned  the  captain 
decidedly  and  promptly ;  and  the  lieutenant's  slow,  gentle  voice 
echoed : 

*  Brother,  there's  a  great  hereafter.' 

Aylmer  looked  at  them  both,  and  suddenly  broke  into  a  laugh. 

*  I  hope  there  is,'  he  said.  *  The  present  doesn't  amount  to 
much.' 

*  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  it,  brother  ?'  persisted  the  captain. 
*Yes,'  returned  Aylmer  with  sudden  sharpness.      *Fm  pre- 
pared to  meet  anything — but  life.    Now  are  you  satisfied  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  the  captain.  *  Far  from  it.  But  I've  said  my  say, 
brother,  and  I'll  leave  you  in  peace,  if  peace  you  call  it.' 

He  turned  to  a  new-comer,  but  the  lieutenant  lingered. 

*  Maybe,'  he  said  deprecatingly,  *  you'd  like  a  smoke.  We've 
smoking  in  a  downstairs  room  I'll  show  you.  And  I'm  no  smoker 
myself,  but  I've  got  a  bit  of  bacca  handy,  if  you'll  make  free 
with  it.' 

'  You  keep  tobacco  for  the  benefit  of  the  dossers,'  said  Aylmer 
curiously.     *  That  is  very  good-natured  of  you.' 

The  lieutenant  looked  half-embarrassed,  and  Aylmer  felt  that 
he  had  used  a  wrong  adjective. 

^  It  isn't  in  the  fourpence,'  he  said,  smiling. 
Why,  no,'   said  the  lieutenant  with  an  answering  smile. 
*  Maybe  not.' 

*  Then  I'll  have  a  smoke  gladly,'  said  Aylmer,  *  and  many 
thanks.    You  look  as  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  hard  up.' 

'Bless  you!'  said  the  lieutenant,  'I've  been  'ard  up  all  my 
life.    Comes  more  natural  to  me  than  it  does  to  you,  sir.' 

*  You  don't  deserve  it,  however,'  said  Aylmer  involuntarily, 
<  as  I  do.' 

*  I  thinky  maybe,'  replied  the  lieutenant  mildly,  *  there's  not 
much  diflference  between  men's  deservings,  if  it  isn't  for  the  grace 
of  God.  But  that's  the  forbidden  subject,  isn't  it  ?  And  now 
if  you'll  allow  me  111  show  you  the  smoking-room.' 

What  was  it  in  Aylmer  that  won  on  the  lieutenant,  till  he 
said,  in  a  puzzled  way,  and  disregarding  all  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, that  Aylmer  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  ?  He  did  not 
know,  any  more  than  Aylmer  knew,  why  the  lieutenant  won  on 
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him :  jet  in  their  sentences  the  same  thought  passed  through 
the  mind  of  each : 

^  He's  such  a  gentleman.' 

*  Does  it  matter,'  said  Ayhner  the  next  morning,  *  if  I  oome 
again  to-night  ? ' 

*  You'll  be  very  welcome,'  said  the  lieutenant  with  quiet 
sincerity.    *  Good  morning,  brother.     God  bless  you ! ' 

With  which  unusual  benediction  ringing  in  his  ears,  Aylmer 
went  into  the  Gty,  a  very  briefless  barrister.  But  at  night,  having 
somehow  amassed  fourpence,  and  no  more,  he  returned,  and  was 
received  by  the  lieutenant  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
look  of  welcome,  and  wondered  how  long  it  was  since  anyone  had 
shaken  hands  with  him  like  that.  For  several  nights  more  he 
came,  always  reading  his  own  especial  greeting  in  the  lieutenant's 
face.  Then  again  there  was  a  break  ;  and  the  lieutenant  looked 
for  him  vainly,  and  somehow  missed  him.  He  was  different  from 
the  rest. 

At  last,  one  night,  later  than  usual,  the  well-known  figure 
entered.  Aylmer  had  ascended  the  stairs  quietly  and  steadily  ; 
nevertheless  the  lieutenant,  who  was  accustomed  to  this  manoeuvre 
on  the  part  of  drunken  men,  gave  him  a  doubtful  glance,  before 
his  cordial  *  Good-night,  brother.' 

'I'm  not  your  brother!'  said  Aylmer  thickly,  and  with  a  savage 
oath. 

A  tumult  arose  among  the  dossers,  who  many  of  them  had 
known  the  lieutenant  long,  and,  in  their  wild  way,  loved  him. 

*  He's  half*seas  over.  Turn  him  out,  lieutenant ;  we'll  give  you 
a  hand ! ' 

Half-a-dozen  strong  fellows  rose  at  once ;  but  the  lieutenant 
waved  them  back. 

*  You're  not  yourself  to-night,'  he  said  to  Aylmer  soothingly. 
*  Sit  down  a  bit.' 

What  Aylmer's  disordered  brain  made  of  the  kindly  invitation 
there  is  no  knowing;  but  what  he  did  was  this.  Without  a 
second's  warning,  he  knocked  the  lieutenant  down.  Then,  par- 
tially sobered  already,  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  the  other  dossers  in  being  close  to 
the  door;  and  he  passed  through  swiftly.  But  a  savage  howl 
rose,  and  a  dozen  of  them  were  after  him.  There  was  only  one 
voice  that  could  possibly  stop  them,  and  that  voice  they  heard. 
The  lieutenant  was  staggering  to  his  feet,  and  stood  betweexi 
them  and  the  door. 
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*  Wait  a  bit,  bojg,'  he  said,  in  his  gentle,  deprecating  voice. 
*  You've  some  of  you  been  the  worse  for  drink,  as  he  was.  TTis 
my  quarrel.' 

*  Take  my  place,  brother,'  he  added  anxiously,  to  a  sub-officer 
who  entered  just  then,  bewildered  at  Aylmer's  sudden  exit ;  and 
he  was  gone.  Quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  his  face  was  cut 
and  bleeding,  he  ran  down  the  dusky  stairs,  and  into  the  street. 
There,  just  turning  a  comer,  was  Aylmer's  retreating  figure. 
What  direction  was  he  going  in,  with  such  quick  and  steady  steps  ? 
The  lieutenant  breathed  a  prayer,  and  hurried  after  him. 

Partially  sobered  by  seeing  the  lieutenant,  one  of  the  best 
fellows  he  had  ever  known,  lying  at  his  feet,  the  cool  night  aijr 
did  the  rest  for  Aylmer,  who,  in  one  of  the  moments  of  vivid 
awakening  men  have,  suddenly  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  what 
he  really  wanted.  A  sense  of  freedom,  almost  joy,  woke  in  him 
at  the  thought  that  he  could  fling  away  a  life  so  utterly  worthless^ 
as  he  would  have  flung  away  some  baneful  thing.  It  seemed  no 
wrong  he  was  about  to  do ;  the  thought  that  it  was  cowardly  to 
die  was  obliterated  for  him  by  the  thought  that  it  was  cowardly 
to  live — like  this.  Words  were  surging  in  his  mind,  over  and 
over: 

*  And  in  the  great  flood  wash  away  my  sin.' 

He  was  aware  that  he  meant  to  do  something  that  would 
change  all,  and  only  feared  the  failure  of  his  courage. 

*  Oh  God,  let  me  go  through  with  it,'  he  prayed.  And  so  he 
came  to  the  bridge,  moderating  his  pace  for  fear  of  attracting 
suspicion ;  and  entering  one  of  the  lonely  recesECs,  paused  an 
instant,  looking  over,  and  heard  the  water  plashing  underneath. 
But  he  dared  not  stay  to  listen.  He  sprang  upon  the  stone  bench, 
was  springing  on — it  was  over — no,  some  one  caught  him  back. 
Two  arms  had  grasped  him,  and  presently  he  was  standing  on  the 
ground  again,  confronting  his  deliverer,  and  hearing  the  tide,  to 
which  all  this  mattered  nothing,  plashing  quietly  on. 

A  spectral- looking  figure  it  was  that  stood  before  him,  with 
streaks  of  blood  on  its  face,  ^hich  otherwise  was  a  queer  ashy- 
white  to  the  very  lips.  Then  Aylmer  realised  that  it  was  the 
lieutenant,  come  to  look  after  him.  And  he  also  realised,  as  per- 
haps no  one  hitherto  had  done  sufficiently,  that  it  was  time  iix 
some  one  to  look  after  the  lieutenant.     He  sprang  up. 

One  apprehensive  hand  the  lieutenant  held  out,  but  Ajlmer 
stopped  him. 
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*  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  again,'  he  said  decidedly.  *  You*re  ill — 
take  my  arm.    I'll  get  you^— oh,  hang  it,  you  won't  take  brandy.' 

*  I've  been  like  it  before,'  gasped  the  lieutenant  feebly ;  but 
Aylmer  led  him,  by  very  slow  steps,  into  the  nearest  shop,  whose 
owner,  fortunately,  was  a  good,  buxom  woman,  who,  like  everyone 
else,  knew  the  lieutenant. 

^  Bless  us,'  she  said,  '  he  do  look  ill ! ' 

'  Tell  me  where  the  nearest  doctor  is,'  said  Aylmer  impatiently. 

*  Just  a  street  off — ^why,  Polly,  Polly !  show  him,  child — Dr. 
Morris ;  never  mind  your  hat.' 

They  were  back  in  ten  minutes — Polly,  Aylmer,  and  the  doctor, 
a  man  with  a  shrewd,  pleasant  face,  who  stepped  up  quietly  to  the 
lieutenant's  sofa  as  if,  without  seeing  him,  he  knew  all  about  it. 
The  lieutenant  looked  up,  and,  seeing  Aylmer,  smiled  faintly. 

*  Well,  my  man,'  said  the  doctor,  scribbling  something  on  a 
piece  of  paper  as  he  spoke.  *  You  army  fellows  overdo  it,  you 
know.     Here,  my  girl ' — 

He  handed  the  paper  to  Polly. 

'  Take  it  to  the  nearest  chemist,'  he  said,  ^  and  come  straight 
back  with  what  he  gives  you. 

*  You  overdo  it,'  he  repeated,  turning  to  the  lieutenant  again. 

*  How  do  you  feel  now  ? ' 

*  I'm  at  peace,'  said  the  lieutenant,     *  Bless  His  name  ! ' 

^  At  peace  ?  Oh  ! '  said  the  doctor.  *  Well,  I  daresay  you  are 
— but  physically,  you  know — that's  my  matter.  You  haven't  felt 
quite  strong,  have  you,  for  some  time  ? ' 

*  I've  thought,'  said  the  lieutenant,  with  the  queer  gasp  that 
Aylmer  had  noted  before. 

*  Don't  go  on  when  you  feel  like  that,'  said  the  doctor  hastily. 

*  Take  your  time,  man ;  I've  plenty.     We'll  wait  a  bit.' 

The  lieutenant  smiled  gratefully,  and  paused.  When  he  next 
spoke,  his  voice  was  very  faint,  nor  did  he  trouble  to  reiterate  his 
former  words,  but  went  on — 

*  As  there  might  be  suthing  wrong  about  my  art.' 

*  Ah,'  said  the  doctor  quietly.  *  How  long  have  you  felt  like 
that?     No  hurry,  man,  no  hurry — here's  the  medicine.' 

He  undid  a  small  tin  that  Polly  had  brought,  with  deft  hands, 
and  gave  a  spoonful  of  the  contents  to  the  lieutenant. 

*  Nothing  intoxicating,'  he  said  cheerily;  *I  saw  your  Blue 
Eibbon.     How  long  did  you  say  ? ' 

*I  can't  tell  exactly,'  replied  the  lieutenant.  *  May  be  three 
years — may  be  four.' 
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*  Ah  !  *  said  the  doctor.     *  Let's  feel  your  pulse.' 

He  sat  down  by  the  coach,  and  took  the  patient's  hand  in  his. 
The  lieutenant's  pulse  was  throbbing  very  quickly,  very  faintly, 
and  had  a  way  of  missing  beats  without  giving  notice,  and  flicker- 
ing, like  a  lamp  that  is  going  out. 

*  I  think,'  said  the  doctor  presently,  *  I'd  stay  here  to-night.' 

^  That  he  shall,'  said  the  buxom  shopkeeper.  ^  He's  welcome 
as  daylight  to  all  I  have,  and  I  wish  it  was  as  much  again.' 

*  They'll  be  wondering  what's  come  of  me,'  said  the  lieutenant 
gratefully. 

*  Your  friend  here  will  take  them  word,'  replied  the  doctor. 
*  I  really  think  you'd  better  not  try.' 

^  You  mean  I'm  dying,  sir,  don't  you  ? '  said  the  lieutenant 
simply.  There  was  such  a  complete  absence  of  fear  in  his  face 
that  the  doctor  only  said  gravely, '  Yes.' 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then  Aylmer,  looking  down,  saw  the 
lieutenant's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  of  passionate  entreaty. 
He  stooped,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  No  one  heard 
what  it  was ;  but  the  dying  man's  face  grew  peaceful.  He  lay 
silent  for  a  time  ;  and  then  the  doctor,  bending  down,  saw  that 
the  lieutenant  was  promoted. 

Mat  Kendall. 
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The  Origin  of  Death, 


AMONGr  the  traditions  and  legends  which  time  has  consecrated, 
and  which  have  been  woven  into  the  texture  of  barbaric  and 
civilised  religions,  the  common  essence  of  which  is  the  explanation 
of  everything,  those  on  the  origin  of  life  and  death  have  large 
place.  The  events  that  touched  man  closely  in  his  personal  sur- 
roundings were  the  subjects  of  his  earliest  guesses,  and  coloured 
his  interpretation  of  more  remote  phenomena. 

But  the  explanations  which  satisfy  an  uncritical  and  pre- 
scientific  age  no  longer  pass  unchallenged  by  an  age  which  is 
content  rather  to  confess  ignorance  than  to  accept  theories  which 
do  not  square  with  facts.  And,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  life  is  con-* 
cerned,  the  veil  remains  unlifted.  Schwann's  discovery  of  the 
cell  as  the  basis  and  theatre  of  vital  function  transferred  the 
problem  of  life's  beginning  from  the  organism  to  the  unit  of 
which  it  is  built  up,  and  it  seemed  as"  if  the  secret  lay  within 
grasp.  But,  as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  remarks  in  his  Address  to 
the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting,  that  which  has  served  to  explain  so  much  remains 
unexplained.  ^  Our  measurements  are  more  exact,  our  methods 
finer,  but  these  very  methods  bring  us  to  close  quarters  with 
phenomena  which,  although  within  reach  of  exact  investigation, 
are,  as  regards  their  essence,  involved  in  a  mystery  which  is  the 
more  profound  the  more  it  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  exact 
knowledge  we  possess  of  surrounding  conditions.' 

That  knowledge  is,  however,  not  dumb  respecting  the  origin 
of  death.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  whereby 
death  has  come  into  the  world,  but  there  is  common  agreement  as 
to  its  universality.  It  is  concerning  this  that  we  have  erred. 
There  are  living  things,  as  the  sand  by  the  seashore  innumerable, 
which  have  escaped,  and  will  continue  to  escape,  the  common  lot, 
at  least  until  a  frozen  or  frizzled  earth  shall  make  all  life  upon  it 
impossible.  They  are  not  indestructible,  for  obviously  severe 
injury,  enemies,  subjection  to  intense  heat,  to  poisons,  and  other 
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agencies,  may  destroy  them.  Neither  do  they  escape  that  mole- 
cular death  which  is  a  condition  of  life  everywhere,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  old  material  and  its  replacement  by  new  material.  What 
is  meant  is,  that  since  the  beginning  of  their  life  on  this  planet 
that  life  has  known  no  death  by  senile  decay  or  by  definite  arrest. 
Among  them  there  is  not,  as  there  is  among  other  organisms, 
procession  after  procession  of  mortal  generations;  so  long  as  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  for  their  life  are  fulfilled  they 
continue  to  live,  and  they  thus  carry  the  power  of  an  endless  life 
in  themselves.  Unlike  Tithonus,  to  whom  the  gods  gave  immor- 
tality, but  withheld  from  him  the  blessing  of  eternal  youth, 'they 
sigh  not  for  *lhe  lot  of  happier  men  that  have  the  power  to  die,' 
'for,  while  all  else  waxes  old,  *  as  doth  a  garment,'  they  remain  the 
same,  fresh  with  the  freshness  of  unfading  juvenescence.  Well 
might  they,  had  they  but  mouths,  smile  at  the  claims  of  long 
descent  which  we  higher  organisms,  in'  our  pride  of  birth,  are  ever 
vaunting ;  as  it  is,  we  come  and  go,  shadows  pursuing  shadows, 
and  these  organless  automata  reck  not,  for  before  Honio  pithecua 
they  were.  If  not,  like  Wisdom  herself,  brought  forth  *  before 
the  mountains,'  many  of  these  amongst  oiir  mightiest  ranges  are 
their  juniors,  uplifted  from  waters  where  they  flourished  eons  ago. 
Untroubled  by  anxious  search  after  an  dixir  vitoBj  by  haunting 
dread  of  death,  or  by  melancholy  bom  of  dyspepsia,  for  them,  not 
by  them,  has  been  solved  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth;  to  thenl 
given  the  glory  at  which  Virtue  aims,  of  *  going  on '  and  *  not  to 
die.'  Only  one  drawback  have  they  to  their  imnlbrtal  life ;  they 
do  not  know  that  it  is  theirs ;  could  they  know  it,  that  moment 
would  it  be  taken  from  them. 

But  let  us  advance  from  the  vague  and  general  to  the  precise 
and  special,  and  describe  in  detail  what  manner  of  things  these 
are. 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  his  ancestry  knows  that  living 
things  are  grouped  under  two  main  divisions — the  one-celled  and 
the  many-celled.  The  one-celled  among  animals  include  the 
lowest  and  simplest  forms,  and  the  many-celled  among  animals 
include  all  organisms  from  sponges  upward  to  human  beings. 

Now  it  is  the  one-celled  which  alone  are  immortal,  and  the 
evidence  of  this  lies  in  th^ir  structui^  and  process  of  multiplica- 
tion. Both  characteristics  are  well  shown  in  the  Amoeba,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  unicellular  forms. 

This  organism  is  a  minute,  jellylike,  irregularly-shaped  par- 
ticle of  granidar  "protoplasm,  with  faint  approach  towards  unlike- 
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ness  in  parts  in  an  external  laj^er  and  in  a  nucleus  toward  the 
centre.  It  lives  in  water,  and  is  constantly  changing  its  shape, 
whence  its  name,  moving  about  by  pushing  out  blunt  pseadopods 
or  false  feet.  It  takes  in  food  and  ejects  undigested  particles  at 
any  point  of  its  body ;  in  brief,  every  part  does  everything,  per- 
forming all  the  functions  of  life  as  fully  as  the  higher  animak, 
the  differences  between  them  and  it  being  in  their  highly  special- 
ised response  to  surroundings.  For  it  also  responds  to  these,  the 
response  taking  the  simple  form  of  change  of  shape,  in  which  lies 
the  germ  of  the  complex  nervous  systems  of  many-celled  organ- 
isms. Sometimes,  under  certain  conditions — as  of  drought,  frost, 
and  other  adverse  influences — it  dries  up,  investing  itself  in  a  cyst 
or  wall — a  process  known  as  encystment — during  which  it  con- 
tinues in  a  torpid  state,  resuming  active  life  when  favourable 
conditions  recur.  In  brief,  its  state  is  then  one  of  sleep,  ^  the  ape  of 
death.'  It  sets  at  defiance  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  multiplying 
by  division.  When,  by  the  assimilation  of  food,  it  has  reached  a 
certain  size,  it  divides  equally  at  the  kernel,  or  nucleus.  The 
protoplasm  distributes  itself  around  each  nucleus  as  the  two  part 
company  to  grow  and  divide  again  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  ad 
inji/nJiXura^  each  half  being  a  separate  individual  exactly  like  its 
fellow,  and  passing  through  the  same  stages  of  growth  and  fission. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  description  of  the  behaviour  of  one- 
celled  organisms,  whether  they  be  animals  or  plants ;  the  novelty 
lies  in  the  inference  deduced  therefrom,  that  death  is  not,  as  has 
hitherto  been  commonly  assumed,  an  inevitable  attribute  of  living 
matter,  but  that  it  has  been  acquired  as  an  adaptation  which  first 
appeared  when,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  complexity  of  struc* 
ture,  an  unending  life  became  disadvantageous  to  the  species. 
This  theory  has  been  expounded  and  supported  with  skill  and 
clearness  by  a  distinguished  biologist.  Dr.  Aug.  Weismann,  in 
some  papers  on  the  Duration  of  Life  ^and  on  Life  and  Death, 
forming  part  of  a  remarkable  volume,  entitled  Essays  upon 
Heredity  a/nd  Kind/red  Biological  Problemsj  recently  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press.  Dr.  Weismann  contends  that  the  process  of 
multiplication  by  fission  does  not  involve  the  death  of  either  part. 
There  is  no  cessation  of  vital  functions ;  each  part  starts  on  an 
independent  career,  without  break  of  continuity,  and  possessed  of 
the  same  constitution.  ^  There  are,'  Dr.  Weismann  remarks,  ^  no 
grounds  for  the  assumption  that  the  two  halves  of  an  amoeba  are 
differently  constituted  internally,  so  that,  after  a  time,  one  of 
them  will  die,  while  the  other  continues  to  live.     Such  an  idea  is 
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disproved  by  a  recently  discovered  fact.  It  has  been  noticed  in 
one  of  the  foraminifera,  and  in  other  low  animals  of  the  same 
group,  that  when  division  is  almost  complete,  and  the  two  halves 
are  only  connected  by  a  short  strand,  the  protoplasm  of  both  parts 
begins  to  circulate,  and  for  some  time  passes  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  two  halves.  A  complete  mingling  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  animal,  and  a  resulting  identity  in  the  constitu* 
tion  of  each  half,  is  thus  brought  about  before  the  final  separa* 
txon  •  (p.  26). 

Neither  can  we  say  that  the  parent  animal  has  died,  unless 
it  is  also  maintained  that  the  man  of  to-day  is  no  longer  the 
same  individual  as  the  boy  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  growth 
of  man  neither  the  structure  nor  the  components  of  structure 
remain  precisely  the  same ;  the  material  is  constantly  changing. 
But  the  individuality  persists,  and  this  holds  equally  good  of  the 
primordial  amoeba,  as  of  somewhat  more  highly  organised  one- 
celled  animals,  such  as  the  infusoria,  which  possess  a  rudimentary 
mouth  and  short  gullet,  through  which  food  and  ojygen  pass  to 
the  body-cavity. 

If,  then,  the  one-celled  organisms  are  immortal,  how  came 
the  many-celled,  which  have  been  developed  from  them,  to  lose 
this  power  of  unending  life  ?  Obviously,  through  differences  of 
structure ;  they  *  kept  not  their  first  estate,'  but  must  needs  be 
other  than  they  were.  With  the  clustering  of  single  cells  together 
there  necessarily  resulted  differences  of  position,  some  being 
outside  and  some  inside ;  in  other  words,  they  were  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  influences  of  the  surroundings  or  *  environment.' 
Thereby  arose  differences  of  function.  Their  position  determined 
the  work  which  they  had  to  do,  which  work,  speaking  broadly,  is 
of  two  kinds ;  taking  in  and  assimilating  food,  and  reproduction. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  cells,  after  infinitely  slow  develop- 
ment of  these  functions — the  function  always  determining  the 
structure  of  the  organ  which  performs  it — fell  into  two  groups ; 
somatic  or  body-cells,  and  germ-cells.  The  body-cells,  to  which 
the  work  of  nutrition  fell,  ultimately  formed  the  larger  group,  and 
became,  by  slow  degrees,  more  and  more  modified  as  their  func- 
tions were  subdivided.  As  these  changes  took  place,  the  power  of 
reproducing  various  parts  of  the  organism  was  lost  (although 
among  certain  lower  animals  this  power  is  still  retained  in  some 
degree),  while  the  power  of  reproducing  the  whole  individual 
became  concentrated  in  the  germ-cells  alone. 

Th^se  cpllrunlikenesses  were  brought  about  by  the  actioii  pf 
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natural  selection,  the  agent  which  determines  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  life-forms.  From  the  dawn  of  life  the  structures  best 
adapted  to  surrounding  conditions  have  been  victors ;.  whatever 
features  have  proved  useful  have  been  seized  upon  by  natural 
selection  and  secured  dominance.  The  enormous  mass  of  the 
lower  forms  have  persisted  to  this  day,  because  the  balance 
established  between  them  and  their  surroundings  has  remained 
unaltered.  But  wherever  the  balance  between  living  things  and 
their  surroundings  has  been  disturbed,  new  demands  have  been 
made  npon  them,  to  which  they  responded,  or,  failing  that 
response,  perished.  Hence  it  is  in  the  first  complexity  of  struc- 
ture, the  first  departure  from  simplicity,  that  the  seeds  of  death 
were  sown. 

For  that  death  becomes  a  necessity.  So  far  as  its  occurrence 
by  natural  causes  is  concerned,  we  know  that  as  organisms  get 
older  (although  this  applies  more  to  animals  than  to  plants,  in 
which  the  cells,  as  they  become  lignified  or  converted  into  wood, 
are  overlaid  with  new  cells)  their  power  of  work  and  of  renewal 
is  lessened.  The  cells  which  form  the  vital  fabric  of  tissues  are 
worn  by  continual  use ;  the  waste  exceeds  the  repair,  and  death 
ultimately  ensues  *  because  a  worn-out  tissue  cannot  for  ever 
renew  itself,  and  because  a  capacity  for  increase  by  means  of  cell- 
division  is  not  everlasting,  but  finite.'  Why  there  should  be  this 
limit  to  cell-division  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  with  the 
modifications  of  organs  according  to  the  work  which  they  dis- 
charge there  results  a  subtler  structure  which  is  less  easy  to 
repair  and  is  shorter  of  duration.  The  one-celled  organisms 
have  found  salvation  in  simplicity. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  since  there  is, 
'prima  facie^  no  reason  why  growth  should  be  limited,  or  why 
function  should  come  to  an  end,  death  must  have  been  brought 
about  by  natural  selection,  which  determines  survival  or  extinction 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  alone.  There  needs  no  showing 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  species  that  individuals. should 
die.  Their  immortality  would  be  harmful  all  round ;  nay, 
impossible,  unless  vigour  remain  unimpaired,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  offspring  does  not  overtake  the  means  of  subsistence, 
^  For  it  is  evident,'  as  Mr.  Bussel  Wallace  remarks  in  a  note 
which  he  has  contributed  to  Dr.  Weismann's  essay,  *  that  when 
one  or  more  individuals  have  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
successors,  they  themselves,  as  consumers  of  nourishment  in  4 
constantly  increasing  degree,  are  an  injury  to  those  successors. 
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Natural  selectioD,  therefore,  weeds  them  out^  and  in  many  cases 
favours  such  races  as  die  almost  immediately  after  they  have  left 
successors/  as  e.g.,  among  the  male  bees,  the  drone  perishing 
while  pairing,  death  being  due  to  sudden  nervous  shock. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  origin  of  death  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  the  body-cells  and  the  germ- 
cells.  While  the  functions  and  results  of  the  cells  which  build 
up  and  nourish  the  body  are  limited  to  the  life  of  the  individual 
of  which  they  are  the  sum-total,  no  such  limit  can  be  imposed 
upon  the  germ-cells.  Those  which  have  fulfilled  their  function 
are  endowed  with  actual  immortality,  because  of  the  persistence 
of  their  influence  through  unnumbered  generations.  If  in  the 
natural  death  of  the  individual  the  germ-cells  must  also  die,  that 
natural  death  becomes  a  cause  of  accidental  death  to  the  germ- 
cells,  which  are  thereby  prevented  from  exercising  their  functions 
of  reproduction. 

And,  as  the  death  of  the  individual  becomes  a  necessity,  being 
of  advantage  to  the  species,  so  is  it  with  the  duration  of  the 
individual  life.  Although  there  is  some  relation  between  size 
and  longevity,  the  duration  of  the  period  of  growth  and  length 
of  Ufe  being,  speaking  generally,  longest  in  the  largest  animals, 
there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  two.  The  largest  organisms 
live  the  longest,  some  trees  reaching  an  age  of  six  thousand  years, 
and  some  animals,  as  whales,  several  centuries.  And,  after 
maturity  is  reached,  larger  animals  require  longer  time  than 
smaller  animals  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  species.  The 
explanation  of  this,  as  pointed  out  by  both  Leuckart  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  that  *  the  absorbing  surface  of  an  animal  only  increasesr 
as  the  square  of  its  length,  while  its  size  increases  as  the  cube  ; 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  longer  an  animal  becomes  the 
greater  will  be  the  difficulty  experienced  in  assimilating  any 
nourishment  over  and  above  that  which  it  requires  for  its  own 
needs,  and  therefore  the  more  slowly  will  it  reproduce  itself.^ 
We,  however,  find  corresponding  duration  of  life  among  animals 
of  very  different  size.  For  example,  the  toad  and  the  cat  live 
as  long  as  the  horse,  the  crayfish  as  long  as  the  pig,  and  the 
pike  and  carp  as  long  as  the  elephant.  In  an  interesting 
appendix,  from  which  these  and  the  following  facts  are  quoted, 
Dr.  Weismann  cites  the  case  of  a  sea-anemone  which  lived  not 
less  than  sixty-six  years.  It  was  placed  by  Sir  John  Dalyell  in  a 
small  glass  jar  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens  in  1828, 
being  then^  as  comparisons  with  other  individuals  reared  from 
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the  egg  proved,  fully  seven  years  old.     It  died  a  natural  death  in 
August,  1887. 

The  rate  at  which  an  organism  uses  up  its  energy  determines, 
in  some  degree,  its  length  of  life.    But  although  inertness,  as 
hibernating  animals  and  pensioners  show,  promotes  longevity,  an 
active  life  is  not  necessarily  a  short  one,  unless,  as  folks  say,  the 
candle  is  burnt  at  both  ends.     Where  we  find  activity  and  brevity 
of  life,  this  is  due  to  the  quicker  attainment  of  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  life,   the  reaching   maturity  and  the    propagation    of 
oflFspring.    Birds  are  prominent  examples  of  rapid  energy-users, 
but  knowledge  of  the  ages  which  they  reach  in  a  wild  state  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  and  impossible  to  verify.    A  i)air  of  eider 
ducks  were  observed  to  make  their  nest  in  the  same  place  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  birds  sometimes  reach 
the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.    A  cuckoo,  recognised  by  a 
peculiar  note  in  its  call,  was  heard  in  the  same  forest  for  thirty- 
two  consecutive  years.    Humboldt  tells  of  a  parrot,  concerning 
which  the  Indians  said  that  they  could  not  understand  it  because 
it  spoke  the  language  of  an  extinct  tribe !     Captive  eagles  and 
vultiures  have  lived  above  a  century,  and  Dr.  Weismann  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  falcon  which  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years.    Among  insects  the  range  of  life-duration  differs 
widely,  from  the  imago  of  certain  may-flies,  which  lives  only  four 
or  five  hours,  to  the  celebrated  queen  ant  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
kept  alive  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  continued  to  lay  fertile 
eggs,  although  there  had  been  no  male  in  the  nest  for  fourteen 
years  previously.     But  such  longevity  is  confined  to  the  females, 
which  have  to  nourish  their  young  until  birth,  a  long  life  for  the 
males  being  useless  to  the  species. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  Length  of  life  is 
only  ruled  in  minor  degree  by  size  and  constitution ;  it  is  the 
needs  of  the  species  which  determine  it.  In  the  larger  number 
of  life-forms  the  service  which  the  parents  render  is  at  an  end 
when  offspring  are  produced  in  sufficient  number  to  secure  the  spe- 
cies from  extinctiou  ;  then  natural  selection  gets  rid  of  the  parents 
as  cumberers  of  the  ground.  It  is  only  where  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  offspring  falls  to  the  parent  that  we  find  life  prolonged 
beyond  the  reproductive  period,  as  in  the  case  of  all  mammals 
and  birds. 

Put  into  a  few  words,  the  sum  of  ^hat  ha^  been  said  is  as 
follow^ : — : 
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Death  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  living  matter,  because 
one-celled  organisms  never  die  a  natural  death. 

Many-celled  forms  have  a  natural  limit  of  life. 

As  many-celled  forms  are  descended  .from  one- celled  forms 
this  limit  of  life  must  have  been  acquired  when  the  cells  became 
modified  into  body-cells  and  germ-cells. 

This  modification  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  natural 
selection,  which  has  also  determined  the  duration  of  the  indi- 
vidual life. 

That  duration  does  not  extend  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
species. 

Although  death  has  entered  into  life,  there  has  been  no  break 
in  life-continuity  since  its  appearance  on  tbe  earth.  The  highest 
life-form  is  deiived  from  the  lowest  life-form  through  an  unbroken 
chain.  But  we  know  life  only  as  derived  from  life ;  we  can 
assert  nothing  concerning  its  beginning ;  we  know  that  it  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  it  will  have  an  end. 

Edward  Clodd. 
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THE  time  has  arrived  for  a  Prospective  Review.  .  In  an  age 
,  wheu  new  works  are  abused  before  they  are  publishecl 
because  the  critic  does  not  like  the  uncle  of  the  author,. it  is  high 
time  that  fictions  should  be  censured  before  they  are  written.  Hie 
celebrated  authors  of  the  day,  poets  and  novelists,  will  illustrate 
1890  (that  is  if  the  constitution  of  society  endures)  much  as  they 
have  adorned  the  previous  years  of  our  perishable  existence.  For 
exaoQ^le. 


*     « 


Mr.  William  Black's  Machinahanich  will  begin  at  Henley, 
where  a  literary  gentleman  will  entertain,  with  abundance  of 
humour  and  champagne,  a  crowd  of  guests,  including  a  beautiful 
but  irresponsible  daughter  of  our  revolted  American  colonies.  There 
will  be  a  boat  race,  in  which  Balliol  will  be  bumped  by  Sidney 
Sussex,  and  there  will  be  twilight,  cows  meditatively  standing  in  the 
water  under  the  shadowy  elms,  celadon  and  daffodil  lights  on  the 
fords,  and  songs  in  italics,  and  in  the  Scotch  language.  A  desire 
for  the  blessed  Kestoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  will  be  lyrically 
expressed,  and  the  fair  daughter  of  the  Western  continent  will 
play  the  banjo.  A  disagreeable  person  will  fall  out  of  a  punt, 
and  the  party,  after  going  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  in  a  yacht, 
will  occupy  a  shooting-lodge  in  Tiree.  There  will  be  sun- 
sets, cuddy-fishing,  and  several  salmon  will  be  captured  in  a  loch 
with  circumstances  of  pleasing  good  taste.  The  chief  gillie  will 
be  Machinahanich,  and  he  will  sing  Graelic  boat  songs,  and  say 
^  whateffer.'  Machinahanich  will  cherish  a  private  still,  and  a 
grudge  against  the  disagreeable  person,  who,  on  his  side,  will  have 
a  passion  for  the  Daughter  of  the  West.  But  Machinahanich  will 
keep  the  inner  tracks,  and,  after  a  midnight  attack  by  crofters  on 
the  shooting-lodge,  will  conceal  the  young  lady  (and  chapet^on) 
in  the  cave  where  he  keeps  his  private  still.   They  are  all  rescued 
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by  an  American  torpedo  boat  with  a  dynamite 'shell  on  board,  after 
which  la  hejle  Americaine  will  return  smiling  to  her  native  shores, 
and  Machinahanich  will  emigrate  into  a  novel  of  Mr.  5arrie'S| 
where  he  will  edit  a  high«class  Liberal  newspaper. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant's  new  romance  will  be  called  Fair  and 
Foulj  and  it  will  begin  with  the  adventures  of  a  lovely  but  penni- 
less daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  who  shall  live  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  and  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  taking  in  type-writing,  while  her 
sister  acts  as  dairvoyante  to  a  travelling  mesmerist.  And  the  dair-^ 
voyante  shall  be  weird,  and  pale,  and  transparent,  and  the  type- 
writer shall  be  plump,  and  fair  of  flesh,  and  rosy.  And  both  shall 
long  to  lay  their  heads  against  a  manly  bosom,  and  no  bosom 
shall  be  found  for  them.  And  the  type-writer,  in  copying  some 
political  papers,  shall  make  the  most  interesting  discoveries,  and 
shall  be  tempted  to  sell  them  to  a  New  Journalist  abounding  in  all 
evil  things  and  in  bad  grammar.  And  the  dairvoyante  shall  be 
tested  by  the  Psychical  Society,  and  much  fun  shall  be  made  of 
the '  same ;  and  the  New  Journalist  shall  come  and  go,  working 
evil  after  his  kind.  And  he  shall  steal  the  type-writer's  political 
secrets^  ftnd  thef  dairvoyante  shall  behold  him  from  afar,  and 
shall  set  forth  to  pursue  him  with  two  robust  and  sceptical  young 
psychical  researchers,  both  Cambridge  men,  one  of  them  from 
Australia.  And  they  shall  fall  upon  that  New  Journalist,  and  shall 
beat  him  till  the.  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  shall  clear  the 
character  of  the.  dairvoyante  from  the  charge  of  being  a  humbug. 
And  she  shall  marry  one  of  the  young  Cambridge  men,  and  the 
other  shall  take  the  £Eur  type-writer  as  his  bride  to  the  new 
paradise  of  fiction,  Australia,  where  it  seems  to  be  thought  that 
peace  and  plenty  reign,  and  there  are  no  slums.  And  there  is 
plenty  of  old-fashioned  kissing  and  delightful  shopping,  and  the 
eye-glass  of  the  New  Journalist  is  broken,  and  there  is  a  poet  who 
makes  a  capital  butt. 

♦ 

Mr.  Bider  Haggard's  new  tale.  On  the  Amber  Route,  narrates 
the  adventures  of  a  prehistoric  child  of  the  extreme  North,  say 
about  1800  B.C.  He  is  found  as  a  baby  by  the  savage  amber-seeker 
of  the  Baltic,  washed  ashore  after  a  night  of  storm  among  the  foam 
and  the  foam-flecked  amber.  He  grows  up  on  the  Baltic  shores, 
endowed  with  prodigious  muscles,  courage,  yellow  hair,  and  taste 
for  making  love.    He  fights  dragons  in  the  fens,  and  pirates  from 
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the  sea,  he  is  lucky  enough  to  watch  a  battle  between  the  two 
last  mastodons,  and  himself  shoots  a  pterodactyl  with  a  flint- 
headed  arrow.  At  last  he  goes  South  with  an  amber  caravan  up  the 
Elbe,  down  the  Danube,  and  across  Hungary.  On  the  Elbe  lie 
encounters  the  ship  Argo^  with  Jason  and  his  crew,  who  happen 
to  be  returning  to  Greece  by  that  route ;  he  wins  the  heart  of 
Medea,  but,  being  entangled  with  a  young  lady  in  the  amber 
caravan,  he  escapes  her  enchantments.  Terrible  scenes  of  magic 
between  the  rival  ladies.  After  a  single  combat,  in  which  he  fells 
Jason,  he  marches  South,  following  the  cranes.  Finally,  after  an 
immense  deal  of  slaughter,  he  reaches  the  ^gean  with  the  amber, 
is  caught  by  Sidonian  merchant  men,  sold  for  a  slave,  wanders  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  reaches  Egypt  just  in  time  to  be  in  at 
the  last  fight  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
Here  he  performs  mighty  deeds  with  his  palaeolithic  hatchet  such 
as  no  other  man  can  lift,  becomes  captain  of  the  guard  of  Thebes, 
and,  being  unable  to  return  to  the  Baltic,  marries  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Hittites.  By  particular  request  there  will  be 
no  lions  in  this  novel,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  mastodons,  and 
a  fight  with  Grendel  in  a  marsh,  also  a  battle  with  a  ghost  in  a 
barrow,  will  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  entertainment. 


Among  the  numerous  lovers  of  verse  (perhaps  there  are  some 

two  thousand  of  them)   few  books  will  exert  more  passionate 

interest  than  Nefw  Poems  by  quite  a  new  writer.    These  are  lyric. 

No  blank  verse  is  admitted  by  this  firesh  singer,  who,  in  a  brief  but 

trenchant  preface,  expresses  his  (or  her)  disdain  for  plays,  and 

long  poems  in  general.    We  are  permitted  to  publish  one  or  two 

extracts : — 

AT  SUNDOWN. 

0  tendril  of  ivy  and  tangle  of  tree. 
Wild  are  the  banks  of  my  ain  countrie  ! 
The  sun  is  sinking  low  in  the  west, 
A  golden  ball  o'er  the  mountain  crest ; 
Shafts  of  light  pierce  the  moorland's  breast. 
Wild  are  the  hanks  of  ray  ain  countrie. 

0  purple  of  heather  and  silver  of  ««a. 
Bright  are  the  hues  of  my  ain  countrie  ! 

A  fairy  knight  rides  out  of  the  wold ; 

A  lady's  sleeve  round  his  helm  is  rolled ; 

His  coal-black  charger  is  shod(with  gold, 
fright  afe  the  hues  in  my  ain  countfie* 
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0  ripple  of  atreavilet  and  murmur  of  bee. 

Sweet  are  the  sounda  in  my  ain  cauntriel 

He  throws  me,  passing,  a  glance  remote  t 

A  wandering  lark  in  the  clouds  afloat 

Has  stabbed  my  sool  with  its  tender  note. 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  in  my  ain  countrie. 

0  shadow  of  pinewood  and  silence  of  lea, 
Cold'faUs  the  dew  in  my  ain  counirie! 

The  lovelight  fades  in  the  amber  sky, 

And  grey  mists  over  the  forest  fly ; 

We  are  alone,  my  heart  and  I. 
Cold  falls  the  dew  in  my  ain  countrie. 


*     • 


Here  is  another  excerpt : — 

THE  WAY  TO  BABYLON. 
Comrade,  now  the  dawn  is  nigh, 

Light  is  veiling  every  star — 
Pale  against  the  paling  sky 

Gleams  a  pinnacle  afar : 
Where  the  earth  and  sky  are  one, 
Comrade,  it  is  Babylon. 

Comrade,  now  the  noonday  blaze 

Beats  upon  ns  as  we  go ; 
Yet  I  see  a  city's  maze 

Grey  against  the  fiery  glow, 
Shadowy  walls,  and  streams  that  mn 
'Neath  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Comrade,  had  we  ever  gaessed 
Half  the  weary  miles  between  1 

Now  the  sun  is  near  the  west, 
Now  the  trees  the  city  screen : 

Ends  the  journey,  long  begun. 

We  are  nearing  Babylon. 

Conurade,  now  the  night  grows  late, 

In  the  darkness,  we  must  be 
Very  near  the  city  gate. 

Where  is  room  for  thee  and  me. 
Best  we  now  till  morning  sun : 
We  shall  wake  at  Babylon. 

E.  C.  and  M.  K. 


*     • 
# 
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Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Cable,  in  collaboration,  will  charm  us 
with  CarirUhia^s  Young  Mm.    CaririthiaTs  the  daughter  of  a 
distinguished'  medium  *and^  inspirational   lecturer,  who  departs 
rather  hastily  from  a  village  in  Louisiana,  leaving  Carinthia  there, 
in  pawn.     She  is  only  ten  years  old,  and  is  r'ejecfed  by  the  white 
folks — French  Creoles,  talking  a  mysterious  lingo-^but  is  brought 
up  by  Uncle  Ned.     He  is  a  negro,  with  white  wool,  bom  long 
before  the  war ;  his  grandmother  was  General  Washington's  nurse. 
All  the  characters  in  this  part  of  the  book  speak  in  a  dialect  not 
comprehended   of  the  people   in   this  poor  island.      Carinthia 
becomes  lady's  maid  in  the  family  of  an  eloquent  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  is  translated  to  New  York,  where  Carinthia  keeps 
company  with  a  young  compositor.     They  sit  on  stoops,  and  ride 
in  cars,  and  go  to  meeting,  and  improve  their  minds.     In  the 
cars  a  young  English  duke  (the  brute)  refuses  to  give  Carinthia 
his  place,  and  is  set  on  and  cowhided  by  the  compositor.     Kegret 
of  compositor,  when  he  finds  that  the  young  duke  has,  in  fact,  no 
legs,  and  could  not  behave  with  American  gallantry.    Carinthia, 
pitying  the  duke,  allows  her  affection  \o  wavier  a  little,  but,  after 
an   impassioned   scene,  refuses  the  ducal  hand.      The  afflicted 
nobleman  says  it  is  'a  beastly  shame,'. and  that  America  is  'a 
beastly  country.'     Carinthia,  at  odds  with  both  her  lovers,  and 
indignant  at  these  lordly  criticisms,  returns  to  Uncle  Ned's,  and 
the  old  unintelligible  patois  has  its  second  innings.    The  com- 
positor comes  south,  encounters  Carinthia  sitting  on  a  stoop,  and 
she  ingenuously  proposes  to  him.     All  ends  happily,  the  com- 
positor developing  into  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  and  finally 
obtaining  the  post  of  United  States  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  meets  Bussian  novelists,  and  has  a  lovely  time,  while 
the  wit  and  breeding  of  Carinthia  dazzle  cUtachSs.    Uncle  Ned 
dies  happy,  singing : 

'    I'm  gwine  to  glory 

In  de  old  one-hone  chay ; 
Nigger  nebber  trouble 

'Bout  the  brambles  on  de  way, 

or  some  such  devotional  composition. 


« 


In  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson's  Wandering  Willie  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  bad  blind  man  with  a  walking-gtick.  When 
first  met,  as  a  sham  leper  in  the  Bla^k  ArroWy  he  ran  away  to 
sea,  where  he  became  Pew,  and  was  later  encountered,  armed 
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mth  a  pistol,  on  the  moors  of  Mull.  This  time  he  is  out  of  the 
story.  Wandering  WilKe  was  a  gangrel  laddie,  but  came  of 
gentle  kin.  A  passion  for  low  company  and  the  penny  whistle 
led  him  from  the  howf  in  the  Cowgate  across  broad  Scotland, 
and  he  was  present  at  the  Kaid  of  the  Reidswire,  the  Ruthven 
conspiracy,  the  starving  of  the  Duke  of,  Rothsay,  the  siege  of  St* 
Andrews  by  the  French,  and  other  events  of  interest.  The  main 
thread  of  the  plot  consists  in  Willie's  reflections  about  life  and 
literature,  which  are  obstinately  optimistic.  Even  in  the  Bottle 
"Dungeon  he  is  cheerful,  and  is  rewarded  by  finding  arid  decipher- 
ing, on  the  wall,  a  chart  showing  where  the  Grold  Chain  of  Cuzco 
is  buried.  The  chart  was  left  by  a  Spanish  captive,  of  the  old 
Armada  days,  and  by  aid  of  it  the  hero  is  just  about  starting  for 
Cuzco,  when  he  unexpectedly  learns  that  he  is  heir  of  the  estates 
of  Dunnawhuddy  in  Galloway.  Here  the  narrative  ends,  a  little 
abruptly ;  leaving  the  reader  with  an  unappeasable  desire  to  learn 
more  about  the  Gold  Chain  of  Cuzco.  There  are  no  bothering 
girls  nor  love-making  in  this. absorbing  romance.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Scotch  and  his  Eoglish  are  as  perfect  and  original  as  evw ;  only 
4he  hypercritical  will  complain  that  the  two  idioms  occasionally 

become  a  little  mixed.  /    -   • 

«     • 

• 

The  civilised  world,  and  the  American  pirate,  will  hear  with 
interest  that  Mrs.  Ward's  new  novel  is  to  be  styled  The  New 
Polyeucte.  Many  a  cultured  person  in  Chicago  wiU  ask  who  the 
old  original  Folyeucte  was,  and  will  find  the  answer  in  9  drama 
by  Pierre  Comeille.  The  new  Polyeucte,  Walter  St.  John,  is  an 
Indian  civil  servant,  home  on  leave.  He  is  a  gay  young  civil 
servant,  and  falls  in  love  with  Georgina  Maidment,  called 
Georgy,  who  is  also  lively,  and  particularly  famed  for  her  per- 
formances on  the  banjo,  and  her  train  of  admiring  elderly 
professors,  philosophers,  statesmen,  artists,  and  literary  men. 
The  humours  of  these  adorers  are  very  justly  discriminated,  and 
they  will,  no  doubt,  be  recognised  as  real  persons  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  good  will  and  a  considerable  dash  of  fancy.  The  scene  in 
which  Georgy  rides  the  buckiug  mare  in  the  hurdle  race  is  par- 
ticularly vivacious.  Mr.  St.  John  wins  Georgy's  hand,  in  the 
course  of  a^pedestrian  tour  up  the  Langdale  Pikes ;  the  familiar 
features  of  these  eminences  are  traced  with  a  brilliant  pencil.  On 
returniDg  to  India,  however,  with  his  bride,  Mr.  St.  John  (after  a 
series  of  mango  trees  and  other  miracles  which  do  happen)  is  con- 
verted to  Esoteric  Buddhism.     Here  the  central  interest  is  rapidly 
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developed ;  the  hasband,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Astral  Body,  having' 
prolonged  arguments  with  his  sceptical  wife.  She  becomes  a 
nominal  Buddhist,  and  has  her  husband's  frame  cremated  after 
his  apparent  decease.  Unluckily,  he  was  not  really  dead,  bnfe' 
only  wandering  about  Thibet  in  the  Astral  Body.  His  annoyanoe' 
on  finding  that  his  worldly  body  has  been  reduced  to  ashes. 
Begrets  of  Georgy,  who,  however,  marries  an  enterprising  Anglo- 
Indian  journalist,  declining  to  perform  suttee.  The  Astral  Body 
of  the  hero  slowly  melts  away  to  distant  music,  with  reflections 
on  the  evanescent  nature  of  creeds  and  rituals.  There  is  a  back- 
ground of  festive  society  at  Simla,  against  which  the  fate  of  the 
modern  Polyeucte  shiaes  out  in  bizarre  relief. 

Andrew  Lang. 


2%e  'Donna.' 

The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  sams.    Contribii- 
tions  received  after  December  4  will  be  entered  in  the  February  number: — 

E.  E.  E.  5s.    E.  A.  B.  10«.     L.  C.  lOs.     E.  A.  B.  St.    Elle  2#.  ed.    H.  G.  Sar^ 
biton  dOs,    C.  Surrey  a  parcel  of  boots.    Mrs.    Bosworth  a  parcel  of  shirts. 
The  Sisters  have  received  10s.  from  J.  T.  Smith. 

Miss  M.  A.  de  Rougemont,  5/.  *  Donna  \  5/.  Cooper's  Court,  omitted  in  the  list 
in  March, 


NOTICE    TO   COBBBSPOKDENTS. 

The  Editor  requests  that  hie  corresponderUe  will  be  good  enough  t4> 
write  to  him  informivjg  him  of  the  8td>ject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer y  hefore  seeing  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS,  if  the  writer  vnshes  it  to  be  retwmed  in  case  ofnorir 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  aoGi- 
dental  loss.    AU  eommunicalions  should  he  addressed  to 

The  Editor  o/ Longman's  Maqazins, 

39  Paternoster  Eow,  London,  E.G. 
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Vii^nie:  a  Tale  of  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Chaps.  VII.-XI 

By  Val  I'RiNyEP,  A.K.A. 
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By  E.  Nesi^it 
The  History  of  an  Infancy.     11 
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:  LONG.VfANS.  GREEN,  .S;  CO.,  ,^9  Paterr 
and  Nijw  York:   15  East   ib'^  Street 


■  Why  can  Love  neither  be  bought  nor  sold  I  1  'AH  other  good*  by  Forttine'B  hand  are  pren; 
Because  its  only  price  ia  ioM.  |    AWiteUthepecaliargiftof  HeavBO.'— POPt  j 

'Whkt  oonstitulea  Nktionsl  ProaperitrP  Not  weklth  or  sommaroA  almplT,  ot . 
mllltuT  KohleTements,  bat  the  creatert  posaibl*  nmnbeT  of  HBAXiTulT,  HAFPT, 
and  GBACBFTTIi  BOKKB,  where  the  pareet  flmme  buna  bTl(lit«at  on  tbfl  ftltar  of 
funllr  love,  and  womko,  vitb  her  piety,  forbearanoa,  and  klndlltiw  of  love,  ii 
permitted  to  ottotate  aa  high  prleateaa.' 

RICHES,  TITLES,  HONODR,  POWER,  AND  WORLDLY  PROSPECTS 

ARE  AS  NOUGHT  TO  A  DEEPLY-ROOTED  LOVE  1 


What  nobler  aim  can  man  attain,  than  oonqnest  over  hnm&n  pain  f 
For  Health  and  Longevity,  ««e  ENO>S  *  FRUIT  SALT.' 

CUGAB,  CHBMICALLTCOLOUBED   SHEBBET,  STIMTTLAWTS.- 

*^    Biperiencc  ibo-Ki  thsC  gugar,  Cliemicsllj-Coloand  SUcrbet.  Mitd  Alet.  Part  Wine,  Duk  Sboriei,  Sw«t 
largely  OllaW  with  Sod*  Water,  limbo  foDod  the  liut  objecdDBaWe.    EK^'H  '  FBUIT  SALT '  ti  pHticnJiclr 


Aiutralb,  and  Now  Zealu< 


•PBDIT  SALT'  i 


S  AiU,  AblcK,  Aneriiat 


No  Han  la  bound  to  be  Rioh,  Great,  or  Wise,  bnt  every  Han  is  bound  to  be  Honest 
THB  8ECBET  OP  SUCCESa.— Storling  Honesty  of  Purpose ;  without 

*  it,  I.lfelB  ■  8ham!— 'A  now  invention  tabronghtbefotBtliapphlio.«nd.:omiii»iidi «!«»««.  Ascore 
et  abomlDBbls  ImltBtioiis  ue  Immedlatflly  Introduced  bj  tlie  nuKrupDloni,  vbo.  In  npilDg  the  oiigliul  doHly 
HHiDgb  to  dMtlve  tba  pnbliii,  mid  jet  not  id  txar^lj  u  to  iathnge  npon  legul  lighta,  eieiclH  an  iDioiuIty  tbU. 
•mptoj-ed  In  ui  oristnal  ohaiinel,  could  □«  tall  to  becdtc  repolBCion  ind  proSt.'—ADAtis. 
CA.V'SIO'S.—Emam.ine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Caj/tuU  ii  maried  ENO'S  '  FBUIT 
SALT/      WithotU  it,  you  have  been  imputed  vjion  by  a  worthier  ii 

Sold  bi  all  Chemists.    Pbepabed  oklt  at 
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A   TALE  OF  O.VE  UUNBREB    tEAllS  AGO. 

By  Val  Prixsep,  Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 

CHAPTER  Vir. 

FIRST  AWAKENING  OF  LOVE. 

(10MTE  ETIENNE  DE  LA  BEAUCE  was  a  man  to  be  remem- 
J  bered.  Left  early  an  orphan  by  the  untimely  death  of  both 
parents,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  living  in  Paris.  No 
pains  had  been  spared  with  his  education.  Sleek  abbes  had  initi- 
ated him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  classics,  softening  the  difficulties 
as  much  as  possible.  Then  he  had  a  professor  of  mathematics 
and  the  military  art,  a  young  man  who  had  written  prize  essays 
and  shown  much  talent  in  the  science  of  fortification,  a  certain 
Lazare  Carnot.  So  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the  ^  Corps  de  Garde  du  Soi,'  there  was 
no  more  elegant  or  better-educated  young  man  about  the  Court. 
But  the  young  La  Beauce  was  never  happy  or  satisfied  with  a 
Court  life.  He  early  learnt  to  think  for  himself.  He  had  drunk 
deeply  at  those  philosophical  founts  whose  bubbling  waters  had 
inebriated  so  many  young  Frenchmen  of  the  day.  The  scepticism 
then  prevalent  among  the  polite  had,  however,  but  slightly  affected 
him,  while  the  writings  of  Jean  Jacques  had  but  strengthened 
his  natural  love  of  duty  and  sense  of  responsibility.  Without 
being  a  prig,  his  life  at  Court  with  its  idle  trivialities,  the  Court 
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itself  with  its  empty  pomps  and  ceremonies,  quickly  palled  on 
him.  He  sought  active  employment  and  got  transferred  to  the 
French  army  serving  in  America. 

There  he  acquired  a  manly  independence  that  ill  suited  the 
French  Court ;  so,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  he  re- 
tired to  his  vast  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartres,  firmly 
convinced  that  he  would  be  doing  his  duty  better  to  his  country 
in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  those  dependent  on  him  than  by  join- 
ing in  politics  or  seeking  the  preferment  within  the  reach  of  his 
rank  at  Versailles. 

The  family  of  the  Comte  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  France. 
His  line  of  ancestors  ran  back  to  times  of  fable,  and  it  was 
currently  believed  in  the  country  that  the  Chateau  la  Beauce, 
from  which  they  took  their  title,  had  given  its  name  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  had  existed  when  the  town  of  Chartres  was  an  un- 
reclaimed waste.  It  was  historical  that  a  sieur  de  Fonville  had 
accompanied  St.  Louis  on  his  crusade,  and  that  he  and  his  de- 
scendants had  owned  the  Chateau  of  La  Beauce  ever  since.  For 
many  generations  the  Comtes  de  la  Beauce  had  principally  resided 
at  this  chateau,  preferring  the  quiet  of  the  country  life  to  the 
smiles  of  royalty  or  the  intrigues  of  Court.  They  had  contented 
themselves  with  their  title  and  the  respect  of  their  dependents. 
Yet  a  Comte  de  la  iBeauce  had  fought  with  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry, 
.and  another  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  during  the  ministry 
of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  A  younger  branch  of  the  family  had 
.advanced  in  rank  under  Louis  XIV.  and  had  gained  a  Marquisate 
under  his  great-grandson.  Their  chateau,  from  which  they  took 
the  title  of  Boissec,  was  about  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from 
the  Chateau  of  Beauce. 

The  Comte's  liberal  views  had  caused  a  coolness  between  him 
and  his  neighbour  and  cousin  the  Marquis  de  Boissec,  who  was 
a  type  of  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  feudal  times,  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  Comte  was  respected  and  loved,  so  was  his  cousin  hated 
and  feared.  Nor  were  the  smaller  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
at  all  more  tolerant  of  the  Comte's  liberalism.  If  they  were  poor, 
at  least  they  could  afford  to  be  proud.  To  them  a  great  noble 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  tenants 
was  unworthy  of  the  caste.  They  sneered  at  his  improvements. 
If  they  had  dared,  they  would  have  rebelled  against  his  authority 
in  the  provincial  council  of  nobles,  of  which  by  right  of  his  ancient 
title  he  was  ^  doyen.'  But  amongst  the  i)eople  the  Comte  was  so 
deservedly  popular  that,  although  his  brother  nobles  refused  io 
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send  him  to  Paris  to  their  ^States-General/  the  ^ Tiers  Etat' 
resolved  he  should  be  their  representative.  This  honour  the 
Comte  respectfully  declined,  saying  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
oppose  his  friends,  and  that  the  people  could  be  better  served  by 
M.  Potion,  a  clever  advocate  of  Chartres,  who  knew  their  wants 
better  than  he  did. 

In  person  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  was  strikingly  handsome. 
The  reserve  which  was  habitual  with  him  gave  his  conversation  a 
sort  of  stateliness,  which  was  caused  by  no  want  of  heart,  but 
rather  from  a  diffidence  which  arose  from  his  unwillingness  to 
assert  himself,  when  his  abilities  would  have  really  enabled  him 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  any  society.  By  those  that  understood 
him,  by  his  tenants  and  dependents,  he  was  much  loved ;  they 
knew  behind  his  society  veneer,  beneath  his  seeming  coldness, 
there  beat  as  warm  a  heart  as  would  be  found  in  France. 

The  little  party  that  afternoon  chatted  on  familiarly.  Celim^ne's 
youthful  admiration  for  her  friend  naturally  caused  her  to  wish 
she  should  make  a  favourable  impression  on  her  cousin.  She 
would  not  rest  content  till  she  had  made  Virginie  sing  several 
songs,  and  she  watched  with  a  feeling  of  mischievous  delight  the 
eflFect  produced  by  the  music  on  the  Comte.  In  truth  Virginie's 
rich  contralto  had  a  wonderful  pathos  in  its  tone  which  seemed 
to  gather  force  as  she  sung,  harmonising  with  the  long  low  beams 
of  the  sun  as  they  reddened  towards  twilight.  La  Beauce  was 
entranced.  An  eager  desire  took  possession  of  him  to  lead  this 
sweet  creature  to  his  country  home,  to  share  with  her  his  hither- 
to solitary  house,  to  be  loved  by  her  even  as  he  felt  he  could  love 
her.  Who  was  she  ?  Did  Celim^ne  know  ?  Le  Blanc !  An  un- 
aristocratic  name.    What  did  it  matter  ? 

Soon  Madame  de  la  Rosi^re  declared  it  was  too  late  for  her 
to  be  out,  and  rose  to  retire  to  the  house.  Virginie,  with  the 
kind  solicitude  of  a  good  heart,  offered  her  an  arm,  and,  carry- 
ing innumerable  wraps,  helped  the  good  lady  to  her  room.  La 
Beauce  seized  the  opportunity  of  detaining  CeUm^iie  and  in- 
stantly overwhelmed  her  with  questions.  Who  was  she  ?  Where 
did  she  come  from  ?  Where  her  father  lived  ?  Had  she  a  father  ? 
But  C^lim^ne  laughed  in  his  face. 

*  Why,  cousin  !l^tienne,*  she  cried,  *  you  look  so  serious ;  are 

you  ill  ?    Virginie  is  a  friend  whom  I  met  at  the  convent.     Yes, 

she  has  a  father,  I  believe.     She  is  staying  here  a  day  or  two. 

She  is  an  angel.     Come,  Petite  Mere  will  want  us.'     And  away 

she  tripped  to  the  house. 

e  2 
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La  Beauce  followed.  He  made  up  his  mind  he  should  not  go 
back  home,  but  stay  in  Chartres  to  be  near  his  aunt,  who  was 
evidently  far  from  well. 

So  it  happened  that,  whether  Virginie  was  staying  at  the 
Hermitage  (so  was  the  De  la  Bosi^re's  house  called),  or  whether 
she  only  went  there  for  the  afternoon,  La  Beauce  was  always  there, 
or  joined  them  shortly  after  her  arrival.     He  made  expeditions 
to  the  environs.   He  took  them  on  to  the  river  when  at  twilight 
Virginie's  voice,  echoing  over  the  golden  water,  was  a  thing  to 
hear     How  delightful  those  days  seemed  to  him  !     To  watch  her 
slender  form  moving  through  sun  and  shade,  to  sit  gazing  into 
those  soft,  calm  eyes,  to  listen  to  that  glorious  voice  was  to  him 
unutterable  joy.     Celim^ne,  though  naturally  a  tease  (and  every 
pretty  girl  delights  in  laughing  at  a  cousin,  especially  when  he  is 
in  love),  Celim^ne  herself  was  inwardly  pleased.      It  must  be 
owned  that  she  gave  prompt  notice  to  La  Beauce  of  Virginie's 
coming.     She  seemed  to  triumph  in  her  friend's   success.     So 
greatly  did  she  admire  her,  that  the  admiration  of  her  cousin 
seemed  to  her  most  natural.     To  be  jealous  never  entered  into 
her  head.     La  Beauce,  though  he  had  never  had  speech  with 
Virginie  alone,  though  hardly  had  his  hand  touched  hers,  was 
deeply,  irretrievably  in  love.    Did  she  love  him  ?     He  dared  not 
ascertain.     Why  run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  sweet  dream  so 
long  as  its  dreamlike  nature  satisfied  him  ?     What  if  by  speaking 
he  should  break  the  spell  and  the  vision  vanish  ?    Besides,  in 
France  it  was  more  becoming  to  arrange  these  things  through  the 
father,  and  to  address  a  demand  to  the  young  lady  herself  might 
be  taken  as  a  want  of  courtesy.     And  yet  he  was  determined  to 
make  this  fair  creature  his  wife. 

So  time  after  time  he  came,  and  gazed  his  fill,  and  each  day 
went  home  deeper  and  deeper  in  love,  and  summer  passed  away. 
Yet  he  said  no  word. 

And  how  was  it  with  Virginie  ? 

She,  fbo,  had  her  dream.  Innocent  as  she  was,  she  saw  the 
comte  admired  her,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  him  with  a  simple 
love  such  as  a  saint  might  own  to.  She  thought  it  no  wrong 
thing  for  her  to  bask  in  this  sunshine  of  affection.  She  had  no 
qualm  about  leading  this  man  to  love  her.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  man  ten  years  older  than  she,  a  great  noble,  while  she 
was  Virginie  le  Blanc,  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  at  Sevres.  She 
never  thought  love  possible  between  them,  since  love  to  her  was 
marriage.    And  so  love  took  her  unawares.    If  she  ever  examined 
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her  heart,  if  she  ever  had  been  told  she  was  in  love,  she  would 
have  been  astonished.  Was  this  love  ?  Alas !  poor  Virginie, 
what  else  ? 

At  length  he  determined  to  know  his  fate.  It  was  already 
autumn;  and  the  leaves  were  mostly  off  the  trees  ;  but  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  making  precious  stones  of  such  as  autumn  havoc 
had  left,  and  the  crisp  earthy  smeU  was  pleasant  enough,  though 
it  told  of  winter.  They  were  walking  in  the  old  garden ;  Celim^ne 
had  rushed  indoors  to  her  mother,  who  had  sent  to  call  her,  leaving 
the  two  to  follow  with  more  sedate  steps.  La  Beauce,  turning  up 
the  avenue,  said : — 

^  Mademoiselle  Virginie,  may  we  not  take  one  turn  more  ?  ' 

There  was  nothing  in  what  he  said.  How  could  she  refuse  ? 
Yet  the  words  struck  a  chill  through  the  girl's  heart.  Was  it  a 
presentiment  that  he  was  about  to  Fay  something  to  shatter  her 
bright  dream?  What  if  he  declared  his  love?  What  if  he 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  ?  How  avow  herself  unworthy  of  him  ? 
How  tell  him  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  who  had 
been  a  cook  ?  If  such  things  did  occur  to  her,  she  quickly  put 
them  on  one  side.  It  was  a  dream.  It  was  impossible  for  this 
proud  aristocrat  to  forget  his  many  quarterings.  Besides,  he 
would  not  ask  her.    It  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

So  they  paced  up  the  lime-tree  avenue  in  silence,  each  in- 
wardly afraid  of  what  the  other  might  say.  At  length  La  Beauce 
broke  the  silence  :  ^  Mademoiselle,'  he  began,  looking  straight  in 
front  of  him,  ^  I  have  an  avowal  to  make.  Had  I  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  father  of  mademoiselle,  I  would  have  addressed  myself 
to  him  first,  and  he  would  have  perhaps  pleaded  with  his  daughter ; 
and  yet  I  have  a  dread  of  addressing  him.'  He  paused  and 
swished  a  dead  leaf  from  the  path  as  if  he  were  removing  a  scruple. 
^In  America,  where  I  have  served,  the  custom  is  for  the  two 
people  most  concerned  to  fettle  matters  between  them.  It  is  an 
English  custom  I  would  with  your  leave  follow.  These  last  weeks 
have  taught  me  how  much  I  value  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.' 
He  stood  still  now,  and,  looking  straight  into  her  face,  took  her 
hand.  He  was  visibly  agitated,  his  hand  trembling,  while  hers 
lay  cold  and  still  within  his  grasp. 

*  What  am  I  to  say  ? '  he  cried  passionately.  *  Virginie,  I  love 
you !  Ah !  do  not  speak.  Do  not  turn  away.  Let  me  at  least 
have  my  say.  Virginie,  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  know  not 
who  you  are.  What  matter  ?  I  care  not,  only  say  you  love  me. 
Turn  your  eyes  this  way,  that  I  may  read  my  answer  tberet 
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No  ?  Then  speak  to  me ;  say  you  love  me,  Virginie,  my  own.* 
And  in  the  ardonr  of  his  declaration  he  seized  her  by  the  waist 
and  drew  her  to  him.  But  at  that  moment  a  silvery  langh  made 
them  both  start,  and  Celim^ne  appeared.  La  Beance  was  forioas. 
As  for  Virginie,  she  would  have  fled — anywhere — to  escape  her 
answer.  She  was,  for  a  moment,  thankful  to  Celim^ne  for  having 
interrupted-  But  he  held  her  firmly  by  the  hand,  fuming  the 
while,  and  darting  indignant  glances  at  his  laughing  cousin.  She 
at  last,  partly  checking  her  laughter,  spoke : 

*  Eeally,  ^^tienne,  jou  ought  to  have  taken  me  into  your  con- 
fidence. Oh,  do  not  look  so  savage  !  You  do  not  surprise  me  ; 
but  it's  all  your  fault,  and  I  am  just  as  vexed  as  you  are.  I 
was  laughing  just  now,  I  could  cry  this  minute.  There,  don't 
say  a  word ;  I  shall  keep  discreetly  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden 
till  one  of  you  thinks  fit  to  tell  me  all  about  it.'  Ajid  away  she 
bounded,  and  was  lost  to  their  view. 

There  was  a  most  awkward  pause.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  up  a 
passionate  speech  when  once  it  is  broken.  While  La  Beance  was 
angry  with  himself  to  think  how  difficult  it  was  now  to  find  words 
to  express  his  feelings,  when  a  moment  before  he  could  hardly 
restrain  his  utterance,  Virginie  felt  a  chill  come  upon  her.  In  the 
ardour  of  his  first  declaration  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms.  If 
she  had  had  to  answer  then,  she  would  have  answered  ^  yes '  in 
spite  of  everything.  A  strange  feeling  had  come  over  her.  She 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  about.  She  felt,  for  the  first  time,  she 
loved  this  man,  that  he  was  worthy  of  her  love,  and  that  he 
returned  it.     What  more  was  needed  for  their  happiness  ? 

But  Celim^ne's  interruption  gave  her  time  to  recover  herself 
before  the  fatal  word  had  been  said.  What !  give  this  man  a 
wife  for  whom  he  might  blush  before  his  haughty  friends? 
Never !  So  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  gazing  fearlessly, 
though  her  voice  faltered  as  she  said : 

^Monsieur,  you  have  done  me  an  honour  which  I  do  not 
deserve.  Meeting  me  here  under  your  aunt's  roof,  the  chosen 
friend  of  your  cousin,  you  imagined  you  were  addressing  one 
whom  you  could  make  your  wife.  You  did  not  know  that  you 
were  offering  your  hand  to  a  nameless  girl.  She  honours  you 
for  your  generosity.     She — why  should  I  deny  it? — she   loves 

you ^    Here  La  Beauce  would  have  seized  her  once  more  in 

his  arms,  but  she  gently  disengaged  herself.  ^  Loves  you/  she 
continued,  ^too  much  to  permit  the  sacrifice  your  generosity  or  the 
blindness  of  your  love  prompts  you  to  make.    No !  listen  to  me,' 
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for  lie  would  have  interrupted  her;  *I  know  I  am  acting  for  your 
good,  possibly  for  mine,  too.  My  father  is  a  simple,  honest 
bourgeois  J  one  for  whom  I  do  not  blush ;  but  you,  Comte  de  la 
Beauce,  what  would  you  think  of  your  father-in-law,  the  cook  ?* 

*  Virginie,'  cried  La  Beauce,  *  your  confession  does  you  honour. 
I  protest  I  love  you  the  better  for  it.  What  matters  it  what  your 
father  is  ?  Why  should  it  interfere  in  our  happiness  ?  Let  us 
think  only  of  ourselves.' 

*  I  think  but  of  you,'  said  Virginie  sadly.  *  What  other  answer 
can  I  give?  What  other  answer  is  possible  from  an  honest 
woman  ? ' 

*  Virginie,'  pleaded  he,  *  let  me  go  to  your  father  and  formally 
ask  his  consent.' 

*  No !  no ! '  cried  Virginie. 

^  Is  this  alliance  that  I  propose  so  much  to  be  despised  that 
he  would  reject  my  offer  ?  ' 

*  Alas !  why  will  you  force  me  again  to  repeat  that  the  barrier 
of  rank  divides  us  ? ' 

*  But  what  care  I  for  rank  or  birth  ?  Have  I  not  seen  the  pos- 
sessors of  both  ?  What  can  they  offer  but  a  love  which  I  would 
not  compare  to  yours  for  purity  ?    Virginie,  pity  me.' 

But  Virginie  again  put  his  proffered  caress  aside.  *  Monsieur,' 
she  said,  ^  let  us  end  this  interview ;  in  mentioning  my  father 
you  recall  to  me  that  I  have  a  duty  towards  him.  My  father  has 
supported  and  educated  me  these  ten  years,  denjring  his  great  love 
the  society  of  his  only  child  that  she  might  become  a  worthy  and 
good  woman.  He  now  claims  me,  this  loving  father ;  can  I  refuse 
his  claim  ?  Can  I  deny  him  the  pleasure  he  has  panted  for  all 
these  years  ?  Let  me  pass,  monsieur ;  let  us  wake  from  this  dream 
that  has  been  so  sweet,  at  least  for  me.  Or  let  it  remain  still  a 
dream.' 

*  Go,  then,  to  your  father ;  remain  with  him  as  long  as  you 
think  fit ;  I  will  wtdt  for  you  if  you  give  me  hope.' 

*  It  must  not  be.    It  must  not  be,'  cried  Virginie  piteously. 

*  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  Is  it  my  rank  you  object  to  ?  Let  me 
drop  it.* 

^  No,  it  is  impossible.' 

*  Ah,  Virginie,'  said  La  Beauce  almost  bitterly,  *  you  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  a  life  to  an  absurd  scruple.  If  I  care  not  for 
rank,  surely  you  can  forgive  me  my  ancestors.  Do  not  be  so 
cmeL'    Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

Virginie  faltered    in   her  determination.      Here  before  her 
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eyes,  offeriDg  her  a  life  of  happiness,  was  the  man  she  felt  she 
loved,  to  whom  she  was  causing  iDfinite  pain  in  refiising  what 
she  most  longed  for.  Hers  was  not  a  weak  nature.  She  could 
suffer  anything  for  one  she  loved,  she  would  have  gloried  in  such 
suffering ;  but  to  inflict  torture  on  one  for  whom  she  willingly  tor- 
tured herself,  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  ^  Ah,  monsieur/ she 
cried,  wringing  her  hands  in  her  distress,  ^  spare  me  too.  Think  jou 
it  is  not  pain  to  me  to  do  this  ?    For  every  reason  it  is  better  so/ 

*  But,'  urged  he,  '  let  me  have  hope — hope  that  in  the  end  I 
may  succeed.' 

He  looked  so  piteous  as  he  spoke  that  her  heart  bled  for  him. 
What  right  had  she  to  refuse  to  let  him  have  some  hope  ? 

With  the  gesture  of  a  queen  she  gave  him  both  her  bands, 
saying,  *  Be  content  to  know  I  love  you.' 

They  were  warm  enough  now,  those  hands  so  cold  a  moment 
before,  and  La  Beauce  raised  them  to  his  lips  and  kissed  them 
again  and  again. 

Virginie  with  difiiculty  withdrew  them,  faltering,  *  Ah !  do  not 
be  so  cruel,'  and  she  stepped  back ;  *  we  must  part.' 

*  But,'  cried  La  Beauce,  *  when  am  I  to  see  you  again  ?  * 

She  turned  and  fled ;  then,  staying  one  moment  to  look  at  him, 
cried,  *  Who  knows  ?  Oh,  Heaven  pity  me ! '  she  ran  quickly  from 
him. 

I^  Beauce  stamped  his  foot  with  impatience.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  He  was  more  wildly  in  love  than  ever.  And  yet  he  had 
been  refused.  Eefused  by  a  Mademoiselle  le  Blanc  !  His  sen- 
sitive nature  was  deeply  hurt.  He  felt  the  hot  rebellious  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins.  Was  he,  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  the 
owner  of  vast  property,  the  inheritor  of  proud  titles  and  privileges, 
to  be  thwarted  ?  And  by  whom  ?  By  a  girl  on  whom  he  wished 
to  confer  a  great  honour.  But  he  put  away  such  thoughts.  He 
recognised  the  nobleness  of  this  girl's  refusal.  She  was  mistaken 
in  her  ideas.  She  was  wrong  in  thinking  as  she  did.  He  would 
yet  convince  her  of  his  sincerity,  and  overcome  her  scruples. 
Where  could  he  find  such  another?  So  pondering,  with  his  head 
bent  to  the  ground,  he  passed  out  through  the  garden  door,  to 
escape  the  questioning  of  his  too  inquisitive  cousin,  perhaps  the 
expostulations  of  his  aunt,  whose  old-world  prejudices  might  lead 
her  to  agree  in  Virginie's  decision.  So  he  tramped  on  through 
the  leafy  lane,  vexed  at  the  check  he  had  received,  but  all  the 
more  determined  to  gain  his  object,  rendered  doubly  dear  by  the 
very  difficulty  he  found  in  its  attainment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 

ViRGiNiE  meanwhile  fled  through  the  garden  in  a  half-liysteric 
state.  She  was  unconscious  what  she  did,  so  greatly  had  the 
e£fort  she  had  made  exhausted  her  strength.  Her  dream  was 
^one,  utterly  dissipated  by  her  own  deed,  when  it  might  have 
been  so  easily  realised.  For  she  had  become  aware  that  she 
really  loved  him,  that  it  was  love  after  all,  love  with  which  she 
had  trifled.  Now  she  felt  giving  him  up,  and  so  ending  her 
dream,  would  break  her  heart.  On  she  tottered,  she  knew 
not  where,  till  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  G^lim^ne. 
That  laughing  damsel  was  serious  now.  She  was,  though  a  child 
in  years,  quite  able  to  judge  for  herself,  her  mother's  invalid  state 
having  given  an  early  development  to  her  mind,  and  she  saw  and 
appreciated  the  state  in  which  she  found  her  friend,  and  tried 
all  her  resources  to  calm  her  agitation.  But  Virginie  would  not 
speak.  Then  she  tried  artfully  to  draw  out  a  confession  by 
blaming  her  cousin.  *  It  is  too  bad  of  ifitienne,'  she  cried ;  *  poor 
dear  Virginie,  has  he  insulted  you  ?  * 

*  No,  no,'  sobbed  Virginie. 

*  No,  he  would  not  dare  to  do  so  in  this  house.    What,  then 
could  have  happened  ? ' 

Still  no  answer.  Then  she  kissed  her  and  petted  her,  as 
though  she  were  a  child,  and  gradually  Virginie  grew  calmer. 

*  Leave  me,  dear  Celimene,'  she  said,  drying  her  tears.  *  Leave 
me  alone  to  recover  myself.  I  must  write  a  letter  at  once.'  She 
started  up  as  she  spoke.  '  Have  no  fear  for  me.  I  am  quite  re- 
covered. Believe  me,' — here  she  kissed  her  friend — *  it  is  nothing 
to  alarm  you — nothing  you  need  tell  your  mother.  Have  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  let  me  alone.' 

With  reluctance  Celim^ne  left  her  in  her  own  boudoir.  She 
could  not  understand  a  nature  like  Virginie's.  She  herself  would 
have  rushed  into  her  friend's  arms  and  told  everything.  A  shaUow 
nature,  perhaps,  feeling  acutely  for  the  moment,  her  confidences 
rippled  over  like  the  streamlet  till  they  were  lost  amid  many 
waters.  Virginie's  heart  was  like  a  deep,  deep  reservoir,  where 
all  was  kept  safe  and  bound  in  by  walls.  Alas !  if  the  wall  were 
to  break.    The  least  little  rift  would  be  dangerous. 

It  was  not  broken  yet,  this  wall — nay,  it  was  even  strengthened 
by  the  present  stmin*    Virginie  at  once  s^t  to  work.    Her  mipd 
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was  quite  made  up.  She  would  not  see  La  Beauce  again.  She 
would  go  back  to  her  father  and  forget  her  love — if  possible.  So 
she  wrote  two  letters.  One  was  quickly  written ;  it  was  to  her 
father,  which  duly  arrived  as  we  have  recorded.  But  her  letter 
to  La  Beauce  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter ;  time  after  time 
she  began,  only  to  destroy  her  work,  nor  until  the  impatient 
Gelim^ne  had  looked  in  several  times  was  her  letter  finished.  It 
was  as  follows : 

*  Monsieur  le  Comte. — At  our  parting,  overcome  by  your  en- 
treating, I  was  weak  enough  to  have  given  you  hope  that  I  would 
consent  to  be  your  wife.     I  was  moved  by  the  pain  my  previous 
refusal  had  caused  you.     Alas !  on  calmer  reflection,  I  cannot  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  first  decision  was  the  right  one, 
and  to  that  I  must  now  hold.  Ah,  monsieur,  do  not  torture  me  by 
seeking  another  interview.    Do  you  think  I  do  not  love  you  ?    If 
I  did  not,  can  you  conceive  my  refusing  the  position  you  ofler 
me  ?    What  girl  in  my  rank  of  life  ever  had  a  greater  honour 
conferred  upon  her  ?     But  you,  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  descendant 
of  the  sieurs  de  Fonville,  who  fought  with  St.  Louis,  and  of  a  long 
line  of  noble  and  illustrious  ancestors,  what  would  these  ancestors 
think  of  such  a  mesalliance  ?    Believe  me,  my  pride  is  as  great 
in  its  way  as  theirs.     Should  I  accept  your  oflFer  to  become  the 
Comtesse  de  la  Beauce,  how  could  I  bear  the  sneers  of  my  sister 
comtesses  ?    How  would  your  pride  stand  a  slight  on  your  wife  ? 
To  me  it  would  be  death  to  feel  that  I  brought  disgrace  on  the 
man  I  loved.    Ah,  monsieur,  such  divisions  of  class  were  ordained 
for  the  best.     Let  us  bow  before  them.     Let  us  forget,  or,  if  we 
remember,  let  us  think  that  these  things  might  have  been  had  we 
been  weak.     Believe  me,  your  poor  Virginie  feels  the  pain  she 
causes  acutely,  but  she  is  strong  in  her  sense  of  right.     Forgive 
her,  then,  and  let  her  be  as  in  a  dream,  but  only  a  dream. — ^Your 
ever  loving  *  Virginie. 

*  Postscriptum, — I  go  shortly  to  my  father.  You  will  not  know 
where  we  live.  It  is  far  from  here.  When  with  him  I  shall  never 
forget  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  but  also,  I  am  certain,  never 
repent  the  sacrifice  I  have  made.' 

Celim^ne,  peeping  in  once  more  at  the  door,  found  Virginie 
with  this  letter  closed  in  her  hand.  She  rushed  to  her  and 
threw  her  arms  around  her.  Virginie  was  calm  now  that  she  had 
done  the  deed,  and  felt  it  her  duty  to  confide  to  a  certain  extent 
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in  her  friend.    'She  desired  she  should  give  this  letter  to  La 
Seauce.     She  could  trust  it  to  no  other. 

^  You  asked  just  now  what  your  cousin  had  said  to  me/  she 
said,  stroking  Celim^ne's  fair  hair.  ^  He  wa?  generous  enough  to 
ask  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

*  You  are  going  to  marry  Etienne  ! '  cried  Ceiim^ne,  clapping 
her  hands  with  childish  delight. 

*  I  never  said  so,'  said  Virginie  calmly.  *  No,  my  dear,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  refuse  him.* 

*  Befuse  ifitienne ! '  and  Celim^ne's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 
*  What  I  you,  Virginie  le  Blanc,  refuse  my  cousin,  the  Comte  de 
la  Beauce ! ' 

*It  is  because  he  is  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  and  I  simply 
Virginie  le  Blanc,  that  I  have  refused  him.  Ask  me  no  questions, 
dear  Celim^ne.  Perhaps  I  had  no  right  to  come  here.  I  am  but 
a  poor  bourgeoisSy  and  ought  not  to  have  intruded  into  such  high 
society.    I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  shall  not  come  again.' 

Celimene  gazed  at  her  friend  with  astonishment.  ^  What  do 
you  mean,  Virginie  ? '  she  cried. 

*  Just  this.  A  poor  plebeian,  from  friendship  for  a  highborn 
damsel,  accepted  her  invitation  to  visit  her,  and  was  treated  by 
her  as  an  equal.  In  her  house  she  met  the  highborn  damsel's 
cousin,  who  was  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Perhaps 
in  his  ignorance  he  thought  this  girl  his  equal.  In  his  gene- 
rosity  ' 

*  Or  in  his  love,'  interrupted  Celimene,  taking  Virginie's  hand. 

*  No  matter  which,'  continued  Virginie,  *  love  may  blind  him 
for  a  time,  but  the  lowborn  damsel  dreads  his  recovery  from  his 
infatuation,  and  the  consequences  of  the  misalliance^  and  so  has 
written  to  reiterate  her  refusal.  That  is  my  little  story,'  said 
Virginie  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  It  is  for  you,  my  dear  Celimene, 
to  pardon  me,  and  add  one  more  to  the  many  kindnesses  you 
have  shown  me  by  giving  this  letter  to  yom*  cousin.' 

C^lim^ne  took  the  letter  in  her  dimply  hands,  with  the 
pouting  uncertainty  of  a  child  who  does  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry.  She  could  not  understand  Virginie's  generosity. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  her.  Could  this  really  be  her 
reason  for  refusing  an  offer  so  much  above  her  expectations  ?  So 
she  stood,  the  picture  of  indecision,  while  Virginie  was  putting  on 
her  hat  and  cloak  to  return  to  the  convent.  At  length,  with  an 
impetuous  movement,  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  friend. 

*  Virginie,'  she  sobbed,  *  you  will  not  leave  me  in  this  way  ? 
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What  am  I  to  Bay  to  Etienne  and  to  my  mothei^?    What  am  I 
to  do  without  you  ?    I  shall  be  miserable  indeed  I ' 

There  was  a  mixture  of  childish  consternation  and  thonght  of 
Felf  in  her  words.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  friend,  whose  society 
had  been  very  pleasant  to  her,  an  only  child.  Virginie  put  back 
the  clustering  curls  from  the  fair  girl's  forehead  and  kipsed  her. 

^I  must  not  come  here  again,'  she  said  calmly,  at  which 
Celim^ne  sobbed  afresh  like  a  spoilt  child  as  she  was.  *Dear 
Celim^ne,  I  shall  see  you  at  the  convent,  and  I  shall  ever  love 
you  for  your  goodness  to  me ;  but,  my  dear,  I  must  not  meet  him 
again.  I  shall  never  leave  the  walls  of  the  convent  till  my  father 
comes  to  fetch  me  away.  Tell  him  so  when  you  give  him  my 
letter.  Your  dear  mother  need  know  nothing  of  our  secret.  You 
ran  invent  some  excuse  for  my  not  coming  here.  Yon  can  tell 
her,  which  will  indeed  be  the  truth,  that  during  the  short  time  I 
have  to  remain  in  Ghartres  I  intend  to  devote  myself  entirely  to 
my  studies.' 

*  Virginie,'  cried  the  girl,  *how  hard  and  unfeeling  you 
are!' 

Poor  Virginie  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  friend's  neck.  Was 
she  not  his  cousin  ?  Kissing  her  passionately,  she  suddenly  tore 
herself  away  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

C^lim^ne  faithfully  discharged  her  errand.  She  gave  the 
letter  to  La  Beauce  the  very  next  day,  when  he  airived  half- 
expecting  to  find  Virginie.  On  reading  it  his  agitation  was  very 
great.  He  questioned  his  cousin  closely  as  to  what  Virginie  had 
said,  what  she  had  done — in  fact,  put  a  number  of  incoherent 
questions  to  which  she  could  give  but  very  unsatisfactory  answers. 
Finally  he  made  her  promise  to  take  a  letter  to  the  convent.  He 
wrote  a  long  one,  such  as  all  lovers  write,  which  Celimdne  duly 
delivered  to  Virginie  at  the  convent.  But  that  young  lady 
refused  to  receive  it.  *  Tell  him,'  fche  said,  *  I  still  hold  to  my 
determination,  but  tell  him  also  that  my  sentiment  remains,  and 
will  always  remain,  the  same.' 

It  was  a  sad  consolation  to  La  Beauce  to  conclude  from  this 
answer  that  Virginie  still  loved  him.  He  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  his  aunt's,  where  he  could  talk  incessantly  with  C^lim^ne  about 
Virginie — a  theme  on  which  that  young  lady  also  delighted  to 
expatiate.  He  frequented  the  convent  church  and  tried  in  vain 
to  distinguish  her  form  among  the  figures  of  the  pupils  behind 
the  grille.    J^erhaps  Virginie  sj^w  him  an4  herself  took  precautions 
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not  to  be  seen.  But,  though  he  strained  his  eyes,  no  Virginie  did 
he  see.  He  often  heard  her  rich  contralto  voice  in  the  chaunts 
of  the  service.  Alas !  it  was  maddening  to  him  to  think  he  was 
so  close  and  yet  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  nearer !  Some- 
times he  was  angry  with  the  girl.  ^  Surely,'  he  thought  bitterly, 
^  if  I  can  waive  this  distinction  of  rank,  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  so  too.'  But  in  his  heart  he  felt  the  generosity  of  her  conduct, 
and  he  loved  her  none  the  less  for  her  high-minded,  and  even 
chivalrous,  decision. 

Then  he  tried  how  the  distractions  of  occupation  would  serve 
to  make  him  forget.  He  returned  home.  He  hunted,  he  shot, 
he  occupied  himself  with  business.  All  these  things,  which  had 
sufficed  to  occupy  his  time  before  he  knew  her,  now  only  caused 
his  thoughts  to  wander  towards  his  love.  He  frequently  returned 
to  Chartres  under  pretence  of  seeing  his  aunt,  whose  ailments 
increased  as  winter  set  in.  He  revisited  the  places  he  had  seen 
with  Virginie.  Under  this  tree  he  remembered  to  have  first  set 
eyes  on  her.  There  in  the  avenue  he  had  bid  her  take  him. 
Alas !  the  leaves  were  all  gone  in  the  avenue,  and  the  mighty 
cedar  was  bent  with  snow,  which  lay  thick  on  the  grass  that  had 
been  pressed  by  her  slim  feet.  Had  the  snow  not  been  there  this 
romantic  lover  was  capable  of  kissing  the  turf  she  had  trod  on. 
He  was  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  but  somehow  it  would  have  been 
a  comfort  to  him  to  yield  to  it.  Of  what  are  not  lovers  capable  ? 
The  crumpled  ribbon  found  in  after-years,  faded  and  tossed  away 
in  some  long-forgotten  corner — what  comfort  it  was  at  the  time  ! 
The  dry  and  withered  rosebud  that  once  had  lent  its  sweetness 
to  her,  who  has  not  such  mementoes  of  the  past  ?  Who  has  not 
grovelled  before  these  trifles  that  formed  part  of  the  decoration 
of  the  idols  of  our  youth  ?  Even  Celim^ne,  though  her  patience 
was  sometimes  sorely  tried,  was  troubled  at  the  pitiable  state  of 
her  cousin.  But  Virginie  was  obdurate.  However  much  her 
friend  talked  of  La  Beauce,  she  answered  nothing,  only — shall  we 
confess  it  ? — she  did  nothing  to  stop  her  talking ;  and,  though  she 
turned  away,  she  greedily  drank  in  all  the  young  girl  said,  and 
it  was  inexpressibly  consoling  to  her  to  know  that  the  love  of  this 
man  was  genuine  and  true,  for  she  herself  deeply,  madly  loved  in 
return. 

So  passed  the  winter  and  early  spring.  And  when,  as  we 
have  told,  the  March  buds  were  bursting  and  the  March  flowers 
spotting  copse  and  meadow,  came  Jacques  one  day  and  took 
Virginie  home* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  SifcVRES. 

The  Comte  de  la  Beaace  rode  to  Versailles  with  a  light  hearL 
He  had  discovered  the  abode  of  his  love !     Why  should  she  refuse 
him  ?    Jacqaes  le  Blanc  was  an  honest  man,  and  did  not  seem 
devoid  of  reason.    He  would  present  himself  and  ask  the  danghter^s 
hand  in  due  form.    As  for  Yirginie,  she  appeared  to  him  more 
beautiful  than  ever.    She  had  a  sad  look  in  her  eyes  that  La  Beauce, 
modest  man  though  he  was,  could  not  help  attributing  to  lore. 
Such  a  wife  could  disgrace  no  one.    What,  after  all,  was  rank  and 
wealth?    He  cared  nothing  for  such  distinctions  of  class.     In 
theory,  ever  since  he  had  been  in  America,  he  was  a  Republican. 
Npt  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  having  ancestors 
of  whom  he  could  be  proud.    What  man  is,  unless  he  is  also  dis- 
posed to  do  something  to  bring  disgrace  on  his  ancestry?     If 
Yirginie  had  been  a  beautiful  payaanney  ignorant  and  unpresent- 
able, with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  good  looks  natural 
to  youth.  La  Beauce  might  have  hesitated.    But  Yirginie  was  fit 
to  be  a  queen,  so  far  as  looks  and  refinement  went.     And  La  Beauce, 
as  he  thought  this,  spurred  on  his  horse  and  laughed  with  deh'ght. 
He  was  determined  to  win  her !     So,  laughing,  he  cantered  past 
a  long,  grave-looking  figure  mounted  on  a  sorry  nag,  who  sainted 
him  with  a  military  air.     It  was  the  Gapitaine  Pinard.     Conscious 
of  having  rather  ruffied  this  gentleman's  feelings,  and  being  at 
the  moment  pleased  with  the  world  in  general,  the  Comte  de  la 
Beauce  reined  up  his  horse,  determined  to  smooth  down  his 
resentment.    Pinard  on  his  side  urged  forward  his  beast. 

*  My  good  Capitaine,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  I  fear  my  apologies  to 
you  were  not  so  ample  as  I  could  have  wished.' 

*  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  said  Pinard,  *  the  field  of  battle  is  not  a 
place  for  much  etiquette.  Monsieur  was  right  to  interrupt  the 
little  game  in  which  we  foolishly  took  a  hand,  and  in  truth  he  has 
my  thanks.  It  was  the  love  of  adventure  that  made  me  to  engage 
in  the  cause  of  the  youth  whom,  I  hear,  is  your  excellency's 
cousin.' 

*  True  enough,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  and  as  giddy-pated  a  young 
man  as  is  to  be  found  in  Yersailles,  or,  indeed,  in  France.' 

*  Exuberance  of  spirits  is  natural  to  youth.  I  have  always 
encouraged  it  in  those  who  can  afford  it,'  said  Pinard.     *  Alas ! 
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neither  my  age  nor  my  fortune  entitle  me  to  indulge  in  such 
follies,  and  aiding  that  young  spark  will,  I  fear,  deprive  me  of  an 
employment  that  promised  to  be  lucrative.' 

Here  the  Gapitaine  Pinard  gave  a  curious  leer  from  his  one 
eye. 

'  Am  I  to  understand  that  you,  my  brave  friend,  were  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or  on  business  ?  ' 

<  A  man  of  my  standing  can  ill  afford  to  be  idle,'  said  Pinard. 
La  Beauce  looked  doubtingly  at  this  ugly  brave — was  it  possible 
he  was  watching  Virginie  ? 

*  Come,'  said  he  with  forced  jocularity.  *  I  should  regret,  in- 
deed, if,  through  my  cousin,  so  worthy  a  man  should  have  lost  a 
means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.' 

Pinard  glanced  at  him  through  his  wicked  eye. 

*  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  he  said,  *  whether  my  work  was  honest 
or  not,  it  is  for  me  to  judge.  There  are  many  things  a  gentleman 
may  undertake,  which  on  the  fsuse  of  them  may  seem  somewhat 
suspicious.  But  the  true  cavalier  cares  not  what  others  think,  pro- 
vided he  satisfies  his  own  conscience.' 

*  Which,  no  doubt,  my  good  friend,  is  elastic  on  morality,'  said 
La  Beauce,  drawing  his  bow  at  a  venture. 

*  Man,  hedged  in  by  restraints  such  as  the  scruples  of  honour, 
still  longs  for  the  freedom  of  the  primeval  animal.  So,  when  his 
eye  discovers  some  siren,  whose  charm  captivates  his  senses,  his 
heart  longs,  but  his  honour  restrains.  What  then  happens  ?  He 
goes  to  one  whose  feelings  are  no  doubt  equally  regulated  by 
honour,  but  whose  conscience  is,  perhaps  from  an  excess  of  rea- 
soning power,  more  adaptable,  more  elastic.  He  says,  ^^  Pinard, 
my  soul  longs,  my  heart  flutters,  but  my  pride  (another  name  for 
honour)  does  not  permit."  Then  say  I,  "  Pinard  has  no  pride ; 
Pinard  will  obtain  information,  and  will  strive  to  calm  your 
fluttering  heart  by  gratification."  Then  says  monseigneur, 
grasping  my  hand,  "  My  friend,"  and  in  my  hand  I  find  a  grati- 
fication.' 

*  And  pray  who  was  the  lady  ? '  asked  La  Beauce  eagerly. 

*  I  said  nothing  of  any  lady,'  said  the  other,  looking  straight 
in  front  of  him. 

*  But  you  mentioned  a  gratification,  my  friend.' 

*  Undoubtedly.' 

La  Beauce  drew  forth  a  purse,  which  he  shook  in  his  hand. 
*  It  is  a  pleasant  sound,'  said  he  carelessly. 
Pinard's  one  eye  twinkled. 
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^  Moneeigneur  has  a  correct  car.  What  is  it  monseignellr 
would  wish  to  ascertain?  Pinard  is  ever  anxious  to  help  his 
friends.' 

*  I  wish  to  know/  Eaid  La  Beauce,  *  what  the  worthy  Capitaine 
Pinard  was  doing  at  the  Couronne  d'On  I  have  no  wish  to  be  too 
inquisitive ;  I  care  not  to  learn  the  name  of  the  grand  seigneur. 
But  the  business  of  friend  Pinard  interests  me.' 

<  As  a  friend/  said  Pinard,  holding  out  his  hand,  ^  give  me 
your  hand.     I  am  touched  by  the  interest  you  show.' 

The  two  hands  met ;  after  the  grasp  of  friendship,  Pinard 
quickly  slipped  his  into  his  pocket. 

<  Monseigneur,'  he  said,  *  a  certain  Due  passing  through  Sdvres 
saw  a  lovely  creature  at  a  certain  window.' 

*  Be  more  explicit,  friend  Pinard.' 

*  The  window  was  at  the  jCouronne  d'Or,  and  the  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Maitre  le  Blanc' 

La  Beauce  had  much  ado  to  keep  his  countenance. 

^  Well? 'he  said. 

^  Pinard,'  said  the  other,  *  kindly  undertook  to  ascertain 
whether  the  said  lady  was  accessible,  and  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  peisuade  her  to  change  the  solitude  of  the  Couronne 
d'Or  for  the  gaiety  and  brightness  of  the  capital.' 

^  And  what  has  the  admirable  Pinard  discovered  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  the  one-eyed  laconically. 

*  Monsieur  Pinard,'  said  I-a  Beauce  gravely,  *  had  better  not 
return  to  the  Couionne  d'Or.  This  joung  lady  may  have  friends, 
and,  after  the  scene  performed  just  now.  Monsieur  Pinard  may 
find  his  position  awkward.' 

Pinard  looked  at  La  Beauce  with  a  droll  expression.  <  Mon* 
signeur  the  Due  may  desire  the  further  services  of  his  friend,'  he 
said,  ^  in  which  case  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  real  friend  ? 
Should  he  shun  the  danger?  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
soldier.' 

*  Nevertheless,'  said  T^  Beauce,  *  I  would  have  Gapitaine 
Pinard  be  cautious.'  And  with  that  he  spurred  on  his  horse, 
leaving  the  one-eyed  warrior  with  a  look  of  astonishment  on  his 
battered  visage. 

La  Beauce  was  much  disturbed  at  the  communication  he  had 
extracted  from  the  worthy  Gapitaine.  He  saw  the  danger  this 
girl  ran  at  the  Couronne  d'Or,  on  the  very  highway  traversed  by 
all  the  unprincipled  nobles  of  the  Court.  He  knew  the  atrocities 
of  which  they  were  capable,  and  he  trembled  to  think  of  her 
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unprotected  state.  Then  La  Beauce  proudly  thought  of  the 
confidence  he  had  in  this  woman.  Would  virtue  suffer  from 
any  trial  ?  No.  And,  again,  might  not  all  these  troubles  turn 
Iier  heart  towards  him?  Might  not  she  find  the  Couronne 
d*Or  was  not  a  fitting  place  for  her  ?  And  he  was  partly  com- 
forted by  the  thought.  He  would  wait  a  day  or  two  before 
lie  again  presented  himself.  He  would  hurry  nothing.  He 
would  even  return  to  Sevres  and  study  the  character  of  this 
father  before  he  risked  his  declaration.  For,  come  what  might,  he 
was  determined  to  make  Yirginie  his  wife. 

At  the  Couronne  d'Or  things  had  not  gone  pleasantly.  Jacques' 
temper  had  been  quite  upset  by  the  scene  so  foolishly  brought 
about  by  the  Vicomte  d'Aubray.    Naturally  of  an  irritable,  highly 
nervous  disposition,  Jacques  was  made  restless   and  miserable 
by  the  constant  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  his  daughter 
was  exposed.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  old  regime,  where  one  of  the  class  called 
noble  was  quite  a  being  apart.     To  those  who  live  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  awe  inspired  by  rank  is  quite 
incomprehensible ;  but  in  France,  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
people  of  Jacques'  class  trembled  to  think  that,  for  thwartiug 
anyone  in  favour  at  Court,  a  Utire  de  cachet  might  be  used,  and 
instant  incarceration  procured.    It  is  true  that  under  the  mild 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  these  terrible  weapons  of  tyranny  were  rarely 
used.     Popular  tradition,  however,  lasts  through  ages,  and  stories 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Begency  still  lived  among  the  ijeojile. 
Jacques  then,  though  personally  brave,  trembled  before  these 
people,  whom  he  had  always  feared,  but  whom  he  now  got  to  hate. 
All  his  old  theories  were  gradually  upset.     How  was  a  man  to 
live  and  let  live  under  a  tyranny  such  as  there  was  in  France  ? 
Kousselet's  '  Eights  of  Man,'  the  *  Social  Contract '  of  Jean  Jacques, 
anything  was  better  than  the  superiority  of  these  nobles  who 
respected  no  man's  home,  were  ready  to  outrage  the  honour  of 
any  family,  and  would  use  violence  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. 

So  poor  Jacques  grew  quite  querulous,  and  Kousselet,  instead 
of  trying  to  calm  his  friend,  contributed  greatly  to  his  excitement. 
In  his  jealous  fear  lest  any  of  these  gay  young  sparks  should 
excite  the  affection  of  Yirginie,  in  his  dread  of  the  unknown 
lover  who  he  felt  must  come  to  take  her  away  from  him,  Kousselet 
was  constant  in  his  abuse  of  privileged  classes  and  loud  in  con- 
demnation of  their  unprincipled  conduct. 
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Tl:|USy  while  the  crowds  of  courtiers  and  men  of  the  long  rohe 
passed  and  repassed  to  Versailles,  where  the  States-General  were 
now  assembled,  and  the  battle  between  class  and  class  was  beiog 
fought  out,  while  the  nobles  and  clergy  refused  to  sit  with  the 
Lower  House,  and  were  foolishly  encouraged  in  their  refusal  by  the 
Court,  Jacques  le  Blanc  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  hatred  against 
these  nobles,  and,  his  nerves  being  irritated,  his  tongue  was  ever 
raging  about  the  Couronne  d'Or,  where  the  domestics  had  but  a 
bad  time. 

The  morning  of  the  day  after  the  affray,  the  Capitaine  Pinard 
rode  up  to  the  Couronne  d'Or.  Shouting  to  an  ostler,  who  was 
lazily  lounging  about  the  door  of  the  stable  yard,  the  one-eyed 
Capitaine  leisurely  swung  himself  from  the  saddle,  tossed  the  r^s 
to  the  boy,  smoothed  his  dress,  cocked  his  hat,  taking  care  to  hide 
his  blind  eye,  and  swaggered  into  the  inn. 

The  kitchen  or  house-place  was  full  of  people,  the  great  fire 
was  all  aglow,  and  before  it,  and  on  the  closed  stove  by  its  side, 
were  roasting,  stewing,  and  boiling  many  savoury  dishes.  The 
Capitaine  gave  a  sniff  of  satisfaction.  Then,  finding  himself  un- 
noticed, Le  sauntered  to  an  unoccupied  table,  and,  striking  it  im- 
patiently with  his  riding  whip,  glared  around. 

It  so  happened  Maitre  Jacques  was  close  by,  and,  turning  to 
the  noise,  recognised  Pinard  at  once  as  one  of  those  who  aided  in 
the  assault  on  his  front  door.  Too  politic  to  make  any  scandal  in 
his  house,  he  advanced  to  the  table. 

*  What  does  monsieur  require?'  he  asked  politely. 

*  Jam^  Dieu ! '  cried  the  Capitaine,  whose  haughtiness  to  an 
innkeeper  was  very  different  to  his  obsequiousness  to  men  of 
rank.  *  Sieur  le  Blanc,  I  thirst !  And,  moreover,  the  goodly 
smell  that  rises  from  thy  fleshpots,  which  would  cause  the 
Israelites  to  forget  Egypt,  reminds  me  that  the  hour  of  d^euner 
has  come.     Serve  me  of  thy  best.' 

Jacques'  little  eyes  glittered  with  resentment,  but  he  held  his 
peace.  It  was  not  for  him  to  quarrel  with  his  customers  without 
reason.  So  he  took  the  Capitaine's  orders,  and  went  his  way  to 
see  them  carried  out.  Soon  a  smoking  chicken,  artfully  served 
in  a  sauce  piquante^  was  placed  before  the  warrior,  who  had  main- 
tained a  dignified,  but  observant,  position  while  waiting  for  his 
food.  It  was  Pierre  the  apprentice  who  served  him,  he  noticedT, 
and  not  Jacques.  Whereupon  he  turned  upon  the  boy,  and,  with 
a  great  oath,  bade  him  go  for  his  master.  Pierre  delivered  the 
message,  and  Jacques,  without  hurrying  himself,  addressing  a 
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"word    here,  giving    a    reprimand    there,   approached  the  fiery 
Capitaine. 

*  Sacred  head  of  my  ancestors ! '  swore  Pinard.  *  Where  are  the 
manners  of  this  generation  ?  When  people  of  my  quality  come 
to  thy  house,  thou  oughtest  to  show  them  civility,  and  bring 
their  dishes  thyself.  But  there,'  said  he,  waving  his  hand,  *  I 
forgive  thee,  for  I  have  need  of  thy  fat  presence.  Sit  thee  down : 
£11  thy  glass.' 

Jacques  stood  uncertain. 

*  Sit,  I  say,'  cried  the  Capitaine,  *  or  by  the  soul  of  St.  Dennis 
ni  make  thee  swallow  thy  glass  as  well  as  thy  wine.' 

Jacques  grew  pale  with  rage.  He  sat  down,  however,  feeling 
it  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  a  scene,  especially  after  the  scandal 
of  the  day  before. 

Pinard,  attributing  Jacques'  paleness  to  cowardice,  swaggered 
all  the  more. 

*  Venire  St.  Grisy  as  said  good  King  Henry,  Jacques  le  Blanc, 
thy  cooking  does  thee  credit,  and  thy  Burgundy  is  worthy  of  thy 
sauce.  Fill  up  thy  glass,  my  knight  of  the  stewpan,  and  we  will 
drink  a  toast  together.' 

*  Pardon  me,  I  drink  not  at  this  time  of  day.* 

*  Is  thy  wine  so  bad,  then  ? ' 

*  Nay,  monsieur  has  commended  it  this  minute.' 

*  Is  my  company  distasteful  perchance  ? ' 
Jacques  glanced  round  the  room. 

*  Monsieur,'  he  said,  *  your  orders  have  been  performed,  and 
what  cheer  there  is  in  my  house  is  at  your  command,  on  payment, 
as  becomes  this  house  of  entertainment;  but  in  the  matter  of 
drinking  I  must  excuse  myself.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  drink  with 
one  customer  while  others  require  my  attention.' 

Jacques  spoke  with  some  firmness,  and  Pinard  was  sur- 
prised. 

*  How,  then,  can  I  propose  my  toast,  or  procure  the  information 
I  wish  to  obtain  ? ' 

*  Monsieur  can  drink  to  whom  he  pleases ;  and  as  for^informa- 
tion,  I  am  at  monsieur's  service.' 

Pinard  leered  at  Jacques  as  he  filled  his  glass. 

*  I  propose  the  health  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  whose  mistress,  I 
am  told,  lives  here — eyes  that  have  not  their  match  in  France. 
See  thou,'  he  whispered  confidentially,  leanipg  over  the  table, 
*  many  have  risen  throughyess  to  regal  splendour.  Between  our- 
selves, and  we  are  both  men  of  the  world,  a  petticoat  is  a  wondrous 
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thing — at  one  moment  in  an  inn ;  at  the  next,  flaunting  it  among 
the  great  and  noble.' 

<0f  whom  do  you  speak?'  asked  Jacques,  trembling  with 
fury. 

*  Oh,  the  wily  fox !     Of  course  he  cannot  guess.' 

*  There  is  no  such  woman  here,'  gasped  Jacques,  trying  to  con- 
trol himself. 

<  Pardon  me.  Thou  oughtest  to  know — thou  who  art,  they 
say,  her  father — though,  without  offence,  she  could  not  have  got 
those  eyes  from  thee.' 

Finard  might  have  been  excused  the  remark.  Jacques'  eyes  at 
that  moment  were  not  beautiful,  being  filled  with  anger.  Neyer- 
theless,  he  managed  to  restrain  liimseU. 

*  On  whose  part  do  you  come  ? '  he  asked. 

*  On  the  part  of  one  who  is  generosity  itself,  who  sits  high 
among  the  great  of  the  land,  who  offers  thee  anything  thou 
mayest  ask ;  and  as  for  thy  daughter ' 

Here  Jacques  leaped  up.  He  dashed  at  the  astonished  Pinard, 
and,  seizing  him  as  he  had  done  the  boy  the  day  before,  he 
administered  several  hearty  cuffs;  then,  dragging  him  to  the  door, 
kicking  him  the  while,  he  forced  him  down  the  steps,  and,  with  a 
final  effort,  lifted  and  soused  him  into  the  large  horse-trough 
that  stood  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  inn.  So  sudden  had 
been  the  assault  that  Pinard,  taken  unawares,  had  no  time  to 
recover  himself.  He  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  reach  his 
sword,  but  it  got  twisted  in  between  his  legs;  and  when  he 
struggled  forth  from  the  trough,  he  found  the  trusty  weapon  so 
bent  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  forth  from  its  scabbard ;  nor 
was  his  position  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  derisive  cheers 
and  laughter  of  the  onlookers,  who  now  crowded  from  the  vast 
kitchen.  In  vain  did  he  make  several  efforts  to  reach  the 
triumphant  Jacques,  who  stood,  breathless  with  unwonted  exertion, 
with  a  heavy  bludgeon  in  his  hand,  ready  for  every  emergency. 
Many  strong  arms  stayed  his  headlong  course. 

*  Villain ! '  he  cried,  shaking  his  fist  at  his  adversary.  *  Thinkest 
thou  I  am  to  be  so  treated  ?  I,  Capitaine  Pinard,  who  have  fought 
the  enemies  of  my  country  ?  I'll  be  revenged,  foul  wineskin  !  I'll 
let  out  all  the  miserable  liquid  thou  hast  stuffed  into  that  fat 
paunch.' 

*Let  him  alone!  Capitaine  or  no  Capitaine,  what  care  I?' 
shouted  Jacques  in  reply,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  steps  in  front 
of  his  own  door.    *Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  this  vile  pander? 
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Soldier  indeed !  Let  him  come,  and  I'll  soon  beat  the  soldier  out 
of  him/ 

Bat  Pinard  felt  that  the  moment  had  not  come  for  revenge. 
Swearing,  gesticnlating,  and  shaking  his  fist  every  few  yards,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  stables,  where,  having  partially  relieved  his 
irritation  by  cuffing  an  unoffending  stable  boy,  he  finally  mounted 
his  sorry  steed,  and,  again  threatening  with  his  fist,  metaphorically 
shaking  the  dust  (in  his  case  it  was  the  mud)  off  his  feet^  he 
sulkily  trotted  away. 

In  truth,  Jacques,  instructed  by  the  events  of  the  day  before, 
had  secured  the  assistance  of  several  strong  young  fellows,  whom, 
by  the  promise  of  a  limited  amount  of  drink,  he  retained  on  his 
premises  in  case  of  need.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  timely  aid, 
the  vengeance  of  Pinard  might  have  assumed  a  tentative  form. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LA  BEAUCE  PAYS  A  SECOND   VISIT  TO  SEVRES. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  having  walked  a  little  way  towards 
Paris  with  some  of  his  neighbours — a  most  unusual  thing  with 
him,  as  he  rarely  left  his  business — Jacques,  casting  his  eyes  up  to 
the  Couronne  d'Or  with  the  proud  feeling  of  proprietorship,  saw 
his  daughter  sitting  at  her  window  in  her  usual  pensive  position. 
She  looked  like  a  lovely  picture ;  but  the  sight  was  intolerable  to 
him.  Surely  this  it  was  that  attracted  the  attention  of  his  hated 
persecutors.  It  was  through  his  daughter's  fault  that  they  came 
troubling  his  house.  He  must  stop  this,  once  and  for  all.  So, 
with  red  and  angry  face,  he  re-entered  his  house,  ran  upstairs, 
and  burst  open  the  door  of  Virginie's  room,  disturbing  by  his 
sudden  appearance,  with  his  eyes  flashing  with  passion,  as  beauti- 
ful a  dream  as  ever  was  dreamed  by  lovesick  maiden.  It  was  of 
La  Beauce ! 

*  Virginie,'  he  cried,  *  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  sit  there  flaunt- 
ing from  the  window  ? ' 

Yirginie  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment. 

*  What  have  I  done,  father  ? '  she  asked  simply. 

*  Done ! '  cried  Jacques.  *  Thou  pretendest  simplicity.  Wouldst 
thou  bring  disgrace  upon  us  ?  Was  it  this  they  taught  thee  at 
the  convent — ogling  men  from  thy  windows?'  He  paused — it 
^was  from  want  of  breath. 
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^  If  thou  wishes!  me  not  to  sit  at  the  window,  I  will  not  do  so,' 
said  the  surprised  girl. 

*  Wish  her  I '  shouted  Jacques,  gathering  fury  as  he  proceeded. 
*  Listen  to  her  t  Can  she  think  I  wish  her  to  parade  her  charms  ? 
And  she  smiles  too !  Thinkest  thou  I  did  not  see  thee  smile  at 
that  mad  boy  yesterday  ?  Wilt  thou  encourage  the  attentions 
of  every  man  who  comes  to  the  house?  For  shame,  for 
shame ! ' 

It  was  Virginie's  turn  to  get  red.     She  blushed  scarlet. 

*  Father ! '  she  cried,  *  how  canst  thou  say  this  ?  * 

^  And  I  mean  it.  Let  me  not  catch  thee  at  thy  window  again. 
Dost  thou  hear  ?    Answer ! ' 

*  I  hear,'  said  Virginie  in  a  low  voice. 

^Then  let  me  be  obeyed,'  and  Jacques  shook  his  finger 
ominously.  ^  Let  us  have  no  more  scenes  like  the  one  yesterday.' 
With  that  he  left  the  room,  assured  he  had  but  done  his  duty 
towards  his  daughter,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  wound  he 
had  given.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  unkind.  It  was  his  very 
affection  for  Virginie  that  caused  his  anxiety,  and  it  was  the 
very  excess  of  his  affection  that  raised  the  first  cloud  between 
them. 

For  Virginie  was  deeply  hurt.  She  had,  in  fact,  been  thinking 
of  La  Beauce  when  her  father  appeared.  Surely  there  was  no 
harm  in  that  ?  Had  she  not  given  him  up,  refused  him  from  a 
feeling  of  duty,  of  which  duty  her  gratitude  to  this  very  lather 
formed  part  ?  It  was  the  first  unkind  word  he  had  ever  addressed 
her,  but  that  she  could  have  borne.  It  was  the  base  suspicion 
that  hurt  her.  She  had  never  been  suspected  before.  At  Ghartres 
she  had  always  been  treated  with  confidence;  she  had  been  the 
favoured  pupU,  in  whom  every  one  trusted ;  and  now  to  be  accused 
of  ogling  me^  from  the  window  I  It  was  too  horrible!  Her 
indignation  was  the  more  intense  from  her  entire  innocence. 
She  really  did  not  quite  understand.  Was  it  possible  she  had 
encouraged  that  boy  at  whom  she  had  laughed  from  sheer  amuse- 
ment ?  Was  this  what  the  world  called  encouragement  ?  Alas, 
what  a  wicked  world  it  was ! 

So  she  passed  her  time,  sometimes  in  tears,  sometimes  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  this  domestic  tyranny.  Nor  did  she 
show  herself  downstairs  all  that  day.  Jacques  himself  appeared 
towards  evening.  He  had  not  been  able  to  realise  to  himself  that 
perhaps  his  rebuke  had  caused  the  headache  of  which  his  daughter 
complained.      He    had  quite   forgotteti  the   roughness  of  his 
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manner;  indeed,  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  having  lost  bis 
temper.  It  was  such  a  common  occurrence  with  this  worthy  man. 
He  came,  his  good  humour  restored,  to  recommend  some  simple 
nostrum  for  his  daughter's  ailment.  Virginie,  too  proud  to  allude 
to  what  had  passed,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  even  more  hurt  by 
this  apparent  indifference  than  if  her  father  had  continued  to 
show  his  unreasoning  irritability. 

Her  thoughts  insensibly  wandered  back  to  the  pleasant  days 
of  Ghartres.  Was  it  to  be  thus  treated  that  she  had  refused 
the  hand  of  the  man  she  loved  ?  The  sight  of  him  again  had 
awakened  all  her  affection.  What  right  had  she  to  be  hard  upon 
him  ?  Was  he  not,  after  all,  a  better  judge  than  she  ?  Was  he 
not  a  man  of  the  world,  while  she  was  but  an  inexperienced  school- 
girl ?  With  such  thoughts  working  constantly  in  her  brain,  mixing 
her  love  with  a  wild  regret  which  she  had  never  felt  before, 
Virginie  spent  the  next  two  days. 

Although  the  Gomte  de  la  Beauce  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
present  himself  at  the  Couronne  d'Or  for  a  few  days,  his  inter- 
view with  Finard  had  so  alarmed  him  that  he  deemed  it  wise  to 
have  a  watch  kept  on  the  house  lest  Virginie  should  be  troubled 
by  the  plots  of  the  direputable  Capitaine.  His  trusty  emissary 
brought  him  word  of  the  fracas  in  which  Jacques  had  ejected  his 
adversary.  Of  the  scene  between  the  father  and  daughter  he  of 
course  knew  nothing,  but  it  was  also  reported  to  him  that  Virginie 
had  seldom  appeared  since  that  day.  He  could  with  difficulty  re- 
strain his  impatience ;  but  the  third  day  after  his  interview  with 
Jacques  he  determined  to  present  himself  to  see  how  the  land  lay, 
and  if  possible  to  have  some  talk  with  Virginie. 

He  first  sought  out  his  cousin,  whom  he  easily  persuaded  to 
accompany  him.  St.  Aubray  was  the  son  of  the  uncle  who  had 
brought  up  La  Beauce  himself,  and,  being  some  ten  years  younger, 
regarded  the  Comte  as  an  elder  brother.  It  must  be  owned  he 
looked  on  his  return  to  the  scene  of  his  unfortunate  escapade  as 
a  joke.  ^Apologise  ?  Of  course  he  would  apologise  if  his  cousin 
wished  it.  The  young  lady  was  so  pretty  he  would  willingly  ride 
to  Sdvres  to  see  her.' 

*  My  dear  Franf ois,'  answered  La  Beauce  gravely,  *  I  beg  you 
will  treat  this  young  lady  with  respect.  I  met  her  at  our  aunt's 
at  Chartres,  where  she  was  the  friend  of  our  cousin  C^lim^ne, 
having  been  educated  at  the  same  convent.' 

*  Fancy  that  old  wineskin  having  such  a  daughter  I '  laughed 
Franfois.    As  they  rode  to  Sevres  he  was  full  of  merriment  at 
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the  idea,  nor  did  the  Comte  restrain  his  hilarity,  being  afraid  to 
trust  so  scatterbrain  a  lad  with  his  secret.  Yirginie,  though  she 
took  care  not  to  present  herself  at  the  window,  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  looking  over  the  pleasant  scene,  while  she  herself  was 
shielded  from  view.  Thus  it  was  she  caught  sight  of  the  Comte 
and  his  cousin  as  they  rode  towards  the  Couronne  d'Qr.  For  a 
casual  remark  of  St.  Aubray's,  that  he  had  first  seen  this  heautifiil 
creature  at  her  window  coming  from  Paris,  had  caused  them  to 
make  a  detour  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  a  like  vision.  Alas !  the 
window  was  untenanted.  La  Beauce,  however,  was  reassured  as 
he  passed,  for  his  ear  faintly  distinguished  the  well-remembered 
voice  singing  his  favourite  song,  *  Plaisir  d^amour,'  which  she  had 
sung  the  first  day  he  ever  saw  her. 

Jacques  le  Blanc  was  in  a  better  temper  that  day.  His 
triumph  over  Pinard  had  been  so  complete,  his  powers  had  won 
such  commendation  firom  his  neighbours,  that  he  was  almost  re- 
assured as  to  the  future.  Moreover,  he  had  several  times  sauntered 
forth  on  the  Paris  road,  and  on  no  occasion  had  he  found  Virginie 
at  her  window.  He  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  his  orders  had 
been  obeyed,  and,  finding  such  ready  obedience  yielded  to  them, 
was  the  more  certain  he  had  been  right  to  assert  his  authority. 
So,  when  the  two  young  men  rode  up  to  the  door,  though  he  re- 
cognised them  at  once,  he  received  them  with  his  usual  bow  and 
cheery  welcome.  La  Beauce  civilly  returned  his  salutation,  and, 
as  he  aUghted  from*  his  horse,  cried, — 

*  Maltre  le  Blanc,  I  have  brought  back  my  silly  cousin,  the 
Vicomte  de  St.  Aubray,  who  is  desirous  of  apologising  for  his 
foolish  conduct.' 

*  Yes,  monsieur,'  said  St.  Aubray.  *  My  cousin  says  but  the 
truth.  It  was  a  foolish  escapade,  the  result  of  having  a  head  not 
too  heavily  weighted  with  brains.  You  treated  me  as  I  deserved, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  only  pardon  us,  but  allow  us  to  profit  by 
the  admirable  entertainment  of  your  home.'  He  spoke  with  a 
charming  smile,  and  looked  so  like  a  spoilt  boy,  that  Jacques,  not- 
withstanding his  suspicions,  was  quite  disarmed. 

^  Ah,  monsieur,'  he  answered,  ^  say  no  more.  A  father  is  bound 
to  be  on  his  guard.' 

^  Monsieur  is  right  when  he  has  such  a  daughter,'  said  St. 
Aubray,  still  smiling. 

Jacques  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  speaker,  but  La  Beauce 
stopped  his  laughing  cousin. 

*  Maitre  le  Blanc,'  he  said,  *  we  hear  you  are  the  best  chef 
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out  of  Parii»,  and  we  desire  to  judge  for  ourselves ;  can  you,  there- 
fore, give  us  to  eat  ?  * 

Now,  Jacques  was  not  above  professional  pride.  He  was  always 
glad  to  show  his  skill  where  he  thought  it  would  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  knew  Virginie 
was  not  likely  to  appear.  *  Only  wait,  monsieur,'  he  said  with  a 
pleased  gesture  of  his  fat  hand,  *  and  I  promise  that  even  in  Paris 
monsieur  will  not  be  better  served.' 

He  led  them  to  a  private  room  looking  over  his  garden,  and 
took  their  orders,  pointing  out  what  he  thought  was  in  season  and 
expatiating  on  his  skill.  For  Jacques  was  an  artist  and  delighted 
in  his  work.  He  quite  forgot  his  troubles  in  the  pleasure  he  hud 
in  arranging  this  dejeuner.  He  had,  indeed,  cast  an  uneasy  glance 
upwards,  as  he  showed  his  guests  up  the  very  stair  that  led  to 
Virginie's  room  ;  but  it  was  more  from  habit  than  fear ;  and  when 
he  saw  her  door  was  shut,  he  was  content,  and  retired  to  his  pots 
and  pans,  absorbed  in  his  approaching  triumph. 

In  truth  this  good  fellow  was  never  long  in  a  bad  temper.  He 
hated  aristocrats  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  think  of,  but  he 
was  fully  alive  to  his  own  interests,  and  knew  full  well  it  was 
through  this  class  that  he  lived  and  had  the  means  of  showing  his 
talent.  It  was  only  when  Virginie  was  mentioned  that  his  whole 
being  seemed  to  change.  Then  he  became  suspicious,  irritable, 
and  unreasonable. 

Left  alone,  the  two  young  men  were  very  differently  moved. 
St.  Aubray  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  a  merry  peal 
of  laughter. 

*  I  must  own,  Etienne,'  he  laughed,  *  this  is  the  first  time  one  of 
my  name  has  apologised  to  a  bourgeois^  Sapristi,  I  was  so  tickled  by 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  that  I  well-nigh  laughed  in  his  face.  Sawest 
thou  ever  anything  so  comic  as  his  look  when  he  recognised  me  ? ' 

La  Beauce  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  grave.  He  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  garden.  Originally  a  potager^ 
or  kitchen  garden,  he  noticed  an  undue  proportion  of  flowers,  and 
divined  that  Virginie,  whose  love  of  flowers  he  well  knew,  was  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  place.  He  envied  the  flowers,  whose  dainty 
stems,  so  carefully  tied  up  and  arranged,  had  probably  touched 
her  soft  hand,  and  felt  her  breath  as  she  leaned  over  them.  And, 
full  of  his  love  for  Virginie,  he  turned  to  his  cousin  and  said 
gravely,— 

*  Fran9ois,  thou  didst  ask  me  why  I  brought  thee  back  here,  and 
I  own  I  did  not  give  thee  the  right  reason ;  but  now,  when  thy 
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ignorance  might  do  me  a  real  hurt,  I  had  better  make  a  dean 
breast  of  it.  The  girl  whom  thoa  in  thy  boyish  folly  didst  insult 
has  been  asked  by  me  to  be  my  wife/ 

St.  Aubray  started  to  his  feet.  *  Thy  wife !  *  he  cried  with 
astonishment. 

^  Even  so/  returned  La  Beauce.  *  I  met  her  at  my  aunt's  at 
Ghartres,  and  I  found  her  as  perfect  in  character  as  she  is  in  £ek%. 
I  knew  not  who  she  was,  nor  did  I  much  care,  for  I  loved  her  and 
still  love  her.' 

<  And  she?' 

*  She  refused  me,'  said  La  Beauce  sadly. 

*  How,'  cried  St.  Aubray,  ^  refused  thy  hand  ?  Do  we  live  in 
an  enchanted  age  ?  Truly,  things  have  changed  when  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper  refuses  to  be  the  Comtesse  de  la 
Beauce ! ' 

There  was  a  sneer  in  the  young  fellow's  tone  that  revealed  the 
prejudice  of  his  class. 

^  She  behaved  as  only  an  angel  would,'  said  La  Beauce ;  '  she 
considered  me  more  than  herself,  and  wished  to  spare  me  the  re- 
proaches of  men  like  thyself,  who  would  esteem  such  a  marriage 

*  And  thou  broughtest  me  here '  began  St.  Aubray. 

*  To  try  to  get  to  see  her  and  persuade  her  to  change  her 
mind.' 

*'  Thanks,  my  cousin,'  said  St.  Aubray  sarcastically ;  but  his 
better  nature  asserted  itself,  and  he  held  out  his  hand.  *  Forgive 
me,  Etienne,'  he  said  affectionately ;  ^  I  have  always  thought  thee 
my  superior  in  wisdom — not  saying  much  that — '  he  added 
smilingly.  *  I  am  but  a  feather-brained  boy,  and  it  is  not  for  me 
to  judge.  Tell  me  what  thou  wishest  me  to  do  or  say,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  help  thee — if  it  were  only  to  serve  out  old  Boniface, 
the  father.' 

^  I  knew  thy  good  heart,'  said  La  Beauce,  taking  his  hand. 
*  Only  do  thou  watch  over  thy  unruly  tongue,  and  say  nothing  to 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  father.' 

*  And  why,'  cried  St.  Aubray,  *  why  not  at  once  broach  the 
subject  to  the  fond  parent? ' 

*  Not  so  fast,'  rejoined  lia  Beauce ;  '  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a 
refusal.' 

I  ^  Small  fear  of  that,'  said  his  cousin. 

\  *  I  do  not  know.    Some  of  these  bourgeois  have  peculiar  ideas, 

I  and  she  herself  may  have  talked  her  father  over  to  her  own  views. 
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though  I  don't  think  she  ha?,  or  he  would  have  shown  more  surprise 
at  hearing  my  name.' 

^  Best  take  the  citadel  bj  assault,'  quoth  the  gay  St.  Aubray. 

*  To  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  dare  not  risk  a  failure,  and  have 
determined  to  study  the  father  before  I  commit  myself.' 

There  was  silence  between  them.  St.  Aubray  relieved  his 
surprise  by  whistling  softly  a  favourite  and  popular  air.  La 
Beauce  walked  back  to  the  window,  from  which  he  gazed  absently. 
Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  Louison, 
Virginie's  maid,  who  came  from  the  house  and  busied  herself 
picking  flowers.  She  paused  in  her  occupation  to  look  round 
cautiously,  as  though  she  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  she 
was  observed,  and  then,  glancing  towards  the  window  of  their  room, 
which  was  on  the  first  floor,  she  suddenly  beamed  with  smiles.  La 
Beauce,  who  was  watching  her  with  eager  eyes,  judged,  and  judged 
rightly,  that  she  was  Virginie's  maid,  possibly  sent  by  Virginie 
herself.  He  therefore  beckoned  to  her,  and,  pulling  out  from  his 
pocket  a  letter,  with  which  he  came  provided,  wrapped  in  it  a 
louis  d  or,  and  dropped  it  out  of  the  window.  Louisou,  first  looking 
round,  darted  on  the  letter  and  slipped  it  into  her  pocket.  This 
little  scene,  though  it  gave  great  encouragement  to  La  Beauce,  also 
somewhat  surprised  him.  There  was  evidently  something  wrong. 
The  mystery  about  this  girl  was  so  difierent  from  Virginie's  frank 
and  honest  nature.  He  was  therefore  more  than  ever  satisfied 
with  his  determination  to  act  with  great  prudence. 

At  that  moment  Jacques  le  Blanc  entered  the  room.  *  Mes- 
sieurs,' he  said,  *  the  dSjeuTiei*  will  be  shortly  ready.  What  wine 
would  your  excellencies  desire  ? ' 

*  We  shall  leave  that  to  you,  my  friend,'  said  La  Beauce. 

*  Then,'  said  Jacques,  commanding  attention  by  a  wave  of  his 
fet  hand,  <  I  shall  take  on  myself  to  recommend  an  excellent 
Burgundy  that  my  father  and  predecessor  himself  bottled  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Rest  assured  it  is  a  good  wine.'  And  he 
kissed  his  finger-tips  with  rapture  as  though  he  was  saluting  the 
object  of  his  highest  adoration.  Having  relieved  his  feelings  by 
this  gesture,  he  bustled  from  the  room  intent  on  his  business, 
and  consequently  oblivious  of  all  else.  La  Beauce  then,  walking 
to  and  fro  the  while,  and  keeping  an  anxious  watch  from  the 
window,  told  his  cousin  all  that  we  know  happened  at  Ghartrep, 
not  the  least  blaming  Virginie,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  of 
her  with  all  the  ecstatic  admiration  of  a  lover.  St.  Aubray  was 
an  excellent  listener.    He  never  interrupted,  never  asked  questions ; 
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he  was  too  much  astonished  even  to  laugh.  Here  wa«  this  sage 
cousin,  whom  he  always  looked  up  to  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  aa 
madly,  wildly  in  love  as  a  boy  fresh  from  school,  and  on  the  point 
of  committing  an  imprudence  which  he,  St.  Aubray,  madcap 
though  he  was,  would  never  have  conceived  possible.  *  What  if 
the  girl  were  beautiful  ?  Why  marriage  ?  '  thought  this  young  re- 
probate. Happily  his  respect  for  his  cousin  made  him  hold  his 
tongue. 

But  though  La  Beauce's  story  took  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  telling,  and  though  during  that  time  he  watched  the  garden 
eagerly,  Louison  did  not  re-appear,  nor  was  there  any  sign  that 
his  letter  had  reached  Virginie's  hands. 

Soon  the  dSjeuner  was  served  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Jacques  himself,  who,  as  he  uncovered  each  dish, 
waited  in  anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  two  young 
men.  Everything  was  excellent ;  St.  Aubray  was  loud  in  his  praise ; 
and.  La  Beauce  joining  in  the  commendation,  Jacques  beamed  with 
gratification.  Soon,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  they  invited 
their  worthy  host  to  sit  and  join  in  tasting  his  excellent  wine,  and 
Jacques,  nothing  loath,  complied.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the 
simple  fellow  holding  his  glass  to  the  light  and  smelling  it,  pass- 
ing the  wine  to  and  fro  under  his  nose,  while  his  face,  at  first 
anxious,  grew  reassured,  and  finally,  on  sipping  a  few  drops,  posi- 
tively glowed  with  pleasure. 

'  See  you,  messieurs,'  he  cried,  holding  the  glass  up  again,  and 
pointing  to  it  with  an  approving  gesture.  *  That  is  a  glass  of  wine ! 
My  good  father  had  it  straight  from  the  vineyard  by  favour  of  the 
intendant  of  M.  le  Marquis,  who,  as  the  world  knows,  is  the  owner 
of  the  Clos  Vougeot.  It  has  not  lost,  but  gained,  by  the  twenty- 
five  years'  bottling.  A  prince  of  wines ! '  he  cried,  giving  another 
sip,  and  then  he  sighed. 

^  What  makes  you  sigh,  Maitre  le  Blanc  ? '  asiced  La  Beauce. 

^  Ah,  monsieur,  many  things  have  happened  since  that  wine  was 
bottled.   Many  people  have  lived  and  died.'   Here  he  sighed  again. 

^Parhleiiy  I  for  one  have  been  bom,'  cried  St.  Aubray. 

*  And  you  yourself  have  had  children,  then  ? '  said  La  Beauce; 
*  the  young  lady  I  saw  the  other  day  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Jacques,  *  she  has  been  bom  and  her  mother  has 
died.     But  there,  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.' 

*  Here's  to  her  health,'  said  St.  Aubray ;  *  as  beautiful  a  woman 
as  there  is  to  be  found  in  France.' 

Jacques  put  down  his  glass.     He  seemed  to  freeze  up. 
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^  Monsieur/  he  said  in  a  dry  hard  voice,  ^  my  daughter  is  a  good 
£prl ;  I  do  not  consider  her  good  looks,  though  they  remind  me  of 
ber  dead  mother.  Nor  do  I  care  to  talk  about  her  in  the  presence 
of  gentlemen  so  much  above  her  in. station.' 

*  But  you  ought  to  be  proud,'  began  St.  Aubray. 

*  Monsieur  will  please  to  excuse  my  alluding  to  the  subject.' 
^Come,   Maitre  le  Blanc,  another  glass,'  urged  La  Beauce. 

Jacques  was  persuaded  to  drink  another  glass,  and  even  a  third, 
of  his  favourite  wine.  He  talked  about  all  sorts  of  other  things ; 
of  politics,  and  the  news  from  the  Chateau,  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  of  everything  but  his  daughter.  Nothing  could  draw 
another  word  from  his  lips  about  her.  At  last  he  excused  himself, 
saying  that  his  business  demanded  his  presence,  and  escaped  from 
the  room ;  and  La  Beauce,  casting  a  longing  glance  towards  the 
garden  that  remained  quite  empty,  at  length  thought  it  time  to 
return  home.  He  was  much  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  that 
this  Le  Blanc  was  a  garrulous  man,  and  had  thought  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  draw  him  out  about  his  daughter.  The  man's 
reticence  annoyed  him.  He  had  half-expected  to  have  seen 
Virginie,  or  at  least  to  have  had  some  answer  to  his  letter.  He 
looked  round  the  great  kitchen, but  the  ruddy-faced  Louison  was  not 
there,  and  Jacques  himself  bowing  them  out,  and  politely  holding 
their  stirrups  as  they  mounted,  had  a  grave  and  anxious  look. 
*  Good  Heavens ! '  he  thought,  *  is  it  possible  Virginie  can  be  ill  ?  ' 
But  no ;  he  had  heard  her  singing.  And  yet  all  this  mystery  was 
unaccountable. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

HESITATIOX. 

Meanwhile  Virginie,  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  was  distracted  by 
the  idea  that  La  Beauce  was  again  in  the  house.  Fcr  what  had 
be  come  ?  Could  he  be  so  unwise  as  to  ask  her  father's  consent? 
After  the  scene  she  had  gone  through,  what  answer  could  there 
be  if  he  should  ask  her  hand  ?  So  thought  she,  anxious  that  her 
father  should  not  do  the  very  thing  she  herself  had  gloried  in 
doing  I  These  last  two  months  this  poor  girl  had  been  striving 
her  best  to  smother  her  love.  She  tried  all  she  could  to  make 
herself  believe  she  did  not  regret  her  refusal.  She  kept  on 
reminding  herself  that  all  was  at  an  end— that  her  love  wcs  as 
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dead  as  the  leaves  of  last  autumn.  What  if  she  chose  to  keep 
this  dead  love  cherished  in  her  bosom  ?  Could  she  make  it  green 
and  alive  again  ?  Poor  Virginie  !  Her  love  was  not  dead  as  she 
believed.  The  sight  of  this  man  three  days  ago  had  revived  all 
her  old  feeling  towards  him.  And  now,  when  she  had  seen  him 
coming  back  again,  the  certainty  that  his  love  had  not  changed 
was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  her.  It  was  intolerable  to  her  to 
know  that  he  was  in  the  house  close  to  her,  and  she  sitting  all 
alone  unable  to  go  to  meet  him.  Yet,  with  the  terrible  wrath  of 
her  father  still  so  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  dared  not  stir,  \\liat 
could  she  do  ?     She  could  surely  find  out  what  was  passing. 

At  last  she  made  up  her  mind  to  send  Louison  into  the  gar* 
den,  and  through  the  house,  to  ascertain  where  these  strangers 
were,  and  what  that  terrible  young  man  who  had  caused  so  much 
trouble  two  days  ago  could  possibly  be  doing.  Louison  was  not 
long  away.     She  came  back  radiant. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  *  bade  me  watch  for  the  younger  of 
the  two  messieurs.  Mademoiselle  was  wrong  not  to  trust  me. 
What  could  mademoiselle  give  for  something  I  have  ? ' 

Virginie  was  too  proud  to  ask  questions,  and  bade  Louison  say 
what  she  had  to  say  shortly. 

But  Louison  was  not  to  be  done  out  of  her  enjoyment  of  this 
secret,  which  she  thought  she  had  discovered. 

*  Only  think,'  said  she ;  *  the  tall  one  was  at  the  window,  and 
he  looked  at  me  as  though  to  say,  "  I  wonder  whether  you  are  her 
bonne?"  and  I  nodded,  when — what  do  you  think,  mademoiselle ?  * 

*  Well  ? '  asked  Virginie,  who  could  not  restrain  a  sign  of 
eagerness  in  her  question,  ^  what  was  it  ? ' 

The  ruddy  countenance  of  Louison  expanded  into  the  broadest 
of  smiles.  She  nodded  and  ducked  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner. 

*  Why  dost  thou  not  speak,  child  ? '  asked  Virginie  again. 

^  Ah,  mademoiselle,  monsieur  is  most  handsome  and  generous. 
What  do  you  think  he  did  ? ' 

*  How  can  I  tell  ? '  said  Virginie  crossly. 

^He  leant  out  of  the  window,  and  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
tossed  me  something.' 

*  What  was  it  ? '  asked  the  girl  eagerly. 

The  aggravating  Louison  produced  the  louis  d'or  La  Beauce 
had  thrown  her,  showing  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  with  great 
triumph.  Virginie  turned  aw.iy  in  disgust.  Behind  her  back 
L'juison  nodded  her  head,  writhing  with  suppressed  merriment. 
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^  Mademoiselle  asks  no  more  ? '  she  inquired  when  she  had 
composed  her  features. 

*  Nothing,'  said  Virginie  shortly. 

^  Mademoiselle  does  not  ask  what  else  he  threw  me  ?  Because, 
perhaps  I  am  wrong,  somehow  I  thought  this  letter  might  be  for 
her.' 

Virginie  turned  quickly  round.  The  letter  was  in  Louison's 
hands.  She  was  turning  it  over,  trying  to  act  the  simpleton,  as 
though  she  did  not  perfectly  know  that  it  was  for  her  mistress. 

Virginie  held  out  her  trembling  hand.  She  felt  the  blushes 
mount  to  her  cheeks,  yet  she  contrived  to  control  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  say  quietly, — 

*  Give  it  to  me,  child,  and  I  will  tell  thee.' 

She  took  the  letter  and  looked  wistfully  at  it,  while  Louison 
stood  by,  smiling. 

^  Mademoiselle  opens  not  the  letter,'  at  length  remarked  the 
impatient  girl. 

Still  Virginie  sat  absorbed  in  thought. 

^  If  mademoiselle  opens  not  the  letter,  how  can  she  give  me 
an  answer  ? '  observed  Louison  gravely. 

*  What  dost  thou  mean  ? '  asked  Virginie,  rousing  herself. 

^  Only  this,'  said  the  maid,  leaning  over  her  and  speaking  in 
a  half-whisper.  ^If  mademoiselle  would  like  an  answer  given,  I 
will  take  it  to  the  end  of  the  town,  and  there  deliver  it,  so  that 
monsieur,  the  father  of  mademoiselle,  perceive  me  not.' 

*And  how?'  said  Virginie  in  a  state  of  indecision,  *how  dost 
thou  know  which  way  these  gentlemen  are  riding  ? ' 

*  Because  I  questioned  the  groom  and  he  told  me  —the  Comte 
de  la  Beauce — ^that  is  his  name,  is  it  not,  mademoiselle? — is 
living  in  Versailles.' 

Still  Virginie  could  not  make  up  her  mind.  She  doubted 
whether  she  ought  to  open  this  letter.  She  knew  what  it  would 
contain.  She  was  certain  she  should  not  answer  it.  Then  said 
her  heart,  *  Why  not  open  it  ? '  She  pined  for  some  words  of  love. 
For  the  last  three  days,  and  especially  since  the  day  of  her  father's 
wrath,  she  had  thought  of  nothing  but  the  happy  time  she  had 
spent  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  la  Eosiere.  What  harm, 
then,  in  seeing  whether  he  had  changed  his  mind  since  he  had 
discovered  her  abode,  and  knew  who  she  was  ?  It  is  said,  when 
a  woman  hesitates,  she  is  lost.  Virginie  found  fifty  reasons  for 
breaking  the  seal,  and  in  the  end,  from  her  desire  to  know  its 
contents,  convinced  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  to  open  it.     She 
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turned  it  over  to  break  the  seal,  bat  she  caught  sight  of  Louisoii*s 
eager  face,  and  she  stopped. 

^  Louison,'  she  said,  ^  leave  me  for  a  moment.  I  will  call  thee 
when  I  have  settled  what  I  shall  answer.' 

Louison  understood — what  woman  would  not? — ^and  with  a 
broad  grin  she  withdrew.    At  the  door  she  turned. 

*  Ah,  mademoiselle,  believe  me,  what  you  have  to  do  you  had 
better  do  quickly,'  she  cried,  and  shut  the  door. 

But,  even  when  she  was  alone,  Virginie  could  not  make  up  her 
mind.  Most  good  women  glory  in  the  thought  that  by  their  gelf- 
denial  the  loved  one,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  the  better  and  happier. 
They  delight  in  self-sacrifice.  Virginie  was  of  this  class.  The 
poor  girl  was  so  certain  she  had  done  right  in  sacrificing  her 
affections  that  she  was  afraid  of  anything  that  might  cause  her 
to  doubt.  The  very  fact  that  this  letter  contained  a  renewed 
declaration  of  love  made  her  dread  to  read  it.  It  gave  her  such 
pleasure  merely  to  hold  it  in  her  hand ;  could  she  be  sure  the 
contents  would  not  upset  all  her  good  resolves  ?  No  !  She  felt 
confident  she  should  never  change  her  determination.  Never! 
And  so  she  should  have  the  grim  satisfaction  of  again  immolating 
herself  for  his  good.  Then  her  thoughts  wandered  again  to  the 
day  she  had  last  seen  him  at  Chartres ;  his  pale  face  seemed  to  ri^e 
before  her  as  she  had  caught  sight  of  it  then,  at  the  Convent 
church,  where  she  had  solemnly  repeated  to  herself  that  she  would 
never  yield  to  her  love,  as  it  would  be  to  his  detriment,  while 
the  great  organ  rolled,  and  the  solemn  chaunts  filled  the  air  in 
ratification  of  her  resolve.  Could  she  change  now?  Was  all  the 
sacrifice  to  be  on  his  side  ?  Could  she  accept  happiness  on  such 
terms  ?  So  she  still  mused,  still  holding  the  letter,  when  Louison 
re-entered. 

*  What,  mademoiselle,  is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?  '  she  cried,  with  a 
grave  face.     *  Dare  not  mademoiselle  open  the  letter  ? ' 

*  Thou  talkest  too  fast,  Louison,'  said  Virginie,  blushing. 

*  Courage,  mademoiselle,'  said  Louison ;  then,  coming  quite 
close,  she  whispered  mysteriously,  *  They  eat,  and  monsieur  your 
father  sits  with  them.  Quick  with  your  answer,  then,  that  I  may 
slip  out  unperceived.' 

Mechanically  Virginie  broke  open  the  letter.  She  began 
reading,  and  was  so  absorbed  that  she  forgot  the  presence  of  her 
maid.  The  letter  contained  what  anyone  can  imagine.  La  Beauoe 
renewed  his  offer  of  marriage.  He  gently  reproached  Virginie 
for  not  telling  him  about  her  father.     He  was  an  hoijest  man — 
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"what  father  could  be  more  ?  Then  he  prayed  her  to  forget  what 
she  had  said,  and  allow  him  to  ask  Monsieur  1e  Blanc  in  due  form 
to  grant  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  loved  her  ail  the 
better  for  her  refusal.  He  understood  her  unselfish  motives.  But 
she  had  confessed  to  him  that  she  loved  him,  and  he  believed  her  in 
that  as  he  did  in  everything.  If  it  were  so,  let  her  heart  plead  for 
him.  He  besought  her  to  answer  him  and  direct  him  what  to  do. 
If  he  did  not  receive  an  answer  he  would  at  once  address  himself 
to  her  father,  who  would,  he  felt  confident,  see  matters  in  their 
true  light.  There  was  much  more  in  the  letter — much  of  that 
love  which  fills  all  love-letters,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  balm  to  the  heart  of  poor  Virginie,  in  whose  eyes  the  happy 
tears  stood  when  she  had  finished  readiug. 

^Eh  bieUy  mademoiselle!  *  cried  Louison,  *you  have  read  it  at 
last !     Now  prepare  the  answer  quick.' 

She  looked  up.  The  answer  ?  Was  there  to  be  any  ?  Was 
fihe  to  let  him  go  to  her  father?  No!  She  could  not  bear 
that,  for,  in  her  father's  present  frame  of  mind,  she  could  not  rely 
on  his  answer;  and,  if  he  refused,  her  dream  would  be  past 
indeed.  It  was  to  be  only  a  dream,  of  course ;  at  least  let  it  last 
a  little  longer.     It  was  so  sweet  to  think  La  Beauce  loved  her ! 

So  she  determined  to  write  to  beg  him  for  the  present  not  to 
go  to  her  father.  A  few  words  would  suffice.  She  sat  down 
to  write.  What  should  it  be  ?  Her  heart  was  so  full.  It  was 
impossible  to  put  down  half  she  felt.  Louison  had  to  remind  her 
she  had  not  begun. 

'  Be  quick,  mademoiselle.  Time  flies,  and  d^eunera  last  not 
for  ever,'  she  cried. 

Were  it  not  better  to  write  shortly  and  beg  his  address  that 
she  might  have  more  time  to  think  of  her  final  answer  ?  Alas ! 
who  has  not  thus  put  off  the  fatal  hour  ?  Yes,  she  must  have 
more  time.  So  she  wrote  that  she  had  received  his  letter,  that 
she  had  not  changed.  *  Only,  monsieur,'  she  wrote,  *  do  not  go 
to  my  father  till  you  hear  from  me.  He  has  had  so  much  anxiety 
since  the  day  on  which  you  stopped  the  bloodshed  that  might 
have  ruined  us  all,  that  he  is  not  fit  to  judge.  I  pray  you, 
tell  the  bearer  where  I  can  address  you — and,  above  all,  come 
not  near  the  house.'  She  signed  the  letter  simply  *  Virginie.' 
Louison  would  not  wait  for  any  address,  but  snatched  ihe  letter 
as  soon  as  it  was  folded,  and  fled  from  the  room.  Perhaps  she 
feared  Virginie  might  change  her  mind,  and,  I'pdeed,  it  was  too 
likely  she  might  have  done  so, 
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When  slie  was  once  more  alone,  Virginie  re-read  the  preciong 
letter,  and  then  placed  it  near  her  heart.  Nor  had  she  felt  so  happy 
since  she  came  to  the  Couronne  d'Or.  And  yet,  strange  contra- 
diction, she  would  have  declared,  in  perfect  good  faith,  her  fixed 
determination  never  to  marry  La  Beauce ! 

It  must  be  owned,  as  she  thought  over  this  last  act  of  her?, 
she  was  surprised  at  herself  for  having  so  far  yielded  to  her  incli- 
nations as  to  answer  at  all.  Before  the  scene  with  her  father,  she 
certainly  would  not  have  done  so.  To  deceive  anyone  who  trusted 
her  was  contrary  to  her  nature.  But  the  distrust  shown  towards 
her,  the  strange  accusation  made  by  her  father,  for  whose  anger 
she  made  no  allowance,  had  wounded  her  so  deeply  that  she  felt 
she  must  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  someone  loved  her, 
to  keep  her  from  utter  desolation.  This  man  at  least  trusted  her, 
and  her  heart  went  out  to  him.  It  was  the  little  rifb  in  the  strong 
wall  that  bound  her  peni>up  feelings,  of  which  she  herself  was 
quite  unaware.  Like  a  Saw  in  a  mighty  dam,  it  of  itself  kept 
widening.  At  present  she  was  full  of  confidence  in  herself,  she 
felt  strong  to  refuse.  Who  has  not  felt  such  confidence,  and  how 
many  have  been  able  to  act  up  to  it  ? 

La  Beauce  and  his  cousin  rode  on  their  way  to  Versailles  in 
silence.  St.  Aubray  indeed  was  ready  enough  to  talk.  He  made 
many  jokes  on  Jacques  and  his  reticence;  but  his  companion 
was  not  in  the  humour  to  talk,  and,  as  most  conversations  (except 
when  a  man  is  in  love,  and  then  if  he  talk  at  all  he  will  talk  alone) 
require  at  least  two  to  be  sustained,  St.  Aubray  was  obliged  to 
lapse  into  silence.  He  had  to  content  himself  with  whistling, 
which  requires  no  answer,  and  inwardly  cursing  his  luck  at  having 
a  dull  ride  before  him  with  a  lovesick  man  for  a  companion.  So 
they  rode  up  the  street,  their  horses'  hoofs  clattering  on  the  pave- 
ment. They  took  but  little  heed  of  Eousselet,  whom  they  passed 
on  the  way,  nor  did  they  notice  the  ominous  scowl  on  his  hard 
features.  Once  free  of  the  town,  St.  Aubray  quickened  his  pace, 
and  La  Beauce  mechanically  did  the  same ;  but  they  had  gone  but 
a  few  hundred  yards  when  the  latter  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  and 
reined  up  his  horse.  St.  Aubray,  carried  on  by  his  impetuosity 
some  distance  before  he  could  turn,  was  surprised  to  see  his  cousin 
in  eager  conversation  with  a  buxom-looking  girl  in  a  peasant  dress, 
who  was  nodding  and  ducking  in  a  way  that  made  the  young  man 
laugh.  He  discreetly  kept  out  of  earshot  and  continued  his 
whistling,  varying  his  amusement  by  making  his  horse  execute  a 
series  of  curvets  and  demivolts,  such  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
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day  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  equitation  frequented  by  the  no- 
bility. In  this  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  St.  Aubray 
was  a  proficient. 

La  Beauce  had  instantly  recognised  his  acquaintance  of  the 
garden.     He  quickly  brought  his  horse  to  her  side. 

*  What  answer  ? '  he  asked  eagerly. 

*  Holy  Virgin,  how  you  frightened  me ! '  cried  Louison  wit  h 
affected  terror,  but  grinning  at  the  same  time. 

^  Have  you  brought  an  answer  ? '  again  demanded  La  Beauce. 
Lonison  looked  down  the  road  towards  Sevres,  then  up  towards 
Versailles ;  then  on  a  sudden  she  began  ducking  and  nodding  like 
a  demented  Mandarin,  which  was  her  simple  way  of  showing  her 
satisfaction. 

^  It  is  all  right,  monsieur,'  she  said  in  a  patronising  manner ; 
*  mademoiselle  loves  you,  of  that  be  assured.' 

'  But,'  cried  La  Beauce,  ^  has  she  sent  no  message  ? ' 

*  Heavens  !  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  loved  by  a  beauteous  lady  ? 
Oh,  these  men,  these  men ! ' — ^and  Louison  sighed  as  though  the 
heart  of  man  was  an  open  book  to  her,  in  which  she  had  read  all 
the  treachery  of  the  past. 

*  Did  mademoiselle  send  you  to  tell  me  this  ? ' 

*  Not  exactly ;  I,  heaven  be  praised !  saw  it  in  a  moment  when 
I  gave  her  monsieur's  letter.  Ah !  if  monsieur  only  knew  how 
unhappy  mademoiselle  has  been  !  But  there  !  What  do  you 
men  know  or  care  ?  And  monsieur,  the  father  of  mademoiselle, 
has  been  so  violent,  accusing  her  of  all  kinds  of  infamies.  He  is 
a  dolt,  with  no  eyes  in  his  head.  He  does  not  guess !  How  came 
he  to  have  such  a  daughter — with  his  red  face  and  his  fat  paunch, 
like  that?'  And  Louison  swelled  herself  out  in  imitation  of 
Jacques  le  Blanc,  and  roared  with  laughter. 

What  was  La  Beauce  to  do  ?  He  was  on  thorns ;  he  felt  in- 
clined  to  strike  the  laughing  Louison  with  his  whip.  But  sh 
seemed  bent  on  having  her  joke  out,  and  was  quite  unconscious 
of  his  irritation.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  her  leisure 
with  the  best  grace  he  could  command.  At  length  he  asked 
calmly, — 

*  Then  mademoiselle  has  sent  no  answer  ? ' 

*  Wha  said  so  ? '  cried  Louison,  stopping  her  laughter.  *  See ! ' 
and  she  began  fumbling  in  her  pocket,  while  La  Beauce  had  again 
to  wait  with  eager  outstretched  hand. 

Louison's  pocket  was  deep,  and  'as  full  of  incongruous  items 
as  a  schoolboy's.     She  seemed  to  the  impatient  La  Beauce  to  be 
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hours  before  slie  came  to  Virginie's  letter,  and  wben  she  did 
produce  it,  it  was  in  so  crumpled  a  state  that  she  took  several 
minutes  smoothing  it  before  she  would  hand  it  to  the  Comte. 

*  How  wrong  of  me  to  be  so  careless ! '  she  cried ;  *  I  feared  it 
might  be  seen,  and  so  hid  it  deep  down.  She  need  have  had  no 
fear.  The  most  lynx-eyed  of  detectives  could  never  l^ive  probed 
the  depth  of  that  confused  pocket. 

At  length  La  Beauce  received  the  letter.  He  tore  it  open 
and  eagerly  read  the  contents.  There  was  not  much  there,  but 
enough  to  make  him  hope.  Had  not  Virginie  consented  to  write, 
and  did  she  not  half-promise  to  write  again  ?  He  hastily  pro- 
duced a  silver-pointed  pencil,  and,  tearing  oflF  the  comer  of 
Virginie's  letter,  wrote, — 

*  I  shall  obey  you  in  the  expectation  of  another  letter.  My 
address  is  No.  1,  Place  St.  Louis,  Versailles.' 

This  he  handed  back  to  Louison,  impressing  on  her  the 
necessity  of  not  losing  it.  He  would  have  forced  another  gold 
coin  on  the  ruddy  messenger  had  not  she  stoutly  protested. 

*  No,  monsieur,'  she  said,  *  I  have  already  been  well  paid  for 
what  I  would  willingly  have  done  from  love  of  my  mistress. 
Adieu,  monsieur.'  Here  she  waved  her  hand.  *Rest  content,  I 
watch  over  her.  She  is  safe,'  and  with  this  comforting  assurance 
she  placed  La  Beauce's  short  note  in  her  pocket  and  turned  to 
walk  away. 

But  she  shortly  turned  again  and  nodded  and  ducked,  slap- 
ping her  pocket ;  and  so,  turning  every  few  yards  to  perform  the 
same  extraordinary  antics,  she  at  last  passed  a  bend  in  the  road 
and  disappeared. 

La  Beauce  then  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rejoined  his  im- 
patient cousin,  who,  having  exhausted  every  manoeuvre  of  the 
equestrian  art,  and  whistled  all  he  knew  of  melody,  was  quite  tired 
of  waiting  for  him.  St.  Aubray  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
6ompanion's  dulness  for  the  rest  of  the  ride,  for  La  Beauce  had 
found  his  tongue  and  regained  his  spirits. 
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I.  M. 

DAXJEL    PERITOX, 
Died   at   Johnstown    1880. 

ONE  dreams  it  were  not  hard  to  die 
If  then  one's  country  came 
And  brought — upon  one's  grave  to  lie— 
The  flaunting  flowers  of  fame. 

Yet  Fame  is  fleeting  after  all, 

And  one  would  rather  have 
The  tears  of  those  one  loves  to  fall 

Upon  one's  new-made  grave. 

But  it  were  best  of  all  to  give 

One's  life  up  freely,  when 
One  knows  one's  name  may  never  live 

As  one  who  died  for  men. 

There  was  a  man — I  know  not,  I, 

His  station  or  his  story — 
What  matter  they  ?     I  know  him  by 

His  deed's  undying  glory, 

I  know  his  name  and  nothing  more — 
To  know  the  rest^  what  need  ? 

What  care  we  what  life  went  before 
That  life's  immortal  deed  ? 

The  reservoir  above  the  town 
Was  swollen  with  the  rains  : 

Those  who  said  *  Danger ! '  got  a  frown, 
Or  laughter,  for  their  pains. 
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Yet,  by  a  leaky  dam  pent  back 
For  rich  men's  pleasures,  sleep 

Three  miles  of  water,  still  and  black, 
And  very,  very  deep  I 

And  from  the  skies  and  from  the  hills 
The  water  still  pours  down. 

And  the  lake  slowly,  slowly  fills 
That  hangs  above  the  town. 

There  was  no  thought  of  danger  there : 
They  loved  and  laughed  and  wed  ; 

They  kissed,  because  young  love  was  fair, 
And  wept  when  love  was  dead. 

And  little  children  laughed  and  played 
Sound  happy  mothers'  knees. 

Who  smiled  to  see  them,  undismayed 
By  all  life's  mysteries. 

And  men  spent  life  and  gathered  gold, 
And  toiled  for  babes  and  wife, 

And  the  sweet  story  still  was  told 
That  is  as  old  as  life. 


Till,  one  bright  evening,  calm  and  still 

The  quiet  valley  lay. 
And  every  peak  and  point  and  hill 

Glowed  in  the  dying  day. 

When,  sudden,  down  the  peaceful  street 

A  sound  of  hoofs  rang  clear — 
A  horseman  galloped  furious,  fleet, 

Shouting  for  all  to  hear : 

*  The  floods  are  out !     They're  on  us  !     Fly ! 

Fly  to  the  hills ! '  he  cried. 
The  town's-folk  laughed  and  mocked  his  cr}^ 

And  jeered  as  they  replied  \ 
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*  Yes,  when  we  see  the  water ! '    *  Fly ! ' 

The  rider  cried  again. 

*  Fly  I '  echo  cried  as  he  tore  by, 


And  still  he  rode  amain* 


Ue  fled  not  to  the  hills,  but  on 

He  down  the  valley  pressed. 
Though  these  were  lost,  some  might  be  won — 

He  still  might  save  the  rest ! 

All  laughed  and  mocked — their  bitter  word 

Pursued  him  like  the  wind. 
One  threw  a  stone  at  him — he  heard 

It  strike  the  road  behind. 

His  heart  grew  big,  his  eyes  grew  dim, 

He  cast  one  look  the  way 
Where,  on  the  hills,  life  beckoned  him, 

And  hope  and  safety  lay- 
Then  spurred  again  his  horse's  side. 

All  streaked  with  foam  and  sweat : 
*  Oh,  God !  let  them  believe ! '  he  cried, 

*  And  let  me  save  them  yet ! ' 

(Ever  sucTi  face  hath  fortune  worn 

To  saint  and  hero  brave — 
Stoned,  mocked,  and  martyred,  laughed  to  scorn 

By  those  they  sought  to  save. 

Their  visions  mocked  by  this  world's  gloom, 

Their  sacrifice  despised. 
And,  worst  of  all,  those  lost  for  whom 

Their  lives  were  sacrificed. 

A  curse  they  hear  in  man's  last  word, 

But  God's  first  smile  who  sees  ? 
We  only  see  such  deaths  preferred 

To  any  life  by  these !) 
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He  rode  on,  fast  as  fire.    Still  ^  Fly  I ' 
He  shoated — heard  them  say, 

/  The  man  is  mad  or  drunk,  else  why 
Foretell  a  flood  to-day  ? ' 


A  sudden  thunderous  crash !    Then  all 

Men's  hearts  forgot  to  beat. 
Forty  feet  high,  a  water  wall 

Came  sweeping  down  the  street ! 

*  Now  to  the  hills !    The  flood  ! '  they  cry. 

Too  late !     Your  chance  is  done — 
The  roaring  water  surges  by, 

And  lo !  your  town  is  gone  ! 

A  moment  since,  your  town  was  there, 

A  happy  human  nest ; 
Now  waters  wide  sweep  on  and  bear 

Its  ruin  on  their  breast. 

There  is  no  town  now,  but  instead 

The  waning  light  is  shed 
On  the  advancing  water,  spread  > 

With  dying  and  with  dead. 

As  thick  they  lie  as  blossoms -be 

Upon  a  summer  pool. 
Where  children  shake  the  hawthorn  tree 

As  they  go  home  from  school. 

On,  on  the  water  sweeps.    Men  drown — 

Float — lashed  to  wandering  spars. 
A  mother  lets  her  children  down 

Through  their  close  nursery  bars. 

Drowned — drowned — all  drowned  !    The  mother  lives 

To  curse  too  constant  life. 
A  raft,  a  plank,  a  house-roof  gives 

A  hope  for  child  or  wife. 
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Till,  ere  men  sink,  they  see  life's  light 
Swept  by — crushed  out — sucked  down, 

And  see  dear  weak  ones  sink  from  sight 
Before  strong  men  can  drown. 


Houses  and  churches,  bridge  and  boat, 

And  thousand  clinging  lives, 
Wild  masses  on  the  torrent  float — 

Babes,  mothers,  sweethearts,  wives  ! 

Cry  out  to  God,  oh !  ye  who  can. 

Before  your  doom  shall  fall. 
And  pray  that  He  will  save  the  man 

Who  tried  to  save  you  alL 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  no  tongue  can  dare  speak  out, 

No  pen  may  dare  to  write, 
No  heart  may  bear  to  think  about 

The  horrors  of  that  night ! 

The  whole  town— -crushed  like  splintered  toys 
Against  the  bridge — caught  flame ! 

There  are  no  words  for  those  wrecked  joys, 
Those  horrors  have  no  name. 

We  sit  in  sheltered  homes  to-night. 

With  little  ones  at  play ; 
We  can  but  clasp  the  children  tight. 

And  turn  our  heads  away  I 

For,  when  the  morning  broke  again, 

Then  every  bank  was  strewn 
With  corpses.    There  came  frantic  men 

To  search  for  those  they'd  known. 

And  little  children,  motherless  I 

And  mothers,  almost  wild. 
Who  in  and  out  the  ruins  press — 

<  My  child— my  little  child ! ' 
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*  My  man  is  dead ;  *  *  Where  is  my  wife  ? ' 

*  My  lad  is  lost/  they  call. 

*  His  sweetheart's  found.'    Oh,  cruel  life  ! 

Why  not  let  death  take  all  ? 

But,  when  the  crash  of  death  swept  down, 
One  life  at  least  was  spared  ? 

The  man  who  rode  to  warn  the  town, 
The  man  who  did  and  dared  ? 

No ;  death  was  kind,  and  let  him  go, 
When  life  was  at  its  height. 

No  baser  flame  his  soul  will  know 
Than  burned  in  it  that  night. 

•  «  •  « 

To  do  brave  deeds  for  desperate  needs 

Life's  crown  of  glory  is. 
God !  give  me  voice  to  sing  such  deeds. 

And  be  my  end  like  his  I 


E.  Nesbit. 
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11. 

THESE  various  recollections  of  other  persons  encourage  me  In 
the  belief  that  mine  are  not  abnormal,  and  consequently  that 
they  may  have  some  interest,  though  whether  the  inferences  I 
shall  draw  from  them  will  be  considered  true  and  fair  is  perhaps 
doubtful. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  remember  any  time  when  I  did  not 
expect  night  to  come.  Day  was  very  long,  night  extremely  short. 
The  first  date,  I  am  sure,  which  began  to  be  expected  was  Sun- 
day. I  began  first  to  recognise,  then  to  expect  Sunday.  Then 
the  beautiful  Boston  bells  rang,  and  the  nurse  wore  her  best  gown* 
Between  Sunday  and  Sunday  was  a  very  long  time. 

As  locality  has  so  much  to  do  with  all  I  felt,  thought,  and 
knew  when  under  five  years  old,  I  venture  to  describe  my  first 
home  as  it  then  was. 

My  father's  house  stood  in  an  open  space  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  small  town  of  Boston.  This  space  was  called  Southend.  Fine 
houses  such  as  that  one  are  not  generally  built  now  at  the  edges 
of  country  towns.  Four  or  five  such  stood  on  one  side  of  South- 
end; on  the  other — the  river  side — there  were  three.  First  a 
very  large  and  rather  rambling  place  where  my  grandfather  lived. 
Next  to  this  was  a  small  coachhouse,  then  some  towering  brick 
granaries  of  most  picturesque  and  ancient  appearance,  and  next 
my  father's  house  with  hardly  anything  to  divide  it  from  them. 
At  the  back  of  that  house  was  a  garden,  and  then  the  river.  It 
was  an  old  house  then,  and  is  now  pulled  down.  The  taste  of 
that  day,  and  much  more  of  those  before  it,  seldom  led  people  to 
go  and  live  in  the  country,  unless  they  had  an  estate  to  look  after. 
Places  are  now  sadly  alike,  but  those  old  houses  had  features  and 
peculiarities  of  their  own. 
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Between  my  grandfather's  and  my  fether's  hoase  was  one  more 
singular  than  either.  In  the  front  of  one  of  those  great  granaries 
was  a  yawning,  cavernous  doorway  without  any  door.  You  as- 
cended some  steps,  went  through  the  granary  along  a  boarded 
floor,  and  came  to  a  flagged  court  open  to  the  sky,  and  there,  so 
completely  enclosed  that  no  carriage  of  any  kind  could  approach 
it,  was  a  house  with  a  fine  hall  and  staircase,  several  sitting- 
rooms,  &c.,  and  a  garden  also  looking  on  the  river.  But  this 
house  had  another  peculiarity.  The  coachhouse  before  mentioned, 
in  which  was  a  carriage,  stood  near  that  yawning  open  passage, 
and  was  plainly  visible  from  the  front  of  my  father's  house,  so 
that  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  carriage  washed  and  the  horses 
put  to,  which  was  done  in  public.  When  the  £amily  took  a  drive 
the  carriage  came  up  to  that  cavernous  doorway,  and  there  they 
got  in.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  this  arrangement,  so  far 
as  I  knew  or  as  anyone  else  said. 

The  little  child,  the  eldest  child  of  that  house,  was  exactly  six 
months  younger  than  myself,  and  thus  supplies  a  date  for  my 
stcondi  recollection.  I  could  walk,  as  I  have  often  been  told,  when 
a  year  old.  I  remember  this  baby,  who  could  not  walk.  She 
was  being  held  under  the  arms  by  her  nurse,  in  order  that,  as 
people  say,  she  might  feel  her  feet.  She  may  have  been  ten  or 
eleven  months  old.  I  had  no  conscience  at  this  time,  did  not  in 
the  least  know  right  from  wrong.  I  walked  up  to  this  baby, 
whose  little  fat  hands  were  full  of  beans — horse  beans.  It  is 
nothing  to  me  how  she  got  them :  we  were  near  the  coachhouse, 
but  I  have  no  theory  to  account  for  the  fact.  I  saw  the  beans, 
walked  up  to  her,  and  deliberately  picked  them  out  of  her  incom- 
petent little  fists  and  appropriated  them  for  myself. 

And  now  as  to  my  first  recollection.  It  can  hardly  be  related 
without  an  apology  to  those  who  have  no  such  visions  in  their 
own  keeping.  The  scene  is  the  diniug-room  in  my  grandfather's 
house,  but  there  is  nothing  in  my  recollecting  that,  for  I  saw  it 
constantly  afterwards.  There  were  two  chairs  and  a  little  space 
between.  I  could  stand,  and  also  walk.  I  stood  in  the  space 
between  the  two  with  one  hand  on  the  seat  of  each.  Rather  a 
stout  lady  sat  on  one — a  lady  in  a  pale  silk  gown.  Someone  sat 
in  the  other  chair,  but  she  is  not  included  in  the  vision.  They 
talked,  but  of  course  I  did  not  understand  ordinary  language  at 
that  time.  I  do  not  think  I  looked  up  in  her  face — I  only  saw 
it ;  and  her  hands  are  in  the  vision  :  she  had  mittens  on,  and  she 
was  knitting. 
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This  was  my  grandmother,  my  father's  mother.  She  was  then 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  she  died  just  before  my  brother's 
birth,  which  took  place  when  I  was  a  year  and  five  months  old, 
wanting  ten  days.  She  had  first  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks, 
during  which  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  I  did  not  know  when 
she  died. 

After  this  I  remember  very  well  that  I  used  generally  to  be 
carried  when  out  of  doors,  and  an  early  recollection  is  of  being 
carried  to  my  grandfather's  house  when  it  was  dark.  A  kind  of 
servants'  hall  was  lighted  up,  and  I  was  set  on  a  comer  seat, 
and  my  outer  wraps  were  taken  oflF.  I  was  then  carried  into  the 
kitchen,  and  kissed  by  those  present,  men  and  maids.  There  the 
vision  ends. 

After  recollections,  when  I  was  nearly  four  years  old,  show  me 
that  this  was  probably  my  father's  birthday.  There  used  to  be  a 
large  dinner  party  then.  I  had  a  lace  cap  on  at  the  time  of  the 
affectionate  greeting,  but  I  perfectly  remember  that  I  frequently 
wore  this  when  taken  downstairs  to  see  company ;  and  there  is 
not  much  in  this  recollection,  for  I  have  often  been  told  that  my 
mother  let  me  wear  it  much  later  than  most  children,  for  I  had 
not  much  hair,  and  she  thought  it  becoming.  There  were  little 
bows  of  satin  ribbon  in  it,  and  I  wore  it  till  about  two  years  old. 

After  this  my  recollections  grow  more  distinct.  I  began  to 
understand  a  good  deal  of  what  people  said — that  is,  of  what  they 
said  especially  to  me — and  nearly  the  last  of  the  remembrances, 
which  I  have  called  visions,  belongs  to  the  summer  when  I  was 
about  two  years  and  four  months  old. 

I  was  in  a  honeysuckle  arbour  in  the  garden,  sitting  on  my 
mother's  knee.  She  had  a  white  gown  on  and  her  pearl  necklace. 
I  saw  two  stars — planets  probably — and  I  suppose  I  pointed  at  them 
and  asked  her  to  give  one  of  them  to  me.  I  think  that  is  what  I 
said,  but  do  not  in  the  least  remember  any  words,  and  how  the 
knowledge  was  conveyed  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  was  let 
to  know  by  my  mother  that  the  stars  were  not  hers,  that  there 
was  Someone  up  there  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  who  had  made 
them.  He  was  very  good,  and  if  we  were  good  He  would  be 
pleased  with  us. 

I  did  not  like  this  at  all.  Something  like  awe  I  suppose  made 
me  hide  my  face  in  her  bosom,  lest  He  should  see  me ;  and  for 
some  time  after  this,  when  we  went  out  walking,  and  there  were 
great  white  clouds  in  the  sky,  I  used  to  look  out  in  case  He 
might  be  seen  sitting  on  one  of  them. 
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I  The  total  want  of  any  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  was  not 
^  altogether  wilful  then.  Certain  things  were  only  found  out  to  be 
delinquencies  when  punishment  followed  the  doing  of  them.  I 
remember  seeing  the  dear  mamma  and  a  young  friend  of  hers 
ornamenting  some  saucers  and  little  vases  with  tiny  flowers  made 
of  various-coloured  rice-paper.  The  flowers  were  cut  out  leaf  by 
leaf,  fastened  together  with  gum,  and  then  stuck  on  to  the  vase?, 
which  were  made  of  what  was  called  biscuit-china.  I  used  to 
watch  the  making  of  these.  They  were  finished  and  put  on  a 
table  in  the  drawing-room.  I  saw  them — it  was  a  long  sofa-table 
of  rosewood.  I  managed  to  stand  on  a  little  stool  to  admire  more 
closely,  and  then  by  slow  degrees  I  picked  every  one  of  the  flowers 
oflF,  with  the  greatest  care  and  pains,  and  collected  them  in  a  little 
cup.  I  had  nearly  finished  this  task :  so  happy  I  was,  so  industrious, 
when  my  mother  and  her  friend  came  in.  Great  were  the  excla- 
mations !  *  I  was  a  very  very  naughty,  mischievous  child ! '  I  was 
scolded  and  punished,  and  then  found  out  that  I  had  done  wrong. 

About  this  time  and  for  some  months — perhaps  for  more  than 
a  year  after — I  had  a  habit  of  attributing  intelligence  to  not  only 
all  living  creatures — the  same  amount  and  kind  of  intelligence 
that  I  had  myself — but  even  to  stones  and  manufactured  articles. 
I  used  to  feel  how  dull  it  must  be  for  the  pebbles  in  the  causeway 
to  be  obliged  to  lie  still  and  only  see  what  was  round  about. 
When  I  wjdked  out  with  a  little  basket  for  putting  flowers  in  I 
used  sometimes  to  pick  up  a  pebble  or  two  and  carry  them  on  to 
have  a  change ;  then  at  the  furthest  point  of  the  walk  turn  them 
out,  not  doubting  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  new  view. 

This  difficulty  in  attaining  to  a  clear  distinction  in  the  under- 
standing between  dead  matter — I  will  call  it  the  world — and  the 
youthful  spirit  observing  it,  is  very  much  increased  by  grown-up 
people.  They  suggest  and  foster  it.  They  teach  the  children  to 
kiss  and  fondle  dolls,  and  to  pat  the  pictures  in  a  book,  or  to 
slap  *  the  naughty  floor '  when  they  tumble  down  and  it  has  struck 
them. 

I  remember  very  vividly  the  deep  respect  with  which  I  re- 
garded my  nurse,  who  was  a  widow.  My  father  and  mother  I 
loved — most  of  the  pleasures  of  early  childhood  came  from  them. 
A  bell  used  to  ring  when  I  and  the  next  baby,  who  could  walk  by 
this  time,  were  to  go  down.  Our  nurse  often  expressed  herself 
aggrieved  at  the  acclamation  which  followed  the  tinkling  of  this 
bell,  saying  that  she  was  always  kind  to  us,  and  grumbling  while 
she  washed  our  faces,  smoothed  our  hair,  and  produced  us  clean 
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and  smiliDg  to  play  with  the  young  father  and  mother  before  their 
dinner,  which  was  at  the  then  late  and  fashionable  hour  of  five. 
They  were  very  big — all  grown-up  people  were  of  the  same  height 
— and  extremely  beautiful,  as  I  thought.  There  was  generally 
someone  staying  in  the  house,  and  the  favourite  amusement  was 
dancing,  while  my  mother  played  on  the  piano  and  sang.  Almost 
every  night,  as  it  seems  to  me,  my  father  danced  with  me  in  his 
arms,  and  some  visitor  with  my  brother.  The  song  almost  always 
was  What  have  you  for  dinner ^  good  Mrs.  Bond  ?  Once,  my 
father  having  put  me  down,  I  entreated  for  some  more  dancing, 
and  he  pretended  to  limp,  and  said  he  had  a  bone  in  his  leg.  He 
let  me  feel  how  hard  the  bone  was,  and  I  believe  this  made  a  real 
impression.  I  often  thought  of  it,  and  thought  what  a  sad  thing 
it  was. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  my  parents,  I  believe  there  is  no  sense  of 
fineness  of  form  in  infancy.  Beauty  means  youth,  bright  colour, 
or  white.  My  mother  to  my  eyes  was  beautiful  in  some  of  her 
gowns  and  not  so  much  so  in  others.  The  nurse  wore  black — she 
was  therefore  ugly.  Yet  beauty  has  a  great  deal  also  to  do  with 
affection,  for  I  thought  both  father  and  mother,  also  my  grand- 
father, were  certainly  more  beautiful  than  other  people,  and  I 
loved  them  accordingly.  Anyone  else  ?  Yes,  the  footman.  He 
was  young,  as  I  suppose,  and  had  beautiful  clothes,  which  is  to  be 
beautiful.  I  was  much  attached  to  him.  He  took  delight  in 
carrying  me  about,  showed  me  the  pretty  things  in  his  pantry, 
and  gave  me  valuable  articles.  One  of  these  was  the  top  of  a 
pine-apple.  Pine-apples  were  not  common  then — they  could  only 
be  grown  in  hothouses.  There  had  been  a  dinner  party.  This 
dear  man  planted  the  top  of  the  pine  in  my  own  garden,  which 
may  have  been  about  six  feet  square.  Some  heartsease  plants 
grew  in  it,  but  hardly  anything  else  that  I  remember. 

I  must  have  been  at  the  least  three  years  old  then,  and  was 
utterly  devoid  of  sense  as  regards  the  common  affairs  of  life,  for  I 
think  it  was  at  this  time  that  my  little  brother  and  I  were  sitting 
on  a  low  bench  on  the  walk  before  this  my  garden,  when  it  sud- 
denly began  to  pelt  with  rain,  and  instead  of  making  the  least 
attempt  to  go  indoors,  we  both  burst  out  crying  and  wailed  most 
piteously  till  the  nursemaid  ran  out  to  us  and  fetched  us  in. 

Another  thing  almost  as  devoid  of  reason  I  used  to  do  then. 
When  the  tide  was  high  in  the  river,  which  ran  below  our  nursery, 
there  used  to  be  when  the  sun  shone  a  wavering  line  of  light 
along  the  wall  j  ust  about  the  height  of  my  hand.    I  thought  I  could 
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catch  this  and  keep  it  still  in  my  hand  to  see  what  it  was  like, 
^  and  again  and  again  and  yet  again  I  tried  to  be  quick  enough  to 

secure  the  wave,  instead  of  which,  whatever  pains  I  took,  the 
pattern  always  came  on  the  outside  of  my  hand,  and  was  never 
underneath  when  I  cautiously  moved  it  a  little  to  look  under. 
Many  days  I  used  to  do  this,  and  I  remember  the  tiny  brother 
standing  beside  me  playing  at  the  same  game,  but  of  course 
understandiug  even  less  of  the  matter  than  I  did. 

It  is  a  common  fancy  that  children  are  happiest  in  one 
another's  companionship.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  younger  child 
is  naturally  delighted  with  the  elder ;  but  a  child  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  when  the  next  of  the  family  first  appears  in  the 
nursery,  is  for  a  long  time  quite  alone,  immeasurably  above  and 
more  sage  in  its  own  view  than  that  new  arrival,  and  hardly  con- 
scious at  first  of  its  presence.  There  can  be  no  communication 
between  them. 

I  have  said  that  locality  had  a  large  share  in  the  fixing  of  such 
knowledge  as  I  acquired.  To  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  : 
my  mother  when  I  was  about  three  years  old  began  to  teach  me 
the  alphabet'  in  the  breakfast-room  of  my  first  home.  There  were 
no  pictures,  but  the  letters  of  that  alphabet  were  large  capitals. 
When  I  think  of  the  alphabet  in  the  abstract,  it  is  in  that  book, 
and  I  am  a  little  child  in  a  white  frock  and  the  blue  sash  of  the 
period.  It  is  the  frequent  involuntary  connection  of  the  word 
alphabet  with  this  room  which  makes  the  room  and  all  in  it  so 
well  remembered.  The  ideal  alphabet  always  has  been  on  that 
round  table. 

So  the  word  bookcase  constantly  raises  an  image  of  the  first 
bookcase,  the  one  in  that  room.  It  was  large  and  high,  and  had 
glass  doors.  Among  other  books  there  were  rows  of  what  I  knew 
afterwards  to  be  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Heviaw. 
When  I  hear  either  of  these  referred  to  I  see  them,  as  a  rule,  in 
that  bookcase. 

Whether  I  was  less  or  more  than  five  years  old  is  generally 
known  to  me  still  by  what  I  may  call  the  locality  in  which  any 
knowledge  acquired  is  ideally  stored. 

Thus  we  left  that  house  when  I  was  about  five  years  old,  but  I 
must  have  known  how  to  count  up  to  a  hundred  first,  for  these 
numbers,  as  I  used  to  see  them  when  I  said  them,  appeared  to  go  up 
and  up  a  kind  of  ladder  which  was  leaned  against  my  grandfather's 
house,  as  I  saw  it  through  the  window. 

Such  of  Watts's  hymns  as  I  was  to  learn  were  taught  to  me  in 
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that  house,  chiefly  in  the  nursery,  and  there  I  first  began  to  feel 
a  distaste  for  false  and  imperfect  rhymes.  If  the  rhyming  irord 
was  not  right  I  made  it  so  at  the  expense  of  the  sense,  the  ear 
being  much  in  advance  of  the  reason.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
rhythm.  I  much  delighted  in  a  song  that  would  ^  go  right,'  as  I 
called  it,  and  the  degree  of  discomfort  and  disappointment  which 
halting,  jumbling  cadences  and  bad  rhymes  gave  me  I  have  not 
got  over  to  this  day. 

I  think  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  how  diverse  we  are  from  one 
another,  how  much  culture  and  education  can  do  for  one  and  how 
little  for  the  next.  We  take  opinions  from  others,  but  not  tastes 
and  qualities. 

It  is  very  true  of  many  who  are  not  poets  that  they  were  bom, 
not  made.  As  for  me,  I  acquired  from  education  a  moderate 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  memory  I 
find  in  myself  no  new  quality  or  power,  only  development.  I 
merely  grew  on,  and  at  last  grew  up,  but  took  an  unusual,  indeed 
an  unconscionable,  length  of  time  to  do  it  in. 

I  know  that  Watts's  and  other  hymns  were  taught  me  before 
I  was  four  years  old,  because  when  I  repeat  them  the  nursery 
guard,  against  which  I  used  to  stand,  starts  into  imaginary  view 
still.  It  was  high,  up  to  my  chin.  I  know  to  this  day  what 
pictures  there  were  on  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  nursery,  and 
those  hymns  are  inseparable  from  the  guard.  I  also  remember 
perfectly  how  very  little  meaning  there  was  for  me  in  a  good 
many  of  the  words. 

Our  nurse  was  a  sailor's  widow.  Her  husband  had  been  lost 
at  sea,  and  she  constantly  talked  in  our  presence  of  storms  and 
wrecks,  but  not  much  to  us  I  think,  for  how  should  we  understand 
her?  We  did  not,  I  believe,  but  many  of  the  remembered  things 
she  said  had  an  influence  on  me  years  after — ^gave  me  my  fir^t 
sense  of  tragedy,  and  connected  it  with  the  sea.  From  her  came 
also  the  first  sense  of  inferiority — ^Iwaa  only  a  girU  There 
was  a  vessel  to  be  launched  at  high  tide  in  the  river ;  it  belonged 
to  my  grandfather.  I  was  taken  to  see  the  launch  from  a  window, 
but  my  father,   grandfather,  and  little  brother  were  on  board. 

*  Why  did  not  I  go  too  ?     Have  a  new  frock  and  a  purple  sash  ? ' 

*  0 !  well,  because  my  grandfather  wanted  to  have  the  boy,  and 
he  came  and  carried  him  on  board  himself.'  I  think  I  must  have 
been  capable  of  expressing  a  notion  that  this  was  not  fair,  for  I 
remember  not  only  being  found  fault  with,  but  being  told  with 
some  scorn  that  it  never  would  be  fair,  because  ^^uch  was  not  the 
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ways  of  providence.'  I  do  not  quote  these  words  because  I  ex-- 
pressly  remember  that  they  were  used  on  that  occasion,  but 
because  they  were  commonly  in  that  nurse's  mouth,  as  explaining 
her  humble  and  devout  opinions,  and  because  I  knew  from  that  day 
forward  through  her  teaching  on  the  occasion  that  '  I  was  only  a 
girl/ 

Is  there  such  a  thing,  it  has  been  asked,  as  sex  in  the  soul  ? 
Perhaps  not.  The  body  and  intellect  together  have  sex.  The 
soul  or  spirit  can  but  manifest  itself  in  the  body,  through  the 
intellect,  the  senses,  feelings,  and  passions.  No  wonder  then  that 
the  boy,  the  superior  creature,  is  bom  a  boy  and  makes  this 
manifest  from  the  dawn  of  reason.  Bat  the  infant  woman  often 
merely  stands  aside,  not  caring  for  the  things  which  delight  him, 
or  afraid  of  them. 

My  grandfather  used  to  take  a  ride  every  fine  day  on  a  quiet, 
peaceable  horse,  an  old  hunter.  His  name  was  Griffin.  Griffin 
was  beloved  by  my  little  brother,  who  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  a 
few  words  used  to  demand  that  he  should  be  taken  when  we  came 
home  from  our  walk  to  see  Griffin  in  his  stable.  He  was  pleased 
if  they  set  him  on  his  back  while  he  was  eating  his  com.  Some- 
times Griffin  had  his  saddle  on  ;  then  my  brother,  being  carefully 
held  on,  was  allowed  to  ride  him  through  the  yard  and  round  to 
the  front  door.  Occasionally  I  was  set  on  behind  him.  I  knew 
this  was  an  honour,  but  was  always  terribly  afraid. 

It  was  before  this  time  that  I  began  to  speculate.  I  must 
have  come  on  a  good  way,  for  I  went  through  a  world  of  cogita- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  really  true  that  anything  had  been  and 
lived  before  I  was  there  to  see  it.  For  a  long  time  I  had  not 
thought  about  this,  taking  for  granted,  as  I  suppose,  that  I  was 
the  first  and  the  all.  Then  for  some  time  I  could  not  and  would 
not  believe  what  people  said.  Almost  every  day  when  we  went 
out  for  our  walk  this  puzzled  me.  I  could  think  there  might 
have  been  some  day  when  I  was  very  little — as  small  as  the  most 
tiny  pebble  on  the  road — but  not  to  have  been  at  all  was  so  very 
hard  to  believe.  No  puzzle  is  so  common  as  this  even  to  grown- 
up people  in  the  present  day,  as  concerning  extemal  things.  As 
concerning  oneself,  each  soon  gives  it  up.  The  evidence  is  so 
overwhelming.  My  mother  talked  of  the  time  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  I  was  not  there  to  look  at  her  while  she  played  about. 
I  was  not  there.     I  was  not  anywhere. 

I  am  sure  I  never  attempted  to  argue  this  point,  but  I  thought 
of  it  continually.     All  things  that  I  knew  of  passed  in  review. 
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The  church,  the  river,  the  ships,  the  furniture — ^had  all  been  there 
before  I  came  ?  I  scorned  the  thought  for  awhile,  and  at  length 
gave  way.  I  distinctly  know  that  this  was  an  exercise  of  infantine 
reason.  I  considered  that  what  everybody  said  must  be  true,  and 
with  occasional  fits  of  scepticism  succumbed  to  this  astonishing 
fact. 

I  was  about  four  years  old  at  this  time,  and  sometimes,  with- 
out  any  special  cause,  a  strange  ecstasy  of  wonder  and  delight 
used  to  come  over  me.  Sometimes  it  was  a  beautiful  toy  or 
flower  that  caused  it,  sometimes  a  new  gown  of  my  mother's  or 
the  music  that  she  used  to  play  to  us.  This  last  used  to  make 
me  cry  for  joy  occasionally. 

I  am  sure  the  joy  in  colour  and  anything  that  I  thought 
splendid  was  quite  as  strong  in  me,  if  seen  in  a  draper's  window 
or  the  coloured  vases  in  a  chemist's  shop,  as  in  a  sunset  or  a 
convolvulus. 

I  think  I  never  admired  anything  more  than  a  ruby-coloured 
satin  pelisse  that  my  mother  had.  She  wore  a  hat  or  bonnet  of 
the  same  colour  with  it.  I  loved  to  see  her  walk  about  in  this 
costume.  I  even  remember  that  the  name  of  the  milliner  who 
made  it  was  Mrs.  Eoutledge. 

Wonder  and  admiration  about  this  time  grew  in  my  infant 
mind.  I  recollect  my  delight  in  poring  over  Watts's  cradle  song, 
*  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber.' 

There  are  a  good  many  sweet  and  musical  lines  in  it,  and  I 
liked  the  cadence,  then  no  doubt  met  with  for  the  first  time.  No 
doubt  the  words  were  explained  to  me,  for  I  think  I  understood 
them.  This  was  poetry.  I  knew  even  then  what  poetry  was, 
though  I  had  never  heard  its  name,  and  I  had  a  great  delight — I 
should  have  called  it  poetic  delight  if  I  had  known  the  words — in 
various  noises  and  sights  and  scents. 

When  the  tide  came  up  in  the  river  there  were  certain  wooden 
wharves  between  it  and  the  granaries.  We  could  walk  on  them 
and  the  sound  of  our  steps  and  of  the  water  washing  against  the 
piles  on  which  they  were  built  caused  me  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
especially  when  the  sun  shone  and  the  water  could  be  seen 
glittering  through  the  cracks  in  them. 

Then  there  was  a  shipyard  not  far  off,  we  could  hear  the  ship- 
wrights' hammers,  as  one  stood  outside  the  hull  of  a  half-finished 
vessel,  and  struck  the  nail  while  his  fellow  clenched  it  within. 
To  hear  that  was  bliss. 

I  had  now  attained  to  the  age  of  five  years  and  a  few  weeks, 

cca 
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and  had  my  first  experience  of  pain,  not  having  had  so  mach  ad 
one  day's  illness  in  my  life.  With  this  experience  the  true 
period  of  infancy  came  to  an  end. 

I  was  dancing  along  a  dark  passage  when  the  housemaid  ran 
up  against  me.  She  was  about  to  light  the  drawing-room  fire, 
had  a  pan  of  red  coals,  and  one  of  them  was  thrown  into  the 
bosom  of  my  frock. 

In  the  effort  to  get  it  out  I  worked  it  round  with  my  thumb 
and  made  the  bum  larger.  There  is  no  need  to  go  over  the  well- 
remembered  scene,  to  describe  the  terror  in  the  house,  my 
mother's  tears,  my  cries.  It  is  all  vividly  in  my  mind ;  and  then 
the  night  after :  a  bed  had  been  made  up  for  me  in  my  parents' 
room,  for  my  mother  could  not  bear  me  out  of  her  presence.  I 
was  then  awake  in  the  night  as  I  suppose  for  the  very  first  time, 
and  watched  the  rushlight  with  wonder.  The  pain  I  do  not 
remember,  only  my  tears  and  wailings  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
what  was  done  to  amuse  me.  The  nurseries  of  our  little  friends 
contributed  their  toys  and  picture-books.  I  was  made  much  of, 
and  for  some  little  time,  both  lessons  and  discipline  came  to  an 
end. 

There  is  a  perfectly  amazing  difiference  to  my  thought 
between  the  time  before  and  after  that  accident.  When  I  got 
well  we  moved  into  another  home.  That  also  made  a  great 
change. 

We  considered  the  change  delightful,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
our  parents  never  said  a  word  to  the  contrary,  and  were  so  far  as 
we  perceived  just  as  cheerful  as  ever.  It  was  from  a  large  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  good  many  servants,  and  some 
luxuries,  to  a  small  house  in  the  country,  few  servants,  a  very  large 
garden  and  a  good  deal  of  liberty  to  run  about  in  it,  investigate 
the  nests,  tame  and  feed  birds,  study  fields,  flowers,  and  con- 
stantly find  out  more  and  more  about  this  most  remarkable  world. 

That  there  were  few  servants  was  the  chief  advantage,  because 
we  had  so  much  more  of  the  company  of  our  parents.  Perhaps 
the  difference  in  point  of  luxury  ought  to  have  been  noticed  by 
an  intelligent  child,  but  for  a  long  time  I  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  when  I  did,  cared  not  at  all.  Everything  was  so  interesting. 
But  infiauicy  was  now  over.  It  came  to  an  end  almost  in  a  day: 
and  everything  in  it  as  I  look  back  belongs  as  it  were  to  another 
world,  another  age  of  the  world,  another  dispensation. 

The  wonderful  xmconsciousness  of  the  body  which  characterised 
it  was  gone.    Tbere  was  suoh  a  thing  as  pain,  and  shortly  there 
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was  such  a  thing  as  cold,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt 
before. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  anything  beyond  infancy. 
Unless  I  may  say  that  if  there  was  anything  in  me  peculiar, 
education  tended  to  soften  it  down ;  wonder  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  all  the  strange  new  speculations  natural  to  me,  receded 
in  some  degree,  and  were  kept  in  abeyance,  before  the  inroads 
of  learning.  The  tiresome  pothooks,  arithmetic,  the  troubles  of 
French  verbs,  &c.,  were  a  disadvantage  for  some  time  to  the  more 
truly  interesting  things  I  investigated  of  my  own  accord,  or 
knew  without  being  taught. 

No  new  faculties  came  to  me ;  nothing  I  may  be  supposed  to 
have  was  earned;  it  was  all  a  gift,  and  it  gradually  came  to 
light. 

People  must  be  educated,  and  I  certainly  was  by  no  means 
over- educated ;  but  I  think  regular  teaching  in  some  degree 
destroys  originality.  I  was  meant  to  be  more  original  than  the 
creature  I  afterwards  became. 

To  be  taught  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  is  a  great  bless- 
ing, and  to  be  taught  such  elementary  things  as  the  ^  three  R's ' 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Perhaps  some  knowledge  of  history  and 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  must  be  added  as 
necessary  for  all  ;  but  I  find  it  possible  to  doubt  whether  much 
more  is  universally  desirable. 

Every  child  that  is  truly  intelligent  and  original  must  educate 
itself,  and  does,  far  faster  than  the  governess  can  go.  Such 
children,  if  they  are  not  overtaxed  with  lessons,  collect,  observe, 
and  appropriate  everything  they  read  or  hear  on  the  subjects  for 
which  they  have  a  natural  bent.  Everything  they  want  may 
truly  be  said  to  corae  to  them.  They  are  critical  and  fastidious 
even  from  early  childhood  on  such  points,  and  very  often  are  far 
in  advance  of  their  teachers. 

^  *  Bring  you  up,  did  I  ? '  was  said  in  joke  to  one  who  had 
been  such  a  child.  ^  There  was  no  occasion  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  you  down/ 

Such  children  cannot  be  kept  out  of  their  inheritance,  and  it 
does  not  much  matter  what  they  are  taught,  always  provided  that 
their  education  does  not  begin  when  they  are  too  young.  But  I 
should  like  to  conclude,  if  I  may,  with  a  word  in  the  interest  of 
such  infancy  as  does  not  show  any  strong  bent  or  eager  craving 
for  knowledge  of  any  kind,  any  keen  insight,  any  poetic  vision. 
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It  belongs  to  such  as  are  delicate,  weak,  idle,  a  little  dull,  perhaps 
almost  stupid. 

These  are  not  so  well  off  as  average  children,  to  begin  with, 
and  have  never  known  either  the  ecstatic  joy,  wonder,  or  fear,  of 
such  as  are  highly  endowed. 

Should  they  be  more  sedulously  taught,  more  anxiously 
brought  on,  more  industriously  helped  than  these  ? 

I  think  not ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  their  education  should 
begin  a  good  deal  later,  and,  in  the  next,  it  should  be  moderate, 
and  be  made  easy  even  for  them. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  backward  infants  to  whom  it  does  harm  to 
be  pressed  on. 

They  would  have  better  health  and  better  spirits  in  after-life 
if  they  were  at  first  a  good  deal  let  alone.  They  should  be  gently 
encouraged  till  they  have  attained  to  such  knowledge  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  then  with  that  they  would  probably  retain 
such  an  amount  of  freshness  and  such  originality  as  they  were 
endowed  with  at  first* 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OUTSIDE  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  except  for  a  tender  light 
above  the  hilltops  in  the  west ;  the  clear  sky  and  the  soft 
wind  soothed  one  with  the  promise  of  coming  summer ;  but  what 
mattered  May  to  those  inside  the  Eoyal  Theatre  of  Varieties  ? 
It  was  a  large  bare  room,  filled  with  the  reek  of  bad  tobacco  and 
a  pervading  sensation  of  stale  beer ;  a  single  gallery  ran  round, 
the  centre  of  which  was  cushioned  and  supposed  to  be  ^  select,' 
but  the  popular  parts  of  the  house  were  the  sides  and  the  body 
down  below.  There  they  took  things  easily,  smoked  much  thick 
twist,  exchanged  salutations  with  their  friends  aloft,  and  when 
pleased  stamped  tumultuously  on  the  floor  and  whistled  with  their 
fingers  in  an  ear-pierciDg  manner.  But  the  dreariness  of  the 
performance  itself  was  beyond  description;  there  was  nothing 
that  pretended  to  music,  the  humour  had  not  reached  beyond  the 
knockabout  stage ;  it  was  not  even  indecent ;  simply  dull — pon- 
derously and  profoundly  dull.  A  young  woman,  dressed  in  a 
Grenadier's  uniform,  as  far  at  least  as  was  consistent  with  the 
unities  of  music-hall  costume,  was  singing  a  patriotic  war-ditty, 
with  much  martial  strutting  about  the  stage,  and  the  audience 
was  noisily  assisting  at  the  chorus,  which  combined  ^  England's 
right'  and  '  British  might'  in  a  novel  and  pleasing  fashion.  It 
was  the  last  verse,  with  the  necessary  sentiment : — 

And  now  the  last  night  watch  is  set, 

But,  ere  he  goes  to  sleep, 
Our  gallant  boy  breathes  one  deep  prayer 

For  those  across  the  deep : 
'  Oh,  God  of  All !  my  wife  and  child 

Safe  in  Thy  guidance  keep ! ' 

Even  the  first  violin,  a  stolid  young  man  who  had  been  playing 
there  for  some  time,  was  struck  by  the  incongruity  of  this  verse 
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with  its  surroundiDgs.  He  did  not  call  it  blasphemy,  because  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  analysing  his  feelings,  but  he  was  touched 
by  a  sense  of  something  wrong.  However,  any  further  thoughts 
about  the  matter  were  strangely  interrupted.  The  applause  had 
barely  died  away  when  a  loud,  rough  voice  shouted : 

<  Whoso  has  a  soul  to  be  saved,  let  him  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come ! ' 

Everyone  turned  at  once,  and  saw  by  one  of  the  side  entrances 
a  little  knot  of  people,  all  wearing  the  well-known  dress  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  clustered  round  a  dark,  stem-looking  young 
man,  who  had  just  spoken.  As  the  audience  waited  a  moment  in 
Filent  surprise,  a  girl  sprang  upon  one  of  the  benches  and  began, 
in  a  clear,  thrilling  voice : 

<  Oh,  my  brothers !  has  not  Christ  died  for  you,  and  does  He 
not  say — Knock?' 

So  far  she  was  heard,  for  the  band  had  stopped  and  the  pe(^Ie 
had  not  realised  the  situation,  but  everything  else  was  drowned 
in  the  tumult  of  whistling,  shouting,  and  yelling  that  now  aroee. 
The  little  group  struck  up  a  hymn,  set  in  fact  to  one  of  the  tunes 
sung  there  nightly ;  but  this  was  a  signal  for  a  rush  of  the  crowd 
over  the  seats  at  them,  while  someone  in  the  gallery  threw  an 
empty  beer-bottle  at  the  girl  who  was  still  standing  on  the  bench. 
At  this  moment,  too,  the  gas  was  turned  down,  but  not  before  the 
violin  had  seen  the  bottle  on  its  way.  It  was  too  much  for  him ; 
the  last  verse  of  the  song  had  left  him  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
that  had  been  deepened  by  the  girl's  words,  and  now  he  leapt 
over  the  barrier  and  dashed  towards  the  struggling  crowd, 
which  was  being  swept  in  his  direction.  He  caught  her  just 
as  she  was  being  borne  down  in  the  rush,  and  before  he  well 
knew  what  was  happening  was  carried  out  with  the  rest  into  the 
street. 

Once  outside,  the  cool  air  and  the  darkness  quieted  everyone, 
and  the  lights  going  up  again  the  audience  returned  to  the  per- 
formance, but  the  musician  was  left  standing  with  the  reunited 
Salvationists,  few  of  whom  were  without  marks  of  the  conflict. 
The  young  man  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader  took  him  by  the 
hand. 

*  Welcome,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !  One  soul  at  least  we 
have  saved  from  hell !  Turn  not  back  from  the  good  work,  for 
woe  unto  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough !' 

He  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  reply  to  this,  when  the  girl^ 
whom  be  still  supported,  turned  to  \\\m.  aqd  s^id ; 
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*  Tha's  saved  my  life  to-night,  save  thy  own  soul !  Come  with 
us,  and  go  not  again  into  that  house  of  wrath ! ' 

*  Nay,  I  saved  no  life.  They'd  noan  ha'  hurt  thee.  I  doubt 
I  shall  play  there  any  more,  but  I  mun  go  back  for  my 
fiddle.' 

He  resisted  alike  their  entreaties  and  their  warnings,  saying 
that  Sprayer  meetings  were  noan  in  his  line,'  and  returned  to 
take  his  place  again  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  little  army  moved 
across  the  market-place,  damped  somewhat  by  their  defeat,  but 
triumphant  in  the  feeling  of  having  suffered  for  their  Master. 
Epicurus  Wynn  played  out  the  rest  of  the  performance,  but  with 
growing  disgust,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  girl  standing  there 
Feemed  to  have  opened  his  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  to  cast  a 
pure  light  around  that  showed  the  whole  place  unclean. 

His  was  a  quiet  nature,  not  very  observant  nor  readily  affected 
by  externals,  and  he  had  played  there  night  after  night,  heedless 
of  the  vice  and  vulgarity,  not  indeed  thinking  of  it,  except  as  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  his  daily  work.  But  this  was  hence- 
forth impossible,  and  when  the  evening's  entertainment  was  over 
he  went  behind  and  told  the  manager  that  he  was  not  coming  any 
more.  The  manager  was  already  in  no  amiable  mood ;  he  had 
been  a  good  deal  put  out  by  the  disturbance,  for  the  artiste  whose 
song  had  been  interrupted  being  a  bit  of  a  star,  had  required 
coaxing  before  she  would  consent  to  reappear,  so  that  the  defalca- 
tion of  his  best  musician  was  the  last  straw,  and  his  wrath  boiled 
over.    When  he  at  last  found  words  he  asked : 

*  Are  you  turned  Salvationist  too,  or  what  the  •- —  is  up  to- 
night?' 

'  No,  I'm  noan  turned  Salvationist,  but  I'm  coming  no  more. 
That's  all!' 

*  Go,  and  be to  you !     But  remember  you  get  no  wage 

this  week !'    And  here  he  again  grew  inarticulate. 

*  Nobody  axed  thee  for  any  wage,  so  tha'd  better  keep  a  quiet 
tongue  i'  thy  head,'  and  Epicurus  Wynn  put  his  violin  under  his 
arm  and  left  the  place  for  good. 

As  he  strode  down  the  long  street  to  the  river  and  climbed 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  his  mind  soon  recovered  its  wonted 
placidity,  which  had  been  somewhat  rufiSed  by  his  parting  with 
the  manager,  but  he  could  not  so  easily  put  away  the  thought  of 
the  girl,  as  she  stood  pleading  courageously  with  the  brutal  crowd 
of  the  music  hall.  He  half-smiled  at  the  madness  of  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  frequenters  of  such  a  place,  but  he  felt  ashamed 
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and  somewhat  resentful  that  it  should  have  needed  her  to  show 
him  the  degradation  of  it  all. 

Epicurus  Wynn  had  been  brought  up  after  rather  a  curious 
fashion,  entirely  by  his  father,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  notorious 
for  his  Radicalism  and  his  infidelity,  one  of  the  most  marked  acts 
of  which  was  the  christening  of  his  only  son  Epicurus,  in  direct 
defiance  of  all  the  respectable  opinion  of  the  place.  When  his 
wife  died,  which  happened  when  Eppy  was  still  a  baby,  Jesse 
Wynn  declared  his  intention  of  managing  for  himself,  and  having 
no  more  women  about  the  place.  So  he  did,  and  despite  the 
incredulous  scoffs  of  the  neighbouring  housewives  no  cottage  was 
so  neat  and  clean  as  his  ;  his  arrangements  were  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  his  friends,  and  afforded  them  a  constant  text  for  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  how  much  better  a  man  could  do  these 
things  when  he  really  set  himself  to  it. 

Epicurus  had  flourished  well  under  the  system,  and  had  grown 
up  a  big,  healthy  lad,  somewhat  dreamy  and  old-fashioned,  rather 
slow  of  apprehension,  but  tenacious  of  all  impressions,  and  pas- 
sionately sensitive  to  certain  kinds  of  beauty,  especially  music. 
He  had  not  consorted  much  with  lads  of  his  own  age,  but  rambled 
about  the  country  with  his  father,  who  had  abandoned  politics  fur 
botany,  and  become  an  indefatigable  collector. 

Meanwhile  Chadgate  had  increased  from  a  little  village  of  a 
hundred  houses  or  so  to  a  great  cotton-spinning  centre,  and  Jesse 
Wynn's  old  pugnacity  had  died  away  a  good  deal  with  the  general 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  He  still 
occasionally  spent  his  Sunday  mornings  listening  to  the  addresses 
at  the  Secularists'  Hall,  and  had  not  failed  to  impress  his  own 
ideas  about  religion  on  the  boy ;  but  since  they  had  grown 
up  round  Eppy,  they  had  lost  the  bitterness  which  comes  from 
opposition,  and  were  no  longer  aggressive,  but  part  of  his  ordinary 
habit  of  mind. 

When  he  got  home,  Eppy  found  three  or  four  other  working- 
men  naturalists  with  his  father ;  the  microscope  was  set  up  on  the 
table,  and  they  had  been  discussing  the  points  of  a  rare  moss  one 
of  them  had  just  found,  when  the  arrival  of  a  younger  man,  hot 
from  a  Radical  meeting,  had  turned  the  conversation  from  science 
to  politics.  He  had  been  treating  them  to  a  faded  version  of 
the  evening's  speeches,  and  Jesse,  in  disgust,  had  at  last  broken 
out: 

'  I'm  sick  o'  hearing  yo  young  folks  talk,  talk,  talk,  about 
liberty  and  injustice,  and  t'  wickedness  o'  t'  Tories,    Yo  should 
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ha*  bin  a  young  mon  when  I  were,  and  then  yo'd  a  had 
summat  to  feight  about.  T'  working  mon  nowadays  has  getten 
better  wage,  and  eddication,  and  his  union,  and  there's  ten 
fools  now  for  one  when  I're  a  lad.  H'd  better  mend  hissel'  and 
shut  up  eallin'  t'  aristocracy.  Oh !  I'm  talking,  t  ha  thinks,  but  I 
did  my  share  i'  Chartist  times,  and  I'm  ready  to  do  it  again 
when  it's  wanted.  Tha  says  I've  deserted  t'  cause,  but  wait  till 
there's  summat  worth  feighting  for,  and  Jesse  Wynn  '11  be  there- 
abouts.' 

There  was  a  general  hum  of  assent  from  the  others,  who  had 
resented  the  introduction  of  politics,  and  the  discomfited  orator 
beat  a  retreat  when  Eppy  entered. 

*  Tha'rt  late,  lad ! '  said  his  father. 

*  Aye,  but  it's  t'  last  time.  I've  chucked  t'  theatre  from  to- 
neet.' 

^  Hast  getten  t'  bag  ? '  asked  one  of  the  others. 

*  Nay,  there  were  no  sacking  about  it.  I  just  tolled  Williams 
I'd  had  enough.' 

^  Well,  I'm  reet  glad,  Eppy,'  said  his  father.  *  I've  said  nowt, 
but  I  ne'er  cared  for  it.  I'm  noan  agen  play-acting  and  music, 
but  they're  an  illfavourt  lot  as  goes  yon.  And  tha  doesna  want 
t'  brass,  for  th'art  noan  married,  and  tha  collects  nowt.' 

The  rest  of  the  company  assented  with  a  sigh,  as  they  thought 
of  the  books  they  should  like,  and  the  cases  they  could  buy  if 
they  only  had  the  money. 

*  I've  done  wi'  it  now,  ony  road,'  responded  Eppy,  and  passed 
into  the  back  kitchen  to  look  for  a  little  supper.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished  the  others  had  all  dropped  off,  and  &ther  and 
son,  after  a  little  more  talk  about  what  had  happened  at  the 
theatre,  said  good-night  and  went  their  ways  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  half-past  twelve ;  the  mills  of  Chadgate  had  just  loosed ; 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  clatter  of  iron-bound  clogs  over 
the  pavement,  as  an  eager  tide  of  shawled  women  and  men, 
grimy  with  oil  and  cotton  fluff,  set  down  the  long  street  to  the 
river.  Among  them  was  Epicurus  Wynn,  large-framed  and 
vigorous.  He  strode  along  by  himself  with  his  usual  dreamy 
and  abstracted  look ;  but  before  he  reached  the  bridge  he  was 
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arrested  by  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  turning,  saw  that  it  was  the 
girl  he  had  dragged  out  of  the  music  hall  on  the  previous  evening. 
In  the  daylight  he  could  form  a  clearer  idea  of  her.  She  was 
tall  and  slight,  somewhat  pale  and  worn-looking :  but  you  forgot 
to  ask  whether  she  was  pretty  in  the  presence  of  the  intense  and 
spiritual  life  that  lit  up  her  face.  She  was  dressed  like  any  other 
mill  girl,  in  a  grey  shawl  that  covered  the  head  and  fastened  under 
the  chin,  and  she  spoke  with  a  directness  you  would  not  have 
expected  from  her  delicate  and  even  shrinking  appearance,  but 
which  was  far  removed  from  the  audacity  of  her  class. 

*  What's  thy  name,  young  man  ?    I  want  to  pray  for  thee.' 

*  I  doubt  it'll  be  ony  use,  but  I'm  called  Epicurus  Wynn.' 

*  Epicurus  ? ' 

*Aye.  It  were  my  feyther's  doing.  He's  a  Secularist  and 
had  me  christened  after  an  owd  philosopher,  as  he're  fond  on.' 

*  He'll  suffer  for  it  some  day.     And  art  tha  a  Secularist  ?  * 
*Aye.     I  go  wi'  my  feyther.      I  reckon  tha'll  do  no  good 

praying  for  me.' 

^  Tha  knows  nowt  about  that.  Eh,  lad  !  come  to  some  of  our 
meetings !  Tha's  got  a  soul  to  be  saved  whether  tha  likes  it  or 
not.  Come  and  hear  the  Lord's  word !  Has  tha  ever  tried  to 
live  wi'  Christ,  and  lam  what  He  can  give  thee  ? ' 

She  spoke  roughly  enough,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
exaltation  of  her  voice  that  thrilled  strange  fibres  in  Eppy.  He 
had  been  touched  the  night  before,  and  now  he  turned  things 
over  a  little  in  his  mind  and  slowly  answered,  *Th'art  reet 
enough  there,  lass.  I've  ne'er  tried  religion.  I'll  come  and  hear 
what  you've  got  to  say.  But  I  tell  thee  fairly,  I'm  a  Secularist, 
and  make  nowt  o'  t'  Bible.  I've  towd  thee  my  name — whaVs 
thine  ? ' 

*  Norah  Kerby,'  she  answered,  looking  him  almost  defiantly  in 
the  face.     *  Michael  Kerby 's  my  father.' 

^  Eh,  lass ;  but  tha's  a  hard  time  of  it,  I  reckon ! ' 
Michael  Kerby  was  a  notorious  character  in  Chadgate,  a  prize 
fighter  in  his  youth ;  he  was  now  a  kind  of  dog  and  pigeon 
fancier,  and  having  worn  one  wife  to  death,  was  married  again  to 
a  woman  who  was  his  master,  and  in  her  own  way  as  evil  as 
himself. 

*  He  has  given  me  strength  for  it,'  said  Norah.  *  The  troubles 
of  this  world  are  little  things  if  they  bring  you  to  Him.' 

*  Well,  I  must  be  going,'  he  said  now,  for  their  ways  parted ; 
<  but  111  cpme  to-neet,' 
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So  ibat  evening  when  he  had  finished  his  tea  and  washed 
himself,  Eppy  went  off  to  the  Salvation  Army  barracks,  a  barn- 
like wooden  structure,  not  far  from  his  old  haunt,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  been  a  theatre  itself  till  the  growing  prosperity  of 
Chadgate  had  demanded  a  larger  building.     When  he  entered,  it 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  curiously  mixed  crowd.    Round  the  door 
was  a  group  of  idle  young  men  and  girls  who  had  come  to  scoff, 
and  who  rushed  out  at  intervals  with  an  explosion  of  laughs  and 
shouts.    Young  people,  too,  mainly  predominated  on  the  bare 
benches,  the  boys  sheepish,  the  girls  very  wakeful,  with  a  set  look 
on  their  faces  that  was  meant  to  indicate  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 
Here  and  there  was  a  comfortable-looking  dame,  who  liked  her 
religion  strong ;  but  there  was  also  a  fair  leaven  of  middle-aged 
folks,  weary-eyed  and  worn,  who  were  faithfully  and  earnestly 
striving  to  tread  the  narrow  way.     At  the  farther  end  of  the 
room  was  a  small  platform,  with  a  bare  handrail  at  the  edge,  and 
from  this  elevation  a  young  man,  whom  Eppy  knew  a  little,  was 
preaching  with  a  fierce  intensity,  that  lost  its  effect  from  its 
unvarying  dead-weight  of    emphasis.     Eppy   remembered  him 
now  as  the  leader  of  the  little  band  of  Salvationists  in  the  music 
hall,  and  marvelled  much,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  this  last  stage 
in  his  strange  career.     George   Howarth's    boyhood   had  been 
embittered  by  a   slight  lameness,  which  cut  him  off  from  the 
sports  and  companionship  of  other  boys  of  his  age.     His  strong 
nature  had  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  though  he  had  been  forced 
to  leave  school  for  the  mill  at  a  very  early  age,  he  had  toiled  at 
night  schools  and  evening  classes,  till  he  had  at  last  obtained  a 
place  as  usher  in  a  private  school  in  London.     But  he  very  soon 
found  the  life  intolerable ;  the  boys  mocked  his  accent,  the  other 
masters  alternately  sneered  at  him  and  patronised  him,  which  he 
resented  still  more,  and  finally,  after  one  outburst  of  passionate 
temper,  he  was  dismissed  without  any  prospect,  or,  indeed,  desire, 
of  another  such  situation.     He  came  back  to  Chadgate  hopeless, 
and  resumed  his  work  at  the  mill,  a  soured  man,  who  saw  nothing 
but  injustice  in  the  world,  everywhere  the  wicked  man  flourishing, 
and  he  himself  condemned  to  a  life  he  had  once  risen  above. 
Almost  at  once  he  sank  into  gloomy  dissipation,  from  which  he 
had  been  rescued  by  the  Salvation  Army,  to  throw  the  whole  bitter 
strength  of  his  nature  into  their  religion,  witri  its  hard  dogmas 
and  fierce  anticipations  of  a  futare  retribution. 

Eppy's  attention  wandered ;  he  found  little  in  the  discourse  that 
appealed  to  him  in  any  way;  and  he  was  soon  lost  in  remembrances 
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of  other  very  diflferent  scenes — concerts  and  plays  he  had  enjoyed 
in  that  room  in  old  days.  But  his  interest  was  fixed  when  Norah 
Kerby  came  on  to  the  platform  to  speak.  She  advanced  to  the 
railing  without  a  trace  of  self-consciousness,  her  bonnet  hung 
from  her  arm,  so  showing  a  Idopely  coiled  mass  of  black  hair,  which 
only  increased  the  fi-agility  of  her  appearance.  Entirely  absorbed 
in  her  message,  she  at  once  began  to  speak — 

* "  Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden." ' 
We  need  hardly  continue ;  it  was  not  her  words,  it  was  the 
far-away  look  in  her  great  eyes  which  seemed  to  fill  with  a  vision 
not  granted  to  the  rest,  the  appealing  conviction  in  hej'  voice, 
that  thrilled  Eppy  like  a  strain  of  profoundest  melody,  and  made 
him  think  that  after  all  there  might  be  something  in  religion  to 
which  his  father  was  blind,  as  he  was  deaf  to  the  music,  where  he 
himself  found  his  keenest  delight.  And  when  at  the  close  she 
asked  that  the  peace  of  Grod  and  the  blessing  of  Christ  might 
descend  on  one  soul  who  had  come  among  them  that  night,  and 
entreated  their  prayers  for  the  brother  who  was  still  outside  the 
fold,  he  was  touched  by  a  sense  of  an  all-embracing  love  that  he 
had  never  known  before,  for  sincere  and  deep  as  was  the  affection 
between  his  father  and  himself,  it  was  stoically  unemotional,  and 
knew  no  tendernesses  of  word  or  deed.  As  they  walked  home 
together,  he  promised  Norah  to  come  again,  and  after  awhile 
became  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  meetings.  But  he  grew  no 
nearer  to  getting  religion  ;  he  would  be  carried  away  by  the  spell 
of  Norah's  preaching,  but  when  that  was  over,  his  placid  tempera- 
ment, cautious  from  early  training,  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
turgid  doctrines  of  the  army.  What  he  did  come  i<x  was  Norah 
herself,  and  he  went  about  with  her  till  it  was  generally  said  that 
*Eppy  Wynn  and  yon  Salvation  lass  o'  Kerby's  were  keeping 
company.' 

They  talked  little  of  love  or  the  future,  but  a  very  tender 
understanding  was  growing  up  between  them,  only  marred  by 
Norah*s  anxiety  that  Eppy  should  enrol  himself  in  their  ranks 
and  his  reluctance  to  satisfy  her  by  any  such  pious  fiction.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  such  a  little  thing  compared  with  her  love,  that 
he  was  drifting  in  that  direction,  when  he  was  arrested  by  his 
fether.  They  had  just  been  taking  tea  together,  and  Eppy  was 
getting  ready  to  go  out,  when  his  father  said  : 

*  Th'art  going  a  good  deal  to  them  meetings  nowadays.  Art 
bound  to  turn  Salvationist  ? ' 

*  Nay,  I  can't  say  as  I  am.' 
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'  It's  yon  lass  0'  Kerby's,  then,  th'art  after  ? ' 

'  Aye,  I  were  going  to  tell  thee  when  I  got  a  quiet  chance. 
We've  made  it  up  wi'  one  another.' 

^  I've  heard  tell  o'  what  were  going  on.  I  could  ha'  wished 
she  coom  of  a  better  stock,  but  a  man  mun  do  for  hissel'  i'  these 
things.     She  seems  a  likely  lass  for  aught  I  know.* 

*  I'll  be  bringing  her  to  see  thee  some  day.' 

'Aye,  do.  Mebbe  she'll  lam  as  an  owd  Secularist  isn't  t' 
devvil  hissel'.  But  what  art  tha  boun'  to  do.  T'  Army  '11  noan 
let  yon  go  in  a  hurry,  and  thee  a  Secularist.  Art  tha  going  to 
let  'em  convert  thee  ? ' 

'  I've  noan  thowt  much  about  it.  Mebbc  I  shall ;  itil  noan 
matter  much  t'  once  we're  wed.' 

^Tha'll  noan  be  Jesse  Wynn's  lad  if  tha  does.  Tha'U  be 
telling  a  downright  lee,  and  that  isn't  t'  road  wi'  Secularists,  and 
I  doubt  wi'  Salvationists  either.  If  tha  does,  tha'll  ha'  trouble  to 
the  end  o'  thy  days,  aye,  and  deserve  it  too.  Thee  be  straight 
wi'  thysel'  and  t'  lass  too,  and  t'  Salvation  Army  can  go  where  it 
likes,  but  tha'll  be  o  reet.' 

*  Well,  I  reckon  there's  summat  i'  what  tha  says ;  I'll  be  think- 
ing about  it.' 

As  Eppy  walked  off  he  considered  his  position,  and  it  became 
abundantly  clear  to  him  that  he  must  tell  no  lies  about  his  beliefs), 
whatever  trouble  and  pain  might  ensue. 


CHAPIER   III. 

It  was  well  that  Eppy  had  been  roused  by  his  father's  question- 
ings, for  that  night  a  decision  was  forced  upon  him,  and  without 
any  faltering  he  was  able  to  take  the  course  approved  by  his  better 
judgment.  For  some  time  George  Howarth  had  been  painfolly 
watching  the  companionship  of  Norah  and  Eppy ;  he  had  never 
explicitly  told  himself  that  he  loved  her,  but  he  had  always  con- 
sidered there  was  a  peculiar  tie  between  Norah  and  himself,  as 
beings  set  apart  from  the  rest  by  their  sorrows,  who  alike  sought 
in  religion  refuge  from  the  evil  of  the  world.  And  was  this  divine 
soul,  who  seemed  to  him  little  lower  than  one  of  the  angels,  was 
she  to  be  entrusted  to  an  open  scoffer,  a  blind  and  self-satis&ed 
denier  of  God  ?  With  his  whole  strength  he  would  combat  this 
last  daring  scheme  of  the  devil's,  and  preserve  so  precious  a  being 
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for  Christ's  work  upon  earth.  He  had  little  hope  somehow  of 
success,  still  less  did  he  expect  to  gain  anything  for  himself;  the 
world  had  come  to  seem  a  strife  mostly  given  over  to  the  Evil 
One,  where  the  reward  was  not  promised  for  victory,  but  for  battle 
at  all.  His  early  forebodings  met  with  little  response  from  the 
others,  who  only  saw  in  Eppy  a  likely  addition  to  the  flock ;  while 
some  warnings  he  had  ventured  to  address  to  Norah  herself  had 
been  treated  with  clear-sighted  indignation  that  laid  bare  to  him 
his  jealousy.  But  Eppy  had  been  coming  regularly  to  their 
meetings  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  was  still  unwilling  to  profess 
himself  a  convert,  indeed,  had  several  times  declined  to  join  them 
when  directly  invited,  so  that  Howarth  found  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  other  officials  that  he  should  be  forced  publicly  to 
decide  for  or  against  them.  They  could  not  do  without  Norah, 
for  to  her  preaching  they  owed  much  of  their  success,  but  they 
could  not  imagine  Eppy  leaving  her,  and  they  tasted  in  antici- 
pation the  triumph  that  would  be  theirs,  when  the  son  of  that 
notorious  atheist  Jesse  Wynn,  should  openly  join  them.  The 
little  community  had  a  kind  of  private  meeting  every  Friday,  to 
discuss  their  personal  affairs ;  that  evening  it  had  been  whispered 
about  that  Eppy  Wynn  was  to  be  compelled  to  declare  himself, 
so  that  when  the  ordinary  business  was  over  everyone  waited  in 
their  seats.  There  was  a  slight  pause  of  silent  expectation  and 
then  one  of  the  older  members  rose  to  speak,  for  Howarth  had 
thought  it  better  that  he  himself  should  appear  in  the  matter  as 
little  as  possible.  He  was  a  fluent  windbag  of  a  man,  who  was 
somewhat  jealous  of  the  success  of  Norah*s  preaching,  and  would 
not  at  heart  have  been  sorry  to  see  her  go. 

*•  It  has  fallen  upon  me  as  spokesman  for  the  officers  of  the 
Salvation  Army  here  stationed  at  Chadgate  to  perform  a  disagree- 
able duty.  But  we  have  all  something  of  that  sort  to  do,  and  it 
is  the  Lord's  will  that  we  should  not  go  about  to  escape  it.  ^^  See 
that  ye  refuse  not  him  who  speaketh."  Folks  are  saying,  Epicu- 
rus Wynn,  as  you  are  keeping  company  wi'  Norah  Kerby,  that's  an 
officer  i'  this  Army  and  given  up  to  carrying  the  banner  of  the 
Lord ;  while  from  all  as  we  hear  you  are  no  better  than  one  of  the 
lost,  an  atheist  and  a  freethinker.  Now,  in  the  Army  o'  the  Lord 
there's  no  place  for  facing  both  ways,  will  tha  come  and  wash  in 
His  blood  and  be  saved,  or  will  tha  go  forth  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness. Norah  Kerby  mun  ha'  nowt  to  do  wi'  Secularists  and  that 
sort,  so  tha  mun  either  join  us  or  go.' 

Norah  started  up  indignantly :  *  Thee  mind  thy  own  businesSi 
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Thomas  Fletcher,  and  meddle  noan  wi'  other  folks.  As  long  as  I 
do  my  work  right  for  t*  Army,  what's  tha  got  to  do  wi'  me  and 
Epicuras  Wynn  ? '  Eppy  too,  said,  *  I  come  here  and  listen  to 
your  preaching,  I  live  a  quiet  life  and  say  nowt  agen  yo.  Thee 
bother  noan.'  A  little  excited  talking  and  whispering  had  begun, 
for  opinions  were  divided,  but  it  settled  down  again  to  intense 
stillness,  when  Howarth  reluctantly  got  up,  finding  that  his  inter- 
ference was  necessary,  so  much  had  Fletcher  created  sympathy  witli 
the  lovers.  As  he  walked  down  the  platform  he  caught  a  glance 
of  swift  indignation  from  Norah,  but  it  only  inspired  him  to  his 
task  with  a  sad  dignity,  that  in  his  Master's  cause  he  should  be 
misinterpreted  by  her  for  whom  he  was  most  earnestly  striving. 

*  Brothers  and  sisters !  Captain  Fletcher  has  not  spoken 
perhaps  the  wisest  words,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  us  all 
to-night,  and  we  must  bear  with  one  another.  Norah  Kerby — you 
are  one  of  the  Lord  s  chosen  servants,  whom  He  has  blessed 
abandantly  with  the  means  of  salvation,  will  you  now  turn  back 
from  the  work  ?  Remember  that  in  His  hands  you  have  been  an 
instrument  for  leading  many  into  the  right  way,  will  you  forsake 
Him  now  to  follow  after  vain  desires  ?  Epicurus  Wynn  !  Come 
in  unto  us  and  we  will  rejoice  over  you ;  accept  Christ,  and  great 
shall  be  your  reward  both  here  and  hereafter !  Come  and  save 
your  soul,  aye,  and  hers  too !  The  choice  lies  before  you,  one  or 
the  other,  for  he  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us  ! ' 

He  spoke  slowly  and  painfully,  with  an  obvious  struggle  that 
lent  a  weighty  earnestness  to  all  his  words,  so  that  everyone 
followed  breathlessly  and  waited  the  issue  in  awe-struck  silence. 
To  some  devouter  natures  there,  the  stillness  seemed  only  man's 
hush,  while  the  great  adversaries  fought  out  their  ancient  battle 
over  a  soul  that  was  present  with  them,  and  in  all  sincerity  they 
cast  their  unspoken  prayers  into  the  scale.  Norah  sat  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands ;  long  before  she  had  learnt  the  bitter 
lesson  that  in  renunciation  of  self  lay  the  only  true  peace ;  must 
she  then  deny  herself  this  new  joy  that  had  clothed  her  life  with 
such  passionate  beauty  ;  her  heart  revolted  from  the  cruelty  of  it 
all,  but  the  still  voice  seemed  to  plead  within,  *Deny  all  and 
follow  me ! ' 

At  last  Eppy  rose — *Tha's  asked  me  a  straight  question, 
George  Howarth,  and  tha  shall  have  a  straight  answer.  I'd  a 
been  fain  to  come  here  and  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  but  I 
cannot  be  a  joined  member.  I'll  tell  you  all  fairly,  I  make  little 
iDore  o'  religion  now  than  t'  first  time  I  came.     And  if  I  mun  go, 
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I  D4un  go.  But  I'  8*  ne'er  give  up  Norah  Kerby  for  any  Salvation 
Army !  Good  neet,  friends ! '  and  he  stolidly  marched  down  the 
hall. 

His  action  relieved  the  tension  and  an  instant  clamour  arose ; 
a  few  calling  on  him  to  remain,  but  some  were  already  denouncing 
him,  and  the  general  feeling  was  strong  against  him.  He  reached 
the  door  and  turned  once  more  to  look  at  Norah,  when  she  sprang 
up — *  You've  turned  him  out  and  I'm  going  too !  His  ways  shall 
be  my  ways.' 

Before  anyone  could  attempt  to  withstand  her,  she  had  passed 
through  them  all  and  joined  him.  Out  into  the  night  they  went 
together,  alone  and  content. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  work  was  over  at  noon,  so  Eppy 
went  off  as  soon  as  he  could  to  take  Norah  for  a  walk.  She  met 
him  at  the  comer  of  the  street  where  she  lived,  timidly  happy, 
with  a  truant  feeling  of  snatching  a  forbidden  joy,  for  her  Satur- 
day afternoons  had  hitherto  been  spent  with  the  Salvation  Army. 
Eppy  knew  well  what  a  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  him,  and  strove 
hard  to  so  wrap  her  round  with  tenderness  that  she  should  forget 
her  loss.  He  was  never  demonstrative,  but  there  was  a  placid 
light  of  love  in  his  looks,  a  pleased  watchfulness  in  little  things, 
that  placed  her  in  a  charmed  atmosphere  of  affection,  as  sweet  as 
it  was  unwonted  to  Norah.  They  climbed  the  long  road  behind 
the  town,  and  wandered  away  among  the  solitary  moors ;  great 
sweeps  of  brown  grass  and  heather,  broken  by  green  patches  of 
rushes,  luxuriating  round  some  bright  little  pool  of  water.  But 
that  day  all  the  desolation  was  lost  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  they 
walked  on  and  on,  the  wide  spaces  and  the  stillness  only  drew 
tbem  more  closely  together  and  enfolded  them  more  completely 
in  the  presence  of  each  other's  love.  They  paused  at  last,  and  sat 
down  where  the  crest  of  the  hill  broke  into  weather-beaten  crags. 
The  broad  plain  of  Lancashire  lay  before  them,  but  towns  and 
factories  were  lost  in  the  golden  altemoon  haze,  only  pierced  here 
and  there  by  the  gleam  of  a  distant  sheet  of  water. 

For  some  time  they  were  silent ;  then  Eppy  began  to  sing  old 
Northcountry  ballads  with  his  full  bass  voice.  Tenderly  he  dwelt 
on  the  airs  that  he  knew  so  well,  till  the  music  and  the  love  and 
the  quiet  afternoon  seemed  all  fused  in  one  passionate  feeling.    It 
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loosened  all  Norah's  pent-up  emotions,  her  soul  went  longing 
through  the  misty  distances  before  her,  till  the  intense  delight 
turned  to  tears,  and  she  clung  to  him  sobbing — 

*  Oh !  Eppy,  Eppy  !  I'm  too  happy  I  I'm  sore  afraid  I'm  setting 
too  much  on  myself.     It  can't  last ! ' 

He  comforted  her  tenderly.  *  Eh,  lass !  Th'art  fretting  thyseP 
over  much.  Tha's  had  a  weary  life  so  far,  but  we'll  mend  all  that. 
If  thy  Grod  made  us.  He  made  the  happiness  for  us  too.  As  long 
as  we  love  one  another  we  need  trouble  noan  about  aught  else.' 
And  he  kissed  her  and  soothed  her  till  she  was  quiet  again.  After 
awhile  he  got  out  the  basket  they  had  brought,  and  they  had 
their  little  meal  together  with  smiles  and  contentment.  Then 
they  walked  on  again,  and  got  back  to  Chadgate  in  the  dusk,  Eppy 
serene  and  confident  in  the  future,  and  she,  too,  trusting  wholly 
in  him,  and  putting  away  her  vague  fears  of  the  transience  of  all 
earthly  joys.  On  Sunday,  Eppy  went  for  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  they  had  another  walk  together,  and  came  back  to  have  their 
dinner  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  father.  Eppy  had 
been  a  little  troubled  about  this  meeting  between  Norah  and  his 
father,  but  his  fears  were  set  at  rest  once  he  saw  them  together, 
for  they  were  both  too  genuine  and  too  human  to  care  much  about 
differences  of  opinion,  and  Jesse  Wynn's  heart  warmed  to  the 
fragile  girl  who  had  suffered  so  much  and  striven  so  nobly,  and 
who  had  now  given  up  for  his  son's  sake  all  that  had  been  most 
precious  in  her  life.  And  if  Eppy  had  loved  his  father  before,  his 
affection  took  a  warmer  turn  as  he  watched  the  old  man  tenderly 
busying  himself  about  Norahj  and  waiting  upon  her  with  a  grave 
politeness,  that  he  learned  from  the  sincerity  of  his  own  well- 
meaning.  Norah  was  very  soon  at  home,  and  insisted  on  helping 
them  with  their  housework,  gently  rallying  them  on  their  man's 
contrivances,  and  so  identifying  herself  with  the  place  that  Eppy's 
heart  went  out  to  the  day  when  she  should  be  esitablished  there 
for  good.  He  played  his  violin  and  sang  for  them ;  his  father 
brought  out  the  choicest  treasures  of  his  collection,  and  in  the 
evening  was  moved  to  tell  them  something  of  Eppy's  mother,  she 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well  and  lost  so  early,  who  had  long  since 
left  him  but  a  memory  that  still  summed  up  the  best  he  had 
known  upon  eaith.  Thus  the  evening  wore  away  in  quiet  hap- 
piness, so  that  Norah's  wayworn  spirit  found  for  once  a  peaceful 
haven  of  rest.  She  forgot  the  troubles  that  were  past,  forgot  her 
vague  mistrust  of  the  future,  forgot  her  painful  vision  of  the  path 
of  sorrows,  in  the  encircling  sweetness  of  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NoRAH  awoke  the  next  morning  in  a  dall  and  heavy  mood,  the 
inevitable  reaction  of  her  emotional  nature  from  the  happiness  of 
the  night  before.  The  world  seemed  very  grey  and  cold  as  she 
went  off  to  the  mill,  and  there  she  was  unable  to  forget  herself  in 
her  work,  but  only  grew  more  and  more  oppressed  by  the  weary 
monotony  of  the  labour  and  the  noise  and  clatter  around  her. 
And  when  on  her  way  back  at  noon  she  did  not  find  Eppy  at  his 
usual  comer,  waiting  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  with  her,  the 
tears  almost  came  with  the  sudden  forlorn  feeling  that  rushed  on 
her.  At  home  things  bore  heavily  on  her  burdened  spirit.  Their 
dinner  was  seldom  anything  else  than  a  scene  of  squalid  discom- 
fort, and  that  momiug  Michael  Kerby  had  been  drinking,  and  was 
sullenly  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  who  had  managed  with  difficulty 
to  extricate  him  from  the  public-house.  In  the  midst  of  it  all, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  small  and  grimy  youth  pushed  his  head  in, 
and  enquired  if  Norah  Kerby  lived  there.  Norah  rose  and  went 
to  the  door,  and  received  from  him  a  soiled  little  note. 
*  It's  fro'  Eppicurius  Wynn,  as  works  at  Langley's.' 
She  opened  it  eagerly,  not  without  some  bitter  remarks  from 
her  stepmother,  and  read  with  dismay : — 

^  I've  had  to  go  away  sudden  this  morning  to  Birmingham  with 
some  machinery.  It's  a  job  as  none  of  t'  others  can  tackle,  and 
Langley  said  as  there  were  nobbut  me  for  it  and  I  mun  go.  I'm 
fair  sad  at  heart  to  leave  thee  just  now,  but  keep  up,  lass,  and  if 
tha  wants  ought  just  go  up  to  my  father's.  I've  telled  him  to 
keep  an  eye  on  thee,  and  he'll  be  lookiog  thee  up  afore  long.  I 
reckon  I'll  be  back  by  Saturday,  but  I'll  be  sending  thee  my 
address  to-night,  so  a3  tha  can  write  and  let  us  know  how  th'art 
getting  on.  *  Thy  loving 

<  Eppy.' 

It  was  almost  too  much,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  the  others 
Norah  could  not  have  restrained  her  tears.  As  it  was  she  sat 
silent,  and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  bitter  heartache  of 
loneliness  that  had  taken  possession  of  her.  She  went  through 
her  afternoon's  work  in  a  dazed,  mechanical  way,  and  came  home 
again  with  nothing  else  to  do  than  brood  over  her  trouble,  for  she 
hSid  no  longer  the  Army  to  go  to,  and  there  was  no  Eppy  to  take 
her  away  and  comfort  her,  so  she  sat  alone  and  desolate  in  the 
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house,  weaving  sorrow-laden  dreams  of  the  future.  She  tried  to 
read  but  to  no  purpose.  Her  only  books  were  the  Bible  and  a  few 
religious  works,  and  for  the  first  time  E>he  could  find  no  comfort  in 
them :  she  seemed  to  have  put  away  these  things  for  Eppy's  love 
— they  spoke  only  of  renunciation  and  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
desires.  At  last,  when  it  was  getting  late,  Mrs.  Kerby  returned, 
dragging  in  her  husband,  who  by  this  time  had  drunk  himself 
into  a  besotted  condition,  that  was  oblivious  of  all  things.  She 
herself  had  been  drinking,  and  was  rating  him  furiously  for  his 
behaviour,  but  as  he  sprawled  on  the  settle,  neither  caring  nor 
hearing  what  she  said,  her  temper  took  another  turn,  and,  folding 
her  arms,  she  began  to  rock  furiously  in  her  chair,  and  bemoan 
herself  of  her  husband  and  everything  connected  with  her.  The 
rapid  rocking,  the  incessant  moaning  flow  of  reproaches,  soon 
became  an  intolerable  torture  to  Norah's  sensitive  mood,  so  that 
at  last  she  rose,  and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  her  stepmother's 
shoulder,  asked  if  she  could  do  anything  for  her.  This  changed 
the  current  of  Mrs.  Kerby's  ¥rrath :  she  had  at  last  something  to 
deal  with  that  was  capable  of  feeling :  she  struck  Norah  fiercely 
in  the  face,  and  started  up  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  foul  lan- 
guage. Norah  shrank  shuddering  into  a  comer,  while  her  step- 
mother poured  out  her  accumulated  hatred  for  the  girl,  whose 
quiet  ways  had  long  been  a  silent  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the 
household.  At  last  the  infuriated  woman,  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
of  madness  by  the  effects  of  drink  and  passion,  rushed  again  at 
the  unoffending  girl,  and  drove  her  with  blows  and  execrations 
from  the  house.  None  of  the  neighbours  were  aroused — quarrels 
were  only  too  frequent  at  the  Kerby's  to  be  worth  attending  to — and 
Norah  found  herself  alone  in  the  street  without  a  home  for  the 
night.  It  was  getting  dark  too,  and  the  chill  wind  was  just  turn- 
ing to  rain,  but  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief,  almost  of  gladnesp, 
that  she  turned  away,  and  pped  through  the  deserted  streets, 
hatless  and  shawlless  as  she  was,  to  Jesse  Wynn's.  There  she  was 
confident  of  finding  both  shelter  and  comfort,  so  that  her  heart 
turned  almost  sick  with  dismay  when  she  found  the  house  all  dark 
and  empty.  She  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked.  She  knocked 
again  and  again,  till  it  was  clear  that  no  one  was  within.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait  about  till  he  returned.  But  the 
weary  minutes  seemed  interminable  :  would  he  never  come  back  ? 
Sometimes  she  crouched  into  the  doorway  for  shelter,  sometimes 
she  wandered  up  and  down  the  dark  street  to  get  warm,  beaten 
by  the  wind  and  the  rain,  but  hardly  heeding  it  in  the  desolate 
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feeling  of  being  utterly  forsaken  that  had  crept  over  her.  For 
Jesse  Wynn  had  not  thought  that  Norah  would  need  him  so  soon, 
and  had  gone  off  for  a  crack  with  an  old  collector  friend,  where  he 
was  staying  later  and  later,  little  dreaming  that  the  occasion  had 
come  which  both  he  and  Eppy  had  dreaded.  At  last  twelve  o'clock 
struck,  and  as  each  note  came  floating  on  the  wind  the  very  bit- 
terness of  despair  settled  down  on  Norah :  she  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
his  return,  and  tried  to  think  what  was  left  for  her  to  do.  She 
remembered  two  old  sisters,  members  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who 
she  knew  would  take  her  in  for  the  love  they  had  always  borne 
her.  Slowly  and  sadly  she  turned  away,  for  to  leave  that  house 
seemed  like  parting  with  Eppy  and  his  love,  and  dragged  wearily 
across  the  town  to  her  friends,  almost  too  numbed  and  helpless 
to  be  able  to  arouse  them.  They  forgot  their  surprise  at  her 
miserable  condition  in  their  sorrow  and  pity,  and  would  not  let 
her  talk,  but  comforted  her  and  made  much  of  her,  and  after 
awhile,  when  she  had  managed  to  eat  something  and  grow  a 
little  warmer,  they  got  her  to  bed.  The  last  thing  one  of  them 
said  was — 

^  Don't  fret,  lass  !  Tha  mun  take  it  all  as  sent  from  the  Lord 
to  lead  thee  back  to  Him.' 

Norah  was  too  exhausted  to  sleep,  but  tossed  wearily  through 
the  long  night,  turning  over  the  terrible  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  words  that  she  had  last  heard  were  true.  Had  she  not 
been  following  the  imaginings  of  her  own  heart  and  forsaken  the 
Lord,  and  had  He  not  sent  this  trouble  upon  her  in  very  kindness, 
to  lead  her  back  into  the  right  way  ?  The  great  temptation  had 
come  to  her  as  to  many  another,  and  she  had  now  to  decide,  not 
as  before  on  the  passionate  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  during 
the  solemn  hours  that  remained  before  the  day,  whether  she 
would  cling  to  her  own  desires  or  leave  all  and  follow  Him.  She 
remembered  the  young  man  with  great  possessions  who  turned 
away  exceeding  sorrowful ;  but  what  was  his  sorrow  to  her's,  who 
was  bidden  to  cast  away,  not  riches,  but  love  ?  So  the  night  wore 
away  in  the  conflict,  but  the  conviction  ever  deepened  that  she 
must  practise  the  lesson  she  had  been  learning  her  whole  life 
through  :  in  self-renunciation  alone  lay  peace—  there  alone  could 
she  And  firm  ground  amidst  the  confused  whirl  of  feelings  that 
beset  her.  So  when  one  of  the  sisters  came  to  see  her  in  the  grey 
dawning,  she  said — 

*  I  have  given  it  all  up,  and  I'm  coming  back  to  you;'  and 
then,  utterly  worn  out,  fell  into  a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep. 
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When  she  awoke  she  was  too  worn  and  bruised,  both  in  body 
and  spirit,  to  do  anything  bat  lie  there  in  languor,  touchingly 
grateful  for  every  little  attention  that  was  paid  her.  The 
sisters — two  simple  and  devout  women,  who  had  grown  to 
regard  Norah  almost  as  a  prophetess  come  on  earth  again — 
hastened  to  inform  the  Army  of  her  return.  One  or  two  of  the 
officers,  who  loved  her  too  well  to' wish  her  any  more  sufferiug, 
thought  in  their  hearts  that  she  had  been  tried  enough,  and 
would  have  been  content  to  let  her  marry  Eppy,  but  they  were 
borne  down  by  George  Howarth's  vehement  opinion.  He  saw 
nothing  but  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  Jesse  Wynn's 
absence  on  the  preceding  night.  Norah  must  be  preserved  for 
the  service  of  God,  for  what  was  her  present  pain  compared  with 
the  loss  of  her  soul  ?  It  was  a  hard  doctrine  they  felt  for  the 
sorely-burdened  girl,  but  they  consented  to  do  their  utmost  to 
keep  her  to  her  determination,  and  to  prevent  Eppy  winning  her 
back.  It  was  also  agreed  that  she  should  not  return  to  Michael 
Kerby'g,  but  continue  to  live  with  the  sisters,  and  then  Howarth 
went  to  talk  it  over  with  Norah. 

It  was  evening  when  he  arrived,  and  she  was  sitting  up,  too 
weary  to  think,  and  content  to  be  soothed  by  the  love  and  tender- 
n'ess  of  those  around  her.  She  could  not  help  a  little  shudder 
as  he  came  in :  he  reminded  her  too  keenly  of  the  struggle  to 
come.  The  peace  and  rest  were  only  for  a  time — to-morrow  or 
tlie  next  day  she  would  be  well  again,  and  with  the  renewal  of 
the  old  desires  would  come  the  old  strife.  She  was  prepared  to 
take  up  her  burden  ;  need  he  be  so  anxious  to  bind  it  on  at  once  ? 
One  of  the  sisters,  who  had  some  idea  of  what  was  coming,  sat 
with  Norah  and  held  her  hand,  feeling  that  she  would  be  thankful 
for  even  this  mute  sympathy.  They  talked  awhile  on  indifferent 
matters,  and  then  Howarth  turned  to  his  purpose,  speaking 
with  pained  directness,  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  and 
sorrow. 

*  It  makes  my  heart  sad  to  see  thee  L'ke  this,  Norah,  but  for 
thy  soul's  sake  I  m  glad.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth. 
Norah  Kerby,  I,  who  am  not  worthy,  am  become  the  lord's  mes- 
senger charged  to  tell  you  that  you  take  His  yoke  upon  you.  It*s 
a  bitter  task  for  thee,  but  He  will  give  you  strength.  Think  of 
those  that  have  trodden  the  strait  path  before  you — at  the  end 
is  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while.  Norah  was  still  too  weak 
to  fully  appreciate  what  lay  before  her,  and  it  was  very  coldly. 
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with  no  rapture  of  self-denial,  and  yet  with  no  longings  towards 
the  past,  that  she  spoke  at  last — 

<  I  shall  do  my  best.  But  it'll  be  hard — hard !  You  must 
tear  with  me  sometimes.' 

Nothing  else  was  said,  and  George  Howarth  left  ihe  room 
awed  by  the  humility  of  that  beautiful  soul.  His  was  a  painful 
religion,  but  in  his  heart  he  arraigned  his  Master  for  laying  so  sore 
a  burden  on  one  who  so  little  needed  such  a  trial. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  next  day  a  vague  report  reached  Jesse  Wynn  that  Mrs.  Kerby 
had  turned  Norah  out  of  the  house,  and  with  much  distress  he 
guessed  she  must  have  come  and  found  him  absent.  In  the 
evening  he  went  to  the  Kerby's,  but  beyond  finding  that  Norah 
had  indeed  gone,  his  enquiries  resulted  in  nothing  but  abuse  of 
himself  and  his  son.  Nor  could  he  hear  of  her  from  anyone  else, 
lill  at  last  he  met  George  Howarth,  who  he  suspected  would 
l^now  all  about  her.     He  went  straight  to  the  point. 

*  Some  o'  yo  Salvation  folk  have  got  hold  o*  Norah  Kerby  ?  * 
*Well?' 

*  Nobbut  that  I  want  to  see  her,  that's  all.' 

*  You  can't.' 

*  Can't  ?  This  is  a  free  country,  I  reckon.  She's  noan  o* 
thine.     She's  going  to  marry  my  lad  Eppy.' 

*  Jesse  Wynn,  you  have  grown  old  in  iniquity,  and  trained  up 
your  son  to  follow  in  the  same  paths :  know  that  Norah  Kerby  is 
a  servant  of  the  Lord's,  and  consorts  no  more  with  atheists  and 
unbelievers.' 

*  Sithee,  George  Howarth,  I'm  an  owd  mon  now,  as  tha  says, 
that's  done  thee  mony  a  good  turn  i'  thy  time,  and  knows  more 
about  thee  and  thy  ways  than  tha  thinks.  It  isn't  for  the  likes 
o'  thee  to  be  calling  me  names.  I  know  thy  sort  likes  to  be  little 
God  Almightys  and  manage  other  folk's  business  for  them,  but 
who  art  tha  to  come  between  a  lad  and  a  lass  as  loves  one 
another  ?  * 

^  Who  am  I  ?    A  humble  instrument  of  God's  will.' 

*  Humble  be  damned !  Let's  ha'  no  more  o'  that  cant.  I 
know  thee,  George  Howarth,  for  t'  proudest  toad  as  ever  trod 
these  streets,  aye,  and  one  o'  t'  blackest-hearted  too.  But  tha 
may  go  thy  ways ;  tha'U  find  tha's  ma(}e  a  nji^t^k^  this  time ! ' 
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With  all  bis  old  indignation  against  the  professors  of  religion 
rekindled,  and  angry  too  that  he  should  have  given  them  such  an 
opportunity  for  their  schemes,  Jesse  Wynn  went  home  and  wrote 
Eppy  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened,  entreating  him  to 
get  back  as  soon  as  possible,  for  only  he  could  set  things  right 
again. 

It  was  several  days  before  Eppy  could  finish  his  work,  but  as 
soon  as  he  returned  he  sought  out  George  Howarth.  They  stood 
silent  a  minute  or  two  when  they  met,  for  each  felt  the  struggle 
had  begun  in  earnest,  and  braced  himself  to  win  the  first  move  in 
the  game.     Then  Eppy  spoke — 

'  Tha  knows  what  I'm  come  for  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

*  Art  tha  going  to  tell  me  where  Norah  Kerby  is  ? ' 
*No.' 

Eppy'd  anger  blazed  out  at  last.  ^  Bemember,  she's  mine  and 
not  thine !  After  whattha's  been  through  tha'rt  noan  fit  to  touch 
her  hand,  let  alone  come  between  her  and  me ! ' 

The  taunt  struck  home,  but  though  for  half  a  minute  Howarth 
hardly  managed  to  contain  his  passion,  he  rose  above  it. 

'  For  my  sins  I  shall  have  to  answer  to  my  Maker,  not  to  you.* 

Eppy  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  given  his  adversary 
an  advantage,  so  he  cooled  down  again  and  went  on  quietly — 

^  And  does  tha  think  tha  can  go  on  like  this  ?  If  there's  any 
keeping  her  shut  up,  there's  a  newspaper  and  police  as'U  see  to 
it.  Tha  may  as  well  make  up  thy  mind  to  one  thing — I'll  see 
yon  lass  and  have  it  out  wi'  her,  if  I  have  to  fetch  her  out  o'  one 
of  your  meetings.  Tha'  knows  well  enough  that  she'll  bother  noan 
about  thee  nor  t'  Army  neither  if  she  wants  to  speak  to  me.' 

Howarth  gloomily  recognised  that  this  was  true,  and  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  concede  a  point,  and  let  him  see  Norah 
now,  while  she  was  fresh  in  her  self-devotion.  So  he  thought  a 
little,  then  looked  up  and  said — 

*  Come  here  to-morrow  night  and  you  shall  see  her.  But  don't 
suppose  there's  any  compulsion  from  me  or  anyone  else :  it's  God's 
doing,  who  is  not  wilUng  to  lose  one  of  His  elect.' 

*  God  and  t'  devil  seem  much  alike  i'  thy  religion ! '  was  all 
Eppy  said  as  he  went  away. 

When  Norah  was  told,  she  refused  to  let  anyone  be  with  her 
when  Eppy  came.  She  felt  strong  enough  to  need  no  protection 
against  herself,  and  a  third  person  would  only  hinder  a  perfect 
understanding  between  thepi.     It  was  pot  th^t  she  had  lost  her 
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love,  but  *put  away  self  had  been  the  one  guiding  line  to  which 
she  had  been  able  to  cling  during  the  strained  thinking  of  the 
past  week,  and  the  very  hunger  of  her  desire  for  Eppy  only  made 
its  renunciation  seem  more  necessary. 

»She  had  been  reading  the  Bible  to  calm  her  agitation  when  he 
came  in,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  him  she  passed  silently  through  the 
great  struggle.  She  wavered  only  a  moment,  and  his  cause  was  lost 
before  he  said  a  word.  He  came  to  her  with  outstretched  hands — 

*  Eh !  I'm  fain  to  see  thee  again,  Norah  !  What's  this  they're 
telling  me  about  thee  ? ' 

*  Eppy,'  she  said,  putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulder  and  look- 
ing him  wistfully  in  the  face,  *  tha  must  learn  to  do  without  me.' 

'  Nay,  lass,  I  can't  do  that !     What's  set  thee  against  me  ?  * 

*  I  were  wrong  ever  to  think  of  marrying  thee.  I'm  the 
Lord's  servant  and  must  follow  Him.' 

*  If  tha  loves  me  tha  can  follow  the  Lord  without  leaving  me.' 

*  Tha  knows  I  love  thee,  and  always  shall.  But,  Eppy,  marry- 
ings  and  givings  in  marriage  are  not  for  me.  I've  the  sins  of 
others  to  take  on  me  besides  my  own.' 

*I  can't  do  without  thee,  lass!'  he  almost  cried;  *tha's  let 
them  overpersuade  thee  to  this.  Tha  can't  mean  to  punish  me 
80  because  I  were  out  o'  t'  road  t'  other  night.' 

*Nay,  Eppy,  it's  naught  as  tha's  done,  nor  anything  that's  been 
said.  It's  God  Himself  has  shown  me  the  right  way.'  They  stood 
silent  for  a  little  while  and  looked  at  one  another,  then  she  began 
again — *  Eppy,  Eppy  !  if  tha  could  only  learn  His  righteousness, 
I  could  be  happy  for  ever  and  ask  no  more  i'  this  world  ! ' 

*  Leaving  me's  noan  t'  road  to  make  me  believe.  I  can  make 
naught  of  a  God  that  puts  this  trouble  between  u?.' 

*  It's  for  tha  good  of  us  both,  Eppy ;  the  good  of  us  both  !  It's 
shown  me  where  my  duty  is.' 

*  I  cannot  see  it,  lass !  If  tha  loves  me,  tha's  a  duty  to  me 
and  thysel'.  I  shall  never  give  thee  up,  Norah.  Tha's  told  me 
tha  loves  me ! ' 

His  passion  mastered  him,  and  he  took  her  gently  in  his  arms. 
She  rested  there  a  moment,  forgetting  everything,  but  it  was  only 
for  an  instant,  and  she  suddenly  tore  herself  away. 

*  Eppy,  tha  must  go,'  and  her  face  seemed  lit  up  with  the 
exaltation  of  her  purpose.  *I  am  not  for  thee — I  have  given  my- 
self to  God.' 

He  looked  at  her  a  little,  as  if  to  realise  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
then  turned  away  without  another  word  and  left  the  room. 
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•  CHAPTER   Vir. 

NoBAH  had  won  her  victory,  but  it  left  her  dazed  and  stricken,  so 
tjii^t  she  escaped  at  once  from  everyoDe  and  tried  to  find  forget- 
£ulness  in  sleep.  The  next  day  or  two  were  the  same,  the  glow 
had  faded  away,  and  she  was  full  of  regrets  and  resentments  at 
the  sacrifice  she  had  forced  upon  herself,  overshadowed  too  by  a 
terrible  doubt,  that  it  had  all  been  in  vain,  and  that  Eppy  was 
right  when  he  rejected  so  cruel  a  God,  But  on  the  third  day 
she  roused  herself,  went  back  to  her  work  and  threw  herself  into 
the  cause  of  the  Army  with  new  eagerness ;  if  she  had  given  her- 
^If  to  God,  as  she  had  said,  let  her  then  be  about  her  Master's 
business,  and  she  would  have  no  time  for  these  weaknesses.  The 
majority  of  the  Salvationists  felt  a  vulgar  self-satisfaction  at  her 
i^tum,  and  congratulated  themselves  that  such  activity  had  been 
sfived  for  the  cause ;  but  a  few,  whose  love  made  them  more  keen- 
sighted,  saw  how  she  was  wearing  herself  away,  and  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  unless  it  were  lightened  before 
Ipng.  Amongst  them  was  George  Howarth,  who  grew  daily  more 
gloomy.  Norah  was  further  from  him  than  ever,  for  she  seemed 
to  mistrust  him  the  more  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  separating 
her  from  Eppy ;  he  had  saved  her  soul  indeed,  but  likely  enough 
at  the  cost  of  her  life,  and  involuntarily  he  accused  his  God  of  a 
cruelty  no  religion  could  explain.  Meanwhile  Norah  was  preach- 
iag  with  a  passion  and  fervour  she  had  never  attained  before ;  the 
Army  flourished  exceedingly,  for  people  came  from  far  and  near 
tp  hear  this  slight  girl,  who  seemed  almost  to  have  withdrawn 
herself  from  earth,  so  much  did  the  spiritual  radiance  within 
shine  through  its  earthly  dress.  Every  night  a  little  band  of 
converts  would  come  to  enrol  themselves,  strong  men  trembling 
and  sobbing  with  their  awakening,  wild  profligates  and  hardened 
women,  who  heard  in  Norah  the  very  voice  of  God.  Once  in  the 
fall  tide  of  her  inspiration,  she  caught  sight  of  Eppy's  earnest, 
wistful  face  at  the  back ;  she  faltered  a  moment  and  almost  broke 
down,  but  rose  above  herself  again,  and  never  more  entirely  than 
on  that  evening  did  she  draw  her  hearers  with  her  to  the  heights 
and  depths  of  her  emotion,  as  she  reasoned  with  them  of  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  to  come.  She  had  conquered  once  again,  but 
at  a  terrible  cost;  the  next  day  she  was  really  ill,  and  though 
she    was  about   again   almost    at  once,   it    was  with  lessened 
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power,  that  she  strove  to  make  up  for  by  more  unremittiDg 
exertions.  Eppy  could  not  help  coming  to  hear  her,  though  he 
hated  the  Salvation  Army  as  the  cause  of  all  his  misery ;  it  was 
the  only  way  of  seeing  Norah,  and  at  times  the  longing,  only  to 
look  upon  her  face,  was  too  much  for  him.  To  ordinary  observers 
he  was  not  changed,  a  little  more  silent  perhaps,  a  little  more 
engrossed  in  his  work,  and  less  interested  than  usual  in  the  things 
around  him,  while  you  might  have  detected  anew  and  mournful  ten- 
derness in  the  way  he  caressed  his  dog  or  lifted  up  a  child  who  had 
fallen  in  the  street.  He  would  forget  himself  among  his  machinery 
during  the  day,  though  now  and  then  he  would  throw  himself 
back  and  open  his  arms  with  a  hidden  sigh,  as  the  memory  re- 
turned of  what  he  had  lost,  and  at  night  he  would  dream  for 
hours  over  his  violin  and  only  arouse  himself  for  a  chat  with  his 
father.  Jesse  Wynn  was  very  sad  at  heart,  and  watched  over  his 
son  with  womanly  tenderness ;  he  felt  painfully  how  impotent  he 
was,  and  while  he  admired  the  way  Eppy  bore  up,  something  of 
his  old  bitterness  against  religion  came  back,  when  he  thought 
of  its  effect  on  these  two  young  lives. 

One  Sunday  night  they  were  talking  together,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  girl  entered,  whom  Eppy  remembered  as  belonging 
to  the  Salvation  Army. 

*  Does  Epicurus  Wynn  live  here  ?  * 
'  Aye.    \Miat  then  ? ' 

<  Th'art  wanted.' 

*  What  for  ?  '  he  enquired. 

*  Norah  Kerby  wants  thee;  she's  dying!'  and  the  girl  burst 
into  tears.  Both  men  started  up  at  once,  Eppy  went  to  put  on 
his  coat,  he  just  shook  hands  with  his  father,  for  neither  of  them 
could  say  anything,  and  went  out  with  firm-set  face  to  meet  the 
end.  On  their  way  through  the  town,  the  girl  managed  between 
her  sobs  to  tell  him  a  little  of  what  had  taken  place.  Norah  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  on  the  Tuesday  before  had  broken 
down  entirely,  so  that  they  had  at  last  become  alarmed  and  sent 
for  a  doctor.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  had  turned  savagely  on 
them  and  demanded  why  he  had  not  been  called  before,  for  it 
was  evident  to  him  that  he  was  powerless,  and  that  she  could  not 
live  uiany  weeks.  The  end  was  coming  sooner  than  even  he  had 
expected ;  her  intense  spirit  had  fretted  through  its  frail  tenement, 
and  once  she  had  given  way  she  failed  rapidly,  for  it  was  only  by 
mere  force  of  will  that  she  had  kept  up  so  long.  That  evening 
she  felt  death  near  at  h(ind  and  had  asked  to  see  Eppy  again » 
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She  lay  propped  up  in  bed,  and  the  bare,  oold  room  took  a  new 
haggardness  from  the  pallor  of  her  face.  It  was  the  same  face 
Eppy  had  always  loved,  but  the  lines  were  bitten  deeper,  the  high 
forehead  seemed  more  prominent,  and  the  eyes  moved  and  flashed 
with  an  added  brilliancy,  Eppy  could  say  nothing  when  he 
entered,  but  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside,  overborne  by  a  great 
wave  of  passionate  feeling ;  she  also  was  too  weak  and  distressed 
to  speak,  but  dumbly  tried  to  comfort  him  by  stroking  his  hair 
with  her  thin  hand. 

*  Don't  sorrow,  lad,  for  me,'  she  said  at  length.  '  There's  no 
more  trouble  for  me  now ;  it's  thee  that's  left  behind  in  the  world 
that's  got  it  all  to  bear.'  Her  words  loosened  the  load  that  seemed 
crushing  Eppy,  and  he  broke  down  entirely  into  a  fit  of  tears  that 
only  died  down  into  great  inarticulate  sobs  and  heavings.  He 
kissed  her  once  or  twice,  but  he  had  few  words  for  his  grief;  silent 
at  all  times,  she  would  understand  him  best  now  when  he  said 
nothing.  He  told  the  people  round  her  that  he  meant  to  watch 
with  her  through  the  night,  and  they  respected  the  depth  of  his 
affliction  and  left  the  two  together.  She  was  too  enfeebled  to 
talk,  and  always  clasping  Eppy's  hand  slept  by  snatches  through 
most  of  the  night,  but  now  and  then  she  would  say  a  few  words. 

*  I  think  they  might  have  let  us  love  one  another.  I  fear  I  were 
wrong,  Eppy,  and  iha  wert  right.  There's  room  in  the  heart  for 
both  man's  love  and  God's  love.' 

These  were  the  last  words  she  said ;  the  solemn  light  of  dawn 
had  just  touched  her  face,  when  she  looked  again  at  Eppy,  and 
in  that  look  the  end  came,  and  the  eager,  wearied  soul  found  rest 
at  last. 

It  was  a  little  while  after  this  that  George  Howarth  entered 
the  room;  his  great  affliction  had  burnt  away  all  anger  from 
Eppy's  mind,  he  only  rose  and  pointed  at  the  still,  silent  form. 
Howarth  made  no  protestations,  but  turned  away,  and  Eppy  was 
alone  once  more. 

A.  D.  Hall. 
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Hosts  and  Guests. 


AMONG  the  pleasures  of  life  a  very  high  place  must  be 
assigned  to  giving  and  receiving  hospitality,  to  sharing 
as  hosts  with  sympathetic  friends  the  ampler  means  which  we 
may  possess,  to  contributing  as  gaests  social  qualities,  good 
spirits,  bright  conversation,  and  the  charms  of  song,  which  add 
the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  to  the  grosser  materials 
of  social  gatherings. 

But  as  in  all  pleasures  there  must  be  discrimination  between 
higher  and  lower,  between  the  ephemeral  and  the  lasting,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  analyse  the  forms  to  be  observed,  the  risks  to  be 
avoided,  as  host  or  as  guest.  The  commonplace  phrase  ^  entertain- 
ing company '  has  a  real  meaning.  The  first  point  is  to  avoid  boring 
or  being  bored.  If  we  collect  a  party  at  dinner,  for  the  brief  time  of 
two  or  three  hours,  we  are  bound,  as  hosts,  to  make  such  a  selection 
of  guests  that  they  will  amuse  each  other  and  ourselves :  we  are 
boand,  as  guest?,  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  the 
general  amusement. 

Much  more  important  are  these  considerations  in  the  case  of  a 
party  invited  to  pas  j  some  time  in  a  country  house ;  and  how  much 
more  difficult  are  they  to  accomplish  ! 

In  feudal  times  the  hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  from 
the  Sovereign  down  to  the  smallest  baron,  exceeded  anything 
which  in  the  present  time  we  can  easily  form  a  notion  of. 
Westminster  Hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William  Kufus,  and 
might  sometimes  perhaps  be  not  too  large  for  his  company.  It 
was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that  he 
strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay,  or  rushes  in  the 
season,  in  order  that  the  knights  and  squires  who  could  not  get 
seats  might  not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  sat  down  on 
the  floor  to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said 
to  have  entertained  every  day,  at  his  manors,  thirty  thousand 
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people ;  and  though  the  number  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
it  must  have  been  very  great  to  admit  of  such  exaggeration.  *  A 
hospitality  nearly  of  the  same  kind  was  exercised  not  many  years 
ago  in  many  diflferent  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,'  writes 
Adam  Smith  in  the  last  century. 

The  hospitality  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  contemptible 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Boyal  Jubilee  or  a  Golden  Wedding, 
many  thousands  are  invited  and  feasted,  when  relations,  friends, 
neighbours,  dependents  have  their  due  share  of  the  good  things 
and  good  feelings  of  hosts. 

The  characteristic  of  the  present  day  is  the  great  variety 
of  entertainment*  There  are  hunting,  shooting,  fishing  guests ; 
cricket  meetings,  lawn  tennis  gatherings,  musical  meetings,  gar- 
den parties,  breakfasts,  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  dances,  drums, 
amateur  theatricals,  each  and  all  requiring  preparations  of  the 
most  elaborate  kind  by  the  intending  hosts,  and  the  subor- 
dinates who  carry  out  the  details,  from  the  sending  out  of  the 
invitations  to  the  welcoming,  the  entertaining,  and  the  speeding 
the  guests. 

To  men  and  women  of  cultivated  tastes  and  refined  habits, 
whose  lives  are  in  great  part  spent  in  towns,  the  stay  at  a  great 
country  place,  the  home  for  generations  of  birth  and  breeding, 
has  an  inexpressible  charm.  The  exquisite  gardens,  the  conser- 
vatories, the  rare  shrubs,  the  ancestral  trees,  the  deer  park,  the 
elastic  turf-drives  so  picturesque  and  varied,  the  taking  exercise 
in  agreeable  society  and  exhilarating  air,  are  all  fresh  sources 
of  pleasure.  Within  doors  are  well-warmed,  well-lighted  suites 
of  drawing-rooms;  a  library  where  both  light  and  standard 
literature  are  found,  where  the  newest  books  of  reference  may 
be  consulted  and  the  oldest  have  their  place  on  the  shelves; 
the  picture  gallery  with  historical  portraits,  as  well  as  specimens 
of  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Dutch  masters ;  the  spacious  diniog- 
room,  where  there  is  no  crowding  of  chairs ;  the  fine  plate,  the 
Dresden  china,  the  lovely  flowers  and  foliage  plants,  the  varied 
breakfast  dishes  and  scones,  the  ample  lunch  and  the  dainty 
dinner,  with  the  perfectly  trained  staff  of  domestics.  What 
a  delightful  contrast  to  small  rooms,  inferior  cooks,  and  clumsy, 
servants!  Nor  must  we  omit,  among  the  out-of-doors  objects 
of  interest,  the  model  farm,  with  pedigree  shorthorns  aifd 
*  dexter  kerrie?,'  the  dairy  fitted  up  with  Dutch  tiles,  the  cream 
from  a  '  separator,'  the  fairy  pats  of  butter,  so  unlike  margarine, 
mixture  and  sky-blue  milk.    The  stables,  full  of  high-spirited,* 
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well-maQoered  horses  for  draft  or  saddle,  the  carriages  of  every 
Buse  and  form,  not  excluding  a  sledge.  All  these  appurtenances 
of  a  fully  equipped  country  house  form  an  exhibition  of  their 
own.  But  the  chief  attraction  must  always  be  the  gracious  and 
thoughtful  hostess,  who  has  a  smile  for  every  one,  an  instinctive 
perception  of  wants  and  wishes,  an  indefatigable  power  of  putting 
guests  on  good  terms  with  themselves,  and  a  store  of  vivacity  to 
light  up  dull  pauses  and  turn  aside  dangerous  allusions.  She 
must  conceal  her  disappointment  when  the  guest  who  was  to  be 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  gathering  cannot  keep  his  promise  to 
come,  when  the  weather  spoils  the  garden  party  or  the  picnic, 
when  the  ladies  are  all  cross  because  the  men  are  away  with  gon 
or  rod  or  hounds ;  or,  most  trying  of  all,  when  the  private 
theatricals,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  are  wrecked  by 
green-room  squabbles. 

*  It  is  desirable,'  writes  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  *  that  what  the  rich 
and  great  expend  on  enjoyment  should  really  contribute  to  enjoy- 
ment ;  in  libraries,  and  works  of  art,  pictures,  sculpture  and 
engravings,  a  rich  house  cannot  be  too  rich,  and  the  house  of  an 
educated  gentleman  should  no  more  be  without  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  or  Kaphael,  in  one  form  or  another,  than  without 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.'  We  add  that  to  have  guests 
and  friends  who  appreciate  art  and  books  must  add  greatly  to  en- 
joyment. Sir  Henry  Taylor  bears  witness  to  the  grace  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner  which  distinguish  the  aristocracy,  but  speaks  of 
fashionable  society  when  compared  with  aristocratic  society  as 
characterised  by  some  inferiority  of  tone,  even  in  its  higher 
walks ;  in  its  lower,  it  can  hardly  be  called  anything  else  than 
vulgar. 

In  these  days  of  easy  access  to  distant  counties,  it  often 
happens  that  guests  who  fit  perfectly  into  one  circle  oflFer  them- 
selves to  another,  just  when  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place, 
only  because,  on  their  way  to  or  from  Scotland  or  the  Land's  End, 
it  is  convenient  to  group  their  visits.  In  such  cases  guests  are 
bound  to  make  themselves  doubly  agreeable,  and  to  submit  to  a 
smaller  share  of  the  good  things  provided  than  if  they  had  been 
especially  asked.  '  Only  once  during  all  these  visits  have  I  been 
taken  in  to  dinner  by  a  gentleman '  is  the  frequent  plaint  of  a 
girl  who,  after  all,  was  self-invited, 

*  What  can  I  find  to  amuse  me  in  this  gathering  ? '  says  an 
elderly  guest ;  *  only  boys  and  girls  who  talk  and  think  of  lawn 
tennis  and  the  winner  of  the  tournament.' 
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*  Yes,  I  did  get  my  rubber ;  but  my  partner  never  answered 
my  signals,  and,  but  for  his  always  holding  honours,  I  should,'  &c. 

*  Pony ! '  said  a  little  girl,  a  guest ;  *  you  call  that  a  nice  pony  ? 
I  call  it  grovelling ! ' 

*  Luncheon  over ! '  says  a  man  who  would  start  at  twelve  for 
a  three  hours'  walk.  ^  Oh,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  beer  and  some 
bread  and  cheese.' 

*  Very  sorry,  sir,'  says  footman,  *  but  the  butler  has  the  key, 
and  he  is  out.' 

*  What  a  beastly  house ! '  the  hostess  just  contrives  to  hear. 
But  grumbling    or    ungrateful    guests    either   mend   their 

manners  or  cease  to  be  guests.  The  education  of  life  is  always 
going  on  in  some  form,  with  its  rewards  and  penalties,  and  other 
people*s  houses  and  ways  teach  self-control  and  self-denial. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  adjusted  is  that  of  temperature. 
We  know  Mrs.  Carlyle's  sufferings  from  unlighted  fires  and  hard* 
hearted  housemaids  at  a  great  house.  We  know  instances  of 
conjugal  happiness  being  destroyed,  not  by  incompatibility  of 
temper,  but  of  temperature.  We  know,  too,  the  languor  that 
steals  over  the  most  brilliant  company  when  the  supply  of  oxygen 
is  exhausted. 

As  there  are  some  houses  where  artificial  light  is  required  all 
the  year  round,  there  are  many  which  require  artificial  heat  all  the 
year  round  ;  but  not  the  heat  of  pipes,  water,  or  air,  but  of  a  brisk 
wood  fire,  which  ventilates  as  well  as  warms.  Hot-water  pipes  not 
only  do  not  ventilate,  they  distribute  bad  air,  and  too  often,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  pipes,  they  distribute  the  germs  of  fever. 
Fixed  baths  and  fixed  washing-stands  should  never  be  placed  in 
bedrooms ;  and,  other  considerations  apart,  a  guest  on  hand  with 
typhoid  fever,  even  if  caught  at  the  preceding  vi^it,  is  undesirable. 

A  virtue  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  hosts  or  guests  is 
punctuality.  Let  all  the  hours  of  meals  or  meetings,  of  starting 
by  carriage  or  train,  for  pleasure  or  business,  be  known  beforehand 
and  be  adhered  to.  A  very  slight  effoit  is  required  to  do  this, 
and  a  very  great  advantage  is  obtained.  It  is  easy  to  adjust  our 
movements  to  punctuality  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  many  persons 
who  depend  on  fixed  hours  to  adjust  the  service  we  ask  from 
them  to  capricious  or  reckless  unpunctuality. 

An  important  change  has  taken  place,  within  our  memory,  in 
the  length  of  time  visitors  are  expected  to  stay,  and  an  invitation 
for  three  or  four  days  is  much  more  common  than  one  for  ttree  or 
four  weeks.    The  old  habit  of  spending  a  month  in  another  man's 
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house  is  now  obsolete,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  very 
old  bachelor  friend  of  the  family. 

The  duration  of  visits  must  remain  a  delicate  point,  best 
met  by  the  host  fixing  it  when  issuing  the  invitation.  Extreme 
intimacy  or  an  unforeseen  emergency  may  warrant  a  guest's  saying, 
*  Will  you  let  me  stay  another  day,  or  a  few  days  ? '  but  rarely 
should  this  request  be  made.  Vague  invitations  are  a  mistake 
oi  the  part  of  hosts;  they  often  cause  embarrassment  on  one 
side  and  mortification  on  the  other.  These  invitations  may  be 
well-meaning,  but  certainly  are  weak-minded.  A  vast  amount  of 
grumbliDg  would  be  avoided  if  all  invitations  were  for  a  definite 
time.  It  often  happens  that  a  vague  invitation,  or  some  friendly 
remark  not  really  intended  for  an  invitation,  is  thrown  out ;  weeks 
and  months  elapse ;  the  careless  words  are  forgotten  on  one  side, 
but  carefully  remembered  on  the  other ;  the  would-be  guests  recall 
them ;  the  reluctant  hosts  feel  annoyed  at  ^  So-and-so  *  offering  a 
visit,  perhaps  at  an  inconvenient  time ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  that 
neither  host  nor  guest  enjoys  the  few  days  spent  together ;  the 
host  has  been  to  blame  rather  than  the  guest. 

Among  the  incidents  of  country-house  life  which  sometimes 
embarrass  guests  are  the  gratuities  to  servants;  there  can  hardly 
be  a  tariff  for  tips,  and  the  pur^e  of  the  giver  has  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  recipient.  A  modest  gratuity  to  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  where  that  functionary  is  part  of  the 
household — to  the  footman  in  small  houses — is  due  from  every 
gentleman.  The  keeper  expects  a  *fee,'  and  murmurs  and  bears 
in  mind  if  those  who  have  gold  to  give  dole  him  out  silver.  But 
a  gentleman  will  always  feel  it  unbecoming  to  obtain  by  sheer 
bribery  the  best  place  in  a  large  battue,  or,  indeed,  to  offer  a  bribe 
on  any  occasion 

A  helpful  housemaid  or  tire-woman  will  deserve  her  tip ;  but 
ladies  must  bear  in  mind  that  '  maids  '  do  not  offer  their  services 
to  their  mistresses'  guests,  and  ladies  who  travel  without  their 
own  maids  should  not  expect  or  require  much  help,  either  in 
dressing  or  packing,  or  brushing  muddy  skirts. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  parties  that  servants  are  in 
the  receipt  of  suitable  wages,  and,  when  engaged,  are  not  told 
that  their  wages  are  to  be  enhanced  by  a  system  of  tips. 

Between  the  railway  station  and  the  hospitable  mansion  there 
is  a  space  of  greater  or  less  ground  to  be  traversed  by  fly  or 
omnibus  and  not  all  hosts  have  it  in  their  power  or  inclination 
to  fetch  their  guests.     It  is  well  to  know  beforehand  what  the 
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arrangements  are  to  be,  and  some  hosts  add  a  notice  on  the 
subject :  *  Carriages  to  be  had,  on  such  and  such  terms,  by  writing 
to  innkeeper  or  station-master,  diKtance  so-and-so.'  As  guests 
may  bring  servants  and  must  bring  luggage,  the  conveyance 
of  their  impedimenta  is  of  supreme  importance.  ^  I  can  easily 
walk,'  says  an  active  woman ;  *  my  boxes,  maid,  and  man  can't.' 

For  boxes  there  must  be,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  In  paying  visits, 
the  standard  of  dress  in  the  most  sumptuous  house  and  in  the 
most  simple  has  to  be  consulted,  and  several  kinds  of  dress 
brought.  The  maid  must  bring  her  more  modest  portmanteau ; 
and  the  man,  knowing  that  at  some  houses  it  is  expected  that  guests 
bring  their  own  blacking  and  shoe-brushes,  has  an  extra  box  con- 
taining these.  In  old  days  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  fourgoii 
for  servants  and  luggage,  and  nowadays  an  omnibus  or  series  of 
flies  must  be  ordered  in  advance  if  the  party  is  a  large  one,  or  if 
the  requirements  of  a  small  party  are  large. 

In  France  the  host  and  hostess  think  themselves  bound  not 
to  lose  sight  of  their  guests  after  the  late  breakfast  at  which  they 
meet.  This  is  an  irksome  arrangement  for  all  parties.  In  this 
island  the  liberty  of  the  subject  prevails,  and  there  is  a  tacit 
understanding  that,  after  our  earlier  breakfast,  everyone  can  do  as 
he  pleases — read,  walk,  or  work — the  hosts  counting  on  some 
leisure  for  their  own  duties  or  occupations.  The  afternoon  is  the 
time  for  drives  or  long  walks.  Unfortunately,  in  some  houses,  a 
Jate  luncheon-hour  curtails  the  afternoon,  and  this  in  the  winter 
months,  the  very  months  when  most  country-house  ]^)arties  take 
place.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  hosts  used  to  start  so  late  for 
the  Sunday  afternoon  walk,  that  he  always  said,  *  We  ought  to  be 
armed  with  lanterns.' 

The  question  of  hours  is  not  an  easy  one  to  adjust.  Very  late 
dinners,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  carry  with  them  sitting  up  late, 
getting  up  late,  and  crowding  breakfast  and  luncheon  into  close 
proximity,  and  entail  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  the  household 
as  well  as  wastefulness ;  but  the  curfew  is  out  of  date,  and  so  is 
the  adage : 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  risei 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise^ 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
smoking-room,  but  the  habit  of  adjourning  there  after  the  ladies 
have  retired  is  universal.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  after-dinner 
fittings  of  our  ancestors.     The  liveliest  sallies,  the  most  piquant 
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stories,  are  said  to  be  reserved  for  that  symposium.  There  is  a 
distinctive  garb,  the  embroidered  smoking  gown  and  cap,  not  less 
elaborate  than  the  tea  gown  of  the  weaker  sex,  though  the  bever* 
age  is  said  to  be — no  doubt  a  calumny — brandy  and  soda-water. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  qualifications  for  the 
social  intercourse  which  is  the  raisan  (Fetre  of  a  great  part  of 
country-house  life  is  a  power  of  conversation — of  polished  con- 
versation, be  it  remembered,  not  mere  tittle-tattle,  not  inelegant 
extracts  from  the  day's  newppaper,  not  crude  or  careless  utter- 
ances as  to  things  in  general  from  our  own  point  of  view,  not  ill- 
directed  allusions  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  It  is  usual  to 
sneer  at  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  ^Peerage'  or  the 
*  Landed  Gentry,'  but  it  would  be  well  to  learn  the  ramifications 
of  the  pedigree  of  our  hosts  or  guests,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of 
allusions  which  give  ofience,  or  of  awarding  the  wrong  precedence. 
I  am  so  conscious  of  my  own  want  of  authority  to  deal  with  con- 
versation, that  I  shall  borrow  the  words  of  the  master  mind  on 
that  subject — Lord  Chesterfield — *  Imitate  with  discernment  and 
judgment  the  real  perfections  of  the  good  company  into  which 
you  may  get ;  talk  often,  but  never  long ;  tell  stories  seldom, 
and  absolutely  never  but  when  they  are  very  apt  and  very  short ; 
take  rather  than  give  the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in ;  avoid 
as  much  as  you  can  argumentative  conversations ;  above  all  things 
and  upon  all  occasions  avoid  speaking  of  yourself.  Form  yourself 
with  regard  to  others  upon  what  pleases  you  in  them ;  avoid  loud 
laughter  and  those  tricks  of  fingers  or  feet  which  are  the  result  of 
.  ill-bred  shyness.  Bear  in  mind  that  vulgar  and  ill-chosen  words 
will  deform  the  best  thoughts ;  seek  for  the  best  words  and  think 
of  the  best  terms.  Never  yield  to  the  temptation  of  exposing  other 
people's  inaccuracies  or  defending  your  own.* 

After  being  told  what  is  not  conversation,  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  either  sex  may  well  ask  what  is  so ;  the  answer  is  somewhat  vague : 
cultivate  your  mind  and  your  memory,  wait  in  patience  for  the 
opportunity  of  showing  that  you  too  are  familiar  with  the  subject 
discussed,  that  you  can  add  a  detail,  verify  a  quotation,  or  remove 
a  doubt.  Never  omit  to  show  courtesy  to  silent  or  neglected 
guests :  you  can  thus  lessen  their  isolation,  relieve  the  cares  of 
your  hostess,  and  in  doing  so  exercise  your  own  conversational 
gifts.  The  graces  and  gifts  of  conversation  are  a  tempting  subject 
to  dwell  on ;  but  in  these  remarks  we  attempt  to  deal  rather  with 
the  relations  of  hosts  and  guests,  and  to  those  we  will  now  revert-. 

Besides  the  hospitality  of  country  houses  are  other  modes 
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and^  forms  not  less  befittiDg  to  hosts  or  welcome  to  guests. 
There  are  jachts  which  give  balmy  sleep  and  renewed  appetite, 
not  only  to  their  owners,  but  to  successive  friends  who  on  land 
have  lost  the  power  to  sleep  or  eat.  There  are  club  trains  to  the 
sunny  South,  by  which  may  travel  not  only  the  millionaire  but  his 
college  friend,  whose  waning  power  of  work  is  renewed  or  stimu- 
lated by  the  holiday  his  own  slender  purse  could  not  afford.  There 
is  the  rich  old  London  bachelor  who  invites  his  country  friends 
in  the  season  to  be  his  guests  at  an  hotel;  he  suggests  the 
exhibitions  they  shall  visit  in  a  morning,  the  theatres  they  shall 
go  to  in  an  evening — always  as  his  guests — and,  if  health  and 
tastes  permit,  he  accompanies  or  escorts  them.  The  imagination 
and  the  means  of  a  rich  man  or  woman  can  find  plenty  of  ways  of 
adding  to  their  own  enjoyment  that  of  being  host  or  hostess,  and, 
in  passing  from  the  position  of  host  to  guest,  will  find  something 
to  alter,  to  copy,  or  to  modify. 

There  is  a  modest  hospitality  as  well  as  a  munificent  one.  The 
small  vicarage,  the  seaside  villa,  with  its  two  or  three  or  even 
one  spare  room,  can  offer  fresh  air  and  friendly  if  homely  up- 
putting  hospitality,  with  little  luxury  and  no  ostentation.  So 
can  the  small  town  house,  where  the  temporary  absence  of  a  son 
or  daughter  makes  a  spare  room,  and  the  country  cousin  is 
asked  up  to  see  the  park  and  the  pictures,  to  attend  a  Monday 
Pop,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  new  ideas  and  topics  for  rustic  consump- 
tion— and  between  the  very  great  and  the  very  modest  forms  of 
welcome  there  are  many  intermediate  gradations. 

The  best  guest  is  the  one  who  conforms  with  the  least  apparent 
effort  to  the  ways  of  the  house ;  and  this  faculty  is  for  most  people 
only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  visits  and  a  varied  ex- 
perience of  what  may  be  called  the  vicissitudes  of  country-house 
life.  The  perfect  guest  should  demean  himself  as  if  the  hours 
and  arrangements  of  the  house  where  he  finds  himself  were  those 
of  his  own  choice,  and  not  hint  that  he  was  better  off  where  be 
stayed  last.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  men  make  rrore  com- 
fortable guests  than  women.  They  certainly  are  more  ready  to 
take  what  may  be  going  on.  They  do  not  require  breakfast  in  bed, 
or  the  services  of  the  housemaid  to  the  exclusion  of  her  other 
duties.  They  are  less  prone  to  repeat  in  one  house  the  domestic 
gossip  which  they  heard  in  another,  or  to  make  comparisons  of 
the  merits  of  their  hospitable  friends. 

We  reserve  for  the  last  some  allusion  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
selection  of  guests.     Only  to  the  very  largest  garden  party  is  it 
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possible  to  invite  all  our  acquaintances;  there  are  inevitable 
limitations  to  all  other  entertainments.  It  requires  great  skill  so 
to  select  from  acquaintances  and  neighbours  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence  and  creating  jealousy ;  and  it  needs  real  good  sense  and 
good  temper  to  submit  with  grace  to  being  left  out  or  to  being 
invited  to  the  less  exclusive  circle.  How  much  bitterness  is 
created  by  want  of  care  in  making  out  lists  for  invitations  by 
asking  people  who  are  dead,  or  who  have  never  been  bom,  by 
omitting  the  name  of  someone  who  had  a  just  claim  to  remem- 
brance, is  only  known  when  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  the  fault.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  record  one  conspicuous  instance  of  thought  and 
courtesy  by  a  great  lady.  She  had  carefully  gone  over  the  old 
list  of  guests  when  about  to  issue  invitations  for  the  first  party 
she  was  to  receive  as  hostess ;  she  then  asked  an  old  hxibitue  of 
that  brilliant  house  to  look  over  the  names  and  to  tell  her  if  any- 
one was  left  out  of  the  old  friends  of  her  father-in-law. 

Life  in  the  country  houses  of  Scotland,  especially  in  those 
months  which  have  been  happily  called  Hhe  holidays  of  the 
Highlands,'  has  a  peculiar  charm  scarcely  to  be  met  with  south 
of  the  Tweed.  There  is  a  greater  freedom  in  the  air ;  a  pleasant 
absence  of  conventionality.  The  visits  paid  are  usually  longer ; 
the  field-sports  are  more  varied  and  exhilarating ;  the  scenery  is 
more  impressive  than  the  gloom  of  an  English  park ;  the 
incidents  of  the  day  are  more  exciting.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  intermingle  any  personal  reminiscences  with  these  few  remarks 
on  the  hospitalities  of  our  friends  and  our  neighbours,  and  it 
would  be  invidious  to  refer  to  those  of  the  present  day.  But,  as 
long  as  memory  lasts,  who  that  witnessed  them  in  the  last 
generation  can  forget  the  exquisite  re6nements  of  Keir, 
the  unflagging  gaiety  of  Brahan,  the  widely- watered  shores  of 
distant  Skibo,  the  statelier  circles  of  Dunrobin,  Inverary,  or 
Minard,  »nd  the  cheerful  houses  of  Teviotdale  ?  Time  and  death 
have  swept  most  of  their  genial  hosts  away,  to  be  succeeded,  no 
doubt,  by  another  generation  of  not  less  courteous  hosts  and 
happy  guests,  whom  the  modern  facilities  of  travel  pour  into 
Scotland  every  autumn  in  increasing  numbers — sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  embarrassing  numbers,  for  the  Scotch 
hospitality  has  not  unfrequently  to  provide  for  self-invited 
visitors  to  an  extent  not  common  elsewhere. 

As  we  move  southwards  the  forms  of  reception  become  some- 
what more  rigid.  Set  parties  are  made  and  invited  beforehand. 
The  duration  of  the  visit  is   fixed  and  is  short.      And  as  we 
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approach  the  metropolis,  which  is  the  centre  of  English  social 
life,  the  tone  of  society,  even  in  country  houses,  is  influenced  by 
the  statesmen,  the  politicians,  the  lawyers,  the  artists,  and  the 
men  of  letters,  who  belong  not  so  much  to  the  country  as  to 
London.  Such,  for  many  years,  under  Lord  Shelbume  and  his 
more  distinguished  son,  the  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  were 
pre-eminently  Bowood,  and  Petworth  under  Lord  Egremont,  the 
resort  alike  of  all  that  was  best  and  most  brilliant  in  letters,  in 
the  arts,  and  in  statesmanship.  To  Cashiobury  and  the  Grove, 
Ijord  Essex  and  Lord  Clarendon  drew  a  stream  of  London  visitor.-*, 
interspersed  with  a  lively  foreign  element.  Even  Holland  House 
was  almost  a  country  mansion  in  Kensington  and  Strawberry 
Hill  at  Twickenham. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  great  lawyers  of  the  past.  Lord 
Wensleydale,  Lord  Kingsdown,  and  Lord  Westbury,  who  gathered 
round  them  at  Ampthill,  Torryhill,  and  Hinton,  a  cheerful  circle 
to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of  Westminster  Hall  and  Lincoln's 
Inn.  These  are  names  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  social 
memoirs  of  the  times,  and  will  be  read  by  another  generation, 
curious  of  the  country  life  of  their  ancestors  as  we  are  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Horace  Walpole. 

But  we  are  trenching  on  reminiscences  which  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  and  which  can  only  be  among  the  pleasures  of  memory. 

CiiFiSTiNE  G.  J.  Eef.ve. 
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Snails. 


T\0  the  casual  eye  there  are  few  creatures  more  unattractive 
than  the  common  snail.  His  slime  offends  our  sense  of 
cleanliness;  his  form  is  thoroughly  ungraceful,  and  lacks  the 
pretty  bands  of  colour  which  redeem  from  plainness  the  shells  of 
some  of  his  smaller  relatives.  And  then  gardeners  give  him  such 
a  bad  character.  The  blame  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  damage 
done  by  predatory  birds  and  insects  to  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables is  laid  at  his  door.  Slugs,  wire- worms,  and  the  great  army 
of  caterpillars  feast  to  their  hearts'  content  upon  cabbages,  straw- 
berries, or  geranium-leaves,  but  it  is  to  the  unfortunate  snail  that 
the  major  part  of  the  havoc  they  work  is  attributed.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  this  ungainly  creature  has  a  great  partiality 
for  the  cabbage-bed  and  the  pea-row,  but  he  is  sought  after  by 
far  too  many  enemies  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  being 
a  quarter  so  destructive  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  fondness 
of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  for  snails  is  as  great  as  that  of  any 
schoolboy  for  ices  in  hot  weather,  and  hedgehogs,  toads,  and  glow- 
worms pursue  them  with  relentless  vigour.  So  though  in  this 
country  the  snail  escapes  the  cooking- pot,  except  in  the  gypsy 
camp,  he  is  not  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply  as  he  chooses. 
The  wonder  is  that,  considering  the  activity  of  his  foes  and  his 
own  slowness,  he  is  so  common. 

The  snail  is  really  as  interesting  an  animal  as  is  to  be  found 
in  our  gardens,  and  deserves  a  better  fate  than  the  pitiless  crush- 
ing which  usually  awaits  him  at  the  feet  of  the  gardener  whose 
path  he  happens  to  cross.  If  you  wish  to  examine  a  snail,  procure 
a  piece  of  glass  and  place  him  upon  it.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
him  to  seem  at  ease  in  your  hand,  for  the  snail  is  a  cold-blooded 
animal,  and  your  warm  flesh  must  be  nearly  as  uncomfortable  to 
him  as  the  top  of  the  kitchen  range  would  be  to  you.  The  cool- 
ness of  a  bit  of  glass  is  congenial  to  him ;  he  will  adhere  firmly  to 
it  with  his  broad  sucker-like  foot,  and  will  probably  proceed  to 
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crawl  aloDg  it,  expanding  and  contracting  alternately  this  foot  of 
his,  which  is  reall;  the  whole  under  part  of  his  body.     Looking  at 
his  small  rate  of  progress,  you  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  his  foot 
follow  one  another ;  they  cause  quite  a  rippling  of  the  surface  of 
his  body,  and  seem  as  though  a  good  deal  of  exertion  were  required 
to  produce  even  so  slow  a  movement  as  his.     Most  likely  your 
snail  will  keep  on  protruding  his  feelers,  or  ^  horns,'  as  they  are 
usually  called,  in  a  tentative  kind  of  manner  as  he  makes  his  way 
towards  the  edge  of  the  glass.     If  you  put  a  finger  in  front  of 
him  he  will  probably  walk  straight  on  until  one  of  these  feelers 
comes  in  contact  with  it.     The  moment  that  the  obstruction  is 
thus  made  known  to  him,  he  will  draw  in  his  horns,  and  stopping 
his  journey  push  them  out  again  in  a  timid  and  hesitating  fashion, 
plainly  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  the  sense  of  touch  whether 
it  is  still  in  his  way  or  no.     If  he  happens  to  be  rather  a  wide- 
awake specimen  of  his  race,  he  will  most  likely  discern  the  presence 
of  your  finger  when  the  tip  of  his  horn  is  about  the  twentieth  of 
an  inch  away  from  it ;  the  tentacle  will  wave  slowly  about,  rearing 
itself  aloft  and  diving  down  in  evident  attempts  to  see  whether 
the  obstacle  can  be  passed.    We  say  to  see  intentionally,  for  the 
minute  black  speck  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  of  the  snail's 
longer  feelers  are  the  animal's  eyes — very  imperfect  and  rudi- 
mentary organs   of  vision,  but   still   capable   of  discriminating 
between  light  and  darkness  and  of  sometimes  discovering  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  provided  that  it  is  of  a  fair  size.     The 
lower  and  shorter  tentacles  are  without  the  eyes  which  grace 
the  tips  of  the  longer  ones,  and  seem  to  be  solely  used  as  feelers. 
The  way  in  which  a  snail  withdraws  his  horns  is  very  curious. 
They  are  not  pulled  bodily  back  into  suitable  receptacles,  but  are 
literally  turned  inside  out  just  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove  that  is 
drawn  oflf  backwards.    It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
snail  would  be  very  susceptible  in  these  delicate  and  useful  organs. 
Their  sensitiveness  shows  that  this  is  so,  and  yet  he  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  indifi'erent  to  the  loss  of  them.     If  you  care 
to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  the  animal  to  the  gratification  of  your 
curiosity  you  may  cut  oflf  his  tentacles  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Blinded  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his  guardian  feelers, 
one  would  imagine  that  he  would  soon  die ;  but  nothing  of  the 
sort  need  be  apprehended.    As  is  only  natural  he  will  with  the 
utmost  possible  expedition  retire  into  the  depths  of  his  shell, 
probably  to  remain  there  for  some  days.     Presently,  however,  he 
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will  emerge  again,  and  if  he  is  in  a  proper  state  of  health,  and  the 
operation  has  been  performed  fairly  early  in  the  season,  in  about 
a  month  new  horns  will  be  seen  sprouting,  which  will  shortly 
attain  to  the  size  of  those  destroyed,  and,  duly  provided  with  eyes, 
will  guide  the  way  of  their  bearer  as  their  predecessors  did. 
Should  your  taste  for  research  remain  unsatisfied  after  this  rather 
cruel  experiment,  you  may,  without  fear  of  doing  permanent 
injury  to  the  snail,  boldly  decapitate  him.  The  persevering 
creature  will  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  produce  an  entirely 
new  head,  properly  provided  with  horns  and  in  all  respects  just  as 
good  as  the  one  of  which  you  robbed  him.  Truly  in  sonte  respects 
the  despised  animals  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  creation  are  to 
be  envied.  If  one  of  us  lose  so  unimportant  a  portion  of  our  frames 
as  a  finger  we  can  by  no'  art  replace  it,  yet  here  we  have  one  of 

Ye  little  snails,  with  slippery  tails, 
Who  noisele*Jsly  travel  across  the  gravel, 

rivalling  with  no  apparent  effort  the  fabled  performances  of  the 
hydra-headed  monster  with  which  Hercules  had  so  hard  a  struggle. 
The  snail  is  not  unprovided  with  other  organs  to  help  him  in 
finding  his  way  about  the  world.  He  has,  for  instance,  a  fairly 
well-developed  ear,  which  lies  close  to  the  roots  of  his  horns,  and 
his  sense  of  smell  is  quite  highly  developed.  No  doubt,  it  is  by 
this  sense  that  he  guides  himself  to  those  vegetables  which  are 
dear  to  his  palate. 

In  spite  of  the  assertion  of  Moquier  Tandon,  who  stated  that 
his  researches  into  the  habits  of  snails  had  convinced  him  that 
they  were  very  intelligent,  and  of  the  opinion  of  Oken,  who  goes 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  *  circumspection  and  foresight  as  appearing 
to  characterise  the  thoughts  of  snails,'  we  fear  that  this  creature's 
brain  must  be  deemed  as  slow  as  his  bodily  movements.  The 
organ  is  curiously  situated,  lying  in  a  kind  of  circle  round  the 
animal's  throat,  and  thus  seeming  to  point  to  the  assumption  that 
the  satisfying  of  his  appetite  is  the  utmost  to  which  the  snail's 
mental  powers  carry  him.  His  breathing  apparatus  is  of  the  very 
simplest  description.  While  the  snail,  which  we  imagine  you  have 
before  you  on  a  piece  of  glass  all  this  time,  is  crawling  along,  you 
should  look  carefully  at  his  right  side.  You  will  probably  be  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  see  that  every  now  and  again  a  distinct  hole 
appears  here,  which  remains  open  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
closes  again.  This  trap-door  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  en- 
trance to  our  friend's  lungs.     It  does  not  comprise  any  elaborate 
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mechanism  sach  as  that  with  which  those  who  have  studied  human 
physiology  in  ever  so  cursory  a  manner  are  familiar,  but  is  simply 
a  recess  in  the  animal's  body,  which  is  provided  with  a  mouth 
capable  of  being  opened  and  shut  at  the  pleasure  of  its  owner.     It 
is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  rudimentary  arrangement  for  piurpofes 
of  breathiug.     No  apparatus  for  the  inhaling  of  pure  air  and  the 
expulsion  of  that  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  is  connected  with  it. 
It  is  merely  a  hole  with  which  the  creature's  veins  are  connected, 
and  into  which  he  allows  a  certain  quantity  of  air  to  enter,  as  the 
need  for  it  suggests  itself  to  him.     When  the  air  has,  in  this  pri- 
mitive fashion,  found  its  way  into  the  interior  economy  of  our 
snail,  he  keeps  it  there  until  the  oxygen,  with  which  it  is  charged, 
has  been  exhausted  by  his  vital  processes ;  the  carbonic  acid-laden 
residue  is  allowed  to  escape  by  a  re-opening  of  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  in  his  side,  and  is  replaced  by  more  pure  air,  which  flows  in 
through  the  gap.     Practically  speaking,  the  snail's  breathing  is 
accomplished  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  room  is  aired  by 
the  occasional  opening  of  one  of  its  windows.     We  may  suppose  a 
number  of  human  beings  to  be  congregated  in  a  small  room,  in 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  snail's  veins  are  collected  about  his 
breathing-hole.     After  a  certain  time  they  render  foul  the  air  that 
.  the  room  contains,  and  to  provide  tbem  with  a  fresh  supply,  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  vitiated  stock  to  escape,  a  window  is  opened, 
with  the  result  that  the  bad  air  escapes  through  it  and  is  replaced 
by  fresh  air  from  outside.     As  soon  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
is  again  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  we  may  imagine  the  window 
to  be  closed  until  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  open  it  once  more. 
The  snail's  breathing  is  managed  in  a  similar  fashion  to   this. 
Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  the  low  development  of  the  creature 
than  this  rudimentary  method  of  keeping  his  frame  supplied  with 
the  oxygen  which  is  indispensable  to  all  living  things. 

The  mouth  of  the  snail  is  armed  with  a  very  formidable  instru- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  a  remarkable  saw-like  tongue.  Probably 
you  have,  at  some  time  or  another,  noticed  how  cleanly  cut  are  the 
edges  of  a  leaf  upon  which  a  snail  has  been  regaling  himself.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  soft  and  flabby-looking  animal 
can  have  made  such  clean  incisions.  But  with  an  examination  of 
the  cutting  instrument  concealed  in  his  mouth,  wonder  on  this 
score  vanishes.  It  resembles  a  long,  narrow  ribbon,  coiled  in  such 
a  manner  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  called  into  use  at  once. 
Thickly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  this  ribbon  are  an 
immense  number  of  excessively  sharp  little  teeth,  designed  in  a 
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manner  which  admirably  adapts  them  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  quantity  of  these  teeth  is  incredible — one 
species^  for  instance,  has  been  indisputably  proved  to  possess  as 
many  as  thirty  thousand  of  them.  The  reason  for  their  disposition 
on  a  coiled,  ribbon-like  surface  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  use  they 
become  worn  away.  As  this  happens  the  ribbon  is  uncoiled,  and 
the  teeth  which  before  were  wrapped  up  in  it,  at  the  back 
of  the  snail's  mouth,  come  forward  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  served  their  turn.  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth  con- 
sists of  a  horny  surface  against  which  the  sharp-toothed  tongue 
works.  A  leaf,  which  is  to  be  operated  upon,  is  caught  between 
the  two,  and  subjected  to  a  regular  file- like  rasping  on  the  part  of 
the  tongue.  So  effective  an  instrument  does  this  form,  that  the 
tough  leaves  of  the  lily  may  often  be  found  to  be  entirely  rasped 
off  by  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  snail's  shell — 
his  ^  house,'-  as  people  often  call  it,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
shell  of  the  snail  has  no  more  claim  to  this  title  than  their  own 
skins  have.  We  remember  being  regaled  in  childhood's  days  with 
pretty  little  stories  of  how  the  snail  builds  himself  a  snug  little 
house,  and  carries  it  about  with  him  from  a  deeply  imbedded  love 
of  tidiness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  snail  does  not  build  his  shell 
any  more  than  he  builds  himself,  and  he  carries  it  about  with  him 
for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  he  cannot  move  without  it.  Evo- 
lutionists tell  us  that  snails  are  simply  slugs,  which  have  in  the 
course  of  long  ages  developed  a  tough  and  horny  outer  covering, 
as  a  protection  against  their  numerous  enemies,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  two  animals  confirms  this  view.  The  fami- 
liar shell  is  simply  the  hardened  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
creature,  bequeathed  to  him  by  ancestors  who  evolved  it  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  nature.  Soft-bodied  animals,  like  the  great  tribe 
of  molluscs  to  which  the  snail  belongs,  are  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  a  large  number  of  bigger  creatures,  which  delight  to  prey  upon 
them.  In  past  ages,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
mollusc  which,  for  some  reason  or  another,  succeeded  in  enduing 
his  skin  with  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  stood  a  far  better  chance 
of  weathering  the  storms  of  life  than  another,  which  was  not  so 
fortunate.  The  hard-bodied  mollusc,  naturally,  would  hand  his 
peculiarity  of  structure  down  to  his  descendants,  and  among  the 
latter  those  in  whom  it  was  most  marked  would  be  more  likely  to 
survive  than  the  rest.  And  so  through  countless  ages  the  tendency 
grew,  until  it  has  culminated  in  the  homy  protective  shell  which 
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surrounds  the  body  of  the  snail  found  in  our  gardens  to-day.  A 
brief  glance  at  other  molluscs  shows  the  plausibility  of  this  theory. 
In  the  sea  some  of  the  tribe  exist  which  are  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  enemies  armed  with  powerful  jaws  and  strong  teeth.  To  enable 
them  to  adequately  resist  these  aggressors,  their  shells  have  been 
developed  until  they  are  perfectly  impervious  to  the  attacks  of 
even  the  most  savage  assailants.  The  oyster,  the  whelk,  and  the 
cowrie,  which  is  better  protected  than  either,  are  examples  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  process  of  hardening  is  capable  of  going.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  pretty  little  snails  which  pass 
their  existence  hidden  beneath  the  shelter  of  stones  and  vegetation. 
Their  shells  are  quite  thin  and  fragile,  and  are  not  always  even 
large  enough  to  admit  the  whole  of  their  bodies.  They  present 
as  striking  a  contrast  to  the  shell  of  the  garden  snail,  which  is 
tough  enough  to  successfully  withstand  the  onsets  of  sharp-beaked 
birds,  as  does  the  latter  to  the  immensely  stronger  shells  of  the 
sea  dwelling  molluscs,  which  have  been  obliged,  by  the  exigencies 
of  their  life,  to  provide  themselves  with  a  protection  capable  of 
holding  out  against  the  onslaughts  of  fish  whose  jaws  would 
crunch  up  into  powder  the  shells  of  their  cousins  of  the  garden. 
Slugs  are  nothing  more  than  snails,  which  have  lived  such  a  life 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  arm  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  their  natural  enemies.  They  do  not  pursue  the  com- 
paratively bold  policy  of  the  snail,  but  skulk  about  under  stones 
and  in  other  places,  where  they  are  safe  from  observation  and  conse- 
ciuent  destruction.  But,  for  all  that  they  are  not  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  the  shells  which  are  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
snail.  The  testaceUay  for  instance,  is  a  kind  of  slug  in  which  the 
shell  takes  the  form  of  a  shield  which,  in  the  creature's  journeys 
along  the  burrows  of  the  earthworms  on  which  it  feeds,  fills  up  the 
tunnel  in  its  rear  and  thus  protects  it  from  an  assault  in  that 
direction.  Tes/acellce  are  by  no  means  rare  in  this  country,  but 
are  very  seldom  met  with.  They  spend  their  lives  underground 
hunting  earthworms  with  a  fierceness  and  persistency  which  one 
would  never  expect  to  encounter  in  one  of  the  slug  tribe.  The 
brown  slug  has  apparently  no  attempt  at  a  shell  whatever,  but  a 
little  anatomical  investigation  will  disclose  the  fact  that,  under  the 
skin  of  this  soft-looking  creature  is  a  small  and  flattened  shield, 
very  like  that  of  the  testacdla  in  every  way,  except  that  it  has 
somehow  become  imbedded  in  the  body  of  its  bearer,  where  its 
use  is  hard  to  discern.  Probably  the  naturalist  of  a  future  genera- 
tion, who  examines  one  of  these  slimy  animals,  will  not  find  any 
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trace  of  this  useless  appendage,  which  will  have  been  elimioated, 
as  every  profitless  possession  of  the  kind  is  in  the  course  of  time. 
To  take  another  example,  the  black  slug  which  is  so  common  an 
object  along  hedge-rows  after  a  good  downpour,  does  not  possess 
any  regular  shell,  either  internal  or  external ;  but  scattered  about 
his  body  are  a  number  of  irregular  lumps,  which  are  plainly  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  shell  of  the  snail,  the  external  shield  of  the 
testacella,  or  the  internal  shield  of  the  brown  slug.  Very  young 
slugs  have  fairly  developed  shells,  but  as  their  growth  increases, 
they  either  become  absorbed  or  are  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  in  the 
form  of  the  indefinite  lumps  we  have  described. 

The  snail  emerges  from  a  small  egg  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground  by  his  mother,  and  from  the  very  first  shifts  for  himself, 
quite  ignorant  of  a  parentis  watchful  care.  His  shell  in  these 
early  days  is  not  the  roomy  concern  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
his  body  that  it  afterwards  becomes,  but  is  little  more  than  a  film 
hardly  strong  enough  to  afford  any  protection  at  all.  However,  as 
he  increases  in  size  it  grows  both  in  thickness  and  capacity,  until 
it  is  finally  perfected  when  he  is  about  eighteen  months  old,  by 
the  addition  of  the  outer  rim,  which  proclaims  to  the  world  the 
fact  that  he  has  left  the  days  of  childhood  and  immaturity  behind. 
Spring  is  the  season  which  sees  the  snail  emerge  from  the  egg. 
He  attains  to  about  half  his  full  size  before  winter  compels  him 
to  retire  from  active  life  for  a  while,  accomplishing  almost  the 
whole  of  his  growth  during  spring  and  autumn.  The  heat  of 
summer  seems  in  some  mysterious  way  to  militate  against  his 
development. 

Snails  always  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hybernation.  At 
the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  they  scoop  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  are  carefully  lined  with  dead  leaves  cemented  to  the  sides 
with  slime.  In  this  snug  retreat  the  creature  ensconces  himself, 
and,  not  content  with  the  protection  from  the  inclement  weather 
thus  afforded,  closes  the  mouth  of  his  shell  with  a  diaphragm 
composed  of  slime,  which  gradually  hardens.  This  diaphragm^  is 
not  quite  impervious,  for  it  contains  a  minute  perforation  through 
which  sufficient  air  enters  to  keep  the  vital  mechanism  of  the 
prisoner  just  moving.  The  snail  is  not  content  with  one  protect- 
ing plate  of  this  kind,  but  gradually  withdraws  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  shell,  forming  fresh  diaphragms  as  he  recedes.  The 
layers  of  air  enclosed  between  each  pair  of  plates  act  as  the  most 
effective  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  cold.  The  hybernation  of  the 
snail  is  almost  death.  He  scarcely  breathes,  and  the  heart's 
action  is  nearly  in  abeyance.     In  the  early  days  of  spring  the 
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sleeper  awakes,  and  proceeds  to  form  another  hole  in  the  ground 
destined  to  become  the  receptacle  for  the  cluster  of  eggs,  varying 
in  number  from  twenty  to  fifty,  which  are  about  to  be  laid,  and 
which  will  hatch  in  about  three  weeks.  Snails  are  hermaphrodite, 
but  pair  together.  Their  courtship  is  usually  quite  a  long  and 
solemn  affair,  involving  the  most  grotesque  display  of  affection. 
Mr.  Jeffreys  states  that  during  their  courting  snails  discharge  at 
one  another  minute  darts  of  crystalline  appearance,  which  may  be 
observed  sticking  in  their  bodies.  Nothing  very  positive  appears 
to  be  known  regarding  the  origin  and  use  of  these  peculiar  proofs 
of  attachment.  M.  Tandon  speaks  of  lea  guerres  acham^ea  of 
snails,  and  no  doubt  they  do  fight  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
spirit.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  a  combat  of 
snails  would  not  be  found  intensely  exciting  to  the  human  on- 
looker ;  for  though  the  combatants  are  no  doubt  in  earnest,  their 
movements  are  not  suflSciently  rapid  to  invest  their  feud  with 
much  appearance  of  ferocity. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  shell  of  the  snail  must  be  built  up 
from  some  mineral.  It  is  really  due  to  the  presence  of  lime  in 
plants  on  which  the  creature  feeds.  Chalky  soils  will  be  found 
to  produce  snails  in  which  white  predominates,  while  on  such  soils 
as  contain  no  lime  snails  are  never  found.  The  chalky  downs  in 
the  south  of  England  are  literally  covered  with  small  snails^  and 
it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  superior  flavour  of  Southdown 
mutton  is  due  to  the  thousands  of  snails  which  the  sheep  which 
are  pastured  there  devour  with  the  grass  they  eat.  This  idea  is 
no  new  one,  for  a  century  ago  Borlase  wrote  that  *  the  sweetest 
Cornish  mutton  is  that  of  the  small  sheep  which  feed  on  the 
commons  where  the  sands  are  scarce  covered  with  green  sod  and 
the  grass  is  exceedingly  short.  From  these  sands  come  forth 
snails  of  the  turbinated  kind,  which  spread  themselves  over  the 
plains  and  yield  a  most  fattening  nourishment  to  the  sheep.' 
Another  observer  of  days  gone  by  says  that  *  snails  so  abound  on 
the  short  grass  above  Whitsand  Bay  that  it  is  impossible  that 
animals  should  browse  without  devouring  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  them,  especially  by  night,  when  they  ascend  the  stunted 
blades,'  and  ventures  the  assertion  that  this  animal  food  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  meat  which  the 
beasts  partaking  of  it  yield. 

The  common  snail  is  not  the  member  of  the  familv  which 
forms  60  favourite  an  article  of  food  on  the  Continent.  The  apple- 
snail,  or  Hdix  pomatiay  is  the  one  thus  distinguished.  He  is  not 
at  all  common  with  us,  and  the  fact  that  the  few  localities  where 
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he  is  found  are  those  in  which  Roman  remains  abound  has  given 
rise  to  a  widely*spread  and  oft-repeated  idea  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  introduced  to  our  shores  by  the  Romans.     These  people  were 
undeniably  exceedingly  partial  to  apple-snails,  fattening  them  for 
the  table  in  places  called  cochlearia^  where  they  were  fed  upon 
Dran  soaked  with  wine  until  they  attained  to  fabulous  dimensions. 
If  Roman  writers  are  to  be  believed,  the  process  of  &ttening  was 
carried  out  so  successfully  that  specimens  of  Helix  pomatia  were 
reared  whose  shells  were  capable  of  holding  ten  quarts.     Apple* 
snails  have  been  met  with  in  this  country  of  such  a  size  that  their 
shells  would  hold  a  pound's  worth  of  silver  ;  but  these  would  have 
been  pigmies  to  the  Roman  productions  if  the  latter  really  reached 
the  dimensions  attributed  to  them.    As  a  matter  of  &ct  it  appears 
that  this  large  snail  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.     The  story  goes  that  the  first  specimens  were  brought 
here  that  their  efficacy  in  curing  consumption  might  be  tried  in 
the  case  of  a  lady  suffering  from  that  disease.    To  the  present  day 
peasants  in  many  parts  of  the  country  believe  that  snails  boiled  in 
milk  are  a  certain  cure  for  this  terrible  scourge.    No  doubt  snails 
are  nourishing,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  they  might  prove 
a  beneficial  article  of  diet  to  one  attacked  by  a  wasting  disease. 
So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Pliny  snails  beaten  up  in  warm  water 
were  recommended  for  the  cure  of  coughs.    In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  a  lady,  whose  letter  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
wrote  advising  that  a   friend,  who  for  a  long  time   had    been 
troubled  by  a  cough  at  night,   should  try  the  effect  of  snails 
boiled  in  barley-water.     She  states  that  *  taken  in  time  they  have 
wrought  wonderful  cures.     They  give  no  manner  of  taste ;  but 
she  must  know  nothing  of  it,  and  they  must  be  fresh  done  every 
two  or  three  days,  otherwise  they  grow  too  thick.'    This  statement 
regarding  the  tastelessness  of  raw  snails  is  borne  out  by  those  who 
have  eaten  them.     Suitable  dressing  is  required  to  bring  out  the 
flavour  of  the  snail,  which  is  pronounced  most  delicate  by  those 
who  have  tried  them.  On  the  Continent  snails  that  have  fed  upon 
vines  are  considered  the  best  for  the  table.    A  recipe  for  cooking 
them,  the  excellence  of  which  is  personally  vouched  for  by  the 
author  of  a  little  book  called  Why  Not  Eat  Insects  ?  is  as  follows  : 
Put  some  water  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  throw  in  the 
snails  and  let  them  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  them 
out  of  their  shells,  wash  them  several  times,  taking  great  pains  to 
cleanse  them  thoroughly,  place  them  in  clean  water,  and  boil  again 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Then  take^them  out,  rinse  and  dry 
them,  and  place  with  a  little  butter  in"a  frying-pan.     Fry  them 
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gently  until  they  assuma  a  brown  colour,  and  serve  with  some 
piquante  sauce.  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  try  this  ?  We  eat 
oysterF,  cockles,  and  whelks,  which  are  all  of  them  near  relations 
to  the  despised  snail,  and  no  doubt  if  we  could  overcome  our 
prejudices  we  should  enjoy  a  dish  of  snails  as  much  as  one  of  the 
other  molluscs  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  devouring.  The  rearing 
of  snails  for  cooking  purposes  is  a  thriving  industry  in  many  parts 
of  France.  Paris  calls  for  a  yearly  quantity  valued  at  more  than 
half  a  million  francs — no  inconsiderable  number,  considering  that 
the  growers  usually  charge  about  jBve  francs  per  hundred.  The 
convents  are  good  customers  of  the  snail-farmer  during  Lent. 
The  escargoti^rea^  or  snail-gardens,  of  Ulm  are  said  to  provide 
Austrian  religious  houses  with  ten  millions  of  snails  per  annum. 
Various  methods  are  employed  to  bring  the  creatures  to  a  proper 
degree  of  plumpness.  In  some  parts  little  enclosures  are  boarded 
in,  to  which  as  many  snails  as  can  be  collected  are  brought. 
They  are  kept  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  vegetables,  and  soon 
gain  the  desired  appearance.  In  other  places  wire  trelliswork 
takes  the  place  of  the  boards,  while  sometimes  the  objects  of  all 
this  care  are  herded  together  in  casks.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
tempted  by  this  description  to  try  how  snails  taste,  they  should 
be  careful  to  starve  the  creatures  for  a  few  days  before  consigning 
them  to  the  cooking-pot;  for  they  are  very  fond  of  deadly  night- 
shade and  other  poisonous  plants,  and  a  meal  of  snails  which  had 
recently  been  regaling  themselves  on  such  food  would  probably 
have  bad  effects.  Gypsies,  who  are  great  snail-eaters,  are  always 
very  careful  to  starve  their  snails  before  devouring  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  gypsy,  the  common  English  snail  is  just 
as  good  to  eat  as  an  apple-snail,  the  only  advantage  of  the  latter 
being  that  there  is  more  of  him. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  way  in  which  he  can  renew  his 
head,  the  snail  is  blessed  with  very  great  powers  of  vitality.  A 
case  is  recorded  of  an  Egyptian  desert-snail  which  came  to  life 
upon  being  immersed  in  warm  water  after  it  had  passed  four  years 
glued  to  a  card  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  spticimens  in  the 
collection  of  a  naturalist  revived  after  they  had  apparently  been 
dead  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  snails  frozen  for  weeks  together  in  solid 
blocks  of  ice  have  recovered  on  being  thawed  out.  The  eggs  of  this 
creature  are  as  hard  to  destroy  as  himself.  They  seem  perfectly 
indifferent  to  freezing,  and  have  been  known  to  prove  productive 
after  having  been  shrivelled  up  in  an  oven  to  the  semblance  of 
grains  of  sand.  Ahthub  Som£BS£T, 
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On  some  Church  Services  Fifty  Years 

Ago, 


IT  will  soon  be  difficult  for  the  present  generation,  accnstomed, 
even  in  remote  districts,  to  the  modern  and  seemly  manner  in 
which  Church  of  England  Services  are  now  conducted — it  will 
soon  be  difficult,  we  say,  for  this  generation  to  realise  the  lax, 
colloquial,  and  occasionally  grotesque  form  in  which  these  same 
services  were  literally  executed  in  divers  places  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  since. 

Not  infrequently  the  service  was  a  sort  of  dialogue  between 
the  parson  and  the  clerk,  diversiBed  by  interludes  from  the 
orchestra  in  the  gallery — an  orchestra  consisting  of  flute,  fiddle, 
clarionet,  'cello,  and,  for  aught  the  congregation  knew,  of  sackbut, 
psaltery,  and  dulcimer. 

The  knee-breeches  and  gaiters,  now  adapted  only  to  the  dig- 
nified legs  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  were  then  as  indispensable 
as  the  *  bands,'  which  have  been  since  so  nearly  disbanded  from 
the  clerical  throats  of  the  modern  clergy  militant.  Those  were 
the  days  of  high-backed,  green-baize  lined,  extensively  moth-eaten 
pews,  within  whose  sacred  privacy  *  the  gentle '  took  their  ease, 
while  worm-eaten  *  settles'  served  the  simpler  repose  of  *the 
simple.' 

A  beadle  in  gown  and  cane  is  fast  becoming  as  much  an  un- 
known  quantity  as  the  number  of  blows  bestowed  by  him  on 
the  heads  of  errant  charity  boys.  During  a  long  morning  service 
he  went  his  rounds  as  regularly  as  the  postman  of  to-day,  and 
rapped  at  knowledge  in  lieu  of  letter-boxes. 

In  a  little  old  village  church  to  which  we  were  often  taken 
as  a  child,  the  aged  and  sand-blind  clergyman  left  hynms  and 
anthems  alike  to  the  discretion  of  the  gallery.  At  no  particular 
time,  but  after  due  consultation  and  discussion,  the  number  of  the 
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hymn  or  psalm  was  chalked  on  a  slate  and  hung  over  the  front  of 
the  gallery  for  the  information  of  such  of  the  congregation  as 
could  see  it.  The  first  line  of  each  verse  was  *  given  out,'  to  the 
invariable  cadence  of  the  first  line  of  the  old  ditty,  *  A  frog  who 
would  a-wooing  go  ;  *  but  we  were  used  to  it,  and  only  strangers 
were  seen  to  smile. 

The  clerk  was  a  busy  man.  Besides  taking  his  share  in  the 
dialogue  before  alluded  to,  he  vacated  his  desk — the  lowest  tier  of 
three — immediately  before  *  singings,'  and  wended  his  way  up  the 
gallery  stairs  to  join  his  co-musicians.  Old  custom  had  inured 
us  to  hearing  his  *  Amen  'resound  from  just  wherever  he  happened 
to  be  when  collect  or  prayer  ended ;  aisle,  stairs,  or  gallery  were 
all  alike  to  him — and  to  us.  Now  and  again  the  rector,  being,  as 
we  have  said,  sand-blind,  made  mistakes  in  the  date  of  the  psalms, 
and  was  crustily  corrected  by  his  cleik.  We  remembsr  on  one 
occasion  his  snapping  his  reverence  up  particularly  short.  The 
little  old  church  was  situated  in  that  district  in  Kent  where,  at 
that  period,  the  peasantry  considered  it  *  all  afiectation  of  them 
townsfolk'  to  pronounce  *  the '  otherwise  than  as  *  de,'  or  *  that ' 
than  *  dat.'  So,  when  the  venerable  old  man  had  given  out  the 
wrong  psalm,  his  clerk  below  growled  out  *  Wrong  day  o'  de 
mont'-'  Thus  rebuked,  the  rector  carefully  and  cautiously  re- 
adjusted his  spectacles— as  if  they  were  in  fault — and  re-com- 
menced. 

^  Dat's  de  artemoon,'  snarled  his  inexorable  subordinate,  and 
at  last,  the  right  psalm  being  found,  the  service  was  allowed  to 
proceed. 

Once  and  once  only  did  we  see  this  dictatorial  Jack-in-office 
thoroughly  at  fault.  For  though  there  were  many  words  quite 
beyond  his  science  to  pronounce,  as  Dandie  Dinmont  might  say, 
^  distinctly,'  still,  ignorance  was  bliss,  and  he  called  an  alien  a 
lion  with  all  the  boldness  of  one.  On  this  occasion  (we  heard  after- 
wards he  had  been  flustered  by  some  contention  with  the  gentle 
'stringers  in  the  gallery)  his  still-vexed  soul  had  not  heeded, 
neither  knew,  *the  psalms  proper  for  this  morning's  service.' 
The  rector  read  his  verse  and  the  muffled  drums  of  the  congrega- 
tion alone  replied  ;  our  fugleman,  very  red  in  the  face  and  very 
busy  turning  the  leaves,  kept  up  an  inarticulate  humming,  like  a 
top,  and  so  it  went  on  through  the  whole  of  the  first  psalm. 
Clear  and  loud  as  chanticleer  did  he  crow  out  his  verse  of  the  next 
one,  when,  his  *  place '  at  last  found,  he  looked  round  on  us  with 

an  eye  half-appealing,  half-defiant. 

p  F  a 
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During  the  hot  weather,  when  the  church  door  was  left  wide 
open,  many  and  cheering  to  the  children  were  our  visitors.  Birds 
flew  in  and  out,  bees  and  butterflies  paid  passing  visits  ;  even  a 
kitten  have  we  seen,  with  tail  erect,  picking  her  dainty  way  among 
the  settles  until  she  found  her  cottage  mistress.  The  eyes  of  the 
congregation  followed  these  apparitions  stolidly.  But  not  a 
muscle  of  their  mouths  relaxed  even  when  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  having  paid  a  visit  to  each  pew  in  turn,  rising  on  his  hind 
legs  at  every  closed  door,  at  last  announced  his  discovery  of  his 
master  by  a  loud  and  joyful  bark.  This  occurred  during  sermon 
time,  and  the  rector,  peering  from  the  heights  above,  told  the 
clerk  to  ^  turn  that  dog  out,'  and  sate  himself  calmly  dovm  while 
his  order  was  executed.  The  clerk,  nothing  loath,  clanked  in  his 
hob-nailed  shoes  down  the  aisle,  with  both  hands  raised  above  his 
head,  calling  out  loudly  to  the  dog,  evidently  an  old  acquaintance, 
^  Go  out,  old  Sailor,  go  out  then ! '  and  the  dog,  with  true  canine 
consciousness  of  having  misdemeaned,  lowered  his  tail  and  with- 
drew in  confusion.  But  not  a  smile  was  seen ;  only  our  eyes  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  porch,  and  on  our  way  home  from  church  we 
heard  the  neighbours  characterising  ^  de  dog's  a-comin'  to  church  * 
as  *  a  rum  start.' 

It  was  a  few  years  later,  when  we  were  staying  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  R ,  that  certain  eccentricities  in  the  services 

of  quite  a  diSerent  style  attracted  our  attention.  We  heard  the 
new  curate  discussed,  and  listened  awe-struck  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  preached  the  previous  Sunday's  sermon  in  lavender  kid  gloves 
in  addition  to  his  black  gown  and  bands.  Some  even  averred  that 
he  wore  a  ring  outside  his  glove.  But  his  moustache  was  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending.  His  gloves  and  his  ring  might 
be,  and  doubtless  were,  due  to  his  ^  high  connections '  (he  was 
understood  to  have  married  the  first  cousin  of  an  Earl  once  re- 
moved), but  all  E 's  inhabitants'  hair  rose  to  see  a  man  in  the 

pulpit  with  hair  on  his  lip ;  that  was  ^  new  fangled,'  and  not  to 
be  endured. 

However,  he  proved  so  good-humoured  and  kindly,  he  was 
soon  liked  in  the  very  teeth,  so  to  speak,  of  his  moustache.  It 
is  of  his  clerk  rather  than  of  him  that  we  recall  certain  erratic 
performances,  which  could  only  have  occurred  fifty  years  ago. 
And  not  so  much  of  the  clerk-proper  as  of  the  clerk-substi- 
tute. 

The  clerk-proper  was  a  tall,  corpulent  man,  red  of  eye  and 
husky  of  voice,  addicted  to  absenting  himself  from  service  now 
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and  then  by  reason  of  h.'s  *  bronchittial  organs,' as  he  termed  then^, 
being  out  of  order.  His  x^lace  on  these  lamentable  occasions  was 
supplied  by  the  clerk-substitute.  Enthusiastic  as  are  most 
amateurs,  it  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  weazen  little  barber  to 
array  himself  in  the  flowing  gown  of  the  portly  absentee.  A 
world  too  wide,  as  well  as  too  long,  it  once  brought  the  ambitions 
little  man  to  signal  grief.  Sestless  as  an  eel,  the  barber  delighted 
in  those  extra  and  supererogatory  ministrations  which  brought 
him  more  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  congregation.  With 
pursed-up  lips  and  shining  spectacles,  he  had  just  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  h'ghting  the  two  candles  in  the  pulpit,  for  it  was  a  Sunday 
evening  in  early  autumn,  and  before  the  sermon  was  ended  they 
would  be  needed.  This  necessary  office  fulfilled,  our  amateur,  no 
doubt  in  zeal  for  the  Church,  but  for  reasons  known  only  to  him- 
self, next  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  vestry.  Meantime  the  curate 
was  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  preliminary  collect  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  the  eager  barber  appeared  in  full  flight  down  the  chancel. 
Whether  in  his  haste  he  forgot  the  two  steps  or  whether  his  feet 
became  entangled  in  his  robe  of  office,  is  not  known,  but  headlong 
he  fell,  and  prone  he  lay.  Just  then  the  collect  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  the  zealot,  raising  himself  on  his  elbows,  responded  a 
loud  *  Amen  '  from  the  matting.  The  curate,  after  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  pulpit  to  ascertain  where  the  sound  came  from, 
had  recourse  to  his  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  beadle 
promptly  knouted  the  *  charities  *  who  had  dared  to  grin. 

Once  when  the  church  was  closed  for  some  alterations — the 
laying-on  of  gas,  we  believe — service  was  held  in  the  old  Town  Hall 

of  E .    At  this  time  the  portly  clerk-proper  was  *  laid  up ; ' 

the  heat  and  crowded  room  were  objectionable  to  him,  probably. 
But  the  barber  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  With  the  aid  of  four 
forms  arranged  as  a  square,  he  built  himself  in  and  railed  himself 
off,  so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Perched  in  the  centre 
of  a  bench  placed  across  the  square,  with  a  candle — the  largest  he 
could  procure — placed  alight  on  either  hand  and  at  a  respectful 
distance,  did  he  there  acquit  himself  of  the  responses  that  fell  to 
his  share,  with  a  face  suffused  with  unspeakable  satisfaction. 

W^hen  the  church  was  reopened,  we  were  present,  as  a  great 
favour,  at  the  first  evening  service,  to  see  the  working  of  the  new 
lights ;  and  we  were  gratified  in  a  way  we  had  not  expected.  The 
gas  was  turned  on,  and  the  illumination  was  unimpeachable  for 
the  first  half-hour  or  so  ;  then  came  a  flickering,  a  twitter,  a  gasp, 
and  darkness  such  as  the  land  of  Egypt  must  have  known,  at  the 
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moment  when  the  curate  had  just  read  the  first  words  of  the 
collect,  commenciDg, '  Lighten  our  darkness.' 

In  the — to  us — awful  pause  that  succeeded,  the  clergyman's 
voice  at  last  announced  ^  the  Evening  Hymn ; '  and  the  congrega- 
tion responded  as  though  they  fully  realised  the  *  blessings  of  the 
light '  of  which,  that  evening,  they  had  so  unceremoniously  been 
dej)rived. 

Ellen  Dudley. 


1 
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IF  the  year  1889  did  not  do  very  much  else  for  literature,  or  at 
least  for  the  highest  literature,  it  gave  us  the  two  most  in- 
teresting volumes  of  poetry  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  that 
small  remnant  to  whom  poetry  appeals.  But  1889  took  from  us 
Mr.  Browning,  in  the  unabated  force  of  his  intellect,  his  courage, 
his  enjoyment  of  life.  On  him  Time  seemed  to  lay  no  weakening 
hand,  and  his  last  poems  are,  in  certain  ways,  more  like  the  poems 
of  his  prime  than  any  which  he  had  produced  for  many  years.  Few 
men  are  missed  in  the  crowded  and  eager  world ;  rapidly  another 
takes  the  place,  *  each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood ' — but 
nobody  can  ever  stand  where  Mr.  Browning  stood,  and  he  will  be 
missed  while  any  of  those  who  knew  him  survive.  He  was  always 
at  the  centre  of  life,  in  the  thick  of  the  throng,  his  face  was 
known  to  all,  he  literally  *  went  everywhere,'  and  everywhere  is 
felt  the  blank  and  the  void.  It  is  not  only  his  friends  who  are 
bereaved,  it  is  the  whole  wide  world  of  his  acquaintance — that 
vast  circle  to  every  member  of  which  he  was  so  kind,  so  genial,  in 
each  of  whom  he  seemed  to  interest  himself  as  much  as  if  all  were 
friends.  *  Sir  Walter  speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he  were  their 
blood  relation,'  said  a  Scotch  peasant  seventy  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Browning,  was  hardly  less  accessible.  He  had  none  of  the  reserve, 
the  geney  as  one  may  say,  the  fugitive  and  cloistered  habit  of  so 
many  poets.  He  thought  nothing  alien  that  was  human,  and 
while  he  was  universally  known,  his  alert  and  gallant  bearing  were 
an  example  and  a  source  of  pride  to  all.  We  might  vary  in  opinion 
as  to  the  precise  place  and  merit  of  his  poems ;  some  even  of  his 
admirers  might  be  irritated  now  and  then  by  those  plaudits  of  a 
few  disciples  whom  he  himself  treated  with  so  much  tact  and  eo 
much  humour.  We  men  are  a  little  race*  Nature,  in  her  satire, 
frequently  gives  us  great  persons  in  pairs — Fielding  and  Bichard- 
son,  Bonaparte   and  Wellington,  Dickens  and   Thackeray,  Mr. 
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]5rowniiig  and  the  Laureate.  Then  we  take  sides,  and  quarrel 
over  their  respective  merits,  in  place  of  being  glad  and  grateful. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  Sophoclean  and  an  -^schylean  party  in 
Athens ;  perhaps  each  side  was  more  anxious  to  run  down  one 
dramatist  than  to  extol  the  other.  And  now,  when  our  two  last 
great  poets  give  us  of  their  best  simultaneously,  and  that  best  so 
typical  of  either  genius,  we  naturally  turn  to  comparing  them 
again,  and,  in  our  heart?,  prefer  one  before  the  other. 

• 

The  personal  bias  of  the  reader  goes  for  very  much  in  the 
formation  of  his  opinion.  Very  few  now  live  who  fought  the 
battle  for  young  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  won  his  Fpurs  so  early,  and 
so  long  ago.  But  the  war  for  Mr.  Browning's  eminence  was  still 
being  fought,  though  needlessly  and  superfluously  enough,  and  the 
partisans  are  still  full  of  the  fire  of  fight.  But  the  special  devotees 
of  the  Laureate  have  on  their  side  the  ancient  loyalty,  the  long 
tradition  of  poetry  from  the  days  of  *  that  Ionian  father  of  the 
rest ' ;  in  this  they  are  strong,  while  Mr.  Browning's  strength  lay 
in  his  novelty,  his  absolute  originality.  His  poetry  was  a  new 
kind  of  thing,  and  therefore  I,  for  one,  must  still  feel  uncertain  of 
its  future  fortunes  in  the  AslxV  fm'ward  and  abysm  of  time.  How 
much  of  it  was  peculiar  and  special  to  the  day ;  what  proportion 
will  be  clear  and  dear  to  the  unborn  generations  ?  That  is  what 
no  man  can  estimate ;  we  cannot  prophesy  that  a  hundred  years 
hence  poetry  will  either  have  developed  itself  in  the  direction 
where  Mr.  Browning  was  the  pioneer,  or  will  have  returned  to  the 
ancient,  I  think  the  eternal  paths.  For  poetry  may  fall  asleep  in 
the  upheaval  of  the  world,  inter  arma  silent  MuaaSj  but  will  not 
die. 

It  is  probable  that  verse  will  continue  to  be  more  plain-sailing, 
more  obvious,  less  acute,  less  remote  from  every  day's  fancies  and 
feelings  than  Mr.  Browning's  remarkable  Prologne  to  the  new 
volume  *  Asolando.'  If  this  was  his  *  disport  in  the  open  air,'  bis 
*  amusement  at  random,'  how  difiicult  and  rare  must  be  the  moods 
in  which  come  his  deepest  and  most  serious  ideas ! 

And  now  1     The  lambent  flame  is — where  ? 

Lost  from  the  naked  world  :  earth,  sky, 
Hill,  vale,  tree,  flower, — Italia's  rare 

0*er-running  beauty  crowds  the  eye — 
But  flame  1    The  Bush  is  bare. 
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The  aspect  of  outward  beauty  altered  thus,  to  the  poet,  between 
his  first  gight  of  Venice  and  her  distant  hills,  *  palpably  fire- 
clothed,'  and  his  last.  The  change  is  an  experience  that  comes 
to  all,  but  never,  save  to  this  one  poet,  in  emotions  to  be  thus 
cast,  like  the  bronze  of  the  statue,  in  purifying  flame.  And  will 
men  live  on  this  level,  and  be  able  always  to  interpret  this  rare 
energy  of  expression  ?  Or  will  the  crowd,  of  whom  we  are  not, 
rather  fall  back  on  something,  not  more  human,  but  simpler,  and 
nearer  to  our  humbler  faculties,  like  this  older  lament  for  the 
change  in  our  own  sense  of  nature  ? 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  hill 

In  Et trick's  vale  is  sinking  sweet ; 
The  westland  wind  is  hushed  and  still, 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet — 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore, 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dje. 

Flames  o*er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore, 

With  listless  lock  along  the  plain 

I  see  Tweed*s  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree, 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were. 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  1 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The  harp  of  strained  and  tuneless  chord 

How  to  the  minstrers  pkill  reply  ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers, 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill, 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  mooiland  hill. 

The  author  of  these  lines  on  the  change  in  us  and  nature  was  not 
easily  discouraged;  his  battle  was  yet  before  him.  But  still  less 
was  Air.  Browning  discouraged. 

No,  for  the  purged  ear  apprehends 

Earth's  import,  not  the  eye  late  dazed : 

The  Voice  said  '  Call  my  works  thy  friends  ! 
At  Nature  dost  thou  shrink  amazed  1 

God  is  it  who  trtmscendSf* 
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So   his  Epilogue,   bis  very  latest  word,   speaks  from    that  im« 
daunted  heart  of  his,  of 

One  who  never  turned  bis  back,  but  marched  breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 

Sleep  to  wake. 

The  other  author  just  quoted  held  that  to  all  imaginative 
men  there  came  moments  when,  but  for  religion  and  the  natural 
shrinking  from  dissolution,  they  would  lightly  throw  life  away,  as 
a  child  throws  a  toy  of  which  it  has  grown  weary.  The  rule  may 
be  true,  but  Mr.  Browning  was  the  exception,  and  this  among  all 
his  qualities  was  the  highest,  if  the  least  subtle — this  indomitable 
courage,  and  tireless  delight  in  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  very 
easy  to  be  said  against  his  optimism ;  his  courage  and  hope  are 
unimpeachable.  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  in  our  age  of  doubt, 
the  two  voices  of  the  two  chief  poets  are  clear  on  the  side  of 
hope ;  though  that  other  voice,  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  perfect  in  its 
measures,  perhaps  spoke  rather  of  taking 

Close-lipped  patience  for  our  only  friend, 

Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbour  of  despair. 

•      « 

• 

Everybody  by  this  time  has  compared  Lord  Tennyson's  Cross- 
ing  the  Bar^  with  Mr.  Browning's  Epilogue.  Each  poet  is 
summed  up  in  each  of  these  latest  words,  Lord  Tennyson's  not, 
we  all  hope,  by  any  means  the  last  word  from  him.  Both  poems 
are  full  of  hope,  but  the  one  is  as  rugged  in  utterance  as  the  other's 
is,  beyond  himself  even,  musical  with  a  haunting  melody  which, 
once  heard,  is  immortal  in  the  memory.  The  Epilogue  is  hard  to 
remember,  and  must  rather  painfully  be  got  by  rote  if  a  man  would 
have  it  always  in  his  reach.     The  other  sings  itself  to  you — 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  3 
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For  tbo*  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Flace 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar^ 

It  is  the  very  voice  of  the  full-lipped,  windless  tide,  *  too  full 
for  sound  or  foam ;'  it  has  the  very  colour  and  air  of  the  dusky 
shore,  when  the  sea  banks  are  brimmed  like  a  cup.  And  this 
poem  is  so  plain  that  a  child  cannot  stumble  at  its  sense,  so 
classic  that  it  keeps  the  very  pathos  of  Virgil,  and  that  rich, 
melancholy,  not  unhopeful  utterance  of  the  sixth  ^neid.  For 
this  is  the  poet  who  has  broken  the  golden  branch,  and  is  free 
among  the  shadows ;  this  is  he  whose  touch  revives  the  bios  soms 
of  Theocritus,  and  makes  them, 

Tho^  dead  in  their  Trinacrian  Eitiut 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  ish. 


It  is  not  probable,  just  now,  that  any  one  is  listening  to  any 
poetry  but  that  of  those  two  masters.  But,  as  it  chances,  there 
is  a  new  volume  well  worth  reading  and  noting,  not,  indeed,  for 
its  mastery  of  the  art  of  verse,  though  that  is  not  always  lacking, 
but  for  its  revelation  of  a  singularly  charming  character,  for  a 
kind,  modest,  manly,  and  honourable  interpretation  of  life.  The 
book  is  Sonnets  and  Poeina^  by  Lord  Rosslyn,  who,  it  appears 
from  the  preface,  has  been  prevented  by  illness  from  seeing  his 
verses  through  the  press.*  From  the  sonnet  to  Mr.  Browning  may 
be  quoted  the  last  six  lines  : — 

Oh,  Master  (not  umi^ded  in  thy  song 

By  her  who  sleepeth  now  near  Arno's  wave, 

Worthy  to  help  thee  or  with  thee  to  write), 

Deign  to  instruct  us  weaker  ones  who  long 

To  rest  their  wavering  thoughts — not  wholly  brave — 

Where  through  the  obscure  there  shines  more  perfect  light. 

Out  of  Lord  Ilosslyn's  sonnets  one  may,  perhaps,  especially 
prefer  *  Among  Sly  Books,'  *  Work  and  Kest,'  *  Brain  v.  Muscle,' 
a  plea  for  more  muscular  work  among  ^  brain-toilers,'  as  they  are 
called,  and  more  work  for  the  brain  among  people  who  labour  with 
the  body.  But,  alas !  some  of  us  have  no  muscles ;  and  some,  very 
scant  allowance  of  brains.  The  sonnet  on  Lord  Iddesleigh's  death 
is  also  excellent : — 

•  Kcmiogtou. 


IC 
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Even  we  may  help  to  tell,  with  tender  tears, 
Thy  life  of  English  home,  greatness  unsought, 
A  ready  sympathy  for  thy  fellow-men, 
And  those  brave  words  :  '  I  leave  you  no  arrears.' 

In  fact,  there  is  here  a  store  of  good  and  serviceable  poeti 
reading,  good  for  everybody,  though  the  author,  io  judge  by  his 
preface,  would  be  the  last  to  claim  any  especial  and  very  rare  skill 
in  the  secret  things  of  the  rhymer's  art. 

*     « 

• 

*  Pop  no  a  poet ! '  cried  an  old  Scottish  lady  long  ago,  '  why, 
I  can  tell  every  card  in  Belinda's  hand.'     This  argument  maj,  ot 
may  not,  prove  convincingly  that  Pope  was  a  poet.    Mr.  Courthope 
is  convinced  already,  and  returns  to  the  charge  against  WartoD, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  many  other  heretics,  in  his  admirable 
new  biography  of  the  Twitnam  recluse.*     Mr.  Courthope's  Life  of 
Pope  is  the  more  excellent  because  he  has  resisted  the  biographer's 
temptation' to  paint  his  hero  in  the  blackest  asphalt e.     Pope's 
biographers,  like  the  historians  of  the  Roman  people,  have  detested 
their  subjects.     Pope's  duplicity,  his  rancour,  his  cruel  attacks  on 
people  insignificant  and  poor,  his  deplorable  tone  towards  women, 
have  turned  biographers  into  assailants.     Mr.  Courthope,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  perfectly  humane,   kindly,  and  tolerant.     *To 
understand  all  is  to  forgive  all ;  *  and  he  appears  thoroughly  to 
understand  Pope's  character  and  the  making  of  it.     People  have 
always  pardoned  Byron's  bitterness  because  of  his  unlucky  phy- 
sical mishap.     But  what  was  Byron's  grievance  against  nature 
to  Pope's?     A  *man  of  his  make,'  as  he  puts  it,  and  with  his 
heart,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  fiery  and  so  proud,  was  born  to  be 
made  miserable  beyond  all  imagining  by  the  beautiful  women  who 
courted  him,  and  then  laughed  in  his  face.     Educated  apart  from 
all  that  was  manly  in  English  life,  a  child  bom  in  a  weak,  and 
haughty,  and  persecuted  Church,  he  was  too  sorely  tempted,  and 
too  naturally  armed  himself  with  duplicity  and   mockery,  the 
weapons  of  the  weak.     Of  such  the  Laureate  says 

By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limbed  and  tall, 
Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  his  defect 

at  King  Arthur's  court,  and  we,  when  all  the  heat  of  the  turmoil 
is  over,  should  not  be  less  tolerant  than  Arthur's  knights.  One 
may  be  even  grateful  to  Mr.  Courthope  for  speaking  of  Pope's 
*  romantic  narrative'  about  Addison,  and  using  six  syllables  in 

•  John  MuFKiv. 
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* 

place  of  one.  But,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  Pope's 
poetry,  that  is  a  different  thing.  Unless  all  good  writing 
about  verse  is  to  be  called  ^poetry'  (which  is  a  question  of 
terminology),  Mr.  Courthope  has  not  convinced  me  that  Pope 
was  a  poet,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and,  as  a  rule,  ^  with  a 
difference.' 

« 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  his  arguments.  Let  us  admit  that  if 
Boileau  was  a  poet,  Pope  was  a  poet ;  as  far  as  terminology  goes, 
he  has  a  right  to  the  name.  But  Mr.  Courthope  finds  fault  with 
Cowper's  famous  lines,  declaring  that  Pope  made 

poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  has  the  tune  by  heart. 

*No  criticism,'  Mr.  Courthope  cries,  Mn  my  opinion  was  ever 
more  superficial  and  unjust.'  And  then  Mr.  Courthope,  quite 
unconsciously,  adopts  the  criticism  as  his  own.  He  really  admits 
that  Fenton  and  Broome,  very  average  warblers,  had  *  the  tune  by 
heart.'    The  following  words  are  his  : — 

*  So  thoroughly  had  the  assistants  mastered  the  secret  of 
Pope's  style,  that,  as  Johnson  says,  the  world  has  been  unable  to 
detect  any  substantial  difference  in  the  work  of  the  different 
hands.'  Could  the  *  tune '  be  had  by  heart  better  than  by  Broome 
and  Fenton?  Again,  *Pope  knew  that  Fenton  and  Broome 
had  sufficiently  mastered  the  mechanism  of  his  style  to  be 
almost  as  skilful  versifiers  as  himself,'  so,  for  trade  purposes,  he 
tried  to  keep  secret  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  his 
Odyssey.  Thus  Pope  himself  agrees  with  Cowper's  verdict,  which 
Mr.  Courthope  finds  *  superficial  and  unjust.'    Habemua  confiten" 

tens  reum. 

*     • 
* 

As  to  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad,  Mr.  Courthope  thinks  that 
this  alone  would  entitle  Pope  to  the  praise  of  *  a  great  original 
poet.'  But  he  had  a  collaborator,  surely,  in  Homer  !  I  said  long 
ago  (in  a  preface  to  a  prose  version  of  the  Odyssey)  that  *  this 
great  translation — Pope's — must  always  live  as  an  English  poem.' 
But  then  the  poetry  in  it  was  given  by  the  Greek.  Mr.  Court- 
hope  says  that  Pope  *has  vividly  entered  into  the  imaginary 
situation,  not,  indeed,  in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  but  nevertheless  in 
the  spirit  of  a  genuine  poet.'  Would  it  not  be  as  true  to  say,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  splendid  rhetorician  ?  Mr.  Courthope  proves  his 
case  by  extracts  of  the  highest  merit,  the  most  brilliant  speed  and 
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force^  but  then  they  are  extracts  from  Homeric  speeches.     All  the 
future  of  Greek  oratory  was  present  in  Homer,  and  to  this,  for 
example  to  Sarpedon's  speech  to  Grlaucus,  Pope  does  perfect,  nay, 
imezampled  and  unequalled  justice,  in  the  manner  of  his  own 
age.    But  Homer  was  so  very  much  more  than  a  rhetorician ; 
Pope,  I  still  venture  to  think,  was  not,     Mr.  Courthope  repeats, 
again  and  again,  that  he  rendered  Homer  in  the  spirit  of  Statins, 
that  he  '  founded  his  epic  style  on  that  of  the  Ijatin  poets^  whose 
spirit  is  most  opposed  to  Homer's.'    Thus  Pope  definitely  marked 
his  own  place,  and  the  limits  of  his  poetic  understanding.     It  is  as 
if  one  translated  the  Njal  Saga  in  the  manner  of  Maiivaux  or 
of  Hayley.     To  take  an  example  of  Mr.  Courthope's  own.  Homer 
says,  *  and  the  people  perished';   Pope  says,  *  And  heaped  the 
camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead.*    Mr.  Courthope  compares  a 
passage   of  Pope   with  a  passage   of  Chapman  and  one   of  Mr. 
Worsley.     It  is  the  speech  of  Agamemnon  against  Calchas,  a  piece 
of  oratory  again.     Here  is  what  Agamemnon,  begins  by  sajing, 
'  Prophet  of  evil,  never  yet  hast  thou  spoken  good  to  me ;  ever 
are  evils  dear  to  thy  heart  to  bode  :  a  good  word  hast  thou  never 
said,  nor  a  good  deed  done,  and  now  thou  utterest  thy  soothsaying 
among  the  Danaans,  even  how  that  for  t/iis  the  archer  God  sends 
mischief  upon  them,  because  I  was  not  minded  to  receive  the  rich 
atonement  instead  of  Chryses'  daughter,'  and  so  forth.     Pope  has 

Augur  accursed,  denouncing  mischief  etill, 

Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill ; 

Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 

And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  kivg  ? 

For  this  are  Phmhus^  oracles  explored. 

To  teach  the  O reel's  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ? 

For  this  with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stained ; 

Is  heaven  offended  and  a  priest  profaned, 

Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  prize  I  hold. 

And  heavenly  charms  prefer  to  proffered  gold  % 

It  is  magnificent  rhetoric,  but  it  is  not  Homer't?,  and  the  pas- 
sages italicised  are  among  the  best,  though  they  have  no 
warrant  in  the  original.  Naturally,  when  an  English  reader 
compares  Pope's  version  with  those  by  Mr.  Worsley  and  by 
Chapman,  he  prefers  Pope.  The  truth  is  that  Pope  took  the 
licence  of  adding  his  own  rhetoric  to  Homer's,  and  his  own  is 
excellent  in  its  kind.  Mr.  Worsley  and  Chapman  were  more 
conscientious,  but  horribly  flat.  Indeed,  INIr.  Worsley's  Iliad  is 
not  a  fair  example  of  his  powers;   his   Odyssey  is  every  way 
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superior.  Mr.  Courthope  charges  him  with  using  obsolete 
English.  There  are  no  obsolete  words  in  the  passage  chosen — 
indeed.  Pope's  *  bode '  is  as  archaic  as  any  of  them. 

« 
As  to   poetry  in  general,  Mr.   Courthope    can    conceive    of 
nothing  *  more   exquisitely  poetical '  than  the  lines  in  the  Rajpe 
of  the  Lock  about  the  punishments  of  the  sylphs.    They  are  to  be 

Wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  eye. 

.  .  •  a  .  . 

Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motibn  of  the  whirling  mill. 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below. 

This  is  *  exquisitely  poetical ! '  It  is  a  mere  parody,  a  very  clever 
parody,  of  the  pains  of  Ariel  in  the  Tempest,  The  poetry  is 
Shakespeare's ;  the  parody  is  Pope's.  Indeed,  here  is  the  very 
point  where  Mr.  Courthope  and  his  opponents  divide  and  join 
issue.     We  call  such  a  passage  as  this  exquisitely  poetical — 

And  ye  Fairies,  ye  that  run 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 


Or  we  call 
or 


FoUowiug  darkness  like  a  dream. 


Can  no  one  tell  me  what  she  siugs  ? 


But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

exquisitely  poetical.  But,  with  Hazlitt,  we  call  The  Rfipe  of  the 
ioct  *  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  filagree  work.'  It  is  like 
the  jewelry  of  Genoa:  diamonds  come  from  other  and  deeper 
mines,  and  pearls  are 

Brought  from  the  ocean  and  the  green 
Shores  of  the  Indian  gulf-river. 

In  brief,  and  to  employ  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  which  is 
too  sincere  to  be  discourteous,  we  find  more  exquisite  poetry  in  Mr. 
Conrthope^s  The  Paradise  of  Birds  than  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 


My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  slip  of  eye  or  pen  in 
The  Sign  of  the  Ship  for  December.  I  represent  Mr.  Ilowells 
as  having  compared  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  as  a  novelist,  to  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  declared  him  more  poetical.  It  was  Mr.  TroUope, 
not  Mr.  Thackeray,  that  Mr.  Howells  named  in  this  connection. 
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I  regret  the  error,  and  still  more  that  I  did  not  discover  it  in  time 

to  correct  it  sooner. 

♦     » 

« 

Will  the  author  of  a  poem  signed  *  E.  C/  in   The  Sign  of  the 
Ship  for  January  kindly  send  name  and  address  ? 

A.  Lang. 

The  'Donna.' 
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Virginie. 

a  tale  of  one  iiundrel  yeahs  ago. 
By  Val  Pbinsep,  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Acapemy. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     WIDENING     RIFT. 

VIEGINIE'S  mind  was  much  troubled.  During  the  ^hole  of  the 
eleven  years  she  had  been  at  the  convent  she  had  never  done 
anything  for  which  she  could  reproach  herself.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
had  her  little  passage  of  love ;  but  then,  in  that  aflFair,  she  was 
confident  she  had  acted  uprightly  and  well,  so  that  no  one  could 
have  blamed  her  for  what  she  had  done.  Bat  now  she  felt  she 
had  been  guilty  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  which  she  had 
reason  to  think  was  in  direct  opposition  to  her  father's  wishes,  and 
the  thought  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  was  very  distressing  to 
her.  The  whole  of  her  conduct  now  appeared  to  her  in  a  diflFerent 
light.  Did  sbe  love  this  man  ?  and,  loving  him,  was  she  commit- 
ting a  sin  ?  How  was  she,  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  to  judge  the 
matter?  Ought  she  not  to  take  counsel  with  her  father,  who  was 
her  natural  guardian  till  she  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  her- 
self f 

For  hours  she  turned  over  these  questions  in  her  mind.  Had 
she  not  already  been  treated  with  suspicion  by  Jacques,  she 
would  at  once  have  gone  to  him  and  confessed  everything.     But 
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two  days  of  unexpressed  indignatioii  had  greatly  embittered  her. 
How  could  she  lay  her  heart  bare  before  this  father  who  had 
accused  her  of  such  terrible  things  ?  How  could  she  hope  he  would 
understand  her  ?  Yet  he  was  her  father,  and  to  him  she  owed 
every  obedience.  The  more  she  considered  her  position,  the  more 
distasteful  seemed  the  confession  she  had  to  make.  Then  she 
remembered  the  good  Father  BeruUe,  her  confessor,  had  warned 
her  against  the  one  fault  he  had  detected  in  her — pride,  or  self- 
confidence. 

^  Remember,  my  child,'  he  had  said,  *  in  many  matters  you 
cannot  be  a  fitting  judge.  Humble  yourself  before  Heaven,  and 
seek  guidance  in  those  who  are  put  in  authority  over  you.' 

Ah !  had  the  Abbe  Berulle  been  there  to  consult !  But  her 
father !  She  thought  and  thought  till  her  head  fairly  reeled. 
^  Pride,'  her  conscience  seemed  to  say  to  her,  *  it  is  thy  pride 
stands  in  the  way ; '  and  straightway  there  came  back  to  her  mind 
what  her  father  had  done  for  her,  and  her  heart  softened  towards 
him.  She  would  tell  him  all.  She  would  humble  herself — she 
would  sacrifice  her  pride.  Full  of  these  good  intentions,  down 
she  went  to  the  great  kitchen,  where  she  found  Jacques  super- 
intending a  general  turn-out. 

^  What,  Virginie ! '  he  cried,  hot  and  busy,  *  come  not  in  now. 
See,  everything  is  in  filth  and  disorder.  Imbecile  that  thou  art, 
Pierre !  Wilt  thou  never  learn  ?  What  art  thou  at,  Louis  ? 
Thou  wilt  drop  those  pans,  lout  that  thou  art  I ' 

Ijouis,  whether  from  nervousness  or  natural  awkwardness,  lost 
the  balance  of  the  pile  of  saucepans,  which  fell  with  a  mighty 
clatter  on  the  floor. 

Jacques  fairly  shrieked  in  his  rage.  Forgetting  the  presence 
of  his  daughter,  he  heaped  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  that  quite  frightened  the  girl,  who  turned  and 
fled  to  escape  the  sound. 

In  her  room  she  again  had  a  fit  of  indecision.  How  was  she 
to  tell  ?  How  could  she  face  this  violence  ?  ^  Impossible/ 
whispered  her  pride.  Conscience,  however,  urged  her  to  confide, 
and  she  determined  to  tell  all  that  evening,  when  she  knew  he 
would  be  ready  to  listen  to  her.  What  matter  if  Bousselet  were 
there  ?  It  was  well  he  too  should  know  the  truth.  She  did  not 
fear  him — nay,  she  felt  she  had  a  certain  power  over  this  grim 
man,  who  seemed  to  her  to  gaze  at  her  with  respect  and 
admiration. 

When  the  time  came,  full  of  inward  tremor  but  outwardly 
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calm,  she  took  her  work  and  joined  the  two  friends  at  their 
evening  gossip'. 

Bousselet  had  passed  the  Comte  and  his  cousin  in  the  main 
street  of  Sevres.  He  had  taken  upon  himself  to  warn  Jacques 
against  these  aristocrats,  and,  although  the  honest  aubei'giet  had 
defended  his  patrons,  his  suspicions  had  been  roused,  and  he  was 
unquiet  on  account  of  this  visit.  His  temper,  like  a  volcano,  was 
ready  to  burst  forth,  and  he  was  nervous  and  excited. 

But  Eousselet  had  other  news  to  impart.  On  the  day  before, 
June  20,  there  had  taken  place  the  celebrated  swearing  of 
the  newly-styled  National  Assembly  in  the  tennis-court  of  the  Eue 
St.  Franpois  at  Versailles.  Great  was  the  excitement  of  all  true 
patriots  at  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  and  nobility,  and  mighty 
was  the  enthusiasm  raised  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  popular 
Bepreseutatives.  It  was  while  Eousselet  was  holding  forth  on  this 
topic  that  Virginie  entered.  She  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the 
previous  conversation,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to  read  her 
father's  humours  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  being,  indeed, 
much  occupied  by  her  own  affairs,  was  unhappily  quite  unaware 
of  the  volcanic  state  of  his  mind. 

*  These  aristocrats '  (Eousselet  suppressed  the  oath  on  seeing 
Virginie  enter  the  room),  *  who  are  ever  trying  to  drain  our  life's 
blood,  would  have  stopped  the  meeting  of  the  Eepresentatives  of 
the  People.  They  meanly  endeavoured  to  shut  the  door  of  the 
Salle  des  Menus,  where  the  Assembly  was  wont  to  meet ;  but  the 
President  J  M.  Bailly,  adjourned  to  the  tennis-court,  and  there 
the  whole  House,  under  the  leadership  of  the  glorious  Mirabeau, 
swore  to  be  true  to  each  other  and  to  the  people  they  repre- 
sented.' 

^  What  can  you  expect  of  the  scSlerats  who  break  into  our 
houses  aud  think  themselves  above  the  law  ? '  replied  Jacques, 
looking  sternly  at  Virginie  while  he  spoke.  She,  alas !  was  still 
too  anxious  as  to  how  she  ought  to  begin  her  own  confession  to 
observe  her  father's  excitement. 

The  two  then  began  a  fierce  abuse  of  the  noblesse.  Jacques 
was  even  more  violent  than  Eousselet,  he  being  free  from  those 
restraining  influences  that  caused  his  friend  to  soften  his  words  in 
the  presence  of  Virginie.  That  young  lady  listened  in  astonish- 
ment. She  had  not  been  present  at  her  father's  evening  gossip 
since  the  fatal  day  of  the  St.  Aubray  scandal,  from  which  time  bis 
ideas  had  been  completely  altered.  All  his  old  theories  had  been 
blown  to  the  winds.     Now  he  was  fiercer  than  Eousselet  in  his 
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denunciations — one  little  moment  seemed  to  have  changed  hid 
being. 

*  But,  father,'  gently  remarked  Virginie,  after  having  listened 
to  this  abase  some  time,  *  they  are  not  all  bad,  these  aristocrat^.' 

*  All !  all ! '  cried  Jacques,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist. 

*  The  two  gentlemen  who  were  here  to-day,  M.  de  la  Beauce — ' 
she  said. 

*  Listen  to  the  girl ! '  cried  Jacques,  interrupting.  *  How 
knewest  thou  there  were  two  gentlemen  here  to-day  ?  Thou  wert 
spying  from  that  window  of  thine.  Ever  art  thou  on  the  watch. 
M.  de  la  Beauce !  how  camest  thou  to  know  his  name  ?  Tell  me 
this  minute ! ' 

*  Father ! '  said  Virginie,  startled  at  his  violence.     *  M.  de  la 

Beauce '  she  unfortunately  began — the  name  being  uppermost 

in  her  mind— 

*  Silence ! '  roared  Jacques.  ^  Fll  have  nothing  of  M.  de  la 
Beauce !  Is  he  not  the  cousin  of  the  other?  They  are  all  alike : 
civil  spoken  when  it  pleases  them,  but  ever  lying  in  wait  to 
trample  on  the  bourgeoisie^  to  ruin  our  daughters,  and  do  us  to 
death.     Never  let  daughter  of  mine  mention  them — a  heartless, 

mean,   despicable   crew — who — who '   and  here  his  utterance 

failed  him.  He  was  terrible  to  see ;  even  Bousselet  was  surprised 
at  his  violence,  and  Virginie  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  But 
the  very  anger  tended  to  cool  her.  She  was  not  deficient  in 
courage.     She  rose  and  gathered  up  her  work. 

^  Father,'  she  said,  ^  I  do  not  understand  you.  That  there  are 
wicked  men  among  these  courtiers,  as  there  are  among  all  classes, 
there  is  no  doubt.  You  have  no  right  to  speak  of  them  in  this 
fashion.     M.  de  la  Beauce ' 

Here  Jacques  interrupted  her  with  a  yell  of  wrath. 

*  M.  de  la  Beauce  !  M.  de  la  Beauce  ! '  he  shrieked.  *  Always 
M.  de  la  Beauce.  Out  on  thee !  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  loved 
thee  these  years?  M.  de  la  Beauce  is  it?  and  who  to-morrow? 
and  what  can  he  be  to  thee  but  lover  ?  ' 

Virginie  stood  pale  and  dignified  before  him.  She  made  one 
more  attempt  at  protest. 

*  The  man  you  will  not  have  me  mention  is  an  honest 
man.' 

But  Jacques  would  not  hear  a  word. 

*  Out,'  he  cried,  '  to  your  room,  shameless  girl !  to  your 
room ! '  and  he  pointed  to  the  door  with  a  terrible  gesture. 

Virginie  said  no  more,  but,  with  slow  and  stately  sweep,  passed 
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to  tbe  door.  At  the  door  she  turned  to  speak,  but  her  father 
waved  her  away  urith  menacing  hand,  and  she,  bowing  with 
queenly  serenity,  left  the  room. 

*  Heard'st  thou  anything  like  that  ? '  cried  Jacques  to  his  friend. 
*  The  girl  is  bewitched.  Ah  !  why  did  I  ever  let  her  out  of  my 
sight  ?  *  and  the  poor  man  burst  into  tears. 

Bousselet  was  inwardly  glad  at  the  course  things  had  taken. 
He  had  watched  Virginie  keenly  during  this  scene.  He  saw  there 
was  more  in  her  attempt  to  speak  than  her  father  supposed,  and 
be  was  glad  Jacques*  violence  had  stopped  any  foolish  fancies  in 
her  mind.  He  really  formed  a  very  wrong  opinion  of  Virginie's 
character.  He  had  but  little  experience  of  women,  and  those 
whom  he  had  come  across  were  as  different  from  this  girl  as  he, 
with  his  stern  self-contained  nature,  was  from  the  excitable  and 
really  vacillating  Jacques.  He  thought  Virginie  would  yield  a 
ready  obedience  to  her  father,  knowing  that  such  obedience  was 
what  was  inculcated  as  a  duty  by  the  female  education  of  the 
France  of  that  time,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  Yet,  now  that  he  thought 
his  object  had  been  gained,  now  that  Jacques  had  shown 
unmistakably  to  his  daughter  his  dislike  of  this  young  man, 
Eousselet  tried  all  he  could  to  calm  the  agitation  of  his  friend  ; 
and,  thinking  that  ndatters  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  even  hinted 
that  Jacques  might  be  deceived,  and  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
harsh  in  his  language. 

'  Thinkest  thou  I  do  not  love  her  ? '  said  Jacques  through  his 
tears.  ^  Thou  knowest  not  how  I  have  doated  on  my  daughter  all 
these  years.  Am  I  to  have  this  treasure  taken  from  me  by  one 
of  these  vile  seducers  ?  Am  I  to  be  shamed  through  her  whom  I 
have  brought  up  to  be  my  idol  ?  Ah,  my  lost  wife,'  he  sobbed, 
'  couldst  thou  Eee  me  now ! '  And  the  poor  man  leant  his  head  on 
his  arm  and  literally  blubbered. 

*My  friend,'  said  Bousselet,  *we  will  watch  over  this  thy 
treasure  together.  She  is  good  and  affectionate,  and  will  listen  to 
her  father.'  He  took  the  father's  hand,  he  felt  he  was  pleading 
for  himself.  ^  No  man  shall  come  near  her,  be  he  ever  so  much  of 
an  aristocrat.  Am  I  not  by  thy  side  ? '  Eousselet  was  a  little  man, 
bat  in  the  strength  of  his  affection  he  felt  a  giant.  Jacques 
shook  his  friend's  hand. 

*  Thanks,  my  friend,'  he  said,  *  thou  art  ever  true.  Do 
I  not  know  this  Comte  de  la  Beauce?  He  is  the  cousin  of 
the  Marquis  de  Boissec,  in  whose  house  I  met  her  that  has  gone. 
How  woTild  tbey  have  treated  her  had  she  not  been  an  angel  of 
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virtue  ?    I  know  them  well ;  Boissec  or  La  Beauce,  what  diflFerence 
is  there  ? ' 

Much  more  conversation  the  two  friends  had,  in  which 
Eousselet  endeavoured  to  persuade  Jacques  that  it  would  be  well 
to  treat  Virginie  with  more  kindness.  .He  had  remarked  her 
indignation  on  leaving  the  room,  and  his  instinct  told  him  it 
would  not  be  well  to  excite  her  opposition.  It  was  late  when  the 
two  ported.  As  Jacques  let  his  friend  out  and  shook  his  hand,  he 
said,  ^  I  cannot  think  thee  in  the  right.  I  have  done  nothing  but 
my  duty,' 

When  he  returned  to  the  solitary  room  he  sat  some  time  in 
deep  thought.     Was   this  his   Virginie,   the   daughter  of    that 
Virginie  who  had  been  so  true  a  wife  to  him  ?     He  remembered 
the  pride  with  which  he  had  watched  her  growing  to  womanhood, 
the  love  he  had  for  her,  which  had  caused  him  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  have  her  educated  beyond  her  station  ;  even  the  fears 
which  had  haunted  him  when  he  realised  how  beautiful  she  was 
growing.     Was   she  really  to  be  stolen  from  him?     Poor  man! 
He  looked  on  her  as  an  inestimable  treasure  confided  to  his  care 
by  his  wife — a  treasure  that  must  be  kept  from  contamination  at 
jtll  costs.     Like  a  good  watchdog,  he  was  for  flying  at  anyone  who 
approached,  forgetting  that  perhaps  his  furious  barkings  might 
terrify  not  only  trespassers,  but  the  very  person  for  whose  safety- 
he  raged.     He  who  loved  Virginie,  who  idolised  her,  could  not 
suppose  he  could  terrify  her,  still  less  could  he  conceive  that  she 
could  be  wounded  by  what  he  said.     As  he  sat  there  that  night, 
thinking  of  the  past,  no  word  of  his  struck  him  as  being  unjust  or 
cruel.     He  had  but  rebuked  her  for  her  foolish  conduct.     Yet 
Eousselet,  whose  judgment  he  knew  to  be  good,  had  hinted  that 
he  had  been  harsh  to  his  girl.     Was  this  possible  ?     He  had  said 
no  more  to  her  than  he  had  said  to  every  one  about  the  place. 
But  if  it  were  so !     His  tender  heart  was  wounded  at  the  very 
idea.     He  sighed  to  himself  when  he  thought  that  perhaps  this 
young  girl  required  a  mother's  care ;  that  he  was  too  coarse  and 
common   for   such   a  charge.     What  would  his  poor  wife  have 
thought  had  she   seen  him  storming  at  her  child?    Then   he 
called  to  mind  the  scene  with  the  Marquise  when  he  had  gained 
his  own  wife.     He  grew  pale  with  the  idea  that  he  had  perhaps 
acted  towards  his  daughter  as  the  proud  lady  had  acted  towards 
her  that  was  no  more,  and  suddenly  he  became  full  of  repentance. 
His  girl  should  not  think  hard  of  him.     He  would  go  to  her  room 
quietly,  and  see  whether  his  anger  had  had  any  evil  consequences. 
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The  house  was  quiet,  every  one  having  retired  to  bed.  As  he 
rose  from  his  chair  his  heavy  tread  made  the  boards  creak,  at 
which  he  was  alarmed.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  so  he  drew 
off  his  shoes,  and  in  his  stockinged  feet  crept  up  the  stairs,  like  a 
thief,  blushing  at  the  noise  that  even  then  the  jealous  boards 
would  give  forth.  When  he  came  to  the  door  of  his  daughter's 
room  he  listened  intently ;  there  was  no  sound,  nor  did  he  see  any 
light.  She  must  be  asleep,  he  thought,  at  which  he  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  with  the  same  stealthy  tread  retired  to  his  own  room 
on  the  lower  floor. 

Ah !  had  he  but  entered  the  room,  and  had  an  explanation 
with  his  daughter ;  had  he  at  any  time  taken  her  to  his  heart 
and  said,  ^  Daughter,  I  am  but  a  rough  fellow,  my  love  for  thee 
makes  me  afraid,'  much  evil  might  have  been  avoided.  But,  no  ! 
He  was  convinced  that  his  first  idea  was  the  correct  one. 
Sousselet  was  wrong.  He  had  not  been  too  severe.  Virginie 
quite  understood.  So,  when  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  not  a 
doubt  entered  his  mind;  and  as  he  slept  he  was  troubled  with 
dreams  of  dangers  from  without,  and  never  imagined  that  the 
great  irreparable  wrong  had  been  wrought  by  himself! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

VIRGINIE  MAKES   UP   HER   MIND. 


Virginie  was  not  asleep.  On  regaining  her  room  her  overwrought 
nerves  entirely  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  She  had  been 
unused  to  such  scenes.  In  the  calm  of  the  convent,  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  years  of  her  life,  no  such  violence  was  possible. 
Her  father's  conduct  repelled  her.  To  him  it  was  a  common 
Occurrence.  When  anything  went  wrong  he  was  wont  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  under  such  circumstances,  like  most  passionate  men, 
be  did  net  measure  his  language.  Not  being  new  to  him,  he 
thought  it  a  light  thing  so  to  speak  to  his  daughter.  But  she  felt 
it  acutely.  For  the  moment  she  almost  determined  to  leave  the 
house — to  go  anywhere  away  from  such  injustice.  Perhaps  they 
would  receive  her  back  into  the  convent,  where  she  could  teach 
the  smaller  children.  Wearily  she  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
She  thought  of  the  difference  of  this  bourgeois  father  and  the 
courtly  La  Beauce.  Was  it  possible  that  her  duty  obliged  her  to 
pass  her  life  amidst  such  scenes  ?     She  even  doubted  the  love  of 
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her  father.  She  could  not  understand  love  associated  with 
contumely  and  abuse.  Lying  awake  in  bed,  she  pictured  to 
herself  the  Chateau  de  la  Beauce,  the  good  she  might  do,  the 
calm  of  her  life,  and  then  she  contrasted  it  with  what  she  had 
gone  through.  She  heard  her  father's  step  on  the  stair.  It 
frightened  her  to  think  that  it  might  be  some  robber.  The 
step  stopped  at  her  door.  Some  one  was  listening ;  she  held 
her  breath  in  alarm.  She  heard  a  sigh,  and  then  the  steps 
withdrew  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  She  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  was  her  father ;  but,  instead  of  putting  his  solicitude  down 
to  the  real  cause,  she  attributed  it  to  jealous  suspicion,  and  was 
the  more  indignant.  What,  did  he  think  she  would  have  fled 
already  ?  Did  he  really  imagine  her  to  be  a  heartless  coquette, 
a  low  flighty  trifler,  who  ogled  men  from  her  window,  and 
encouraged  passers-by  to  hope  for  her  worthless  favours?  »Slie 
choked  with  the  thought.  She  felt  the  blood  rising  to  her  head, 
and  leaped  from  her  bed.  And  this  was  the  love  for  which  she 
sacrificed  the  noble  heart  of  La  Beauce !  She  looked  from  her 
open  window — for  it  was  in  June,  and  the  weather  was  hot — out 
into  the  mellow  night.  She  allowed  herself  to  think  of  the  Comte 
without  restraint.  What  was  he  doing  ?  Could  he  imagine  she 
was  so  miserable  ?  She  stretched  her  weary  arms  into  the  soft 
darkness  as  though  he  were  there.  For  the  first  time  she 
abandoned  herself  to  her  love.  Bight  or  wrong,  she  loved  him, 
would  always  love  him.  She  would  sacrifice  everything  for  him— 
name — character — father — all  she  had,  and  she  was  comforted 
with  the  idea.  She  felt  no  compunction  now.  The  sacrifice 
should  not  be  all  on  his  side.  She  would  give  up  everything  and 
fly  with  him,  and  as  she  crept  back  to  her  bed,  she  determined  to 
write  the  next  day  and  tell  him  so.  So,  before  the  whirlwind  of 
her  passionate  love,  the  idea  of  convent  life  was  wafted  away, 
swept  along  with  all  the  duties  she  used  to  cherish.  Wearied  out, 
she  sank  to  rest  as  the  dawn  began  to  show  itself  over  the  distant 
city  of  Paris. 

Virginie  was  late  the  next  day.  She  was  quite  worn  out,  and 
sent  down  to  her  father  to  say  she  had  a  headache,  and  would  stay 
in  her  room.  After  the  dejeuner  at  eleven  o'clock,  which  she  had 
sent  to  her  room,  Jacques  paid  her  a  visit.  He  was  radiant  with 
smiles. 

*  Bon  jour^  mafille  I '  he  cried,  and  kissed  her ;  *  thou  art  suffer- 
ing.    Rest  thyself.' 

He  was  hot  and  red,  and  made  no  excuse  for  his  overnight 
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conduct.  It  seemed  to  her  he  treated  her  as  he  would  a  favourite 
dog,  to  be  abused  and  sworn  at  and  afterwards  petted — a  dog  who 
was  expected  to  wag  his  tail  and  cringe  and  fawn,  whatever 
happened.  She  was  offended  and  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
^one,  and  he  only  stayed  a  minute,  she  sat  down  to  write  to  La 
Beauce.  Her  heart  flowed  out  to  him  now  in  one  headlong 
torrent.  The  walls  that  bound  the  reservoir  were  burst  indeed, 
washed  away  and  destroyed,  and  she  felt  the  happier.  Here  was 
one  whom  she  could  worship,  who  was  worthy  of  her  and  would 
understand  her.  Let  her  leave  everything  for  him.  The  die 
was  cast. 

*  Mon  ajfii^  she  wrote,  *  when  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  I  was 
impelled  to  do  so  by  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again.  I  had  hoped 
when  I  left  Chartres  to  have  been  able  to  forget  the  love  for  you 
which  I  felt  it  was  not  wise  in  me  to  cherish.  I  thought  that  my 
duty  to  my  father  would  suffice  for  me.  Alas !  how  can  one 
forget  ?  However  much  I  strove  to  do  so,  my  thoughts  would 
wander  back  to  those  pleasant  days  we  spent  together  at  the  Her- 
mitage. I  seemed  to  hear  your  voice  calling  me  to  return  as 
when  I  last  heard  it ;  I  seemed  to  see  your  face  pale  and  agitated, 
as  I  saw  it  last  in  the  Church  of  the  Visitation ;  and  your  eager 
searching  eyes,  as  I  remember  them  then,  seemed  to  haunt  me. 
Yet  though  I  broke  my  promise  to  myself  in  acknowledging  your 
letter,  if  I  had  answered  that  day  I  should  have  given  the  same 
answer  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  last  autumn.  Now  things 
have  changed.  I  cannot  tell  you  how — I  may  later  on.  Will  you 
despise  me  for  changing  my  mind  ?  Ab,  you  will  rather,  when 
you  learn  the  reason,  pity  me.  I  feel  weak  and  miserable.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  doing  what  may  lead  to  unhappiness  to  us  both.  But 
I  must  yield  to  my  love  or  go  mad.  In  your  great  heart  you  will 
forgive  me.  You  say  you  love,  and  I  am  only  too  willing  to 
believe  you.  Ijoving  me  you  will  understand  how  difficult  it  has 
been  for  me  to  fight  against  myself,  and,  now  that  I  find  it  impos- 
sible, with  what  joy  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again,  never  to 
be  parted  from  you.  Ah  !  come  and  take  me  away.  Let  me  feel 
there  is  some  one  whose  love  is  true,  someone  who  can  trust  me. 
Here  I  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  mistrust.  Take  me 
from  it  quickly.  Louison's  cousin  takes  this ;  send  an  answer  by 
him,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to-morrow  Louison  will  be  at  the 
place  she  met  you  yesterday,  at  about  ten,  which  is  the  time  my 
father  is  most  occupied.     He  must  kpow  nothing,  as  he  is  most 

violent,  *  Virginia.' 
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Having  finished  thin,  it  is  to  be  feaxed,  very  foolish  epistle  she 
called  Louison.  She  then  brought  put  her  scanty  store  of  money, 
and  producing  a  few  francs — *  Louison,'  she  said,  ^  I  have  heard 
thee  speak  of  a  cousin  of  thine  in  the  town  of  Sevres,  who  was  a 
trusty  lad.  Give  him  these  pieces  and  bid  him  take  this  letter  to 
Versailles  to  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  at  this  address  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

*  Ah,  mademoiselle,'  cried  Louison,  *  there  is  a  good  gentle- 
man !  and  how  he  loves  mademoiselle  !  Why,  when  I  mentioned 
you  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes ! ' 

*  Take  the  letter,  my  good  child,'  said  Virginie,  gratefolly, 

*  Why,  of  comrse,  Louis  shall  carry  the  letter ; '  and  she  took 
it,  and  turned  it  over  in  her  hand,  with  the  delight  an  illitciate 
person  has  in  such  superior  knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  triSe  of 
curiosity  to  know  the  contents.     Virginie  tendered  the  money. 

^  What  is  all  that  for  ?  Ten  francs  to  go  to  Versailles !  The 
idea !  Louis  will  run  there  and  back  for  one.  Keep  your  money, 
my  good  mademoiselle,  I  take  one ' — and  depositing  the  letter  in 
the  depth  of  the  well-known  pocket  she  left  the  room. 

It  was  done  then — ^she  was  quite  calm  and  happy.  All  she 
was  anxious  about  now  was  how  to  get  out  of  the  house  without 
being  seen.  She  had  noticed  her  father  was  very  much  occupied 
in  the  mornings  before  the  hour  of  dejeilnevy  she  had  therefore 
mentioned  the  hour  of  ten  to  La  Beauce.  She  generally  walked 
in  the  garden  about  that  time,  and  if  she  could  only  get  out  by 
the  garden  door,  she  could  easily  join  him  and  fly.  This  door 
she  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  open.  Was  it  locked  ?  If  so, 
how  could  she  get  the  key  ?  She  knew  the  old  man  employed  as 
gardener  came  in  by  this  door  in  the  early  morning,  and  by  it  too 
was  introduced  all  the  dressing,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  beds  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Involuntarily  she  put  on  her  hat  and  threw 
her  shawl  around  her  shoulders.  Down  the  stairs  she  tripped  and 
into  the  great  kitchen,  where  she  found  her  father  hot  and  busy 
as  usual. 

*  TienSj  Virginie,  is  it  thou  ?  Goest  thou  to  take  the  air  in  the 
garden  ?  It  is  well,'  he  cried.  Then  he  shouted,  *  Pierre,  thou 
sacred  pig,  what  meanest  thou  by  this  ?  Have  I  not  shown  thee 
a  thousand  times  how  to  make  this  sauce?  Callest  thou  this 
mixed,  thou  dirty  rapscallion?  Thy  sacred  laziness  will  bring 
thee  to  a  bad  end,'  and  on  ran  his  tongue  its  usual  mad  career. 
He  had  forgotten  Virginie  and  his  troubles  for  a  time. 

Virginie  passed  through  to  the  garden.      What  a  calm  was 
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there !  The  midday  sun  shone  brightly,  making  the  glosjiy  leaves 
sparkle  in  its  light,  and  lending  additional  brilb'ancy  to  the  many 
variegated  colours  of  the  flowers ;  for  everything  was  in  its  glory. 
She  loved  these  flowers,  they  had  no  reproaches  for  her.  The 
snowy  white  balls  of  the  Gueldres  roses  bowed  across  the  path. 
The  quaint  bunches  of  larkspur  shot  up  from  the  beds  of  stocks, 
amid  carnations  and  graceful  lilies  which,  with  the  sweet  serioga, 
scented  the  air.  She  stooped  over  a  great  bush  of  roses,  and,  as 
she  buried  her  head  in  a  splendid  full-blown  bloom,  she  drank  in 
its  delicious  perfume.  *  Ah,'  she  thought,  *  before  thou  art  withered 
I  shall  see  my  love ; '  but,  as  she  daintily  stirred  the  petals,  some 
of  the  leaves  already  overblown  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  there 
like  great  clots  of  crimson  blood.  She  was  almost  frightened  when 
she  saw  them.  Was  it  an  omen  ?  Carefully  she  gathered  them 
up  and,  looking  round  lest  she  should  be  watched,  placed  them  in 
her  bosom  with  the  letter  she  had  received  from  La  Beauce. 

*  They  shall  not  die  for  nothing,'  she  thought ;  ^  should  it  be  a 
bad  omen,  should  I  bring  ill-fortune  to  my  love,  I  shall  be  there 
to  share  it,  and  at  least  if  necessary  I  can  sacriflce  my  life's  blood 
for  him.' 

She  thought  nothing  of  herself,  nothing  of  her  father ;  already 
everything  with  her  was  La  Beauce — La  Beauce  and  her  new- 
found love ! 

At  the  other  end  of  the  garden  was  the  gardener  engaged  in 
hoeing  a  bed  of  vegetables.  Slowly  she  wandered  in  his  direc- 
tion, stopping  now  to  adjust  a  fallen  spray,  now  to  examine  a 
tender  bud  or  shoot.  She  did  not  wish  to  show  the  least  anxiety 
or  haste.  When  she  had  reached  the  bed  at  which  the  man 
worked  she  paused  and  watched  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
she  said — 

*  I  hope  you  always  lock  the  door  of  the  garden  when  you  leave 
your  work,  Gabet  ? ' 

The  man  stayed  his  hand,  looking  up.  Slowly  he  straightened 
his  bent  back,  then  lifted  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  wrinkled  brow 
with  an  embarrassed  air. 

*  Why,  no,  mademoiselle,'  he  said  hesitatingly ;  *  to  say  the 
truth  I  have  lost  the  key.  Do  not  tell  Maitre  le  Blanc,'  he  added 
ia  a  pleading  tone.  '  I  must  have  mislaid  it,  and  will  find  it  some 
day.     Monsieur  will  be  very  angry,  mademoiselle.' 

*It  makes  no  difference,'  said  Virginie  kindly,  inwardly 
rejoiced  at  this  stroke  of  luck.  ^  Shut  the  door  and  every  one  will 
think  it  is  locked.' 
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^  Have  no  fear,  mademoiselle.  The  door  sticks  and  requires  a 
good  pull  to  open  it.  It  is  easier  to  open  it  from  the  inside  than 
the  out/  observed  the  maD,  half  speaking  to  himself. 

Virginie  hastened  back  to  the  house  overjoyed*  Her  mind 
was  quite  made  up  now.  She  longed  to  be  awaj  from  the 
Couronne  d*Or  to  be  with  La  Beauce.  The  satisfaction  of  feeling 
she  was  sacrificiog  herself  for  the  man  she  loved  was  very  dear  to 
her  generous  nature,  which  had  recoiled  from  the  idea  that  the 
sacrifice  was  all  on  his  side.  Brought  up  with  the  strict  notions 
of  the  convent  she  knew  that  she  was  doing  something  that  was 
contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  decorum  and  respectability*  She  lad 
perfect  confidence  in  the  Comte,  she  knew  she  could  trust  to  his 
honour.  She  would  belong  entirely  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  her.  In  the  flood  of  affectioD 
which  filled  her  soul  there  was  no  place  for  any  one  but  La  Beauce. 
Father,  reputation,  life  itself,  she  would  have  sacrificed  them  all 
to  this  man.  She  thought  but  little  of  her  father,  and,  if  she  did, 
she  brought  herself  to  believe  that,  by  ridding  the  Conronse 
d'Or  of  her  presence,  she  was  doing  him  a  real  service  in  relieving 
Lim  of  a  care  that  evidently  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  She, 
in  her  ignorance  of  the  world,  no  more  understood  him  than  he 
could  appreciate  her  sensitive  nature,  so  greatly  had  these  two 
grown  to  misunderstand  each  other.  She,  absorbed  in  her  love  for 
La  Beauce,  became  blind  to  her  father's  afiection,  while  .Tacques 
failed  to  perceive  the  pain  and  feverish  resentment  his  distrust 
and  irritability  caused  Virginie.  His  nature,  though  full  of  afiTec- 
tionate  tendencies,  was  coarsened  by  its  contact  with  people  of 
tougher  sensibilities,  to  whom  a  rough  word  was  only  an  em^dia- 
sised  mode  of  expressing  a  passing  displeasure.  How  could  he 
tell  the  effect  it  would  have  on  so  sensitive  a  nature  as  Virginie*s  ? 

So  the  afternoon  passed.  The  evening  meal  Virginie  again 
ate  alone  in  her  room,  pleading  illness.  Jacques  thought  nothing 
wrong,  and,  it  being  a  busy  time,  did  not  even  pay  her  a  visit,  on 
receiving  an  assurance  from  Louison  that  Mademoiselle  would 
soon  be  all  right.  That  smiling  Abigail  slipped  out  in  the  evening, 
and  returned  with  a  short  note  from  La  Beauce  expressing  his  joy 
at  receiving  Virginie's  letter.  He  said  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
ask  M.  le  Blanc  for  his  daughter's  hand,  but  as  Virginie  seemed 
to  dread  the  answer  her  father  would  give  he  was  willing  to  abide 
by  her  wishes,  that  he  would  be  punctually  at  the  spot  indicated 
with  a  carriage  and  swift  horses.  He  added  a  few  words  of  affec- 
tion, that  warmed  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  delay 
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and  uncertainty  was  most  chilling.  She  then  unfolded  La  Beauce's 
plans  to  Louison.  Eeadily  the  maid  agreed  to  perform  her  part, 
but  only  on  condition  that  she  should  share  her  mistress's  fortunes. 
She  really  loved  her  with  a  dog-like  fidelity,  and  was  so  loud  in 
her  protestations  against  being  left  in  Sevres  after  her  mistress's 
departure  that  Virginie  was  obliged  to  agree  to  take  her.  The 
two  then  laid  their  heads  together,  and  settled  that  Louison  was 
to  go  to  meet  La  Beauce,  and  that  he  was  to  pass  through  the 
town  and  wait  with  his  carriage  at  the  bridge  at  the  Paris  end  of 
the  long  straggling  street.  Virginie  was  to  sally  out  by  the 
garden  gate,  which  opened  into  a  small  back  lane  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge,  where  she  was  to  join  the  carriage,  and 
start  in  it  for  Paris. 

That  night  Virginie  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  to  be  left 
behind  after  her  flight. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  VISIT  TO   VERSAILLES. 


BoussfiLET  meanwhile  had  been  uneasy.  He  had  much  more 
penetration  than  Jacques ;  besides,  he  was  in  love,  and  that  gave 
him  an  instinctive  feeling  that  there  was  something  more  in  this 
famQiarity  with  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Beauce  than  the  father 
believed.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  this  was  his  rival.  Could  Vir- 
ginie have  met  this  man  at  Chartres  ?  and  if  she  had  met  him, 
what  wonder  if  she  had  admired  him  ?  The  poor  fellow  could  not 
help  contrasting  his  personal  appearance  with  that  of  his  hated 
rival. 

Eousselet  was  small.  His  face  had  the  sort  of  stem  beauty 
that  comes  from  great  individuality;  but  it  had  none  of  the 
charm  necessary  to  captivate  a  woman's  fancy.  He  was  not  a 
*  lady's  man.'  He  had  devoted  himself  to  his  art  and  to  politicp, 
or  rather  to  the  study  of  those  philosophical  problems  which  in 
the  last  days  of  the  French  monarchy  had  to  supply  the  want  of 
more  active  political  life.  He  could  not  but  perceive  that  La 
Beauce  was  eminently  handsome ;  that  his  figure  was  tall,  straight, 
and  well  knit ;  that  he  had  all  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and 
the  polished,  well-bred  grace  common  to  the  French  noblesse — in 
fact,  that  he  had  all  the  advantages  that  he,  Rousselct,  lacked. 
He  was  tortured  with  the  idea  that  such  a  one  might  well  form 
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the  beau  ideal  of  a  woman's  fancy.  He  would  save  Virginie 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  this  man.  Marriage  never  entered 
his  head.  He  could  not  imagine  one  of  this  hated  class  stooping 
to  ally  himself  with  a  plebeian.  He  knew  that  this  comte  belonged 
to  an  ancient  and  very  noble  family.  He  was  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  7io6Ze8de,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  many 
scandalous  histories  of  the  ruin  they  had  too  often  worked  in 
the  families  of  the  bourgeoisie.  All  the  night,  after  the  scene 
between  Jacques  and  Virginie,  he  pondered  on  some  means  of 
preventing  the  catastrophe  he  felt  was  impending,  and  he  de- 
termined on  going  to  Versailles  and  seeking  an  interview  with 
Ij8l  Beauce,  to  warn  him  that  his  plans  were  discovered  and 
that  he  would  prevent  them.  Foolish  man!  he  was  blinded 
by  love. 

Versailles  is  but  a  few  miles  from  S^vres^  Bousselet  well 
knew  the  way.  He  had  often  gone  over  to  collect  the  political 
gossip  of  head- quarters.  He  went  over  there  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  Virginie  had  written  her  fatal  letter.  By  inquiring 
adroitly  he  quickly  found  the  address  of  the  Comte  de  la  Beance 
and  presented  himself  at  his  lodgings.  *  Monsieur  le  Comte  is 
at  home,'  said  the  smart  lacquey  ;  ^  I  will  see  whether  Monsieur 
will  receive  the  Sieur  Bousselet.'  He  was  kept  waiting  but  a 
short  time,  and  was  finally  ushered  into  a  well-furnished  apart- 
ment where  La  Beauce  was  sitting  writing.  Bousselet  stood  by 
the  door,  uneasy,  notwithstanding  his  determination,  and  hesitat- 
ing how  he  was  to  begin.  The  Comte  turned  round :  *  You  would 
see  me  ? '  he  asked ;  *  what  is  it  you  desire  to  say  ? '  There  was 
no  rudeness  in  his  question,  but  the  slight  tone  of  condescension, 
natural  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  grated  on  Boasselet's  repub* 
lican  nerves. 

*  Monsieur,'  began  Bousselet,  ^  I  come  from  Sevres.' 

La  Beauce,  who  had  already  received  Virginie's  letter,  glanced 
quickly  at  him.  Who  was  this  man  ?  Did  he  come  from  Virginie  ? 
Had  she  changed  her  mind  again  ?  Luckily  Bousselet  had  not 
the  smiling  face  of  a  messenger,  and  La  Beauce  was  put  on  his 
guard  by  his  grave,  even  sullen  look.  He  might  otherwise  have 
betrayed  himself — as  it  was  he  asked  quietly — 

*  From  Sevres  ?  And  what  is  it  you  want  ?  Do  you  come 
from  my  friend  M.  le  Blanc  ?  ' 

Bousselet,  too,  had  noted  the  quick  glance  of  surprise.  It 
strengthened  his  opinion  that  this  La  Beauce  knew  Virginie. 

*  Monsieur,'  said  he,  *I  do  not  come  directly  from  my  fiiend 
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M.  le  Blanc,  but  it  is  on  his  business  I  am  here.'    There  was  a 

pause.     He  did  not  know  how  to  begin. 

La  Beauce  smiled.     *  I  await  your  pleasure,  monsieur.' 

*'Ti8  this,'  continued  Bousselet.     *Last  night  I  was  with 

Jacques  le  Blanc  and  his  daughter,  when  she  mentioned  your 

name.' 

^  And  what  did  she  say  ? '  asked  the  Comte. 

*  Not  much,  but  by  her  manner  I  saw  that  she  would  have 
said  more  had  not  her  father  impetuously  interrupted  her.' 

*  Well ! '  asked  La  Beauce  as  Bousselet  paused. 

*  And  I  come  here,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  to  appeal  to  you.' 

*  I  do  not  see  on  whose  authority  you  come,  monsieur,'  said 
La  Beauce,  now  quite  on  his  guard,  ^  nor  exactly  what  you  wish 
to  ascertain.  Mademoiselle  le  Blanc  seems  to  have  mentioned 
my  name  in  your  presence.  Is  that  it  ?  Well,  then,  what  if  she 
did  ?    It  is  not  a  name  to  be  ashamed  of,  M.  Bousselet.' 

*  M.  le  Comte,'  rejoined  the  unhappy  painter,  ^  Mademoiselle 
Virginie  is  not  a  person  to  mention  the  name  of  one  so  exalted ' — 
his  lips  curled  at  the  sarcasm — ^  without  some  cause,'  and  he  paused 
again. 

^  Then,'  said  La  Beauce,  who  imagined  he  had  some  clue  to  the 
object  of  this  curious  interview,  *  had  you  not  better  apply  to 
Mademoiselle  le  Blanc  herself? ' 

^  M.  le  Comte,'  said  Bousselet  firmly,  ^  I  come  to  you  as  one 
man  comes  to  another,  to  pray  you  to  discontinue  your  inter- 
course with  this  lady.' 

^  M.  Bousselet,'  said  La  Beauce,  keeping  his  temper  with  an 
effort,  ^  I  know  not  what  reason  you  have  to  suppose  that  I  have 
any  acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle  le  Blanc ;  I  know  no  cause 
you  have  to  interfere  with  that  acquaintance,  did  it  exist ;  and  I 
should  refuse  anyhow  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  anybody  to 
dictate  to  me  in  any  way  what  I  ought  to  do  or  what  I  ought  to 
leave  undone.' 

^  Ah,  M.  le  Comte,  do  not  deny  that  Virginie  le  Blanc  loves 
you !  I  know  it,  I  feel  it  to  be  true,'  cried  Bousselet,  overcome  by 
his  feelings.  La  Beauce  made  a  gesture  to  interrupt  him.  '  No, 
monsieur,  do  not  interrupt,  let  an  honest  man  have  his  say.  What 
can  a  love  such  as  this  lead  to  ?  Would  you  disgrace  this  girl  ? 
Would  you  ruin  her  ?  It  may  be  a  light  thing  for  you,  one  of 
the  golden  nobleeaej  to  do  this  thing.  It  will  probably  be  an 
action  of  which  you  will  brag  among  your  fellow  seducers,  but  you 
will  do  it  at  your  peril,'  and  the  little  man  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height. 
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Jja  BeatLce  laaghed.  Somehow  he  could  feel  no  angef  agaiiUt 
this  Bousselet.  He  was  conscioas  of  the  honesty  of  his  intention!, 
he  saw  passion  in  every  word  he  spoke.  It  did  not  snrprise  him 
that  Virginie  should  have  found  many  such  admirers.  Thi£  one 
was  evidently  unsuccessful.  His  rival's  simplicity  in  fencyiDgbe 
would  draw  forth  Virginie's  secret  amused  him. 

^  Again  I  say,'  said  he, '  that  I  do  not  see  what  you  have  to  do 
with  it.  Jealousy,  M.  Bousselet,'  and  poor  Bousselet  winced- 
^jealousy  has  led  you  to  commit  a  folly.  Do  you  think  if  I  lu 
the  man  you  take  me  for  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  such  as  yon?' 
and  he  laughed  again.  ^  Go  back  to  Sevres,  to  your  workshop,  or 
wherever  you  came  from,  and  learn  one  truth  applicable  to  all 
whether  noble  or  bourgeoisy  the  excellence  of  the  proverb,  Mind 
your  own  affairs.'    His  hand  was  on  the  bell  as  he  spoke. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Bousselet  made  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
this  laughing  Adonis. 

^  Yes,'  he  said  through  his  teeth,  *  you  have  hit  it.  I  do  low 
this  girl.  Love  her  as  you  never  could  love.  I  will  never  pennit 
any  harm  to  come  near  her  while  I  live.     So  beware,  M.  le  Comte,' 

*  And  pray  what  says  this  young  lady  to  your  love  ? ' 

*  She  knows  it  not,'  cried  Bousselet,  sadly. 

*  Then,'  said  La  Beauce  with  a  smile,  ^  you  should  ask  her  to  gift 
you  the  right  to  defend  her  before  you  give  yourself  these  aiiii 
which ' — added  he,  looking  Bousselet  well  over — *  seem  to  me  a 
little  ridiculous.' 

Bousselet  was  himself  conscious  that  he  cut  rather  a  poor 
figure,  but,  like  many  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  he  was,  in 
consequence,  the  more  furious  with  the  man  who  told  him  n 
The  Comte  had  rung  the  bell — the  lacquey  arrived. 

*  Adieu,  monsieur,'  said  La  Beauce.  with  a  bow. 

*  Au  revoivj  growled  Bousselet.  ^When  we  meet  again, 
M.  de  la  Beauce,  the  tables  may  be  turned.' 

*  Till  then,  sans  adieuy  laughed  the  Comte,  and  Bousselet  wm 
forced  to  leave.  He  was  mad  with  rage.  He  hurried  along  the 
street  without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  forgetting  in  his  fury 
even  the  interest  he  felt  in  politics.  He  mechanically  took  the 
road  home,  but  it  was  late  in  the  night  before  he  reached  Sevres. 
Where  he  had  been  he  could  not  have  told.  He  had  wandered  in 
the  woods,  what  did  it  matter  where  ?  He  cared  not.  Two  things 
only  he  knew :  that  he  loved  Virginie  and  he  hated  this  La  Beauce. 
It  was  perhaps  well  for  all  that  he  did  not  present  himself  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or  that  night. 
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La  Beaace  laughed  lightly  when  the  door  closed  behind  his 
visitor.  It  amused  him  to  think  that  this  curious,  sardonic  man 
was  also  in  love  with  Yirginie.  Then  he  thought  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  Did  he  intend  to  ruin  this  girl  ?  She  had 
offered  herself  to  him.  Many  would  not  have  hesitated ;  but  La 
Beauce  cried  ^  No !  Shall  I  be  less  generous  than  she  ?  Then 
would  this  man  be  the  better  gentleman  of  the  two.'  So  he  set 
to  work  to  arrange  all  things  for  his  departure  on  the  next 
morning. 

His  cousin  came  to  see  him  shortly  after.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  what  the  young  man  would  think  of  the  affair,  so  he 
showed  him  Virginie's  letter.  St.  Aubray  read  it,  and  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

^  So,  Etienne,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  ^  thou  art,  then,  out  of  thy 
dilemma.' 

^  What  dost  thou  mean,  Fran9ois  ? ' 

^  I  mean  no  more  mSaaUiancea.  The  fortress  surrenders  un- 
conditionally,' cried  the  young  man,  triumphantly. 

*  And  thou  wouldst  go  back  from  thy  word  ? '  asked  his  cousin. 
<Thy  demand  of   her  hand  was    made  under  a  false   irn* 

pression.' 

*  I  have  renewed  it  now  that  I  am  aware  of  the  truth.  No, 
Francois,'  said  La  Beauce,  gravely,  ^  Yirginie  le  Blanc  shall  be  as 
much  the  Countess  de  la  Beauce  as  if  she  had  the  bluest  blood 
in  France  in  her  veins.' 

Fran9ois  whistled  softly.    He  could  not  understand  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN   EVENTFUL   DAY. 

The  23rd  of  June  was  an  eventful  day  not  only  for  Mademoiselle 
Virginie  le  Blanc,  but  for  all  France,  for  on  that  day  Louis  XVI. 
made  his  last  effort  to  control  his  States-General,  and  failed. 
All  Versailles  was  in  a  tiptoe  of  expectation.  Even  in  the  mom- 
iDg  the  streets  were  crowded  in  anticipation  of  this  royal  siancey 
and  multitudes  came  flocking  into  the  town  from  Paris  itself. 
The  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  who  had  not  set  up  an  establishment  at 
Versailles,  and  was  consequently  without  his  own  carriage,  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  and  a  carriage  to  keep 
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his  appoiLtment  with  Virgiaie ;  but  by  dint  of  much  haranguing 
and  some  bribing  at  length  he  rolled  on  towards  Sevres  with  four 
good  horses  and  a  coach,  and  shortly  after  ten  o'clock  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place,  where  he  found  the  smiling  Loaison  with 
directions  for  his  guidance.  By  her  orders  the  four  horses, 
guided  by  two  postillions  in  gay  coats  and  enormous  boots,  clat- 
tered through  the  street  of  S^^res.  La  Beauce  took  a  glance  at 
the  Couronne  d'Or  as  he  passed.  All  was  bustle  there.  Several 
vehicles  from  Paris  e,n  route  to  Versailles  stood  before  the  door ; 
and  there  too  was  Jacques,  with  red  excited  face,  smiling  a 
welcome  to  some  new  arrivals.  The  carriage  halted  at  the  bridge 
as  had  been  arranged.  Not  long  had  they  to  wait.  A  tail 
graceful  figure  soon  appeared,  coming  from  a  by-street,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant.  Down  clattered  the  steps,  open  flew  the 
door.  La  Beauce  was  out  in  a  moment,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
help  Virginie  to  mount.  She  seemed  hardly  paler  than  usual, 
and  perfectly  calm.  Not  so  Louison,  whose  ruddy  face  had  lost 
all  its  colour,  and  who  muttered  in  a  terrified  voice — 

^  Be  quick  !    Mount,  mademoiselle !     Be  quick ! ' 

No  sooner  was  Virginie  in  the  carriage  than  the  bouncing 
maid  clambered  in  herself. 

^Excuse  me,  no  ceremony,'  she  said  to  the  astonished  La 
Beauce,  who  had  not  reckoned  on  Louison's  presence,  but  who  never- 
theless quickly  mounted,  and  seated  himself  by  Virginie's  side. 

Up  went  the  steps,  the  door  banged  to,  and  away  sped  the 
four  horses  towards  Paris. 

*  You  understand,  pay  no  attention  to  me,'  said  Louison,  with 
a  sh'ght  chuckle. 

La  Beauce's  arm  was  already  round  Virginie's  waist.  She 
turned  her  face  towards  his,  and  their  lips  met  in  a  long,  long  kiss. 
It  was  their  first. 

*It's  well,  very  well,'  muttered  Louison,  but  they  paid  no 
attention.  La  Beauce  was  supremely  happy,  and  she  happy  in 
him.  She  thought  nothing  of  her  father,  she  cared  nothing  for 
herself.  What  if  she  did  wrong  in  thus  leaving  her  father's 
house  ?  What  if  the  world  should  despise  her  ?  Better  a 
thousand  times  to  be  so  than  lead  the  life  she  had  led  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or,  for  all  her  being  was  centred  in  this  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  she  was  happy.  What  good  woman  is  not  content 
with  the  sense  of  possessing  all  her  heart  desires  ? 
*  "At  the  Couronne  d'Or  it  was.  a  biisy  morning,  for,  aft  we  have 
said,  many  were   going   to  Versailles,  and    several   parties   had 
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stayed  to  eat  their  d^etiner  at  the  well-known  inn.  So  Jacques 
was  mach  too  occupied  to  think  of  his  daughter,  and  it  was  only 
when  his  own  break&sting  time  drew  near,  and  the  Parisian 
customers  had  rolled  on  to  Versailles,  that  he  had  time  to  think 
of  anything.  Then  his  tongue  began  to  scold.  That  baggage 
Marie  had  forgotten  to  scour  the  frying-pan,  so  that  the  omelette 
au  lard  that  his  daughter  loved,  with  just  a  soupgon  of  garlic 
and  a  light  flavouring  of  some  herb  known  only  to  himself,  was 
delayed ;  the  breakfast  was  late,  and  Jacques,  being  hungry,  was 
cross.  At  length,  everything  being  ready,  his  wrath  turned 
towards  his  absent  daughter.  Why  was  not  Virginie  down  ? 
These  women  had  no  sense  of  punctuality.  They  spoil  the  best 
fare  in  the  world  by  keeping  it  waiting.  It  was  too  bad — so 
grumbled  Jacques.  Then  having  fretted  and  fumed  another  five 
minutes  he  started  up,  and  shouted,  ^  Pierre,  run  to  thy  mis« 
tress's  room,  and  tell  her  I  wait,  and  that  everything  is  spoiling ! 
Come,  hurry  thou  up,  young  hound  ! ' 

Pierre,  to  escape  the  usual  blow,  darted  up  the  stairs.  He  was 
away  several  minutes,  to  Jacques's  infinite  disgust.  He  seated 
himself  in  his  accustomed  place  ready  to  commence.  What  could 
the  girl  be  about  ?  In  one  of  her  vapours,  perchance.  She  should 
have  let  him  know.     Where  was  Louison  ? 

*  Louison ! '  he  shouted,  but  as  he  shouted  Pierre  appeared. 

*  Well  ? '  asked  Jacques. 

'Monsieur,'  said  Pierre,  'I  knocked  several  times,  but  no 
answer.  Then  I  made  so  bold  as  to  open  the  door.  Mademoiselle 
was  not  in  the  aalouy  so  I  gave  monsieur's  message  through  the 
open  door  of  her  bedroom,  but  no  answer.  Then  I  looked  in,  and 
she  was  not  there.' 

'  Does  monsieur  look  for  mademoiselle  ? '  said  one  of  the 
servants.  '  I  saw  her  go  to  the  garden  about  an  hour  ago,  and 
have  not  seen  her  return.' 

Jacques  bounded  from  his  chair.  This  was  intolerable. 
*  Virginie!'  he  cried,  even  before  he  reached  the  door.  *  Vir- 
ginie ! '  he  shouted,  shielding  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
on  the  threshold,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  her  in  the 
garden.  *  Virginie ! '  he  shouted  again,  now  commencing  to  be 
alarmed.  No.  He  looked  round  the  garden — she  was  not  there. 
He  even  examined  each  walk.  No  Virginie.  Suddenly  the  poor 
man  grew  pale.  What — but  he  dared  hardly  think  the  terrible 
supposition.  He  rushed  to  her  room.  She  certainly  was  not 
there>  but  on  her  table  he  spied  a  letter.    With  trembling  hands 
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he  took  it.  It  was  in  her  handwriting.  Well  he  knew  that 
hand.  Had  he  not  watched  it  forming  these  many  years  ? 
It  was  addressed  ^A  mon  phre.^  He  felt  he  knew  the  contents. 
He  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  little  room  he  had  taken  such 
pains  to  make  ready  for  her  but  a  short  time  before.  Each  bit  of 
furniture  he  remembered  buying,  and  placing  as  it  stood — for  her. 
Was  she  gone  ?  He  dared  not  open  the  letter  for  fear  his 
suspicions  would  be  realised,  but  sat  pale  and  trembling,  with  the 
drops  of  perspiration  on  his  brow.  Then  he  thought  perhaps  he 
wronged  her,  and  with  nervous  haste  broke  the  seal. 

^  Father,'  Virginie  had  written,  ^  for  some  time  I  have  been 
most  xmhappy  under  thy  roof,  and  thou  too  hast  been  unquiet  and 
anxious.  It  is  better  then  that  I  should  leave.  Hadst  then 
listened  to  me  two  days  ago  I  would  have  told  thee  all.  Thou 
wouldst  not,  and  didst  upbraid  me  with  suspicion  and  harshness. 
I  cannot  live  to  be  so  treated.  I  have  never  been  suspected  or 
watched,  and  thou  hast  been  the  one  to  suspect.  I  can  no 
longer  sacrifice  myself  to  my  duty,  I  therefore  leave.  Do  not 
inquire  further,  but  cease  to  remember  thou  hadst  a  daughter. 
So  will  the  Couronne  d'Or  be  freed  from  one  who  has  been  but  a 
trouble  and  an  anxiety  during  her  stay.' 

She  did  not  even  sign  this  cruel  letter.     It  must  be  said  in 
her  excuse  that   she  never  had   the  tender  affection  toward  a 
father  most  children  feel.     Her  childhood  and  youth  had  been 
spent  at  Chartres,  far  enough  from  the  Couronne  d'Or  to  make  it 
unadvisable  to  make  the   journey  to  Sevres  even  during    the 
vacance.     She  knew,  therefore,  nothing  of  her  father's  temper  or 
habits,  except  what  she  saw  during  the  very  brief  visits  he  made 
to  Chartres  once  a  year.    The  difference  between  the  life  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or  and  the  convent  was  very  great.     Had  she  been 
brought  up  under  her  father's  eye,  had  she  become  accustomed 
to  his  ways,  she  would  not  have  failed  to  perceive  the  real  love 
he  had  for  her,  and  he  would  have  grown  to  know  her  sensitive 
and  affectionate  disposition.     Under  these  happier  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  write  so  cruel  a  letter. 
But  she  had  been  deeply  hurt ;  and,  besides,  she  was  bent  on 
sacrificing  herself  and  her  past,  of  which  her  father  and  her 
position  formed  part,  to  her  love  for  La  Beauce.     She  had  then 
intentionally  made  this  letter  cold  and  decided ;  yet  had  she  seen 
poor  Jacques  after  he  had  read  it  she  would  have  repented  her 
cruelty.    He  sat  like  one  turned  to  stone.     His  feelings  were  so 
numbed  that  he  hardly  had  power  to  think.     Pale  as  death,  th^ 
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letter  clenched  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  he  was 
found  half  an  hour  after  by  one  of  his  servants,  who  came  to 
ask  him  about  the  dijedner.  With  a  terrible  cry  and  a  fearful 
oath  he  bade  him  begone,  and  shut  the  door.  Then  he  began 
to  pace  the  room,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  and  they  listening 
outside  heard  him  muttering  incoherently.  At  last  one  of  them 
thought  of  Kousselet,  and  they  sent  for  him  quickly.  Rousselet 
was  at  home  when  the  messenger — it  was  Pierre — arrived.  He 
had  hardly  recovered  from  his  excitement  of  the  day  before. 

*  Well,  what  is  it  ? '  he  asked,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
room. 

*  Ah,  monsieur ! '  cried  the  affrighted  boy,  *  come  at  once  to 
the  Gouronne  d'Or.  Maitre  Jacques  is  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and 
mademoiselle  cannot  be  found.' 

Bousselet  felt  the  blood  leave  his  head.  He  would  have  fallen 
had  he  not  providentially  found  support. 

*  Gone  ! '  he  cried.     *  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

*  It  is  true,  monsieur,'  answered  Pierre.  *  Will  monsieur  come 
at  once  to  poor  Maitre  Jacques  ? ' 

Bousselet  had  more  command  of  his  feelings  than  his  more 
impressionable  friend.  With  an  effort  he  pulled  himself  together, 
and  swiftly  followed  the  messenger.  Only  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Gouronne  d'Or,  and  entered  Virginie's  room,  he  was  as  pale  as 
Jacques  himself.  They  stood  thus  looking  at  each  other — these 
two  friends.  Each  had  lost  what  he  most  valued  in  the  world ; 
neither  was  able  to  offer  comfort  to  the  other.  Indeed  it  was 
Jacques  who  first  spoke.  *  Virginie !  My  friend  ! '  he  said,  and 
in  the  effort  burst  into  tears. 

*  Where  ?'  Rousselet  asked,  hoarsely. 

*The  letter!'  sobbed  Jacques.  ^Bead  for  thyself,'  and  he 
held  out  the  crumpled  sheet. 

Bousselet  took  the  letter,  and  read.  What  had  broken  down 
the  spirit  of  Jacques  loosened  the  tongue  of  his  friend.  He  saw 
La  Beauce  in  this,  nothing  but  La  Beauce.  He  cursed  him  as 
a  false-hearted  coward.  He  swore  he  would  seek  him  out,  and 
kill  him  like  a  dog.  He  seemed  not  to  think  of  Virginie,  but 
only  of  the  vengeance  to  be  worked  on  this  hated  aristocrat. 

Meanwhile  Jacques  wept,  and  repeated  *  Virginie,  my  child  ! ' 

*  Why  do  you  weep  ? '  cried  the  furious  Bousselet.  *  Let  us 
follow  them  at  once.  There  are  laws  in  France,  I  believe ;  and  if 
not,  the  people  will  interfere  in  the  cause  of  a  father.' 

But  Jacques  said,  ^  No,  she  has  left  me ;  let  her  go.     I  should 
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do  her  harm  in  moving  in  the  matter.    I  have  no  child  nor. 
Has  she  not  thrown  me  off  ? ' 

•  But  I  who  love  her  will  follow,'  cried  Bousselet.  '  I  will  be 
revenged !' 

*  Would  that  bring  back  my  girl,  think  you  ?  *  sobbed  Jacques. 
^  J,  too,  hate  this  aristocrat ;  but  were  he  dead,  would  Yirginie 
return  ?  Let  them  be  till  the  time  comes  when  he  tires  of  her. 
Alas ! '  sobbed  he,  '  have  I  not  seen  many  such  foolish  girk 
abandoned  ? ' 

In  vain  Bousselet  urged  pursuit  and  vengeance.  Jacques  was 
firm,  and  in  the  end  even  Bousselet  was  forced  to  own  that  per- 
haps it  were  better  to  wait.  The  bitter  rage  that  filled  his  heart 
was  treasured  there.  It  was  the  one  passion  of  his  life  now.  So 
let  La  Beauce  beware. 

Wearily  Jacques  descended  to  his  kitchen.  He  felt  oocn- 
pation  was  necessary  to  him  to  keep  him  from  madness.  He  was 
aged  ten  years  at  least  in  appearance.  His  step  lost  all  its 
elasticity,  his  eye  its  brightness,  only  it  was  not  weU  when  any 
of  his  subordinates  forgot  their  duty.  His  temper  was  moa« 
irritable  than  ever.  He  was  as  careful  as  usual  of  his  busmess. 
The  Couronne  d'Or  flourished ;  each  day  fresh  calls  were  made  on 
its  resources,  as  the  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  Versailles 
continued  ever  to  increase.  Every  evening  came  Bousselet  to  his 
friend,  and  nightly  they  talked  together.  Tacitly  the  name  of 
Yirginie  was  never  mentioned ;  but  when  there  was  a  pause  in 
their  talk,  and  there  often  was,  each  knew  the  other  was  thinking 
of  her.  The  little  rooms  upstairs  were  locked,  and  Jacques  kept 
the  key.  No  one  entered  but  he.  Every  morning  the  good  man 
set  to  work,  and  with  his  own  hand  dusted  and  polished  each 
object  in  the  room,  till  the  place  was  as  bright  and  clean  as  the 
day  she  first  saw  it.  He  even  placed  flowers  in  the  Sevres  jar 
Bousselet  had  painted,  that  all  might  be  as  she  had  left  it.  He 
took  a  sad  pleasure  in  the  work. 

Alas  !  no  word  came  from  her.   It  was  as  though  she  had  died. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

A   SAD   AUTUMN. 

BoussELET  now  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  politics.  He 
was  often  at  Versailles.  He  heard  the  debates  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  each  evening  told  Jacques  the  stirring  news.  Now 
it  is  the  recall  of  M.  Necker ;  now  a  speech  of  M.  Mirabeau, 
'who,  though  he  is  a  Comte,  is  full  of  zeal  for  the  people.' 
There  is  much  talking — too  much  Rousselet  thinks,  for  there  are 
BIZ  hundred  members,  and  all  will  have  their  say.  Yet  the  good 
cause  progresses,  and  Rousselet  saw  that  public  opinion— a  new 
thing  in  France — was  beginning  to  assert  itself. 

M.  Mirabeau  frequently  passed  and  repassed  the  Couronne 
d'Or,  for  his  pleasures — none  of  the  purest — led  him  much  to 
Paris,  and  occasionally  he  would  stop  at  Sevres  and  partake  of 
Jacques's  delicacies.  A  seamed  and  carbuncled  face  had  this  man, 
with  a  shock  of  black  hair,  telling  his  Italian  origin ;  a  loud 
voice,  and  decided  manner.  He  was  seldom  alone.  Sometimes 
the  judicious  M.  Dumont,  who,  they  said,  got  up  his  facts  for 
him,  accompanied  the  great  Tribune ;  and  sometimes  some  lady, 
whose  antecedents  could  not  be  inquired  into,  came  with  him.  I 
fear  M.  Mirabeau  had  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  class,  which 
were  unbecoming  in  one  esteemed  the  father  of  the  people. 

Others,  too,  passed  to  and  fro  from  Paris.  The  mysterious 
Due  d'Orleans,  with  his  red  flabby  face  and  heavy  look  (there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  man,  but  that  he  was  clad  in 
the  most  English-cut  garments  ;  he,  Jacques  noticed,  never  now 
alighted  at  the  Couronne  d'Or,  as  had  been  his  wont  formerly) ; 
and  M.  Cazales  and  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  Barnave  with  gallant  youth- 
ful gait — Rousselet  knew  them  all  by  sight,  and  would  point 
them  out  to  friend  Jacques,  for  he  lived  now  at  the  Couronne 
d'Or,  accepting  his  friend's  warmly  proffered  hospitality ;  and  be 
sure  Jacques  was  well  plied  with  liberal  doctrine,  and  that  his 
hatred  of  the  seigneurs  was  kept  well  alive. 

But  in  July  Rousselet  had  much  cause  for  satisfaction. 
Starving  for  want  of  food,  and  nigh  naked  in  their  destitution — 
hence  they  grew  to  be  called  *  Sansculottes ' — in  despair  the 
people  turned  against  the  nobles,  whose  luxury  was  a  continual 
contrast  to  the  want  and  misery  around.  All  through  the 
country  princely  edifices    blazed  up  as  tokens  of  their  wrath. 
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RouBselet  rabbed  his  hands  as  he  recounted  these  tilings  to 
Jacqaes.  La  Beauce  had  a  chateau — what  if  it  were  to  blaie 
too !  Jacques  was  wrath  enough  with  this  Comte,  who,  he  thought, 
must  have  cruelly  deceived  his  daughter,  judging  hini  by  the 
experiences  he  had  gained  during  his  period  of  service  among 
these  same  aristocrats ;  but  he  was  greatly  afraid  for  Virginie*s 
sake.  He  could  not,  indeed  he  dared  not,  in  the  presence  of  the 
vindictive  Bousselet  even  hint  his  fears.  He  was  iU  at  ease. 
Deep  down  in  his  inner  consciousness  he  had  a  feeliog  that  all 
had  not  been  well ;  that  his  jealous  care  of  Virginie  was  a  donU 
of  her  truth.  Had  she  not  said  so  ?  Did  he  not  remember  h» 
mother,  and  the  wa}r  he  had  gained  her  hand  ?  When  he  was  by 
himself  he  would  draw  out  the  cruel  letter  and  weep  over  it. 
What  could  he  have  done  to  lose  the  love  of  this  daughter? 
Surely  something  terrible,  for  she  did  love  him  once  ;  and  was 
she  not  the  child  of  his  own  Virginie,  and  incapable  of  doing  so 
unnatural  a  thing  as  leave  her  father's  house  without  great 
provocation  ?  It  was  his  rough  disposition,  he  thought,  his  want 
of  refinement  that  must  have  frightened  her  away ;  and  he  half 
forgave  her  when  he  remembered  how  little  he  was  fitted  for  her 
society.  Only  La  Beauce  he  did  not  forgive,  and  with  him  he  hated 
the  whole  class  of  nobles.  He  agreed  with  Bousselet  that  they 
should  be  swept  away,  and  was  loud  in  his  indignation  ;  but  he 
made  a  mental  reservation  in  respect  to  Virginie,  and  anything 
that  might  afiect  her. 

Then  came  the  glorious  days  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  July. 
The  commotion  and  ferment  of  the  people  of  Paris  found  an  echo 
even  in  Sevres.  When  the  reports  of  an  insurrection  reached 
the  Couronne  d'Or  Rousselet  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer, 
but  hurried  to  the  capital.  In  distant  Sevres  they  listened  and 
wondered  all  day  long.  For  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  they 
heard  cannon,  and  in  the  still  summer  day  even  musketry.  Who 
were  firing  ?  Was  it  the  soldiers  massacring  the  patriots  ?  And 
yet  they  had  heard  that  the  Gardes  Frangaiaea  were  friendly. 
Then,  later  in  the  afternoon,  some  soldiers  with  Baron  Besenval 
marched  through  the  town.  The  townsmen  examined  them 
anxiously.  No,  these  had  not  fought.  What,  then,  was  this 
noise  of  firing,  lasting  from  one  till  five  in  the  afternoon  ?  Then 
came  a  rumour.  It  is  the  Bastille  the  people  attack.  The 
Bastille !  Why  the  name  even  brought  pallor  to  the  cheek ! 
And  do  the  people  dare  ?  It  is  a  brave  people ;  they  do  well. 
And  each  S^vrois  wished  them  success. 
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All  that  day  Jacques  was  in  a  wild  state.  The  Bastille !  The 
stronghold  of  terror,  the  mainspring  of  aristocracy.  *  Well  done, 
ye  brave  patriots ! '  he  cried. 

Late  in  the  evening  came  Roasselet. 

He  was  black  with  powder  and  smoke.  A  little  crowd  had 
followed  him  into  the  inn  kitchen.  He  was  mounted  on  a  table. 
A  cup  of  wine  was  given  him,  and  he  told  the  strange  tale. 
*  Yes,  my  friends,  the  Bastille  has  fallen !  No  longer  is  it  to  be 
a  prison.  No  longer  will  it  frown  over  the  good  city  of  Paris. 
Down  with  it,  and  with  it  all  feudal  rights,  all  distinctions  of 
rank.'  So  rang  the  tale  through  the  room.  And  all  present 
shouted  ^  Long  live  the  people !,' 

Through  all  France  went  the  cry  of  triumph.  What  if  blood 
has  been  shed  ?  Who  can  tell  the  thousands  who  have  worn  out 
their  lives  in  that  vile  place?  All  the  horrible  stories  of  its 
dreadful  secrets  were  raked  up  and  printed,  and  many  new  ones 
were  invented,  and  circulated  in  broad  sheets  through  the  city 
and  country.  What  wonder,  then,  the  people  were  roused,  and  even 
those  most  peaceably  inclined  were  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
the  murders  of  the  defenders  of  the  Bastille,  and  of  M.  Foulon 
and  his  son-in-law,  were  looked  on  as  lawful  acts  of  vengeance  ? 
Housselet  brought  Jacques  the  celebrated  reply  of  young  Monsieur 
Bamave,  on  application  being  made  to  avenge  old  M.  Foulon's 
murder,  *  And  was  the  blood  then  so  very  pure  ?  '  and  Jacques,  like 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  seemed  struck  with  the  fact,  and 
merely  said,  *  That's  true  enough ! '  All  thought  the  cost  of  their 
freedom  was  cheap  at  the  expense  of  a  few  of  the  lives  of  these 
men  who  had  held  them  so  long  in  bondage.  For  now  they 
would  be  free. 

Then  came  what  was  called  the  first  emigration,  when  hundreds 
of  the  titled  classes,  led  by  the  King's  brother,  left  France  in  fear, 
to  rank  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their  country ;  Jacques 
was  not  alone  in  cursing  the  cowards.  From  that  moment  the 
dread  of  treason  arose  in  France  that  destroyed  the  confidence  of 
all  classes,  and  led  afterwards  to  so  much  that  was  terrible. 

Bousselet  noticed  about  this  time  that  his  friend  was  very 
thoughtful.  He  was  surprised  when  he  heard  what  it  was  that 
occupied  Jacques's  mind. 

*  My  friend,'  said  the  worthy  fellow,  *  thou  knowest  the 
lengthened  period  my  family  have  carried  on  this  hostelry.  We 
have  honourably  entertained  even  kings  in  this  house ;  and  the 
Couronne  d'Or  is  the  symbol  that  the  highest  is  not  too  high 
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for  this  place.  Now  I,  Jacques  le  Blanc,  descended  from  all 
these  worthy  men  who  served  under  and  were  proud  of  this  sign, 
solemnly  declare  I  will  no  longer  be  represented  by  this  symbol 
that  has  been  degraded  by  the  desertion  of  the  sons  of  St^  Lonis. 
To-morrow,  my  friend,  thou  shalt  aid  me  to  alter  the  obsolete 
emblem.  In  future  I  shall  serve  under  the  sign  of  ^'  Au  Penple 
Uni." ' 

Jacques  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  old  sign  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  appeared  one  on  which  was  written  in  golden 
letters,  *  Au  Peuple  Uni.'  At  the  same  time  the  well-known 
silver  goblet  out  of  which  the  two  kings  had  drunk  was  brought 
down  from  the  shelf  of  honour,  on  which  it  had  remained  to  be 
admired  by  all  for  so  many  years.  Now  Jacques  put  it  out  of 
sight  in  a  place  of  safety. 

In  these  changes,  perhaps,  Jacques  showed  his  forethought 
and  wisdom.  The  aristocrats,  who  used  to  frequent  his  bouse, 
had  mostly  disappeared,  and  now  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
who  came  flocking  to  Versailles  on  business,  and  who  were  many 
of  them  in  the  Assembly,  cordially  approved  of  the  change*  Nay 
more,  when  famine  came  upon  the  land  during  these  autumn 
months,  and  starving  people  looked  with  suspicion  on  those  who 
had  food — and  be  sure  the  careful  Jacques  was  weU  provided — ^they 
so  applauded  the  new  title  that  no  one  felt  jealous  of  the  superior 
comfort  of  so  good  a  patriot.  Yet  it  was  really  a  mighty  wrench 
to  poor  Jacques's  feeliDgs  to  change  the  title  of  his  inn.  The 
Couronne  d'Or  had  been  the  sign  under  which  he  had  been  bom. 
It  had  always  been  associated  with  success,  comfort,  and  home, 
and  he  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  it  a  kind  of  palladium 
under  which  it  was  an  honour  to  serve.  Now  all  his  old  land- 
marks seemed  to  be  changing,  all  his  old  traditions  fading  away, 
and  even  the  old  sign,  that  had  swung  there  so  many  years, 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  old  powers.  It  reminded  him  of  Virginie 
and  the  past,  of  which  it  was  not  good  for  him  now  to  think  too 
much.  It  typified  the  old  France — the  regime  of  king  and 
nobles,  the  feudal  times ;  and  all  these  things  were  changed  now 
that  the  Bastille  had  ceased  to  exist.  Let  it  go  then — down  with 
it !  In  standing  at  his  dok)r,  and  gazing  as  he  did  from  old  habit 
at  the  place  where  the  old  Couronne  d'Or  had  s^ung,  where  he 
€aw  the  gay  new  sign  and  read  the  title,  *  Au  Peuple  Uni,*  there 
grew  within  him  a  new  faith — real  and  tangible — ^a  new  hope  that 
the  busy  legislators  sitting  up  there  at  Versailles  would,  fcom 
their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  evolve  something  better  than  the  old 
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regime^  something  to  which  Frenchmen  could  cling,  some  lasting 
benefit,  some  glorious  constitution,  as  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  from 
^hich  the  country  now  suffered.  Alas !  There  never  was  a  con- 
stitution, however  deftly  devised,  which  could  last  without  constant 
change.  Tinker  as  well  as  they  were  able,  this  National  Assembly 
could  not  frame  one  to  hold  water.  As  yet,  however,  all  France 
was  full  of  hope. 

So  passed  the  autumn  without  any  news  from  Virginie.  More 
and  more  the  heart  of  Jacques  le  Blanc  was  hardened  against  the 
Comte  de  la  Beauce,  more  and  more  he  grew  to  believe  that 
Sousselet  was  right  in  his  hatred  of  aristocrats.  Still  he  made  no 
inquiries  after  his  daughter.  He  was  firmly  convinced  she  would 
come  back  to  him  some  day,  penitent  and  heart-broken,  as  he 
had  seen  so  many  girls  return  to  their  families.  Then  it  would 
be  for  him  to  forgive,  then  he  would  show  her  the  genuineness  of 
his  love.  Till  then  he  thought  he  could  not  bear  to  trace  his  girl 
to  her  shame — he  would  far  rather  remain  in  ignorance.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  draw  attention  to  her  disgrace.  He  would  never 
hear  her  name  mentioned  with  levity.  When  his  neighbours 
inquired  after  her  he  told  them  that  she  had  found  the  life  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or  distasteful,  and  had  returned  to  the  convent  where 
she  had  been  educated.  Only  he  and  Housselet  suspected  the 
truth. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

JACQUES   FOLLOWS  THE   KING   TO  PARIS. 

Jacques  on  one  raw  October  afternoon  saw  a  strange  sight  as  he 
stood  at  his  own  door.  A  vast  crowd  was  coming  from  Paris.  On 
they  came  across  the  bridge  of  Sevres  up  the  long  street — a  mob 
of  women  ;  while  far  as  the  eye  could  see  reached  the  same  mob, 
till  it  was  lost  towards  Paris,  whence  came  distant  sounds  of  bells 
ringing  and  drums  beating.  Jacques  quickly  had  up  his  shutters 
in  his  lower  windows,  not  from  fear  of  these  good  women,  but  as 
a  precaution  against  any  rough  play  from  evil-disposed  people 
(perhaps  in  the  pay  of  the  Court?),  who  delight  to  bring  discredit 
on  all  gatherings  of  patriots.  His  door  he  left  ostentatiously  open, 
and  stood  there  himself  with  his  friend  Bousselet  to  show  he  had 
no  suspicion.  So  he  saw  the  crowd  pass  by,  led  by  M.  Maillard, 
the  Bastille  hero,  well  known  to  Eousselet.     He  saw  Demoiselle 
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Th^roigne,  strangely  attired  in  a  helmet,  with  a  pike  in  her  band, 
and  seated  on  a  cannon,  while  around  surged  a  throng  of  women, 
all  mud-bedraggled  and  wild,  with  their  unkempt  hair  hanging 
loose  and  wet,  their  eyes  haggard,  and  their  cheeks  pale  with 
hunger.  Jacques  quickly  ordered  all  the  loaves  in  his  house  to  be 
brought  out  to  supply  them.  Already  Ghaillot,  a  village  thej 
had  passed,  had  supplied  the  hunger  of  some,  and  it  vas  a 
touching  sight  to  see  those  who  had  eaten  make  way  for  tlu»e 
who  had  not — though  none  had  had  their  fill.  Jacques  was  much 
struck  at  the  generosity  and  self-denial  displayed. 

Firmin,  baker  of  Sevres,  did  not  show  a  like  alacrity.  Baken 
in  Paris  had  been  before  now  hung  before  their  own  doors.  So 
this  poor  man  knew,  and  grudgingly  he  produced  his  stock  of 
loaves.  The  crowd  saved  him  any  trouble  of  distribution.  They 
hustled  poor  Firmin  on  one  side,  and  every  loaf  in  his  shop  was 
soon  torn  to  pieces  and  consumed. 

Jacques  ofiFered  a  cup  of  wine  to  M.  Maillard,  who,  indeed, 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  something  to  moisten  his  throat,  diy  and 
stiff  with  speechifying,  and  shouting  to  his  unruly  followers.  He 
would  have  produced  more ;  but  honest  M.  Maillard,  and  othen 
who  led  this  army  of  Maenads,  forbade  him,  fearing  the  effect  of 
wine  on  the  excitability  of  these  women.  *  On  to  Versailles  I'  he 
shouted,  and  his  lieutenants  re-echoed  the  cry.  *  We  waste  our 
time.     On  to  Versailles ! ' 

*  What  do  you  there  ? '  asked  Jacques. 

*  We  will  bring  the  King  to  Paris  to  be  in  the  midst  of  hia 
people,  and  all  will  be  well,'  they  cried. 

They  moved  forward  through  the  mud  and  slush,  full  of  faith 
in  this  simple  panacea  for  their  poverty,  starvation,  and  misery. 
Crowds  of  ruffianly  men  followed  this  first  army  of  women,  men 
whose  looks  told  more  of  the  galleys  than  of  honest  labour.  They 
were  from  the  St.  Antoine  quarter,  it  was  said.  To  these  shuffling, 
skulking  creatures,  Jacques  shut  his  door,  and,  when  some  quiet 
was  restored  to  the  little  town,  retired  to  his  sanctum  to  talk  over 
the  course  of  affairs  with  Bousselet.  But  there  was  to  be  do 
peace  for  him  that  day.  Soon  a  measured  tramp  of  armed  men 
was  heard  on  the  Sevres  stones,  mixed  with  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
and  jingle  of  spurs  and  sabres,  and  General  de  la  Fayette, 
with  mighty  plumes  on  his  hat,  passed  by,  surrounded  by  bis 
staff  and  followed  by  regiment  after  regiment  of  the  Garde 
Nationale.  It  seemed  as  though  all  Paris  were  marching  on 
Versailles. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  long  after  dark  on  that  October 
day,  when  these  had  passed  trampling  through  the  mud,  and  the 
street  of  Sevres  was  quiet.  Then  men  sat  indoors  and  wondered 
what  all  this  portended ;  and  Bousselet,  full  of  glee,  warmed  his 
bands  at  the  fire  and  chuckled  to  Jacques,  who  smoked  his  pipe 
thoughtfully.  *  Now  at  last  these  proud  ones  shall  be  humbled,' 
he  cried.  And  when  Jacques  expressed  some  fear  lest  all  these 
people,  hungry  and  excited,  should  be  guilty  of  much  violence, 
added,  still  laughing,  ^No  matter;  have  I  not  often  heard 
thee  say,  "  Omelettes  cannot  be  m.ade  without  breaking  of 
eggs?"' 

Through  the  night  they  anxiously  waited.  Sleeping  lightly 
they  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  as  men  galloped  by  to  Paris. 
Some  they  question  from  the  window. 

*  How  goes  it  up  there  ? '  they  cry. 

*  Well,  very  well,'  is  shouted  back  as  the  horsemen  gallop  into 
the  darkness. 

In  the  morning  wagons,  full  of  bread  and  provisions,  passed 
through  Sevres,  to  feed  the  people  at  Versailles.  Still  no  certain 
news  came,  and  the  morning  passed  in  anxious  uncertainty.  The 
day  was  foggy  and  drizzling,  not  a  tempting  day  to  leave  a  com- 
fortable fireside.  Still,  Sousselet's  eagerness  was  so  great,  that  he 
rushed  off  to  Versailles  to  see  what  was  happening.  Jacques,  left 
to  himself,  was  ever  going  to  the  door  to  gather  intelligence. 
News  was  brought  by  some  who  had  joined  the  procession  of  the 
day  before,  and  who  now  returned  weary,  damp,  and  starving,  to 
say  that  all  was  in  confusion  up  there,  that  some  people  had 
been  killed,  that  the  Assembly  was  sitting  in  permanent  eeancej 
and  as  yet  nothing  was  settled.  Then  at  last  came  the  news  that 
the  King  had  yielded,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Paris  and 
live  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  people,  at  which  every  one  felt  a 
sensation  of  relief.  Shortly  after  this  Kousselet  returned  highly 
elated,  and  confirmed  this  good  news. 

At  about  two  the  long  procession  approached.  Jacques  was  at 
his  door  to  witness  the  strange  scene.  What  is  this  round  which 
people  are  dancing  and  singing  like  mad  folk?  On  pikes  are 
being  carried  the  grizzly  heads  of  two  poor  gardes  du  corpsy  who 
were  killed  doing  their  duty.  The  crowd  dance  them  up  and  down 
shouting  in  chorus,  *  We  shall  want  no  more  bread !  We  bring 
with  us  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  little  muflSn  boy ! ' 
In  their  horrible  glee  they  stop  opposite  the  shop  of  the  barber  of 
Sevres,  and  insist  on  his  dressing  and  powdering  these  two  poor 
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heads  as  they  would  have  been  dressed  and  powdered  had  the 
miserable  owners  been  on  service  with  their  King.  Jacqaes,  who 
lived  just  opposite  this  poor  barber,  grew  pale  at  the  sight ;  but 
Rousselet  merely  remarked,  ^  Thou  seest,  my  friend,  they  have 
broken  the  eggs,  now  we  shall  have  our  omelette.* 

The  poor  barber,  a  nervous,  excitable  man,  never  quite  re- 
covered the  horror  of  that  afternoon's  work. 

Now  the  King's  carriage  drew  near,  and  in  it  sat  Louis  XYI^ 
his  Queen,  and  children  ;  then  followed  other  carriages  with  the 
service  du  Roi — the  maids  of  honour,  the  lords-in-waiting,  the 
pages,  and  all  the  equipage  and  suite,  without  which  as  yet  the 
King  cannot  move.  Then  the  equipages  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  for  the  members  of  that  august  body  had  determined 
that  they  could  not  be  separated  from  their  Sovereign.  And 
round  all  shouted  and  danced  an  excited  mob  of  people,  firmlj 
believing  that  now  everything  would  go  well. 

Mourufully  Jacques  watched  the  long  procession.  He  felt 
his  occupation  was  gone.  There  could  be  no  passing  and  re- 
passing to  and  from  Versailles,  no  more  loitering  by  the  way, 
now  the  Court  and  the  Assembly  had  gone  to  Paris.  The 
Crown  of  France  had  departed,  his  Couronne  d'Or  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  peuple  uni  would  no  longer  come  that  way.  A 
king  and  court  are  useful  to  men  in  Jacques's  business.  They  are 
the  centre  of  a  great  circle  ever  changing  and  on  the  move. 
Without  these  people  how  was  Jacques  to  live  in  the  little  town  of 
Sevres  ?  The  business  of  so  small  a  place  would  not  suffice  for  a 
house  of  entertainment  on  the  scale  of  the  ci-devant  Couronne 
d'Or.  Jacques,  as  he  watched  the  King  pass,  could  not  but  own 
that,  if  a  King  of  France,  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  went  to  Parig, 
led  thither  by  the  march  of  events,  it  was  not  derogatory  in  him, 
the  descendant  of  the  I^e  Blancs  who  had  so  long  thriven  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Court,  to  go  there  too.  It  was  another  wrench, 
an  uprooting,  a  break  in  his  life.  But  then  had  his  life  not  been 
wrecked  by  the  departure  of  Virginie  ? 

That  evening,  after  consultation  with  Bousselet,  Jacques  le  Blanc 
determined  to  leave  the  house  where  he  had  lived  so  many  years, 
to  reduce  the  Peuple  Uni  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  inn  of  a 
small  town,  to  dispose  of  the  business,  and  start  for  Paris.  The 
very  next  day,  with  his  usual  energy,  he  set  to  work  arranging  his 
affairs,  and  in  a  short  time  all  was  ready. 

Then  came  the  business  of  packing.  It  was  the  furniture  of 
Virginie*s  room  that  gave  him  the  greatest  anxiety.    All  the  rest 
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he  disi>osed  of,  but  these  things  he  would  keep,  and  wherever  he 

Went  he  would  always  have  that  room  exactly  as  it  had  been,  in 

case  his   daughter  returned.      With  loving  hands  he   himself 

swathed  these  precious  things  in  bands  of  hay,  thinking  sadly  all 

the  time  of  the  joy  he  had  in  seeing  them  placed  in  that  little 

room  not  a  year  ago  I     All  had  changed  now.     She  had  gone — 

whither  he  knew  not — he  did  not  dare  to  inquire,  and  now  he 

himself  was  going !     It  seemed  hard  at  his  time  of  life  to  begin 

afresh.     *  CJourage,'  he  whispered  to  himself,  *  thy  daughter  shall 

return  to  thee,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well !   Disgraced  ?   Who  dare  say 

so  ?     To  me  she  shall  always  be  the  same !     Is  she  not  the  child  of 

my  lost  one  ? '    And  in  his  work  he  would  pause  and  think — ay, 

and  weep,  being  an  impressionable  man. 

To  pack  these  things  was  the  work  of  time.  Sousselet  mean- 
while had  made  his  light  preparations,  and  was  eager  to  be  off,  and 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  mighty  life  in  Paris  with  which  he 
had  so  much  sympathy.  Yet  would  he  not  hurry  his  friend  at  his 
labours.  He  used  to  watch  him  at  his  work,  lending  a  hand  when 
required,  for  he  too  had  an  affection  for  these  objects,  that  had 
been  hers  while  she  was  with  her  father.  But  the  sight  of 
them  also  rekindled  his  hatred  of  La  Beauce.  Kevenge  was  the 
strong  passion  of  his  life.  Affection  for  Virginie  had  changed  to 
hate  of  her  supposed  seducer,  as  wine  turns  to  vinegar.  He  felt 
full  of  hope  for  France,  and  strong  within  himself,  this  stern  little 
man,  capable  of  great  things — and,  in  the  turn  of  affairs,  who 
knows  what  might  happen  ? 

One  day  he  entered  unseen  by  Jacques,  whom  he  found  in 
deep  thought.  Looking  up  from  his  musing  the  father  perceived 
his  friend. 

*  Ah,'  he  cried,  *  is  it  thou  ?  Thou  knowest  I  take  all  these 
with  me  for  her.  She  shall  have  her  room  ever  ready  for  her 
when  she  comes.  These  things  remind  us  of  her,  do  they  not  ? 
Rememberest  thou  that  piece  of  Sevres  thou  gavest  her  on  her 
arrival?  She  was  wont  to  fill  it  with  flowers  each  day.  See,' 
said  he,  *thou  shalt  have  it  again  to  remind  thee  of  her,  that,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  me,  thou  mayest  defend  her.  I  ask 
thee  no  promise.  I  know  thou  lovest  her,  and  wilt  keep  this  as  a 
memorial.' 

The  tears  stood  in  the  stem  Eousselet's  eyes  as  he  re- 
ceived the  vase.  He  could  say  nothing,  but  he  took  the  hand 
Qf  his  friend,  and  pressed  it,  and  with  his  treasure  left  the 
room. 
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A  few  days  after  all  was  ready.  The  furniture  and  simdij 
heavy  trunks  were  safely  packed  on  carts,  and  with  sad  hearts  the 
two  friends  took  their  way  to  Paris,  leaving  the  Couronne  ffOr 
or  Peuple  Uni  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

VIRGINIE. 


Where  was  Virginie  all  this  while,  and  how  sped  she  ? 

During  the  long  drive  to  Paris  with  tbe  Comte  de  la  Beaocf, 
Virginie  was  lost  in  a  dream  of  love.  To  be  by  the  ade 
of  the  man  she  adored,  to  feel  his  arm  round  her  waist  to 
meet  his  loving  eyes  when  she  gazed  at  him  was  to  her  perfect 
happiness. 

But  as  they  drew  near  Paris  La  Beauce  said  to  her 

'  My  dearest,  there  was  one  part  of  your  letter  I  did  not  under- 
fetand.     Why  did  you  think  I  should  despise  you  ?  * 

*  You  did  not  know  my  motives  for  acting  as  I  have  done '  she 
whispered.  *  You  could  only  think  that  I  was  about  to  outn^ 
all  the  convenances  of  life,  to  forsake  my  father  and  my  home. 
If  you  did  not  love  me,  as  I  do  you,  you  could  not  understand 
why  I  should  do  this.  Ah !  I  feel  already  that  your  love  wiB 
more  than  suffice  to  me  for  the  sacrifice  I  make;  can  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  equally  blind  to  the  looks  of  doubt  with  which  the 
world  will  regard  the  poor  girl,  who  perhaps  foolishly  has  dared 
to  forget  her  position  ? ' 

La  Beauce  drew  his  head  back  that  he  might  see  her  fair  face. 
Her  eyes  were  half  shut  in  an  ecstasy  of  love ;  two  tears,  they 
were  of  happiness,  lingered  for  a  moment  on  their  long  lashes. 
The  lips,  slightly  parted,  trembled  with  eagerness.  A  saint 
taking  vows  of  symbolic  marriage  with  her  Redeemer  might  have 
worn  such  an  expression.  There  was  nothing  earthly  or  sensual 
in  such  love.  It  was  pure  and  holy  feeling  that  led  this  girl  to 
devote  herself  to  the  man  she  adored,  la  Beauce  kissed  away 
each  tear. 

'  May  I  die  a  thousand  deaths  if  I  betray  such  affection  ! '  he 
thought. 

*  Virginie,'  he  said  aloud,  *  I  should  be  base  indeed  if  I  did 
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not  understand  your  motives.  I  have  no  care  for  the  world  or 
what  it  thinks.  You  alone  of  all  the  women  I  have  ever  met  I 
consider  worthy  of  my  love.  You  alone  have  I  asked  to  be  my 
wife.  Let  us  be  all  in  all  to  each  other,  joined  by  every  tie 
that  Heaven  ordains  and  the  laws  permit.  Virginie,  my  wife,  my 
own! ' 

Here  Louison,  who  all  unobserved  had  not  been  unobservant, 
hroke  in  with  a  loud  sob. 

*  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow — allez ! '  she  cried,  *  albeit  thou  art 

a  comte.     Excuse,  monseigneur,'  she  added  with  confusion,  *I 

could  not  but  hear.     I  will  listen  no  more.'    And  with  a  red 

face  and  tears  streaming  down  from  her  swollen  eyes  she  doggedly 

fixed  her  attention  on  the  objects  they  were  passing.    For  now 

they  were  in  Paris.     Soon  they  crossed  the  river  and  drew  up  at 

a  comfortable  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  La  Beauce,  having 

made  Virginie  at  home  in  a  handsome  apartment,  sallied  forth  in 

search  of  an  abbe  who  had  been  his  preceptor  in  former  years, 

and  who  was  now  cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie. 

He  was  lucky  in  finding  this  excellent  man  at  home,  and  at  once 

told  him  the  tale  of  his  love  and  the  flight  of  Virginie,  artfully 

magnifying  the  terror  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Jacques  le  Blanc, 

whom  he  depicted  as  a  monster  of  brutality,  to  account  for  her 

desertion  of  her  father.     By  these  means,  and  by  pointing  out  the 

desirability  of  saving  the  reputation  of  this  innocent  girl  whom  he 

wished  to  marry,  he  at  length  persuaded  the  priest  to  consent  to 

perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

*  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  do  this,'  said  the  Abbe.  *  The 
father  of  the  young  lady  ought  to  be  here  to  give  his  consent. 
But  in  some  cases  license  is  given  to  us  to  dispense  with  such 
forms,  that  no  one  need  find  excuse  for  immorality.' 

La  Beauce,  overjoyed  with  his  success,  for  he  had  expected  to 
find  more  diflSculty  in  persuading  his  friend,  rushed  back  to  fetch 
Virginie,  and  that  very  afternoon  Virginie  le  Blanc  became 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la  Beauce.  The  witnesses  to  the  marriage 
were  Louison  and  St.  Aubray.  The  latter  young  gentleman  behaved 
with  singular  circumspection  during  the  ceremony.  When  that 
was  over  he  embraced  his  cousin,  after  the  manner  of  two  French- 
men, and,  as  he  offered  his  congratulations,  he  whispered  in  his 
ear— 

'  All  the  same,  perhaps  thou  art  right.  Any  one  would  be 
proud  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  for  such  a  woman.  It  must  be 
allowed  my  new  cousin  is  devilish  handsome,' 
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The  yoang  rake  was  charming  with  Virginie  daring  the  time 
she  remained  in  Paris.  He  was  never  tired  of  running  on  her 
errands,  and,  in  matters  of  dress,  his  adrice  was  of  more  nse  than 
that  of  his  more  sober  consin« 

'See,  yon,'  he  cried,  'my  good  Etienne  knows  notliing  of 
toilette.  He  never  looked  at  a  pretty  woman  in  his  life.  In  &ct, 
if  he  had  not  made  such  an  excellent  choice,  I  should  have  said  he 
did  not  know  what  a  pretty  woman  was  like !  Let  me  therefore 
escort  yon  to  the  places  where  the  best  things  are  to  be  procured. 
I  know  them  all.'    And  he  spoke  the  truth. 

As  her  husband  insisted  on  Virginie  ordering  a  complete 
trousseau  for  herself,  such  as  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  had 
there  been  time  to  procure  one  before  her  marriage,  she  was  taken 
to  Mademoiselle  Bertin  to  be  measured  for  her  dresses,  to  Made- 
moiselle rOlive  for  her  lingerie^  and  accompanied  her  husband 
and  St.  Aubray  to  Bapst  and  Mesnier,  to  have  the  La  Beanoe 
diamonds  reset  according  to  the  latest  fashion. 

The  Comte  himself  cared  little  for  diamonds,  but  he  knew  how 
greatly  such  things  are  considered  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
he  was  determined  that  his  wife  should  be  able  to  hold  her  own 
in  these  matters  with  any  of  the  great  ladies  of  Paris. 

The  Comte  de  la  Beauce  had  many  high  and  mighty  relatives 
among  the  noblesse  living  in  Paris  and  Versailles.  But  his 
known  liberal  views  had  roused  the  anger  of  some,  and  his  long 
residence  in  the  country  had  caused  most  to  forget  his  existence. 
He  himself  was  well  content  it  should  be  so.  He  disliked  fashion- 
able life  in  Paris,  and  would  have  been  miserable  with  a  wife  to 
whom  the  gaieties  of  fashion  were  necessary.  Happily  ^"iiginie 
was  entirely  of  her  husband's  opinion.  She  was,  moreover,  anxious 
to  get  down  to  her  country  home.  Paris  was  too  near  Sevres.  She 
feared  the  violence  of  her  father.  So,  when  she  had  ordered  all 
those  things  thought  necessary  for  a  bride,  she  was  anxious  to 
leave  for  the  country,  even  before  her  dresses  were  completed* 

^They  can  follow,'  she  urged;  ^  what  need  is  there  to  wait? ' 

St.  Aubray,  to  whom,  like  most  Frenchmen,  the  set  of  a  new 
coat  or  the  perfect  taste  of  a  lady's  toilette  was  a  matter  of  giave 
moment,  was  shocked  at  her  want  of  enthusiasm. 

<  She  has  none  of  the  makings  of  nfjrandedame,^  he  said  with 
a  sigh. 

*  God  forbid  she  should  have ! '  answered  La  Beauce. 

*  At  least  let  her  be  presented  to  thy  cousins  the  Princesse  de 
I^mbesc  and  the  Marquise  de  Boissec/ 
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^  I  see  no  occasion  to  wait.  The  presentation  will  not  add  to 
Virginia's  happiness.  Our  dear  cousins  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  me,  why  then  should  I  or  my  wife  put  much  store  on  their 
friendship  ? ' 

*  Thou  art  an  incorrigible  republican ! '  cried  St.  Aubray.  *  Thou 
shouldst  have  been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  not  th^ 
Eure ! ' 

*  I  am  a  Frenchman,'  answered  Ta  Beauce,  *  and  proud  of  being 
a  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  I  can  see  that  everything  is  not 
well  with  us.  The  ideas  and  prejudices  of  one  generation  suit  not 
the  next.  Our  times  are  as  little  like  those  of  fifty  years  ago  as 
our  King  is  like  the  Grand  MonarqueJ' 

*  The  more  is  the  pity,'  cried  the  young  man. 

*  Nothing  we  can  do  can  bring  back  the  old  rSgimey  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  which  I  for  one  doubt.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  making  the  best  we  can  of  the  present.' 

*  For  my  part  I  hate  the  cant  of  the  people.  If  the  King  were 
half  a  man  he  could  put  them  all  down  with  one  charge  of  cavalry. 
It  will  have  to  come  to  that  in  the  end — and  may  I  be  there  to 

help ! ' 

La  Beauce  knew  it  was  useless  arguing  with  the  young  man, 
who  was  full  of  the  prejudices  of  his  class.  So  he  said  no  more. 
But  when  they  were  starting  for  the  Chateau  of  La  Beauce,  on 
bidding  his  cousin  an  affectionate  adieu,  he  said — 

*  Eemember,  Franfois,  thou  hast  always  a  home  with  us.'  And 
Virginie,  who  really  liked  this  boy,  added — 

*  And  I  hope  you  will  look  upon  me  as  a  sister,  being  the  wife 
of  your  dear  cousin  Etienne.' 

On  their  journey  home  the  Comte,  at  the  request  of  his  wife, 
made  a  detour  to  avoid  passing  through  Sevres,  which  lay  on  the 
high  road  from  Paris.  Nor  did  he  think  it  advisable  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  aunt,  Madame  de  la  Kosiere,  at  Chartres.  Virginie 
had  written  already  to  Celim^ne,  and  had  received  an  answer 
from  her  full  of  aff*ection ;  but  she  had  also  written  to  say  that 
her  mother  was  in  such  bad  health,  that  she  had  refrained  from 
giving  her  the  joyful  news,  as  entire  quiet  had  been  enjoined  by 
the  doctor. 

The  happy  bridegroom  more  than  once  urged  Virginie  to 
acquaint  her  father  with  her  marriage,  a?,  he  said,  was  only  just 
and  fair  towards  him. 

But  Virgiiiie,  to  his  surprise,  absolutely  refused  to  do  so.  She 
•  begged  to  be  qllQwed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  past.     She  wished 
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to  have  no  father,  whose  presence  might  irritate  her  husband, 
and  recall  to  the' world  that  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  had  made  a 
meaalliance.  Her  husband  strove  to  laugh  her  out  of  this  idea. 
She  was  firm,  however,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  him  to 
let  her  have  her  way  in  this  matter.  So  he  good-naturedly  yielded. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  both  had  she  not  given  way  to  her 
fixed  idea  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  her  heart  she  had  many  pangs  of  conscience  at  her  condact 
to  her  fia.ther.  She  knew  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  she  was  doing 
wrong.  She  wished  to  bear  all  the  blame,  to  take  all  the  sin,  in 
order  to  shield  her  husband  from  the  annoyance  of  having  to  put 
up  with  a  plebeian  father-in-law  as  well  as  a  plebeian  wife.  She 
was  one  of  those  whose  happiness  is  not  complete  without  some 
mortification  of  self.  She  loved  so  much  that  she  would  have 
sacrificed  anything,  or  anybody,  for  a  smile  of  her  husband's. 
Yet  this  woman  had  a  tender  heart,  and  would  not  hurt  one  of 
the  least  of  God's  creatures  had  she  not  been  blinded  by  love.  She 
bore  no  resentment  to  her  father.  She  had,  as  we  have  said,  great 
remorse  for  her  condact  towards  him,  but  that  very  remorse  she 
accepted  as  a  kind  of  penance  due  for  her  great  happiness.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  selfishness,  sin,  and  even  crime  has  been 
committed  from  excess  of  love.  Indeed,  excess  of  love  both  of 
God  and  man  has  been  guilty  of  more  cruelty  than  hate  itself, 
being  the  mightier  motive. 

Virginie's  arrival  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Beauce  was,  according 
to  her  wish,  strictly  private ;  none  beyond  the  domestics  of  her 
household  had  been  apprised  of  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce's  marriage. 
As  they  drove  up  to  the  house,  the  steward,  who  had  served  the 
Comte's  father,  stood  bareheaded  to  receive  them  and  hand 
madame  from  her  coach.  The  lacqueys  formed  a  line  to  usher 
her  in.  On  the  threshold  the  old  man  addressed  a  few  words  of 
homely  welcome  to  his  mistress,  but  the  tears  that  stood  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  faltering  of  his  voice,  when  he  mentioned  the  master 
whom  he  had  known  from  his  earliest  childhood,  were  more  eloquent 
tributes  of  praise  than  the  best-turned  sentences.  La  Beauce  stood 
smiling  and  proud  to  watch  the  welcome  accorded  to  his  wife,  who, 
in  answer  to  the  simple  words  of  her  husband's  old  retainer,  gave 
him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  with  every  sign  of  reverence  and 
affection. 

The  Comte  then  led  his  bride  into  her  future  home. 

The  main  road  from  Chartres  to  Alenpon  and  the  west  tods 
through  Courville.     Shortly  after  passing  through  that  little  tovg 
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a  branch  road  strikes  off  at  right  angles  through  thick  woods,  such 
as  were  dear  to  the  nobles  of  France  in  the  days  before  the  Eevo- 
lution.  These  woods  ended  in  a  noble  avenue,  leading  straight 
up  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Beauce,  and  terminating  in  some  tine 
wrought-iron  gates  of  the  time  of  Henri  IV. 

Within  these  gates  there  was  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  the 
right  side  of  this  quadrangle  were  the  stables,  on  the  left  the 
metairiey  or  fdrm-baildiDgf^,  while  facing  was  the  Chateau  itself, 
with  its  handsome /a^acJe  of  Eenaissance  architecture,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  two  towers  with  pointed  roofsj'^all  that  remained  of 
the  earlier  chateau,  built  during  the  Gothic  period.  The  front 
door,  approached  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  opened  into  an 
outer  vestibule,  which  again  led  to  a  large  central  hall,  out  of 
which  opened  again  the  living-rooms,  all  looking  south  on  a  hand- 
some terrace,  commanding  a  superb  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Below  this  terrace  was  a  fine  garden,  laid  out  by  Le 
Notre,  who  had  planned  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  where  were  to 
be  found  many  pleasant  corners  daintily  decorated  with  statues 
and  fountains,  and  brilliant  with  all  the  flowers  of  summer.  The 
master  of  this  fair  demesne  led  his  delighted  wife  through  all 
these  apartments,  and  finally  out  on  to  the  terrace  to  admire  the 
garden,  thence  through  a  large  window  into  a  charming  room 
destined  for  her  own  boudoir. 

Virginie's  eyes  filled  with  tears :  what  had  she  to  give  in  return 
for  all  this  but  her  love.  She  tried  to  express  her  delight,  but 
fairly  broke  down,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck,  she  sobbed  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Etienne,'  she  murmured,  *  what  can  I  say  but  that  I  love  you, 
and  that  I  am  very  happy  ? ' 

The  next  day  and  for  several  days  after  La  Beauce  took  her 
round  to  each  of  his  tenants,  and  presented  her  to  them  as  their 
future  mistress.  Everywhere  she  was  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  though  the  praises  lavished  on  her  by  these  unsophisti- 
cated natives  were  sometimes  calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  her 
cheeks,  being  invariably  accompanied  with  wishes  for  the  future. 

*  Ah,  M.  le  Comte,'  cried  the  buxom  mother  of  a  large  family, 
*  you  have  done  well  for  yourself  and  for  us.  I  feel  assured  so  fair 
a  lady  must  have  as  kind  a  heart  as  she  has  a  beautiful  face. 
Salute  Madame  la  Comtesse,'  she  cried  to  her  sturdy  youngest 
son,  a  fine  lad  of  some  six  years.  *  Before  the  year  is  up  I  warrant 
we  shall  have  a  bonny  child,  whose  future  we  can  but  pray  may 
be  as  lucky  for  us  as  yours,  M.  le  Comte.' 
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But  the  boy  held  back  from  shyness,  hanging  on  to  his  mother's 
skirt,  though  she  pushed  him  forward, 

*  Ah,'  she  added,  *  thou  art  bashful  now,  yet  in  a  few  years  thou 
wilt  be  as  forward  with  the  girls  as  is  thy  good-for-nothing  father, 
who  is  for  ever  running  after  every  slut  about  the  place.'  And 
she  poured  forth  her  matrimonial  grievances  in  language  such  as 
is  used  by  the  people,  but  which  would  shock  the  ears  of  polite 
society. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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A  lay  of  London  Town. 

WHAT   THE  HEART   OF  1HE    OLD  MAN  SAYETlL 

OH,  I  came  to  London  Town,  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 
With  the  springtide  on  my  head,  and  a  heart  with  spring 
a-glow ; 
Glad  of  soul  and  blithe  was  I,  who  had  oftentimes  been  told 
How  the  streets  of  London  Town  they  are  surely  paved  with  gold  ; 
I  should  bask  in  Fortune's  smile,  I  should  never  see  her  ftcmn 

In  the  heart  of  London  Town. 

Then  the  life  of  youth  was  mine,  and  I  dreamt  the  dreams  of  j  o  atb, 
And  I  thought  of  beauty's  self,  and  the  very  truth  of  truth  ; 
I  should  fight  and  I  should  win,  I  should  strive  and  I  should  gain ; 
Yea,  a  goodly  life  were  mine,  and  a  mastery  o'er  pain ; 
I  should  do  as  strong  ones  do,  and  my  brow  should  wear  the  crown 

Of  true  work  in  London  Town. 

I  should  keep  my  heart  of  love  for  the  dear  old  country  folk ; 
I  should  stand  erect  and  strong  as  the  stalwart  ash  and  oak ; 
In  these  golden-paven  streets  I  should  gather  heaps  of  gold 
For  my  well-beloved  ones ;  they  should  have  and  they  should  hold  ; 
Broadcloth  brave  should  father  don,  mother  wear  a  silken  gowr, 

Gained  for  them  in  London  Town. 

Now  a  many  years  are  gone,  and  a  many  dreams  are  fled. 
And  a  many  hopes  are  lost,  and  a  many  friends  are  dead. 
Have  I  proved  all  vanity,  as  the  world-sick  preacher  saith. 
In  the  bitterness  of  loss,  and  the  bitterness  of  death? 
Have  all  splendid  hopes  that  grew  in  the  field  of  youth  died  down 

On  thy  heart,  0  London  Town  ? 

'Twas  for  London  Town,  long  since,  I  gave  up  the  country  sweet. 
Gracious  air  about  my  head,  gracious  grass  about  my  feet ; 
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Voice  of  woodland,  torrents'  rush,  mountain  summits  grand  and 

proud, 
Songs  of  birds  that  cannot  sing  'mid  the  cry  and  throng  and 

crowd ; 
For  the  busy  traffic's  roar,  and  the  fogdom  dun  and  brown 

Of  thy  streets,  0  London  Town ! 

Loss,  and  nought  but  lost,  ye  say,  and  ye  say  I  ne'er  shall  know 
Any  beautiful  delight  like  the  joy  of  long  ago ; 
Never  more  the  tranquil  sweets  of  the  country  dear  and  fair, 
Never  any  coolness  like  mountain  breath  upon  my  hair : 
Oh,  the  glory  is  gone  for  aye,  do  ye  say,  life's  end  and  crown. 

As  I  sit  in  London  Town  ? 

What,  ye  think  the  aim  of  all  should  be  peace  and  quietude. 
Little  brooklets  running  soft,  never  mighty  roar  and  flood  ? 
What,  ye  think  that  none  is  blest  save  who  lifteth  happy  eyes 
To  the  green  of  woodland  trees  and  the  blue  of  country  skies  ? 
Nay,  but  your  philosophy  has  not  dreamt  or  guessed  or  known 

That  which  bides  in  London  Town. 

It  was  true  what  country  folk  long  ago  to  me  had  told, 
How  the  streets  of  London  Town  they  are  surely  paved  with  gold ; 
Of  that  paving,  by  God's  grace,  some  small  portion  have  I  won, 
Better  than  the  share  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Whittington, 
When  the  song  o'  the  bells  came  true,  bells  that  hailed  him, 
country  clown. 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  Town ! 

Oh,  the  streets  of  London  Town  are  alive  with  all  the  glow 
Of  the  glorious  feet  that  walked  up  and  down  so  long  ago  ; 
Oh,  we  know  the  things  that  pass  all  the  power  of  voice  and  speech, 
By  the  stately  eloquence  of  the  city's  sweep  and  reach ; 
Splendid  strength  and  holiest  grace,  from  whose  shadow  light  drops 
down 

On  thy  head,  0  London  Town ! 

Oh,  the  beat  of  eager  hearts !     Oh,  the  glory  of  life's  great  race ! 
Ever  on  and  onward  yet,  with  a  never-slackening  pace  I 
And  the  rushing  sound  is  like  swirl  of  some  mysterious  seas. 
And  one  glows  to  feel  one's  heart  just  a-beat  with  hearts  like  these. 
Oh,  delight  of  strenuous  life,  past  all  speech  and  all  renown. 

In  thy  heart,  great  London  Town  I 
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•  Nay,  but  hush ! '  ye  say,  *  or  else  lift  thy  voice  and  cry  aloud, 
Do  not  sing  a  triamph-song ;  sit  as  one  in  darkness  bowed  ; 
How  should  any  poet  dare  to  be  glad  and  proud  who  knows 
Of  the  horror  brooding  thick,  of  the  bitter  deathly  throes — 
Mad  injustice,  rampant  sin,  keeping  state  and  grinding  down 

Body  and  soul  in  London  Town  ? 

*  Splendid   things  hath   London  Town  ?      Dreadful   things   she 

knoweth  too ; 
Dost  thou  dare,  0  poet,  turn  eyes  away,  nor  face  their  view  ? 
Sin  and  horror  sitting  throned,  over  thousands  holding  sway, 
Deadly  foulness  stifling  close,  blotting  out  the  gracious  day : 
Will  the  Light  that  light^th  men  ever  pierce  this  fogdom  brown 

Brooding  over  London  Town  ? ' 

And  I  answer,  *  Brothers,  yea,  in  my  heart  I  know  this  thing. 
Yet  I  lift  my  heart  to  praise,  and  I  lift  my  voice  to  sing ; 
For  I  know  however  dark  be  the  cloud,  the  sun  is  there. 
And  I  know  the  hope  of  God,  and  I  cast  aside  despair ; 
Ye8,  the  deathly  fog  will  lift,  and  the  Light  of  lights  pierce  down 

To  the  heart  of  London  Town.' 

I  have  lost  the  hopes  of  youth,  but  a  better  hope  is  mine  ; 

I  have  lost  old  blind  belief,  but  I  cling  to  faith  divine ; 

Spilt  the  cup  of  youth's  bright  wine,  but  my  soul  hath  drunken 

deep 
Of  the  awful  river  of  life,  stream  whose  waters  never  sleep. 
Little  vessels  may  brim  o'er  with  the  self-same  floods  which  drown 

In  their  greatness,  London  Town ! 

Yes,  I  see  the  wrong  that's  piled  on  the  wrong  of  centuries. 
Till  redressing  seems  to  mean  slaying  those  to  quicken  these ; 
English  women  pined  and  starved  till  despair  has  bid  them  meet. 
Face  to  face  and  hand  to'  hand,  death,  or  life  upon  the  street ; 
English  men  in  manhood's  prime,  soul  and  body  trampled  down 

In  the  depth  of  London  Town. 

Tliis  I  see,  and  more  I  see  ;  yea,  I  see  the  hearts  that  bum 
With  the  flame  that  nigh  consumes,  and  my  heart  on  them  doth 

yearn; 
And  I  clasp  their  loyal  hands,  bless  them  as  they  go  along. 
Great  hearts,  loving  much  the  right,  therefore  hating  much  the 

wrong ; 
Going  on  for  no  reward,  caring  not  to  win  renown 

As  they  work  in  London  Town. 
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Ob,  I  see  them  dare  the  plunge;  oh,  I  watch  them  breast  the 

flood, 
Stretch  their  hands  abroad  to  swim,  these  our  gallant  ones  and 

good; 
Oh,  I  see  the  heavy  surge  of  the  great  wan  water  rise, 
Till  it  dash  above  their  heads,  till  it  hide  them  Jrom  my  ejes. 
Will  they  reach  the  sinking  ones,  whom  the  floods  are  fain  to 

drown  ? 

Ye?,  and  save  in  London  Town ! 

Oh,  because  of  such  as  these,  I  am  glad  that  I  can  say 
I  have  lived  in  London  Town,  as  I  stand  and  breathe  to-day ; 
And  I  glow  to  look  on  those  who  would  give  the  rights  of  men 
To  the  men  who  suffer  so,  having  lost  them,  once  again  ; 
And  I  think  that  God  doth  smile  on  their  work,  to  bless  and 
crown 

This  their  work  in  London  Town. 

Emily  H.  Hickey. 
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Curiosities  of  School-hoy  Wit. 


]^VERY  walk  in  life  has  its  humorous  dashingp,  provided  a 
J  man  has  but  a  kindly  eye  and  a  good  heart ;  and  although 
the  pathway  of  a  f  choolmaster  is  beset  with  a  bristling  array  of 
petty  worries,  still  even  he  may  tread  and  stamp  fearlessly  upon 
the  threatening  burs  and  nettles  if  he  choose ;  and,  moreover,  he 
may  gather  at  the  same  time  many  a  bright,  gay,  and  beaming 
floweret. 

Tn  certain  contributions  furnished  by  me  some  twelve  months 
ago  I  presented  to  the  public  several  such  bouquets,  consisting  of 
treasures  which  I  had  not  only  gathered,  but  likewise  carefully 
preserved  betwixt  the  leaves  of  my  scholastic  notebook  and  diary ; 
and  now  I  again  turn  over  these  leaves  and  make  a  further 
selection  from  my  party-coloured  specimens. 

Children's  impressions  of  Scriptural  inculcations,  &c.,  are  often 
vague  and  eccentrically  erroneous. 

An  ordinary  and  uninitiated  individual  would  not  for  one 
moment  suspect,  for  instance,  that  a  child  could  misapprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment :  *  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  ie ;  and  rested,'  &c. ; — and  yet  the  following 
story  is  perfectly  true. 

A  schoolmaster  had  taken  his  children  for  a  day's  excursion  to 
the  seaside.  Standing  on  the  beach,  encircled  by  his  eager  little 
listeners  and  gazers,  the  teacher  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  blue 
expanse : — 

*  Everything  which  God  created  was  pronounced  gocd,  my 
lads,  though  perhaps  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  this 
broad  blue  tossing  ocean  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the  great 
Creator's  works.' 

*  If  you  please,  teacher,'  asked  one  of  the  little  scholars, 
tremblingly  clutching  at  the  schoolmaster's  coat-tails,  and  looking 
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with  wonderiog  eyes  towards  the  sea — *  please,  teacher,  and  where 
— where  are  all  the  Tingthemys  ? ' 

The  head  master  of  a  large  London  school  informed  me 
that,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  accidentally  found  out  that 
during  prayers  several  of  his  lower  standard  children  innocently 
converted  that  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *  I^ead  us  not  into 
temptation,'  into  *  Lead  us  not  into  Thames  StatianV  The 
master  could  scarce  believe  his  ears,  and  in  order  to  test  whether 
the  lads  really  understood  the  words  in  the  inapposite  sense  in 
which  they  certainly  repeated  themj  he  asked  one  of  them : 

*  Where  do  we  ask  God  not  to  lead  us  to,  my  boy  ?' 

*  Into  Thames  Station,  sir.' 

The  master  stroked  his  chin,  and  pretended  to  fumble 
threateningly  for  his  cane,  as  he  incisively  interrogated : 

*  What  Station,  my  boy,  do  you  say  ?' 

*  Please,  sir,  Thames  Station,  sir,'  persisted  the  boy  in  quite 
an  injured  tone,  or  as  if  piqued  at  the  master's  distrust  of  his 
word. 

The  schoolmaster  gave  it  up. 

Yes,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  lad  thought  that  Thames  StaHon 
was  some  horrible  hell,  where  furied  locomotives  rushed  whis- 
tling about  at  their  own  sweet  will,  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
unprayerful  little  boys  and  girls. 

The  first  literary  example  which  I  give  is  an  extract  from  the 
essay  of  a  boy  in  the  Third  Standard  of  the  school.  He  was 
nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  but,  as  the  parents  had  for  many 
years  succeeded  in  evading  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  by  means  of  *  doctors'  certificates,'  frequent  removals, 
&c.,  the  lad  was  only  fit  for  the  above  low  standard.  The  subject 
for  composition  was  *  The  Childhood  of  Moses.* 

The  lad's  effusion  opens  as  follows : 

*  It  was  not  in  England  where  all  about  little  Moses  happened, 
but  in  a  place  what  the  Bible  says  is  Egypt,  There  is  a  big  river 
called  the  Nile  runs  right  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  over- 
flose  its  banks  every  year  reglar.  Likewise  buUrushes  and 
crockodiles.' 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  King's  proclamation  that  all 
Hebrew  male  children  should  be  cast  into  the  river,  the  lad 
continues : 

*  Now  little  baby  boy  Moses  had  a  sister  about  sixteen,  and  a 
father  and  mother  which  was  Jews.  And  Moseses  mother  couldnt 
abare  to  drownd  her  little  boy,  so  she  made  a  cradle  same  as  they 
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used  to  make  arks.  Then  she  put  her  little  baby  in  this  here 
cradle,  and  carried  it  to  the  river,  and  put  it  on  the  water  amongst 
some  bullrushes  so  as  it  couldnt  float  down.  And  who  do  you 
think  as  it  was  that  used  to  sit  on  the  grass  all  day  long  watching 
as  it  didnt  get  loose  ?  It  was  that  there  sister  Mirinm  what  I 
said  he  had.  She  was  a  very  good  young  woman  and  did  not 
mind  the  cold  grass,  because  she  new  as  she  was  in  the  right, 
and  that  the  King  would  be  perhaps  slain. 

*  This  wicked  King  had  a  daughter,  as  you  would  think  she 
was.  She  used  to  go  out  bathing  same  as  boys,  only  she  didnt 
swim.  She  only  just  went  in  up  to  about  her  knees,  and  then 
used  to  put  the  water  over  her  head  down  her  body,  and  then 
used  to  tell  the  other  women  and  her  father  as  she  had  been  in. 
The  women  could  not  see  how  far  she  had  been  io,  because  of 
the  bullrushes  which  you  have  seen  on  the  wall. 

*  One  morning  she  got  undresst  where  Mirium  was  sitting  on 
the  grass,  and  she  walked  straigt  in  up  to  her  knees,  to  where  the 
cradle  was.  When  she  saw  him,  she  took  him  up  in  her  arms, 
and  run  back  to  the  bank  shouting  out  as  she  had  found  a  baby 
while  she  was  swimming.  The  women  all  came  round,  and  Mirium 
edjed  in  among  them.  The  lady  was  so  pleased  as  she  bad  got  a 
baby,  that  she  didnt  get  dresst  till  she  had  settled  things.  But  it 
was  not  hers,  because  it  was  not  brought.     Only  found. 

*  And  Mirium  said,  "  Pharoh's  daughter,  shall  I  go  and  find  a 
nurse  for  you  ?"  and  if  the  lady  didnt  go  and  say  yes  straigt  off. 
Then  Mirium  run  away  fast  as  you,  and  who  do  you  think  she 
fetched  for  a  nurse  ?  Moseses  mother,  as  had  had  him  brought 
to  her. 

*  And  Pharoh's  daughter  said  unto  her,  "  I  will  actshully 
give  you  wages  for  nursing  this  baby."  And  so  Moseses  mother 
nursed  her  own  little  baby  without  laughing,  fear  she  should  be 
found  out  and  not  get  good  wages.' 

The  essay  winds  up  with  a  brief  account  of  Moses'  life  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  concludes  with  the  sentence,  *  This  is  the  child- 
hood of  Moses.' 

I  now  give  a  few  short  characteristic  extracts  from  a  number 
of  essays  written  by  boys  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school  (i.e. 
the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Standards),  and  all  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject,  viz.  *  Kindness.'  They  were  produced  on 
April  10,  1889,  and  as  this  happened  to  be  the  day  before  I 
delivered  my  lecture,  *  Studies  of  School  Life,'  at  the  Working 
]VIen's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  I  carried  them  with  me 
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thither,  and  made  them  form  a  complement  of  my  discourse. 
The  reading  of  the  effusions  caused  unbounded  merriment. 

However,  space  will  only  permit  me  to  give  the  very  briefest 
selections.    Here,  then,  is  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  essays : 

^  By  being  kind,  a  person  may  rise  in  the  world,  as  the  follow- 
ing story  will  show.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  poor  boy.  At  first  he  was 
a  paper  boy.  One  day,  while  he  was  selling  his  papers,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  little  girl  trying  to  get  across  the  road,  but  could  not 
for  the  number  of  carriages.  He  at  once  went  to  her  assistance, 
and  carried  her  safely  across  the  road.  A  little  while  after  thig, 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  paper  stall  on  nearly  every  railway  station  in 
England.' 

I  may  state  that  I  was  so  struck  with  this  really  tx>uchiDg 
anecdote  of  the  present  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I 
experienced  a  strong  desire  to  learn  whether  its  essential  outlines 
were  authentic.  I  walked  into  the  class-room,  and  said  to  the 
teacher : 

*  Will  you  let  R '  (the  writer  of  the  essay)  *  come  to  me  for 

a  moment?' 

Out  marched  the  lad  after  me,  as  bold  and  proud  as  a  bantam 
cock. 

*  This  pretty  story,'  I  said,  tapping  with  my  fingers  the  bottom 
paragraph  of  his  composition  exercise,  *  relating  to  Air.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Member  of  Parliament — where  did  you  get  it  from,  my 
lad?' 

*  Please,  sir,  I  heerd  of  it,  sir!'  the  boy  answered  im- 
mediately. 

*  You  heard  of  it,  did  you  ?  And  who  told  it  yon,  my  lad  ? 
Come,  try  to  think.' 

However,  it  was  of  no  use.  I  only  elicited  from  him  that  he 
had  ^  known  it  for  ever  so  long,'  and  that  ^  a  lot  of  boys  knew  of 
it  as  well.'  And  there  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  let  the 
matter  drop. 

Another  of  the  pupils  concludes  his  effusion  as  follows : 

<  Some  boys  think  it  good  amusement  to  tie  a  kettle  to  a  dog's 
tail,  but  this  is  being  put  a  stop  to  by  a  society  called  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Horses  are  very 
common  in  England.  There  is  a  new  law  come  out  which  is  that 
anybody  found  working  an  horse  without  any  food  will  be  taken 
into  custody.' 

Whilst  a  third  lad's  last  paragraph  runs  : 

<  When  a  horse  has  a  load  of  stones,  to  draw  up  a  hill,  and 
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his  magter  hits  him,  with  the  whip,  you  ought  to  tell  him  not  to 
hit  him,  but  pat  him  on  the  head,  and  be  kind  to  him.  Then  he 
woidd  try  all  the  harder  to  draw  it  up  the  hill.  Once  an  Indian 
woman  was  not  kind  to  her  baby.  She  put  it  in  front  of  an 
elephant,  so  that  it  would  be  crushed  to  death.  The  elephant 
instead  of  hurting  the  child,  filled  his  trunk  with  water,  and 
drenched  the  woman.  Then  he  stood  still,  and  looked  at  her,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Now  be  kind  to  your  baby." ' 

The  answer  which  a  child  once  rendered  me  during  a  physi- 
ology lesson  partakes,  perhaps,  more  of  the  pathetic  than  the 
humorous. 

I  was  giving  a  lesson  upon  the  human  heart,  and,  as  is  my 
wont,  in  order  to  make  my  teaching  as  demonstrational  and 
practical  as  possible,  I  procured  for  the  lads'  inspection  the  most 
approximate  exemplification  of  the  subject  in  hand.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  I  had  sent  round  to  the  butcher's  for  a  sheep's  heart  ; 
and  I  permitted  the  members  of  the  class  to  see,  touch,  and 
handle  it  for  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  lesson,  I  asked  the  question : 

*What  is  the  diflference,  then,  betwixt  a  sheep's  heart  and 
the  heart  of  a  man  or  woman  ? '  As  a  matter  of  fact  (I  may  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  reader),  the  two  have  a  most  remarkable 
similarity. 

Amongst  others,  one  poor,  pale-looking  lad  put  out  his 
hand. 

*Well,   B ,'  I  said,   *  what    difference   is  suggested  to 

you?' 

<  Why,  sir,'  answered  the  boy,  a  glow  of  feeling  rising  to  his 
cheek,  *  a  sheep's  heart  is  the  softest ;  for  you  can  bite  a  sheep's 
heart,  but  a  woman's  heart  you  break.' 

And  then  I  remembered  that  poor  little  B 's  mother  Aad 

died  of  a  broken  heart,  the  result  of  a  husband's  brutality  and 
desertion. 

The  next  essay  from  which  I  take  an  extract  was  written  by  a 
lad  in  the  Fourth  Standard  of  the  school.  The  subject  for  com- 
position was  Flowers. 

After  describing  the  flowers  to  be  seen  in  any  ordinary  garden 
plot,  the  young  essayist  continues : 

*Now,  in  the  country  the  flowers  grow  wild  in  the  fields 
though  not  so  close  together,  and  not  in  skwares  and  rounds.    And 
nobody  believes  it  till  they  go  in  the  train ;  but  certainly  boys 
and  girls  can  run  amongst  them,  and  pull  up  as  many  as  they 
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like,  and  fill  their  arms  and  baskets,  and  bring  them  home  to 
there  fathers  and  mothers.  And  the  teacher  said  that  if  we  cooU 
only  go  the  next  day,  there  would  be  just  as  many  flowers  again. 
Some  boys  would  not  believe  what  the  teacher  said,  but  I  bdie?e 
that  it  is  true,  for  I  believe  that  Ood  can  easy  do  miracles,  because 
I  believe  that  the  flowers  are  not  stuck  in  by  men  or  polecemen 
after  it  is  dark,  else  what  about  taking  so  much  pulling  out? 
When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  go  the  next  day.  I  should  so  like  to 
live  in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  so  that  I  could 
always  see  them  flowers  all  round  me,  and  the  trains  going 
by  on  them  green  banks.  Perhaps  when  I  am  a  man  I  shall 
try  to  find  a  house  *there,  and  a  kind  woman  in  the  inside 
of  it.' 

The  following  effort  is  a  selection  from  a  Third  Standard  lad's 
composition  exercise  upon  The  Donkey,  Only  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  the  essay  are  omitted : 

*  The  Donkey  is  one  of  that  tribe  of  beasts  on  which  the  cane 
has  no  efiekt,  for  the  harder  you  hit  it  the  slower  it  goes.  Your 
fathers  never  use  a  whip  for  there  donkeys,  becase  they  no  it 
would  not  hurt  them.  For  the  Donkey  rather  likes  to  feel  a  whip, 
as  it  only  tikles  him  and  makes  him  feel  joyfuU  and  hungry. 
The  best  thing  to  punish  a  Donkey  with  is  firstly  a  short  thiA 
cane  for  ears  and  belly ;  and  secundly,a  broomstick  cut  in  two  for 
backbone  and  back  legs.  He  will  then  go  betwixt  four  and  five 
miles  an  hour.  The  donkeys  which  you  see  painted  yellow  and 
blue  on  the  school  pictures  are  what  are  called  jews  asses.  These 
tribes  of  donkeys  go  many  miles  an  hour,  and  will  follow  there 
masters  like  dogs  and  lambs  becose  of  kindness.  The  young  ones 
are  sometimes  called  kolts  and  foals  of  asses.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  a  niced  young  donkey  show  mercy  unto  it,  and  it  might 
grow  into  a  kolt  or  the  foal  of  an  ass.  There  is  also  the  tribe  of 
wild  asses  which  prowl  upon  the  top  of  rocks,  and  never  slip  over, 
even  in  winter.  They  are  larger  than  our  moddem  donkeys,  and 
surer  footed.  In  the  night  time  they  climb  down,  and  feed  like 
rabbits  upon  the  poor  farmers  hard-earned  vegitebles.' 

The  branch  of  secular  work  which  children  abhor  more  than 
any  other  is  beyond  a  doubt  *  Grammar  and  Analysis.'  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  during  this  lesson  the  lads  grow  rest- 
less and  even  irritable,  and  the  discipline  becomes,  in  consequence, 
more  difficult  to  maintain. 

Hence,  I  can  very  well  understand  that  irritableness,  quite  as 
much  as  ignorance,  was  the  cause  of  the  startling  answer  given 
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by  a  North-country  lad  to  his  inspector  daring  an  examination  in 
Grammar. 

The  Inspector  was  dealing  with  the  genders  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  and,  amongst  other  questions,  he  asked  : 

*  What  is  the  gender  of  the  noun,  egg  ?  * 

^  Sir,'  answered  a  tall,  shrewd  lad  behind,  who  probably  sur- 
mised that  it  was  a  kind  of  ^  catch '  question,  and  was  determined 
to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  ^  you  canna  tell  till  it's 
hatched ! ' 

The  next  selection  is  taken  from  the  essay  of  a  lad  in  the 
Third  Standard  of  the  school,  the  subject  for  composition  being 
Coala. 

Here  is  the  third  paragraph  of  the  lad's  exercise : 

^  Be  sure  also  at  all  times  not  to  waste  those  coals  which  your 
Mother  have  to  work  so  hard  for  in  washing.  For  your  Mother 
cant  spare  more  then  3  pence  a  day  out  of  2  and  9  pence,  iitith 
cloths  and  boots  to  buy,  and  the  rent,  and  all  that  bread  and  all 
the  herrins  which  you  eat.  Be  sure  and  not  light  the  fire  till 
she  comes  home  at  night,  but  keep  yourselves  warm  by  playing 
in  the  street,  or  when  its  wet,  running  up  and  down  the  stares 
quick.    Also  blowing  hands  and  jumping.' 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's 
College,  Hammersmith,  a  most  excellent  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  Boman  Catholic  students  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 
Whilst  there  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a 
student. 

The  worthy  master  of  a  poor  Catholic  school  situated  in  one 
of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  metropolis,  took  *The  Sea'  as  the 
subject  of  a  'Friday  afternoon'  lesson.  In  the  course  of  the 
lesson  he  asked : 

'  What  should  you  think  it  is,  my  lads,  which  makes  the  sea 
so  salt?' 

Presently,  a  little  collarless  and  shoeless  urchin  raised  his  hand 
and  answered : 

*  Soldiers  an'  bloaters,  sir  1 ' 

*  Soldiers,'  it  appears,  is  the  popular  name  for  red  herrings. 
During  a  Scripture  lesson  from  the  Book  of  Kings  a  teacher, 

after  having  gone  through  the  life  of  the  third  monarch  of  the 
united  Jewish  kingdom,  Solomon,  had  a  further  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  reign  of  Solomon's  successor,  Jeroboam,  King 
of  Israel. 

Accordingly  he  put  the  question : 

VOL*  XV.  KG.  LXXXIX.  K  K 
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*  Now,  boys,  who  was  it  came  after  Solomon  ?' 

^  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  sir !'  cried  out  an  eager  little  customer, 
who  entertained  a  lively  and  delighted  recollection  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  royal  lady's  *  court  in'.' 

The  following  astounding  definition  was  made  by  a  '  dance  of 
a  boy '  in  a  London  school. 

The  teacher  had  been  devoting  an  outline  lesson  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Australia,  and  had  dwelt  especially  upon  the  marsupial 
genera,  and  likewise  upon  the  distinctive  singularity  of  the  vege- 
tation, ile  had  also  touched  upon  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
aborigines.  The  lads  had  sat  gaping  with  interested  astonish- 
ment, while  the  teacher  descanted  upon  the  kangaroo,  and  its 
strange  manner  of  rearing  and  carrying  its  young ;  or  whilst  he 
described  to  them  the  wonders  of  the  V-shaped  boomerang,  or 
mentioned  the  startling  facts  that  most  of  the  trees  were  ever- 
green, and  that,  as  regarded  certain  fruit,  the  pears  were  hard 
and  tasteless  as  marbles,  and  that  the  cherries  had  their  stones 
perking  outside  the  pulp. 

The  little  pupil  in  question  would  appear  to  have  become 
thoroughly  bewildered  with  all  that  he  had  heard.  Doabtles^ 
he  had  been  quite  as  attentive  and  interested  as  the  rest  of  the 
class,  but  the  poor  lad's  judgment  had  not  kept  pace  with  his 
senses. 

At  any  rate,  on  the  teacher  calling  upon  him  to  state  brieflj 
what  the  *  boomerang'  was,  he  scratched  his  head,  gradaallj 
pulled  himself  together,  and  replied : 

*  The  boomerang  ?  Oh  yes,  sir ;  the  boomerang  is  a  queer- 
shaped  beast  what  carries  all  its  young  in  a  bag  outside  of  its 
stomach ! ' 

And  with  this  olla-podrida  of  an  answer  the  teacher  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  satisfied. 

During  a  Scripture  lesson  upon  the  early  life  of  Moses  a 
teacher  received  an  answer  from  a  child  which  was  as  amusing  as 
it  was  practical. 

The  teacher  had  described  how  the  babe  was  placed  by  the 
sorrowing  mother  in  an  ark,  and  how  the  little  vessel  with  its 
precious  burden  was  floated  out  amongst  the  reeds  on  the  River 
Nile,  and  he  then  put  the  question : 

*  Now,  why  did  the  parents  take  good  care  to  daub  the  vessel 
with  pitch?' 

And  one  lad  held  out  his  hand,  and  confidently  answered : 

*  So  as  to  make  the  little  baby  itick  inside,  sir!' 
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The  next  extract  is  taken  from  a  lad's  essay  on  *  The,  Parable 
of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.^ 

The  writer  first  describes  how  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  set 
the  greater  portion  of  his  servants  to  work,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds : 

^  But  this  good  old  man  went  out  again  about  the  third  hour, 
which  was  what  the  Jews  called  the  time  of  the  morning,  and  he 
see  some  men  hanging  about  at  the  comers  like  the  men  as  you 
see.  And  he  said  unto  them,  "0  men,  what  are  ye  stanning 
idling  round  like  this  here  for  ?  Go  into  my  vineyard,  and  I  will 
give  you  one  penny  wages,"    And  behold  they  went. 

*  Then  a  bit  later  on  he  went  into  the  markit,  and  he  cried 
out,  "What!  more  on  you  stanning  idle  in  the  markit  place? 
Do  ye  not  no,  Jews,  as  it  is  what  we  say  is  the  nineth  hour  ?  Go 
straigt  away  into  my  vineyard,  and  I  will  be  fair,  and  give  you 
one  penny  wages."    And  behold  they  went. 

*  And  so  the  old  gentleman  kept  a  going  round  the  streets, 
finding  out  all  the  idle  Jews.     For  he  was  a  real  good  man, 

*  But  when  paying  time  come,  he  called  them  all  round  him, 
and  he  give  them  all  just  a  penny  a  peas,  wether  they  had  been 
working  long  or  short.  So  he  did.  And  then  them  there  men 
as  had  been  gethering  his  grapes  all  day  in  the  skortchin  sun 
started  a  grumbling  at  this  kind  old  man,  saying  as  they  had 
done  more  than  a  pennerth  of  work  for  him,  "  for  look  as  how 
weere  swettin,  sir." 

^  Then  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  started  of  them,  saying,  "  0 
men,  did  you  not  go  and  say  as  you  would  gether  me  grapes  all 
day  for  one  penny?  Didnt  you?"  And  the  wicked  men  then 
see  as  the  old  Jew  had  them,  and  they  cried  and  said,  "  Behold 
yes."  But  the  old  gentleman  kept  it  on,  and  shouted,  "  Shamt 
I  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  money,  idlers  ?  Shamt  I  ?"  And 
the  wickid  men  came  to  pass,  and  said,  "  0  yes,  sir,"  for  they  was 
getting  a  bit  frighted.  Then  the  old  man  got  savijer  unto  them, 
and  he  shouted,  "  Then,  behold,  all  of  ye  go  out  of  my  vineyard 
quick,  and  mind,  the  first  of  you  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  ones 
first.  So  out  you  go  sharp."  And  they  went  right  away  with 
their  pennies,  sorrering  for  their  deeds.  But  it  taught  them  a 
great  lesson  of  thankfullness,  which  was  the  heavenly  meening  of 
this  here  parable,  for  Jesus  new  more  parables  then  any  one 
except  God  the  Father.' 

The  following  anecdote  will  tend  to  show   the  danger   of 
*  priming'  school  children  for  public  examination. 

K  K  2 
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A  certain  dominie  of  a  poor  village  school  out  amongst  tlie 
Lincolnshine  wolds  had  been  so  upright  and  so  Baccesaful  in  his 
humble  sphere — or,  let  me  whisper  it,  so  wise  in  his  generation — 
that  he  had  gained  the  sincere  esteem  of  sqaire,  parscn,  and 
yeoman  alike.  Bat,  alack !  the  honest  pedagogue's  golden  lanreb 
were,  on  one  miserable  and  inauspicious  day,  suddenly  torn  from 
his  brow  and  dashed  to  the  ground ;  or,  to  put  it  more  appositely, 
the  schoolmaster  was  assailed  by  the  Evil- one  in  such  a  really 
brazen  fashion,  that  the  good  man  quite  forgot  for  the  nonce  his 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ' ;  and,  as  the  event  proved,  he  had 
to  drink  the  bitterest  gall  in  consequence  of  his  error.  It  hap- 
pened as  follows. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  the  scholars  were  about  to  be  dismissed, 
the  village  parson  tripped  into  the  school  and  acquainted  the 
master  that  he  was  entertaining  an  old  university  friend  at  the 
vicarage  for  a  day  or  two.  This  friend,  he  explained,  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  visit  the  school  early  the  next  morning,  and 
listen  to  the  master  put  a  few  questions  to  the  lads  on  reUgions 
knowledge.  The  clergyman  considerately  assured  the  school- 
master that  his  friend's  standard  of  what  a  religions  educatiom 
should  consist  in  was  a  very  low  one,  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
little  rustics  need  only  be  asked  the  simplest  questions ;  and  he 
at  the  same  time  apologised  to  the  master  for  giving  him.  such  a 
short  notice  of  his  friend's  visit. 

Then,  after  the  parson  had  left,  that  poor  Lincolnshire  peda- 
gogue was  tempted  to  do  a  grievous  and  sinful  (or,  at  least,  a 
very  injudicious)  thing.  Time  was  short,  the  little  wretches' 
memories  were  shorter  still,  and  his  own  reputation  was  at 
stake !  Yes,  he  must  adopt  a  rvse^  or  for  ever  hide  his  head  in 
Ignominy. 

Accordingly  he  called  his  little  grey-smocked  ^ first  class' 
before  him,  arranged  the  members  in  a  certain  order,  grafted 
into  each  blossoming  yokel  the  particular  question  he  intended  to 
put  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  likewise  added  the  correct  answer. 
After  priming  the  young  hopefuls  over  and  over  again  with  their 
respective  answers,  he  ventured  to  dismiss  them. 

The  morning  came,  and  every  member  of  the  ^  first  class  '  put 
in  an  appearance.  As  the  clergyman  and  his  friend  did  not  enter 
the  school  punctually  at  nine  o'clock,  the  dominie  utilised  the 
few  spare  minutes  in  setting  several  of  the  lads  to  sharpen  slate 
pencils,  dust  the  pictures,  &c.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  he  called  upon  one  of  the  tall  <  first  class ' 
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lads  to  carry  out  two  stone  ink-bottles  into  the  back  porch,  and 
ordered  him  to  clean  off  the  great  streaks  of  ink  and  the  patches 
of  matted  dast. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  two  visitors  walked  in,  and,  after  con- 
gratulating the  master  upon  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  the 
school,  &c.,  they  requested  that  the  examination  might  at  once 
begin.  The  master,  quite  forgetting  that  one  of  his  first  class 
boys  was  absent  in  the  back  yard,  commenced  to  put  his  ques- 
tions to  the  class  in  the  particular  order  which  he  had  arranged 
and  promised. 

Pointing  to  one  boy,  he  asked : 

*  What  is  that  part  of  you,  my  lad,  which  can  never  die  V 

*  My  soul,  sir,'  smartly  replied  the  rustic,  with  an  air  of 
confidence  and  decision  which  was  really  quite  admirable  and 
surprising  in  one  so  young. 

The  visitors  nodded  their  approval,  and  the  dominie  continued 
his  interrogations. 

*  Now  you,  my  boy,*  he  said,  pointing  to  the  third  boy  in  the 
back  row,  *  tell  us  who  made  you  ?  * 

Now  the  lad  thus  addressed  occupied  the  very  position  (third 
from  the  end,  back  row)  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  indus- 
trious pupil  out  in  the  porch.  Accordingly,  this  was  not  his 
proper  question ;  and,  remembering  the  master's  positive  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  only  to  give  a  certain  answer  to  a  certain 
question,  he  bravely  remained  dumb  and  quiescent. 

*  Will  you  be  quick  and  tell  me,  sir  ? '  the  master  cried  out 
angrily,  never  dreaming,  of  course,  that  any  hitch  had  occurred. 

No;  the  lad  never  opened  his  lips  or  twitched  a  muscle. 
Possibly  he  thought  the  master  was  ^  trying  it  on '  with  him. 

*Come,  my  dear  child,'  the  visitor  ventured  to  interject, 
seeing  the  painful  chagrin  of  the  dominie,  ^  you  should  try  to 
give  your  master  some  sort  of  answer.  Surely  you  know,  my  lad, 
that  it  was  Qod  who  made  vou  ? ' 

^  No,  sir,  it  wanna  me ! '  the  lad  at  last  burst  forth,  ^  I'm  sure 
it  wanna,  sir !  The  boy  as  God  made  is  outside  washin'  t'  ink- 
pots ! ' 

And  so  that  Lincolnshire  pedagogue  was  punished  for  his 
grievous  delinquency.     I  draw  a  veil  over  the  sequel. 

I  now  give  a  further  extract  from  an  essay  upon  *  A  ramble  in 
a  Park.* 

The  class  had  been  told  that  they  might  write  a  description 
of  any  holiday  ramble  they  had  ever  been  indulged  with,  and  the 
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result  was  that  I  received  exercises  headed  'A  ramble  in  the 
Street,'  *  A  ramble  round  the  Stalls/  *  A  ramble  in  the  country,' 
&c.  &c.  I  choose  this  specimen  (the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  essay)  because  it  throws  a  certain  vivid  side-light  upon  a 
scene  which  most  of  us  have  only  witnessed  from  the  stalls  or 
boxes. 

^  We  then  got  near  to  some  large  water.     It  was  very  large 

and  still.     We  sat  down  upon  a  seat  where  there  was  an  old  man 

reading  a  book,  and  a  young  woman  asleep.     The  young  woman 

was  very  poor.     One  of  her  boots  was  a  good  one,  bat  the  other 

was  not.     I  picked  her  bonnet  from  off  the  sand,  and  pat  it  om 

her  shoulder  as  was  sticking  up.     We  then  walked  about  a  long 

time  looking  at  the  people  in  the  boats,  and  foUering  the  swans. 

Then  we  went  to  where  there  was  a  lot  of  rich  people  riding  in 

carriages,  and  on  the  top  of  horses.     I  looked  most  at  the  boys 

and  girls  on  their  ponies.     The  boys  had  nice  red  faces  and  big 

white  collars,  and  nice  straight  new  trowsers  without  any  holes. 

The  girls  had  got  on  such  a  lot  of  hair,  and  it  tossed  up  and  down 

and  round  like  as  their  ponies  did.     The  girls  sat  with  both  their 

legs  over  one  side,  and  one  leg  cocked  up  a  bit  just  reddy  for 

slipping  over  the  reglar  way,  else  jumping  off.    There  was  scarcely 

any  noise,  except  talking  and  larfing,  and  the  little  girls  look  at 

you  as  if  they  dont  hardly  know  your  there.     I  had  a  hapenny, 

but  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  because  there  was  nobody  to  come 

round.' 

The  following  extract  from  an  essay  on  *  The  Moon  *  affords— 
in  defiance  of  its  title — some  most  interesting  glimpses  of  sub- 
lunary home-life. 

*To  look  at  the  white  moon  shinin  threw  your  winder  at 
night,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  lissnin  to  your  father 
and  mother's  knives  and  forks  rattlin  on  their  plates  while  they 
are  getting  their  niced  suppers,  is  the  prittist  site  you  ever  seed. 
When  it's  liver  and  hunyens  there  a  having,  you  can  smell  it  all 
the  way  upstairs.  It  looks  very  brite  and  nearly  all  white.  Once 
when  they  was  a  having  Fried  fish  and  potaters  I  crept  out  of  my 
bedroom  to  the  top  of  the  stares  all  in  the  dark,  just  so  as  to  have 
a  better  lissen  and  a  nearer  smell.  I  forget  weather  there  was  a 
moon  that  night.  I  dont  think  as  there  was,  cose  I  got  to  the 
top  of  the  stares  afore  I  new  I  was  there,  and  I  tumbled  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stares,  a  bursting  open  the  door  at  the 
bottom,  and  rolling  into  the  room  nearly  as  far  as  the  sapper 
table.     ]My  father  thote  of  giving  me  the  stick  for  it,  but  he  let 
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Biy  mother  give  me  a  bit  of  fish  on  some  bread,  and  told  me  to 
skittle  off  to  bed  again.  I  am  sure  there  was  not  no  moon,  else 
I  should  have  seed  there  wasnt  a  top  stare  when  I  put  mj  foot 
out  slow.  I  only  skratted  my  left  eye  and  ear  a  bit  with  that 
last  bump  at  the  bottom,  witch  was  a  hard  one.  Stares  are  steeper 
than  girls  think,  speshilly  where  the  comer  is. 

^  Boys  who  say  as  the  man  in  the  moon  was  sent  there  for 
pickin  up  sticks  on  the  Sunday,  are  simpletuns,  and  dont  no 
nothing  about  the  moon  what  its  like.  You  should  not  call  them 
names,  but  just  tell  them  that  what  they  think  is  the  man's  eyes 
and  nose  and  mouth  is  only  vallys  and  holes  witch  you  cant  say 
now  as  the  Bible  didnt  tell  you  of  it.  Then  if  they  say  to  you  as 
the  moon  is  not  all  them  thousends  of  miles  off,  else  how  could 
the  cow  jump  over  it,  do  not  call  these  poor  boys  names,  else  you 
wood  be  a  cowherd ;  but  just  tell  them  nicedly  and  gently  as  you 
never  did  beleave  about  that  there  cow.  Tell  them  as  not  even 
race  horses  could  do  it,  but  only  hangils,  and  they  will  beleave 
you,  and  thank  you  for  making  them  wiser  every  day.  If  these 
simpletuns  say  to  you  as  they  do  not  beleave  that  the  moon  is 
round,  cose  what  about  its  getting  smaller  and  smaller  and  shapin 
itself  difrent;  just  tell  them  as  it  is  all  along  of  spinnin  round 
like,  thats  all,  and  they  will  beleave  you,  and  say  thank  you  for 
all  that  you  have  told  them. 

^  Everything  about  the  moon  is  true,  so  mind  and  stick  to  it, 
witch  you  will  be  rewarded  for,  and  not  be  fritened  of  lying  down 
on  your  death  bed.' 

The  extract  which  follows  is  the  latter  portion  of  a  Third 
Standard  lad's  essay  on  ^  CleanlinesaJ^ 

^  Then  do  not  go  and  say  that  you  are  feared  of  making 
yourself  clean,  just  becose  it  is  cold  and  it  hurts  to  get  the  dirt 
off,  or  becose  the  suds  get  in  your  eye.  For  when  you  are  clean, 
people  do  not  edge  away  from  you,  never  mind  about  yoT^i 
clothes,  but  they  say  unta  you  like  our  teacher  that  it  is  next  to 
godlyness.  Be  thankful  unto  him  becose  your  mothers  can  afford 
fcoap,  and  becose  they  make  you  use  it.  Also  when  your  mother 
puts  her  finger  down  your  coat-neck  afore  breakfast,  and  peeps  to 
see  if  there's  any  black  there,  and  then  sends  you  back  to  the  sink 
again  to  wash  yourself  better,  say  unto  her,  yes  mother,  also 
smiling.  On  Saturday  nights  say  also  unto  her,  mother  dont 
forget  to  get  my  bath-tub  reddy  for  me,  and  a  new  peace  of 
soap,  for  I  love  to  wash  myself  count  of  cleanliness  for  it  is  next 
to  godlyness.      Do  not  be   same  as   them   there   Blacks,  and 
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Amerikens,  and  Isgoos,  which  just  splashes  their  faces  with 
water  and  no  soap,  and  never  gets  inside  of  a  tub,  only  paddlin 
about  bits  of  rivers. 

*  When  you  say  to  a  dirty  boy  "  Dirty  Dick  wants  the  stick,** 
only  say  it  about  once,  so  as  he  cant  say  as  you  are  wickid.  Say 
unto  him,  look  at  the  thoteful  cat,  which  spits  on  its  pores  just 
to  get  a  bit  of  larther  for  a  fair  start,  and  then  wipes  its  nose,  and 
into  its  eyes,  also  behind  its  ears,  not  counting  over.  Then  say 
unto  him  as  it  will  actshelly  lick  itself  where  it  cant  get  its  pores, 
rather  than  be  hitching  anywheres  round.  Tell  him  to  look  at 
the  necks  of  masters  and  superintendents  and  preachers,  and  he 
will  never  find  a  ring,  which  is  allways  a  sine  as  you  have  not 
gone  far  down.' 

Henry  J.  B^rkeb. 


SOS 


Cap  d'Antibes. 


I  SUPPOSE  it  will  at  once  be  readily  conceded  by  every  candid 
and  intelligent  mind  that  Cannes  itself,  as  apart  from  its 
surroundings,  is  about  the  most  unpleasant  and  uncongenial  place 
to  live  in  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  God's  universe.  It  is  the 
avatar  of  plutocracy ;  the  incarnation  of  the  league  between  the 
kingdoms  that  be;  the  chosen  spot  where  principalities  and 
powers,  dukes  and  cotton-spinners,  have  raised  their  meretricious 
villas  aloft,  before  the  face  of  high  heaven,  with  coquettish  mon- 
strosities, to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  one  another's  presence. 
Here  capitalism  and  landlordism  *  their  children  have  gathered, 
their  city  have  built,'  and  built  it,  apparently,  with  Eococo, 
Baroque,  and  Co.  for  their  architects  and  decorators.  And  here 
the  universal  snobdom  of  cosmopolitan  Europe  has  fallowed  close 
on  their  heels  in  a  hundred  hostelries.  The  people  who  like  to 
know  grand  dukes  lie  thick  at  Cannes  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa. 
You  can  watch  them  walking  along  the  pavement  with  a  firmer 
tread,  like  good  King  Stanislas's  page  in  good  King  Stanii^las's 
footsteps,  blandly  conscious  that  those  self-same  flags  on  the  Eue 
d'Antibes  have  just  resounded  to  the  ring  of  royal  heels,  or  felt 
the  soft  pressure  of  Serene  Highness's  Parisian  boitines.  To  them 
their  own  joy  :  to  us,  the  red  pinnacled  peaks  and  free  porphyry 
crags  of  the  jagged  Esterels. 

For  I  was  careful  to  say  above,  with  due  reservation,  *  apart 
from  its  surroundings.'  I  suppose  every  candid  and  intelligent 
mind  will  also  admit — and  when  one  says  that,  who  will  venture 
to  deny  it  ? — that,  viewed  as  a  site,  apart  from  the  vulgar  herd  of 
plutocrats  who  have  swarmed  to  defile  it,  the  Bay  of  Cannes  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  gracious  spots  on  this  terraqueous 
planet.  When  Brougham  first  stayed  his  wandering  wheels  at 
the  Old  Town,  Cannes  must  have  been  the  gem  of  the  Eivieia. 
And  that  is  just  the  worst  of  that  too  populous  coast :  these  lovely 
nooks  have  always  been  seized  upon  by  the  wealthy  and  tasteless 
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for  their  experiments  in  the  science  of  comparative  uglification. 
Now,  there  really  seems  no  suflScient  reason  why  the  devil  should 
have  all  the  prettiest  sites,  any  more  than  he  should  have  all  tbe 
best  tunes.  There's  Monte  Carlo,  for  instance,  a  Paradise,  if  it 
were  not  a  Hell :  the  most  beautiful  corner,  to  my  mind,  on  the 
round  Mediterranean.  Thinking  thus,  it  was  a  delight  to  me  in 
the  annual  course  of  winter  exile  to  discover  the  Cap  d'Antite, 
and  to  find  a  place  wh^re  the  Bay  of  Cannes  and  the  Esterel  could 
be  duly  enjoyed  in  peace  and  quietness,  among  cultured  society, 
without  risk  of  the  intrusion  of  grand-ducal  flunkeys. 

Now  of  course  I  don't  mean  to  put  forward  the  Cap  d'Antibes 
precisely  in  the  light  of  an  original  discovery.  The  Geographical 
Society  need  decree  the  intrepid  explorer  no  bronze  medal.  It  is 
there  in  evidence,  very  much  in  evidence,  from  Cannes  on  one 
side  and  from  Nice  on  the  other ;  a  long  low  spit  of  land,  odc 
would  say,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and  looking  about  as 
uninteresting  from  a  distance,  with  its  dim  flat  outline,  as — ^well— 
Selsea  Bill  from  the  King's  Boad  at  Brighton.  That's  just  the 
reason  why  it  is  still  possible  for  the  intelligent  tourist  to  practi- 
cally discover  it.  Dozens  of  times  one  may  pass  up  and  down 
that  familiar  bit  of  railway  line  between  Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone, 
and  San  Eemo — the  common  track  of  the  common  tourist — with- 
out ever  even  dreaming  of  turning  aside  from  one's  route  to 
explore  that  seemingly  dull  and  monotonous  headland.  Yon 
would  think  beforehand  there  was  absolutely  nothing  of  interest 
to  repay  the  dStour :  only  a  long  flat  expanse  of  land  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  much  more  beautiful  and  mountainous 
scenery. 

When  you  actually  reach  the  Cape,  however,  on  exploration 
bent,  you  are  surprised  to  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  most 
glorious  views  on  the  whole  Eiviera.  It  is  Switzerland-on-Sea; 
that's  the  only  name  I  can  find  quite  fit  to  describe  it.  Tbe 
transformation  scene  is  as  extraordinary  as  any  in  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris's  Drury  Lane  pantomimes.  The  low  flat  promontory  dis- 
appears altogether  on  nearer  view,  or  rather,  becomes  a  mere 
platform  from  which  you  look  round,  north,  south,  east,  west, 
upon  the  circular  panorama  of  sea  and  mountains.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  have  the  Golfe  Jouan  and  the  Bay  of  Cannes,  intersected 
by  the  pretty  little  spit  of  the  Croisette,  diversified  by  the  islands 
of  Ste.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat,  and  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  the  wonderful  outline  of  the  beloved  Esterels.  *  Well,  that,' 
you  say,  *  one  can  see  anywhere  from  the  Califomie  Hill.'    Ah, 
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yes,  but  wait  a  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  in  the  very 
same  coujp  (Toeil  the  Bay  of  Nice,  and  the  Viliefranche  point,  and 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  Mentone  Hills,  and,  away  to 
the  east,  the  white  gleaming  houses  of  Bordighera  rejoicing  in 
the  sun  on  their  distant  headland.  ^  And  all  that,'  you  answer, 
^  one  can  look  at  any  day  from  various  spots  about  Beaulieu  or 
the  Corniche.'  Ah,  yes ;  right  you  are  :  but  wait  again.  Besides 
the  wonderful  combination  of  those  two  exquisite  bays  in  a  single 
peep,  curving  round  to  right  and  left,  there's  another  point  in  the 
scenery  which  you  can  get  nowhere  else  along  the  whole  Provencal 
coast  except  here  at  Cap  d'Antibes — another  point  which  carries 
you  away  at  once  to  Meiringen  or  Miirren.  Backing  up  the  whole 
rich  picture,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  hill  and  town  and  bay  and 
sea,  you  raise  your  eyes  suddenly  to  the  snow-clad  summits  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  glittering  white  with  their  virginal  sheet  in 
the  Mediterranean  sunshine;  and  there  you  see  them  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  together,  clear  cut  and  cloudless  against  the  Italian 
sky,  pale  blue  with  shadow  in  the  early  morning,  or  rose-pink 
with  the  after-glow  on  sunset  evenings. 

It  is  the  Riviera  and  the  Bernese  Oberland  rolled  into  one. 
Beat  that  if  you  can  for  December  and  January. 

On  Christmas  Day,  if  you  like,  you  cart  picnic  in  the  open  air 
on  the  little  mountain  summit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garoupe  (of 
which  ^  more  anon '),  and  look  down  upon  smiling  bays,  and 
basking  towns,  and  rose-clad  villas,  or  up  to  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  Cime  di  Mercantoum  and  the  Col  di  Tenda,  according  io 
taste ;  with  the  flowery  bowery  gardens  of  Nice  and  Cannes  for 
your  nearer  foreground,  and  the  great  icy  peaks  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Alps  closing  your  view  northward  with  their  maiden 
8now*fields.  Till  I  went  to  Cap  d'Antibes  myself  (after  many 
winters'  sojourn  on  the  Proven9al  coast)  I  had  no  idea  anything 
like  such  grand  and  Alpine  scenery  was  to  be  found  along  the 
always  beautiful  but  usually  restricted  Riviera  ledge :  certainly  I 
should  never  have  dreamt  of  looking  for  it  on  that  long  low  spit 
that  divides  the  bays  of  Nice  and  Golfe  Jouan. 

The  fact  is,  everywhere  else  along  the  Riviera  the  lower 
mountains  of  the  sea-coast  range,  rising  steep  and  sheer  above 
the  ledge-like  shore,  cut  oflF  entirely  the  view  of  the  great  Alpine 
giants  that  rise  inland  to  ten  thousand  feet  behind  them.  Here 
and  there,  to  be  sure,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar,  on  the  Castle 
Hill  at  Nice,  or  up  the  valleys  of  the  Roya  and  Nervia  torrents 
near  Ventimiglia,  one  catches  through  some  gap  of  the  nearer 
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mountains  a  glorious  glimpse  of  the  huge  snow-clad  nm^e  that  lies 
sleeping  beyond.  But  it  is  only  a  glimpse.  At  Cap  d'Antibes 
alone,  the  whole  long  panorama  of  the  Maritime  Alps  unfolds 
itself  at  once  in  its  full  glory,  like  the  Monte  Rosa  chain  seen 
from  the  Varese  platform,  or  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Castle  terrace 
at  Pau.  There  alone  can  you  get  so  far  out  to  seaward  that  the 
lesser  mountains  of  the  foreground  cease  to  hide  with  their  bare 
and  fantastic  rocks  the  immeasurable  calm  of  the  great  icj 
summits. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  so  exceptionally  favoured  a 
spot,  lying  within  sight  of  Nice  and  Cannes  themselves,  should 
be  so  Utble  known  to  the  vast  race  of  tourists  ?  The  answer,  I 
think,  must  be,  because  it  is  so  little  known.  If  once  visited,  it 
is  sure  of  a  return.  But  I  doubt  not  most  people  pass  it  by,  as  I 
did  myself,  winter  after  winter,  without  an  idea  of  how  funda- 
mentally it  differs  in  its  varied  attractions  from  the  rest  of  the 
somewhat  monotonous  and  always  over-crowded  fiivieran  winter 
resorts. 

The  way  to  get  to  Cap  d'Antibes  is  by  the  Antibes  station 
on  the  old  familiar  (and  hateful)  Paris,  Lyon,  Mediterranee.    (I 
have  always  thought  it  the  most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
future  punishment  that  one  can  hardly  believe  the  directors  of 
that  wicked  line  will  get  oflF  in  the  end  scot-free.)     Everybody 
knows  the   picturesque  appearance  of  Antibes  town,  with  its 
harbour  and  lighthouse,  and  its  mouldering  walls,  as  seen  from 
the  railway  en  route  for  Nice.     But  that  charming  view,  quaint 
and  old-world  as  it  is,  is  yet  by  no  means  the  best  to  be  obtained 
of  the  ancient  Phocsean  city.     In  fact,  if  I  were  not  engaged  in 
writing  an  article  about  the  Cape,  I  should  be  tempted  to  turn 
aside  for  a  dozen  pages  or  so  to  write  an  article  about  Antibes 
itself,  so  full  of  interest  is  that  beautiful  old  Greek  colony.    It 
still  stands  surrounded  by  its  bristling  fortifications,  the  work  of 
Vauban,  pierced  by  narrow  gates,  and  topped  with  fine  ramparts. 
The  Fort-Carre  that  crowns  its  seaward  promontory,  the  rocky 
islets,  and   the   two  moles   of  the  harbour  (like  a  small-scale 
Genoa),  all  add  to  the  picturesque  efi*ect  of  the  situation  and 
prospect.     Within,  the  town   is  as   quaint  as   without,  poor  in 
memorials  of  the  original  Antipolis,  but  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
including   that   famous  and  pathetic   inscription    to    the    boy       | 
Septentrio,  Qvi  antipoli  in  theatro  bidvo  saltavit  et  placvtt. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  place,  however,  is  mediaeval,  or  even 
seventeenth-century;  and  a  flavour  of  Vauban  pervades  the  whole 
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town,  with  its  obtrusive  military  air  of  a  border  fortress.  For  of 
course,  while  the  Var  was  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Italy,  Antibes  was  necessarily  a  strategic  post  of  immense  im^^ 
portance. 

The  inquiring  mind  bound  for  the  Cape,  however,  leaves  this 
Antibes  town  entirely  to  the  left,  and,  skirting  its  grey  walls  and 
sharp  angular  bastions,  proceeds  by  a  beautiful  coastwise  road, 
round  tiny  bays  and  mimic  headlands,  along  the  promontory  of 
the  Garoupe.  A  drive  of  about  three  or  four  miles  through 
charming  country,  hoary  with  olives,  green  with  holm-oaks, 
brings  one  at  last  to  the  Hotel  du  Cap,  on  the  whole  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  and  most  home-like  house  to  stop  in  anywhere  on  the 
Biviera.  Here,  the  views  either  way  are  simply  unsurpassed. 
North  and  south,  east  and  west,  boxing  the  compass  of  admira- 
tion, they  are  all  beautiful.  The  front  looks  out  upon  the  bay 
and  the  islands,  with  the  Esterel  in  the  distance ;  the  back  sweeps 
at  a  single  view  the  whole  range  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  sea 
prospect  alone  is  far  more  extensive  than  at  Cannes,  for  not  only 
does  one  see  the  nearer  porphyritic  peaks  from  Agay  to  St.  Baphael, 
but  also,  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Tropez,  the  Montagues 
des  Maures  jut  out  in  the  background — those  dim  blue  moun- 
tains which  derive  their  romantic  modern  name  from  the  Saracen 
garrison  of  the  Garde  Freinet,  who  held  them  as  an  intrusive 
fragment  of  Islam,  wedged  into  the  very  heart  of  Christendom, 
through  the  troublous  times  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

But  the  great  point  of  the  Cape  is  its  quiet  peacefulness,  its 
rugged  clifif  scenery,  and  its  endless  resources  of  country  rambles. 
Seen  from  afar,  indeed,  the  promontory  appears  to  be  long  and 
low;  and  so  it  is  when  compared  with  the  mountain  country 
behind  it ;  but  when  you  actually  get  upon  that  jutting  point, 
you  find  it  is  really  a  worn  mountain  stump,  rocky  and  jagged, 
and  ending  towards  the  sea  in  beautiful  honeycombed  cliffs  and 
rugged  islets.     It  is  very  peninsular  in  tone.     The  coast  scenery 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  with  occasional 
reminiscences  of  Coboe  Bay  in  Guernsey,  or  of  the  broken  stacks 
and  pinnacles  round  the  harbour  of  Holyhead.     A  North  African 
flora  flourishes  on  the  sun-baked  surface ;   and  a  succuraale  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  ably  presided  over  by  that  well- 
known  savant  M.   Naudin,  grows   sub-tropical  plants   by  the 
hundred  in  a  sheltered  valley  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 
The  exact  southern  point  of  the  Cape  itself  is  occupied  by  the 
exquisite  grounds  of  the  Villa  Eilen-roc,   the  property  of  an 
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English  gentleman,  who,  though  rich,  is  not  churlish,  but,  with 
generous  recognition  of  the  duties  of  landed  proprietorship, 
permits  all  well-behaved  persons  the  use  of  the  paths  and 
roadways  of  the  estate  at  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  morning 
or  evening.  There  you  may  wander  alone,  at  your  own  sweet 
will,  after  the  mere  formality  of  inscribing  your  name  in  a 
visitors*  book,  along  steep  cliif-paths  that  mount  and  descend  a 
hundred  times  beside  tiny  blue  bays,  or  deep  limestone  caves,  or 
precipitous  gorges  worn  by  the  waves  in  the  solid  rock,  where  clear 
emerald-green  masses  of  water  shatter  themselves  at  last  in  white 
curd-like  foam  against  the  immovable  bases  of  the  eternal  crags. 
Be}*ond,  tall  pinnacles  and  needles  of  rock  rise  sheer  from  the 
sea,  their  crannied  clefts  gay  with  hardy  sprigs  of  rue  and  rose- 
mary, and  their  summits  crowned  by  long  trailing  sprays  of  self- 
sown  mesembryanthemum.  When  the  great  purple  flowers  open 
their  round  discs  to  the  midday  san,  and  the  music  of  the 
breakers  resounds  from  the  beaten  walls  below,  one  could  sit 
there  for  ever  in  the  southern  sunshine,  and  forget  entirely  the 
bare  existence  of  fog  and  strikes  and  school  boards  in  London. 

Not  that  this  charming  spot  has  been  spoiled  in  any  way  by 
the  obtnisive  and  tasteless  additions  of  that  enemy  of  his  race, 
the  landscape  gardener.  Here  the  numen  aquce  has  never  yet 
been  driven  from  his  native  haunts  by  the  ungraceful  abomina- 
tions of  set  paths  or  terraces.  All  that  has  been  done  is  just  to 
render  the  various  points  of  view  barely  accessible  by  the 
roughest  and  most  natural  of  zigzag  foot-tracks,  or  by  rude  ste|)s 
just  cut  into  the  face  of  the  precipitous  limestone.  What  little 
has  been  added  in  the  way  of  decoration  has  been  to  let  the  wild 
winds  themselves  carry  flower-seeds  on  their  wings  to  the  spots 
where  they  could  root  in  the  reft  rock-sides  and  pinnacles. 

Elsewhere  round  the  promontory  the  coast  paths  are  also 
delicious,  though  nowhere  quite  so  romantic  as  at  the  Villa 
Eilen-roc.  Just  in  front  of  the  hotel,  which  stands  alone  almost 
in  the  midst  of  woods,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  a  little 
minor  wind-swept  promontory  projects  into  the  sea,  known  as  the 
Plan  de  I'lslette.  It  is  itself  a  bare  and  miniature  copy  of  the 
main  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  mimic  isthmus  some 
thirty  yards  wide,  and  cut  up  into  endless  bays  and  capes  by  the 
ceaseless  dashing  of  those  great  curled  white  breakers.  lis  sur- 
face consists  of  naked  white  limestone,  worn  and  honeycombed 
like  tufa  by  the  angry  spray ;  yet  so  varied  is  its  outline  that 
while  one  side  or  other  is  always  exposed  to  the  beating  wave?, 
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whatever  way  the  wind  blows,  there  is  yet  always  somewhere  a 
calm  little  haven,  well  sheltered  from  the  breeze,  where  the 
fishermen  can  moor  their  boats  for  the  time  being,  and  the  boys 
can  sit  on  the  ledges,  with  their  legs  dangling  over,  and  angle 
for  bream  or  for  strange  jelly-like  sea-fruit  in  the  still,  clear 
water. 

That  is  just  the  main  charm  of  the  Cap  d'Antibes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  still  unenclosed,  and  devious  coast 
paths  entice  one  to  ramble  by  lonely  routes,  past  endless  tiny 
bays,  and  round  intermiDable  headlands.  Sometimes  the  track 
leads  one  through  fresh-scented  pine-woods,  starred  thickly  under- 
foot with  the  pretty  purple  and  white  anemones.  Sometimes  it 
threads  the  olive  groves  and  orange  gardens,  where  stars  of  Beth- 
lehem and  violets  carpet  the  red  soil,  and  green  tree-frogs  lurk 
and  croak  among  the  foliage  of  the  myrtles.  Sometimes  it  passes 
between  tangled  brakes  of  lentisk  and  juniper,  where  the  locusts 
fly  out  whirring  at  every  footfall,  where  the  shagreened  lizards 
dart  in  wild  alarm  across  the  tortuous  path  at  the  sound  of  man's 
approach,  and  where  the  voice  of  the  cicada  and  the  rustle  of  the 
genista  leaves  make  music  for  the  march  of  the  processional  cater- 
pillars. Of  course,  if  your  ideal  of  life  is  to  exchange  the  latest 
scandal  with  the  flaneurs  of  the  Eeunion,  or  to  discuss  the 
dubious  occupants  of  the  light  victorias  that  whirl  beside  the 
clipped  palms  of  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  you  won't  be 
enchanted  with  these  simple  joys  of  the  Cap  d'Antibes.  But  if 
you  care  little  for  the  artistic  adornment  of  the  human  cheek,  or 
the  artificial  elevation  of  the  human  heel,  and  love  rather  wild 
flowers,  blue  bays,  white  rocks,  and  floating  jelly-fish,  then  by  all 
means  go  to  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Cap  for  spring  or  autumn. 

The  culminating  point  and  most  panoramic  platform  of  the 
entire  peninsula,  however,  is  the  pilgrimage  hill  of  La  Garoupe, 
crowned  by  the  white  lighthouse  and  the  still  whiter  oratory  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  that  tutelary  patroness  of  all  the  faithful 
among  Proven9al  fishermen.  Though  only  a  little  over  three 
hundred  feet  high.  La  Garoupe,  like  the  Lighthouse  Hill  at 
Cromer,  is  none  the  less  a  veritable  mountain.  Indeed  it  is  even 
more  of  a  mountain  in  a  way  than  that  mighty  East  Anglian  peak 
(tince  height  in  feet  I  hold  to  be  a  vulgar  mode  of  measurement), 
for  it  consists  entirely  of  ragged  weather-worn  limestone,  jutting 
out  at  an  acute  tilt  along  the  slope  in  little  crags  and  clatters, 
while  its  summit  is  composed  of  a  veritable  tor,  whose  greater 
asperities  have  been  cut  down  or  worn  smooth  by  age  and  wcr- 
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shippers,  to  form  a  platform  for  the  reception  of  the  chapel  aod 
lighthoase.     Here,  from  time  immemorial,  must  have  stood  the 
antique  High  Place  of  the  native  Ligurian  cult,  slowly  superseded 
by  the  extramural  temple  of  the  Phocaean  Antipolitans,  and  the 
Christian  shrine  of  mediaeval  Proven9al  mariners.     Here,  too,  the 
beacon-fire  on  the  pharos  must  always  have  flared   to  g:iiide  the 
lateen-sailed  vesselsinto  the  landlocked  harbour  of  the  town  of 
Antibes.     A  curious  and  very  perfect  Chemin  de  la  Croix,  adonied 
by  an  unusually  fine  series  of  whitewashed  oratories,  leads  up  bj 
zigzag  steps,  under  the  shadow  of  pines  and  evergreen  oaks,  from 
the  town  below  to  the  High  Place  on  the  hill-top.     It  is  paved  at 
present  with  cobble-stones,  and  marked  out  with  kerbs  ;  bat  long 
before  Notre  Dame,  Stella  Maris,  ousted  the  Dioscuri,  ^uoia 
sideraj  from  their  Hellenic  seat,  the  naked  heels  of  still  earlier 
Ligurian  seamen  must  have  worn  that  path  deep  in  the  solid 
limestone  rock  of  the  jagged  hill-side,  on  their  way  up  to  the  altar 
of  some  yet  more  ancient  and  long-forgotten   goddess.     Faiths 
change,  speech  alters,  but  the  Holy  Place  remains  holy  for  ever. 
That  forms  to  my  mind  the  great  charm  of  the  Mediterranean 
littoral ;  everywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea  the  roots  of 
things  push  so  far  back  into  the  remote  past  that  one  stands  face 
to  face  at  every  turn  with  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian,  and  the 
shy  Iberian  traffickers  of  Matthew  Arnold's  immortal  description. 
From  the  top  of  the  pilgrimage  hill  the  view  is  undeniably  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.     It  might  almost  compare  with  the  Bigi 
on  a  clear  day,  or  even  with  the  Appuldurcombe  monument  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  (I  rise  superior  once  more  to  the  foot-rule  standard). 
Northward  you  look  down  upon  the  narrow  isthmus  that  joins  the 
Garoupe  peninsula  to  the  mainland,  impinged  upon  on  either  side 
by  two  sweeping  blue  bays,  each  rich  in  turn  with  grey  towns  and 
white  villages.     Grey  Antibes  itself,  with  its  fortifications  and  har- 
bour spread  map-like  before  one's  eyes,  occupies  the  foreground, 
and  oh,  how  different  in  scenic  effect  those  varied  Vaubanesque 
angles,  and  embrasures,  and  bastions,  from  the  low  flat  works  of 
our  more  scientific  modern  military  engineering !     The  villa  at 
our  feet  belongs  to  Meissonier;  in  the  yacht  by  the  island,  Guy 
de  Maupassant  lolls  Sur  VEau^  and  paints  more  word-pictures. 
Beyotd,  among  the  first  slopes  of  the  olive-clad  mountains,  Biot, 
and  Cagnes,  and  Grasse,  and  Vence,  and  a  dozen  more  crowded 
little  Proven9al  towns,  gleam  white  upon  their  hill-tops,  while  the 
Chateau  of  Villeneuve-Loubet  frowns  down  upon  the  Loup,  and 
St.  Laurent  guards  the  more  distant  Yar  valley.    That  long  line  of 
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houses  marks  the  promenade  at  Nice,  and  the  Castle  Hill  and  Old 
Town  succeed  to  westward;  then  Smith's  Folly  and  the  Ville- 
franche  point ;  and  after  them  the  familiar  blufif  of  the  Tete  de 
Chien  above  Monaco,  with  the  Boman  tower  of  Turbia  just  sil- 
houetted dark  against  the  morning  sky ;  while  last  of  all  rise  the 
further  Italian  Alps,  closed  up  in  the  distance  by  the  Bordighera 
palm  groves  and  the  steep  fronts  of  the  Capo  Nero  and  the  Capo 
Verde,  that  hem  in  San  Kemo.  Westward,  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  lies  de  Lerins,  Cannes,  the  Golfe  Jouan,  and  the  purple 
Esterel ;  the  unpeopled  solitude  of  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the 
distance  on  this  side  contrasting  finely  with  the  endless  villages 
and  towns  of  the  eastward  view.  Behind  all  stand  the  Alps, 
silent  and  shimmering,  covered  thicker  and  deeper  with  new-fallen 
snow  in  winter  here  than  one  ever  sees  them  in  July  and  August 
in  Switzerland.  And  then,  when  you  turn  southward,  the  penin- 
sula itself  glides  oif  by  innumerable  points  into  the  blue  Medir 
terranean,  with  the  squadron  steaming  rapidly  round  in  long 
procession — ungainly  monsters  of  the  deep,  on  their  way  from  the 
Bade  de  Villefranche  to  their  favourite  roadstead  under  the  lee 
of  Ste.  Alarguerite.  So  magnificent  a  combination  of  snow -clad 
mountain  and  gracious  smiling  coast  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 
We  went  up  to  the  chapel  almost  every  day  of  our  stay  at  Cap 
d'Antibes,  and  always  with  undiminished  admiration  and  pleasure. 
One  last  word  to  guard  against  the  eternal  foolish  parrot-cry 
of  Why  proclaim  it  ?  Having  found  out  Antibes,  why  not  keep 
it  to  yourself  as  a  private  treasure  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
there  isn't  the  very  slightest  danger  that  the  wrong  sort  of 
people  will  ever  go  to  ruralise  on  the  end  of  the  point.  There's 
nothing  to  draw  them.  They  will  much  prefer  Cannes,  Nice, 
and  Monte  Carlo.  It's  nonsense  to  talk  about  all  the  nice  places 
getting  overrun.  The  vast  mass  even  of  the  British  Isles  still 
consists  of  unbroken  solitudes.  But,  further,  in  the  second  place, 
one  must  always  remember  that  along  the  Biviera  no  place  is 
habitable  for  English  folk  until  it  has  been  properly  exploited. 
There  are  nestling  seaward  nooks  by  the  dozen  along  the  lovely 
shore  between  Toulon  and  St.  Baphael  (I  know  them  all),  far 
better  adapted  by  nature  for  winter  resorts  than  any  of  the  open 
wind-swept  towns  which  occupy  the  mouths  of  torrent  valleys 
(like  Nice  and  Mentone),  and  to  which  alone  invalids  can  now  be 
consigned  in  ship-loads  by  impatient  London  doctors.  But  then, 
these  spots  have  not  yet  been  rendered  habitable  for  English 
guests.     There  is  no  hotel ;  there  are  no  villas  ;  drainage  is  un- 
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known;  communications  are  non-existent;  you  can't  get  butcW 
meat,  or  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits,  or  a  poxuid  of  tea,ora 
match  that  will  strike,  or  any  other  common  necessary  of  life,  as 
conceived  by  the  luxurious  modem  Caractacus  in  his  cottnge  in 
Britain.  The  Riviera,  in  fact,  in  its  unsophisticated  state,  grow! 
only  two  things — olive  oil  and  sour  claret.  It  is  grassless  and 
cowless;  its  only  milk  is  goat^s;  its  only  mutton  tastes  suspidooslj 
hircine.  In  the  towns  all  food  is  imported  from  afar :  the  butter 
comes  from  Alilan  and  the  Lombard  plain ;  the  chickens  from 
Toulouse;  the  beef  and  mutton  from  the  Loire  valley.  An 
Englishman  could  no  more  settle  down  at  Bormes  or  Gavalaire, 
for  example — ideal  health  resorts  as  they  are — to  shift  far 
himself,  than  he  could  settle  down  in  New  Guinea  or  on  a  FadSe 
islet. 

Therefore,  one  must  needs  go  to  Provence  where  hotels  exist  and 
supplies  are  organised.  Now  the  hotel  at  Cap  d'Antibes  is  one  of 
the  best-managed  and  most  home-like  on  the  Proven9al  coast; 
and  as  it  is  naturally  frequented  only  by  those  foolish  isouls  tho 
prefer  the  country  to  irenie  et  quarantCy  and  wild  lilies  to  the 
Bataille  des  Fleursj  they  are  likely  to  meet  there  with  congenial 
society.  But  of  course  it  can  only  continue  to  exist  if  the  right 
sort  of  people  are  aware  of  its  existence.  I  ought  further  to  add 
as  a  final  precaution — Cap  d'Antibes  is  not  the  place  for  con- 
sumptives in  an  advanced  stage  of  tubercular  disease,  nor  for  any 
indeed  save  the  sturdy  invalid  who  can  walk  well  and  doesnt 
object  to  a  touch  of  mistral.  If  a  wholesome  north  wind  nips  op 
the  blood  in  your  veins,  you  had  better  stick  to  Mentone,  or  to 
Mustapha  Sup^rieur,  or  to  Catania,  or  to  Luxor.  But  if  all  that 
you  want  is  dry  rock  to  sit  upon  and  the  luxury  of  sunshine,  yon 
can  get  them  to  perfection  here  at  Cap  d'Antibes. 

Grakt  Allex. 
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Rizzio  to   Mary  Stuart. 

I. 

Serenade. 

LADY,  lady  of  my  thought, 
See  I  kneel  before  thee, 
Count  my  love  and  service  naught, 
Still  I  must  adore  thee* 

Queen,  my  Queen,  look  down  on  me, 

Far,  80  far  above  me. 
Put  this  martyr's  crosrn  on  me. 

She  can  never  love  me. 

Mary,  dear  one,  were  it  mine 

These  bonds  to  sever, 
I  would  rather  stay  and  pine 

Thy  servant  ever. 

ir. 

Chorus 

With  mandolin  accojnjjani merit. 

Let  our  song  be  bright  and  gay. 
Care  and  grief  have  naught  to  say, 
All  the  world  is  fair  as  May 
For  our  Lady  Queen  to-day. 

Think  no  more  of  what  has  been. 
Sunlight  dances  on  the  green. 
Never  Holyrood  has  seen 
Day  more  fit  for  such  a  Queen. 

Waltek  Herri  es  Pollock. 
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But  she  never  quite  lost  heart*  Her  papa  was  a  literary  man, 
and  wrote  tales,  some  of  which  she  feared  were  not  as  true  as 
they  aflfected  to  be,  while  he  invariably  neglected  to  insert  a  moral 
in  any  of  them.  Frequently  she  dropped  little  remarks  before 
him  with  apparent  carelessness,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  put 
them  in  print,  but  he  never  did  ;  she  never  could  recognise  her- 
self as  a  character  in  any  of  his  stories,  and  so  at  last  she  gave  up 
reading  them  at  all ! 

But  one  morning  she  came  more  near  to  giving  up  in  utter 
despair  than  ever  before.  Only  the  previous  day  she  had  been  so 
hopeful !  Her  father  had  really  seemed  to  be  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate his  little  daughter,  and  had  presented  her  with  sixpence 
in  the  new  coinage  to  put  in  her  money-box.  This  had  emboldened 
her  to  such  a  degree  that,  happening  on  the  following  morning  to 
hear  him  ejaculate,  ^  Confound  it ! '  she  had,  pressing  one  hand  to 
her  beating  heart  and  laying  the  other  hand  softly  upon  his 
shoulder  (which  is  the  proper  attitude  on  these  occasions),  re- 
minded him  that  such  an  expression  was  scarcely  less  reprehensible 
than  actual  bad  language.  Upon  which  her  hard-hearted  papa 
had  told  her,  almost  sharply,  *  not  to  be  a  little  prig  I  * 

Priscilla  forgave  him,  of  course,  and  freely,  because  he  was  her 
father  and  it  was  her  duty  to  bear  with  him,  but  she  felt  the 
injustice  deeply  for  all  that.  Then,  when  she  went  up  into  the 
nursery,  Alick  and  Betty  made  a  frantic  uproar  merely  because 
she  insisted,  on  teaching  them  the  moves  in  chess  when  they 
perversely  preferred  Keversi!  So,  feeling  baffled  and  sick  at 
heart,  she  had  put  on  her  hat  and  run  out  all  alone  to  a  quiet 
lane  near  her  home,  where  she  could  soothe  her  troubled  mind  by 
thinking  over  the  ingratitude  and  lack  of  appreciation  with  which 
her  efforts  were  so  continually  met. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  up  the  lane  when  she  saw,  seated  on 
a  bench,  a  bent  old  woman  in  a  poke-bonnet,  with  a  crutch-handled 
stick  in  her  hands,  and  this  old  woman  Priscilla  (who  was  very 
quick  of  observation)  instantly  guessed  to  be  a  feiry — in  which,  as 
it  fell  out,  she  was  perfectly  right. 

*  Good-day,  my  pretty  child,'  croaked  the  old  dame. 

*  Good-day  to  you,  ma'am,'  answered  Priscilla,  politely,  for  she 
knew  that  it  was  not  only  right,  but  prudent,  to  be  civil  to  fairies, 
particularly  when  they  take  the  form  of  old  women,  *  But,  if  yon 
please,  you  mustn't  call  me  pretty — ^because  I  am  not.  At  least,' 
she  added,  for  she  prided  herself  upon  her  truthfulness,  *not 
exactly  pretty.     And  I  should  hate  to  be  always  thinking  about 
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my  looks,  like  poor  Milly — she's  our  housemaid,  you  know — and  I 
BO  often  have  to  tell  her  that  she  did  not  make  her  own  face.' 

*  I  don't  alarm  you,  I  see,'  said  the  old  crone ;  *  but  possibly 
you're  not  aware  that  you're  talking  to  a  fairy  ?' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  am ;  but  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid,  because,  you  see, 
iairies  can  only  hurt  had  children.' 

*Ah!  and  you're  a  good  little  child— that's  not  difiBoult  to 
see ! ' 

*  They  don't  see  it  at  home,'  said  Priscilla,  with  a  sad  little 
sigh,  <  or  they  would  listen  more  when  I  tell  them  of  things  they 
oughtn't  to  do.' 

*  And  what  things  do  they  do  that  they  oughtn't  to,  my  child 
— if  you  don't  mind  telling  me  ? ' 

*  Oh !  I  don't  mind  in  the  leasi^  Priscilla  hastened  to  assure 
her ;  and  then  she  told  the  old  woman  all  her  family's  faults,  and 
the  trial  it  was  to  bear  with  them  and  go  on  trying  to  induce  them 
to  mend  their  ways.  *  And  p«pa  is  getting  worse  than  ever,'  she 
CM>ncluded  dolefully,  *  Only  fancy,  this  very  morning  he  called 
me  a  little  prig  ! ' 

*  Tut-tut ! '  said  the  fairy,  sympathetically ;  *  deary-deary  me  ! 
So  he  called  you  ihxiiy  did  he  ?.  "  A  little  prig !  "  And  you,  too ! 
Ah  !  the  world's  coming  to  a  pretty  pass !  I  suppose,  now,  your 
papa  and  the  rest  of  them  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  you 
are  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  set  up  as  their  adviser — is 
that  it  ? ' 

^I'm  afraid  so,'  admitted  Priscilla.  ^But  we  mustn't  blame 
them,'  she  added  gently ;  *  we  must  remember  that  they  don't 
know  any  better^raustn't  we,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  You  sweet  child ! '  said  the  old  lady,  with  enthusiasm ;  *  I 
must  see  if  I  can't  do  something  to  help  you,  though  I'm  not  the 
fairy  I  used  to  be.  Still,  there  are  tricks  I  can  manage  still,  if  I'm 
put  to  it.  What  you  want  is  something  that  will  prove  to  them 
that  they  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  you,  eh  ? — somethiug 
there  can  be  no  possible  mistake  about  ?  ' 

*  Yes ! '  cried  Priscilla,  eagerly ;  *  and — and — how  would  it  be  if 
^ou  changed  them  into  something  else,  just  to  fkow  them ;  and 
then  I  could  ask  for  them  to  be  transformed  back  again,  you 
know  ?  ' 

*  What  an  ingenious  little  thing  you  are ! '  exclaimed  the  fairy ; 
*  but  let  us  see :  if  you  came  home  and  found  your  cruel  papa 
doing  duty  as  the  family  hat-stand^  or  strutting  about  as  a  Cochin 
China  fowl- 
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*  Ob,  yes ;  and  I'd  feed'  him  every  day,  till  he  was  Borrj*,' 
interrupted  the  warm-hearted  little  girl,  impulsively, 

*  Ah  !  but  you're  so  hasty,  my  dear.  Who  would  write  all  the 
clever  articles  and  tales  to  earn  bread  and  meat  for  you  all  ? 
Fowls  can't  use  a  pen.  No ;  we  must  find  a  prettier  trick  than 
that.  There  'was  one  I  seem  to  remember,  long,  long  ago,  per- 
forming for  a  good  little  ill-used  girl,  just  like  you,  my  dearie,  just 
like  you !  Now,  what  was  it  ?  Some  gift  I  gave  her  whenever 
she  opened  her  lips—' 

*  Why,  /remember — how  funny  that  you  ehould  have  forgotten ! 
Whenever  she  opened  her  lips,  roses  and  diamonds  and  rubies  fell 
out.  That  would  be  the  very  thing !  Then  they'd  have  to  attend 
to  me !  Oh  !  do  be  a  kind  old  fairy,  and  give  me  a  gift  like  that 
— do,  do ! ' 

*  Now,  don't  be  so  impetuous !  You  forget  that  this  is  not  the 
time  of  year  for  roses ;  and  as  for  jewels — well,  I  don't  think  I  can 
be  very  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  open  your  lips  pretty 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  ' 

*  Alick  does  call  me  a  "  mag," '  said  Priscilla ;  *  but  that's  wrong, 
because  I  never  speak  without  having  something  to  say.  I  don't 
think  people  ought  to — it  may  do  so  ttiu-cA  harm,  mayn't  it  ? ' 

*  Undoubtedly.  But,  anyhow,  if  we  made  it  every  time  you 
opened  your  lips,  you  would  soon  ruin  me  in  precious  stones — 
that's  plain  !  No ;  I  think  we  had  better  say  that  the  jewels  shall 
only  drop  when  you  are  saying  something  you  wish  to  be  par- 
ticularly improving — how  will  that  do  ? ' 

*  Very  nicely  indeed,  ma'am,  thank  you,'  said  Priscilla,  *  be- 
cause, you  see,  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing.' 

'Ah,  well,  try  to  be  as  economical  of  your  good  things  as  you 
can.  Remember  that  in  these  hard  times  a  poor  old  fairy's  riches 
are  not  as  inexhaustible  as  they  used  to  be.' 

'  And  jewels  really  will  drop  out  ? ' 

*  Whenever  they  are  wanted  to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale," '  said  the  old  woman,  who,  for  a  fairy,  was  particularly  well- 
read.  *  There,  run  along  home,  do,  and  scatter  your  pearls  before 
your  relations.' 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Priscilla  was  only  too  willing  to 
obey ;  she  ran  all  the  way  home  with  a  light  heart,  eager  to 
exhibit  her  wonderful  gift.  *  How  surprised  they  will  be! 'she 
was  thinking.  *  If  it  had  been  Betty  instead  of  me,  I  suppose 
she  would  have  come  back  talking  toads.  It  would  have  been  a 
good  lesson  for  her  5  but  still,  toads  are  nasty  things,  and  it  would 
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have  been  rather  unpleasant  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  think  I  won't 
tell  Betty  where  I  met  the  fairy.' 

She  came  in  and  took  her  place  demurely  at  the  family 
luncheon,  which  was  the  children's  dinner ;  they  were  all  seated 
already,  including  her  father,  who  had  got  through  most  of  his 
writing  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

*  Now,  make  haste,  and  eat  your  dinner,  Priscilla,'  said  her 
mother,  *or  it  will  be  quite  cold.' 

*  I  always  let  it  get  a  little  cold,  mother,'  replied  the  good 
little  girl,  *  so  that  I  mayn't  come  to  think  too  much  about  eating, 
you  know.' 

As  £he  uttered  this  remark  she  felt  a  jewel  producing  itself  in 
some  mysterious  way  from  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  saw  it  fall 
with  a  clatter  into  her  plate.  *  I'll  pretend  not  to  notice  any* 
thing,'  she  thought. 

^  Hullo ! '  exclaimed  Alick,  pausing  in  the  act  of  mastication. 

*  I  say,  Prissie ! ' 

*  If  you  ask  mother,  I'm  sure  she  will  tell  you  that  it  is  most 
ill-mannered  to  speak  with  your  mouth  fall,'  said  Priscilla,  her 
speech  greatly  impeded  by  an  immense  emerald. 

*  I  like  that ! '  exclaimed  her  rude  brother,  *  Who's  speaking 
with  their  mouth  full  now  ? ' 

*"  Their"  is  not  grammar,  dear,'  was  Priscilla's  only  reply  to 
this  taunt,  as  she  delicately  ejected  a  pearl ;  *you  should  say  her 
mouth  full.'  For  Priscilla's  grammar  was  as  good  as  her  prin- 
ciples. 

*  But,  really,  Priscilla,  dear,'  said  her  mother,  who  felt  some 
embarrassment  at  so  novel  an  experience  as  being  obliged  to  find 
fault  with  her  little  daughter ;  *  you  should  not  eat  sweets  just 
before  dinner ;  and — and  couldn't  you  get  rid  of  them  in  some 
other  manner  ? ' 

*  Sweets ! '  cried  Priscilla,  considerably  annoyed  at  being  so 
misunderstood.  *  They  are  not  aweeiSy  mother  —look.'  And  she 
offered  to  submit  one  for  inspection. 

*  If  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion,'  observed  her  father, 

*  I  would  rather  that  a  child  of  mine  should  suck  sweets  than 
coloured  beads ;  and,  in  either  case,  I  object  to  having  them 
prominently  forced  upon  my  notice  at  meal-times.  But  I  dare  say 
I'm  wrong.     I  generally  am.' 

*Papa  is  quite  right,  dear,'  said  her  mother;  *it  is  such  a 
dangerous  habit.  Suppose  you  were  to  swallow  one,  yon  know* 
Put  them  in  the  fire,  like  a  good  girl,  and  go  on  with  your  dinner.' 
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FrisoIUa  rose  without  a  word,  her  cheeks  crimsoning,  and 
dropped  the  pear],  ruby,  and  emerald  with  gpreat  accuracy  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  fire.  This  done,  she  returned  to  her  seat  and 
went  on  with  her  dinner  in  silence,  though  her  feelings  prevented 
her  from  eating  very  much. 

*  If  they  choose  to  think  my  jewels  are  only  beads,  or  jujubes, 
or  acidulated  drops,'  she  said  to  herself  bitterly,  *  I  won't  waste 
any  more  on  them,  that's  all !  I  won't  open  my  lips  again  except 
to  say  quite  ordinary  things — so  ih&rt ! ' 

If  Priscilla  had  not  been  such  a  very  good  little  girl,  you 
might  almost  have  thought  she  was  in  a  temper ;  but  she  was 
not — her  feelings  were  wounded,  that  was  all,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing. 

That  afternoon  her  Aunt  Margarine,  Mrs.  Hoyle,  came  to  call. 
She  was  the  aunt  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  given 
to  insincerity  ;  she  was  not  well  off,  and  had  a  tendency  to  flatter 
people,  but  Priscilla  was  fond  of  her,  notwithstanding,  and  she  had 
never  detected  her  in  any  insincerity  towards  herself.  She  was 
sent  into  the  drawing-room  to  entertain  her  aunt  until  her  mother 
was  ready  to  come  down,  and  her  aunt,  as  usual,  overwhelmed  her 
with  affectionate  admiration.  *How  pretty  and  well  you  are 
looking,  my  pet,'  she  began ;  *  and,  oh  !  what  a  beautiful  frock  you 
have  on ! ' 

*  The  little  silkworms  wore  it  before  I  did,  aunt,'  said  Priscilla 
modestly. 

*  How  sweet  of  you  to  say  so !  but  they  never  looked  half  so 

well  in  it,  I'll  be  bou Why,  my  child,  you've  dropped  a  stone 

out  of  a  brooch  or  something — look  —on  the  carpet  there ! ' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Priscilla,  carelessly,  *  it  was  out  of  my  mouth,  not 
out  of  a  brooch.  I  never  wear  jewellery.  I  think  jewellery  makes 
people  grow  so  conceited,  don't  yoUy  Aunt  Margarine  ? ' 

*Yes,  indeed,  dearest;  indeed,  you  are  bo  right,*  said  her 
aunt  (who  wore  a  cameo  brooch  as  large  as  a  tart  upon  her  cloak) ; 
*  and — and  surely  that  can't  be  a  diavwnd  in  your  lap  ?  * 

^  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  I  met  a  fairy  this  morning  in  the  lane,  and 
so '  and  here  Priscilla  proceeded  to  narrate  her  wonderful  expe- 
rience. ^  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  make  papa  and  mamma  value 
me  a  little  more  than  they  do,'  she  said  wistfully,  as  she  finished 
her  story ;  *  but  they  don't  take  the  least  notice ;  they  made  me 
put  the  jewels  on  the  fire — they  did,  really.' 

*What  blindness!'  cried  her  aunt;  *how  can  people  shut 
their  eyes  to  such  a  treasure  ?    And — and  may  I  just  have  one 
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look  ?  What !  you  really  don't  want  them  ?  I  may  keep  them  for 
my  very  own  ?  You  precious  love  I  Ah,  I  know  a  humble  home 
where  you  would  be  appreciated  at  your  proper  worth.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  my  poor  naughty  Bell  and  Cathie  to  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  more  of  such  a  cousin  ! ' 

*I  don't  know  whether  I  could  do  them  much  good,'  said 
Priscilla, '  but  I  would  try  my  best/ 

*I  am  sure  you  would,'  said  Aunt  Margarine;  ^and  now, 
dearest  sweet,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  dear  mamma  to  spare  you 
to  us  for  just  a  little  while — we  must  both  beg  very  hard.' 

^  I'll  go  and  tell  nurse  to  pack  my  things  now,  and  then  I  can 
go  away  with  you,'  said  the  little  girl. 

V  When  her  mother  heard  of  the  invitation,  she  consented  quite 
willingly.  *  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Margarine,'  she  said,  ^  I  shall 
be  very  glad  for  the  child  to  have  a  change.  She  seems  a  little 
uuhappy  at  home  with  us,  and  she  behaved  most  unlike  her  usual 
self  at  lunch ;  it  carUt  be  natural  for  a  child  of  her  age  to  chew 
large  glass  beads.  Did  your  Cathie  and  Belle  ever  do  such  a 
thing  ? ' 

^  Never,'  said  Aunt  Margarine,  coughing ;  *  it  is  a  habit  that 
certainly  ought  to  be  checked,  and  1  promise  you,  my  dear  Lucy, 
that  if  you  will  only  trust  Priscilla  to  me,  I  will  take  away  any- 
thing of  that  kind  the  very  moment  I  find  it.  And  I  do  think, 
poor  as  we  are,  we  shall  manage  to  make  her  feel  at  home.  We 
are  all  so  fond  of  your  sweet  Priscilla.' 

So  the  end  of  it  was  that  Priscilla  went  to  stay  with  her  aunt 
that  very  afternoon,  and  her  family  bore  the  parting  with  the 
greatest  composure. 

*  I  can't  give  you  nice  food  or  a  pretty  bedroom  to  sleep  in, 
such  as  you  have  at  home,'  said  her  kind  aunt.  *  We  are  very 
plain  people,  my  pet,  but  at  least  we  can  promise  you  a  warm 
welcome ! ' 

*  Oh,  auntie ! '  protested  Priscilla,  *  you  mustn't  think  I  mind  a 
little  hardship.  Why,  if  beds  weren't  hard  and  food  not  quite 
nicely  cooked  now  and  then,  we  should  soon  grow  too  luxurious  to 
do  our  duty,  and  that  would  be  so  very  bad  for  us.' 

*  Oh,  what  beauties ! '  cried  her  aunt  involuntarily,  as  she 
stooped  to  recover  several  sparkling  gems  from  the  floor  of  the 
cab.  *  I  mean,  it's  belter  to  pick  them  up,  dear,  don't  you  think  ? 
they  might  get  in  people's  way^  you  know.  What  a  blessing  you 
will  be  in  our  simple  home !  I  want  you  to  do  all  you  can  to 
instruct  your  cousins  5  don't  be  afraid  of  telling  them  of  any  faults 
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yDu  may  tappen  to  see.  Poor  Cathie  and  Belle,  I  fear  they  are 
very  far  from  being  all  they  should  be  ! '  And  Aunt  Margarine 
heaved  a  sigh. 

*  Never  mind,  auntie,  they  will  be  better  in  time,  I  am  sure. 
7  wasn't  always  a  good  girl/ 

Priscilla  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  first  few  days  of  her  visit ; 
even  her  aunt  was  only  too  grateful  for  instruction,  and  begged 
that  Priscilla  would  tell  her,  quite  candidly,  of  any  shortcomings 
she  might  notice.  And  Priscilla,  very  kindly  and  considerately, 
always  did  tell  her.  Belle  and  Catherine  were  less  docile,  and 
she  saw  that  it  would  take  her  some  time  to  win  their  esteem  and 
affection  ;  but  this  was  just  what  Priscilla  liked — it  was  the  usual 
experience  of  the  heroines  in  the  books,  and  much  more  interest- 
ing, too,  than  conquering  her  cousins'  hearts  at  once. 

Still,  both  Catherine  and  Belle  persistently  hardened  their 
hearts  against  their  gentle  little  cousin  in  the  unkindest  way; 
they  would  scarcely  speak  to  her,  and  chose  to  make  a  grievance 
out  of  the  fact  that  one  or  other  of  them  was  obliged,  by  their 
mother's  strict  orders,  to  be  constantly  in  attendance  upon  her,  in 
order  to  pick  up  and  bring  Mrs.  Hoyle  all  the  jewels  that 
Priscilla  scattered  in  profusion  wherever  she  went. 

*  If  you  would  only  carry  a  plate  about  with  you,  Priscilla,' 
complained  Belle  one  day,  *  you  could  catch  the  jewels  in  that' 

*  But  I  don't  want  to  catch  the  jewels,  dear  Belle,'  said 
Priscilla,  with  a  playful  but  very  sweet  smile ;  *  if  other  people 
prize  such  things,  that  is  not  my  fault,  is  it?  Jewels  do  not 
make  people  any  happier,  Belle.' 

'I  sliould  think  not !' exclaimed  Belle;  *  I'm  sure  my  back 
perfectly  aches  with  stooping,  and  so  does  Cathie's.  There  !  that 
big  topaz  has  just  gone  and  rolled  under  the  sideboard,  and 
mother  will  be  80  angry  if  I  don't  get^it  out.  It  is  too  bad  of  you, 
Priscilla.     I  believe  you  do  it  on  purpose.' 

*  Ah,  you  will  know  me  better  some  day,  dear,'  was  the  gentle 
response. 

*  Well,  at  all  events,  I  think  you  might  be  naughty  just  now 
and  then,  Prissie,  and  give  Cathie  and  me  a  half-holiday.' 

*  I  would  do  anything  else  to  please  you,  dear,  but  not  that ; 
you  must  not  ask  me  to  do  what  is  impossible.' 

Alas !  not  even  this  angelic  behaviour,  not  even  the  loving 
admonitions,  the  tender  rebukes,  the  shocked  reproaches,  that  fell, 
accompanied  by  perfect  cascades  of  jewels,  from  the  lips  of  our 
pattern  little  Priscilla,  succeeded  in  removing  the  utterly  un» 
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formded  prejudices  of  her.  cousins,  thougli  it  was  some  consolation 
to  feel  that  she  was  gradually  acquiring  a  most  beneficial  influence 
over  her  aunt,  who  called  Priscilla  *  her  little  conscience/  For, 
you  see,  Priscilla's  conscience  had  so  little  to  do  on  her  own 
account  that  it  was  always  at  the  service  of  other  people,  and, 
indeed,  quite  enjoyed  being  useful,  as  was  only  natural  to  a  con- 
scientious conscience,  which  felt  that  it  could  never  have  been 
created  to  be  idle. 

Very  soon  another  responsibility  was  added  to  little  Priscilla's 
burdens.  Her  cousin  Dick — the  worldly  one  with  the  yellow  boots — 
came  home  after  his  annual  holiday,  which,  as  he  was  the  junior 
clerk  in  a  large  bank,  he  was  obliged  to  take  rather  late  in  the 
year.  She  had  looked  forward  to  his  return  with  some  excite- 
ment. Dick,  she  knew,  was  frivolous  and  reckless  in  his  habits ; 
he  went  to  the  theatre  occasionally,  and  frequently  spent  an 
evening  in  playing  billiards  and  smoking  cigars  at  a  friend's  house. 
There  would  be  real  credit  in  reforming  poor  Cousin  Dick. 

He  was  not  long,  of  course,  in  hearing  of  Priscilla's  marvellous 
endowment,  and  upon  the  first  occasion  they  were  alone  together 
treated  her  with  a  respect  and  admiration  which  he  had  very 
certainly  never  shown  her  before. 

*  You're  wonderful,  Prissie,'  he  said ;  I'd  no  idea  you  had  it 
in  you ! ' 

*  Nor  had  I,  Dick ;  but  it  shows  that  even  a  little  girl  can  do 
something.' 

*  I  should  rather  think  so  !  And  the  way  you  look,  as  grave 
as  a  judge  all  the  time.  Prissie,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  how  you 
manage  it.     I  wouldn't  tell  a  soul.' 

*  But  I  don't  know,  Dick.  I  only  talk,  and  the  jewels  come-- 
that  is  all.' 

*  You  artful  little  girl !  You  can  keep  a  secret,  I  see,  but  so 
can  I,  And  you  might  tell  me  how  you  do  the  trick.  What  put 
you  up  to  the  dodge  ?    I'm  to  be  trusted,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Dick,  you  can't,  you  mustn't  think  there  is  any  trickery  about 
it !  How  can  you  believe  I  could  be  such  a  wicked  little  girl  as 
to  play  tricks  ?  It  was  an  old  fairy  that  gave  me  the  gift.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why — unless  she  thought  that  I  was  a  good 
child  and  deserved  to  be  encouraged.' 

*  By  Jove ! '  cried  Dick.    *  I  never  knew  you  were  half  such  fun. 

*  I  am  not  fun,  Dick.  I  think  fun  is  generally  so  very  vulgar ; 
and,  oh  !  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  "  by  Jove ! "  Surely  you  know 
he  was  a  heathen  god  ? ' 
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*  I  seem  to  have  heard  of  him  in  some  such  capacity,'  said 
Dick.     *  I  say,  Prissie,  what  a  ripping  big  ruby ! ' 

*  Ah,  Dick,  Dick,  you  are  like  the  others !  I'm  afraid  yon 
think  more  of  the  jewels  than  of  any  words  I  may  say,  and  yet 
jewels  are  common  enough.' 

*  They  seem  to  be  with  you.  Pearls,  too,  and  such  fine  ones  I 
Here,  Priscilla,  take  them,  they're  your  property.' . 

Priscilla  put  her  hands  behind  her.  *  No,  indeed,  Dick  ;  they 
are  of  no  use  to  me.  Keep  them,  please  i  they  may  help  to 
remind  you  of  what  I  have  said.' 

*  It's  awfully  kind  of  you,'  said  Dick,  looking  really  touched. 
*  Then — since  you  put  it  in  Ihat  way — thanks,  I  will,  Priscilla — 
I'll  have  them  made  into  a  horseshoe  pin.' 

*  You  mustn't  let  it  make  you  too  fond  of  dress,  then,'  said 
Priscilla ;  *  but  I'm  afraid  you're  that  already,  Dick.' 

*  A  diamond  ! '  he  cried.  *  Go  on,  Priscilla,  I'm  listening — pitch 
into  me,  it  will  do  me  a  lot  of  good ! ' 

But  Priscilla  thought  it  wiser  to  say  no  more  just  then. 

That  night,  after  Priscilla  and  Cathie  and  Belle  had  gone  to 
bed,  Dick  and  his  mother  sat  up  talking  until  a  late  hour. 

^  Is  dear  little  Cousin  Priscilla  to  be  a  permanency  in  this 
establishment?'  began  her  cousin,  stifling  a  yawn,  for  there  had 
been  a  rather  copious  flow  of  precious  stones  during  the  evening. 

*  Well,  I  shall  keep  her  with  us  as  long  as  I  can,'  said  Mrs. 
Hoyle ;  *  she's  such  a  darling !  and  they  don't  seem  to  want  her  at 
home.  I*m  sure,  limited  as  my  means  are,  I'm  most  happy  to 
have  such  a  visitor.' 

*  She  seems  to  pay  her  way — only  her  way  is  a  trifle  trying  at 
times,  isn't  it  ?  She  lectured  me  for  half  an  hour  on  end  without 
a  single  check  I ' 

*  Are  you  sure  you  picked  them  all  up,  dear  boy  ? ' 

*  Got  a  few  of  the  best  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  now.  I'm  afraid 
I  scrunched  a  pearl  or  two,  though — they  were  all  over  the  place, 
you  know.     I  suppose  you've  been  collecting  too,  Alater  ? ' 

*  I've  picked  up  one  or  two,'  said  his  mother;^  I  should  think 
I  must  have  nearly  enough  now  to  fill  a  bandbox.  And  that  brings 
me  to  what  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about,  Eichard.  How  are  we 
to  dispose  of  them  ?  she  has  given  them  all  to  me.' 

*  You  haven't  done  anything  with  them  yet,  then  ? ' 

*  How  could  I  ?  I  have  been  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  I've 
been  so  afraid  of  letting  that  precious  child  go  out  of  my  sight  for 
a  single  hour,  for  fear  some  unscrupulous  persons  might  get  hold 
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of  her.    1  thought  that  perhaps  when  yon  came  home,  you  would 
dispose  of  the  pearls  for  me.' 

*  But,  Mater,'  protested  Dick,  *  I  can't  go  about  asking  who'll 
buy  a  whole  bandbox  full  of  jewels ! ' 

*  Oh,  very  well,  then.  I  suppose  we  must  go  on  living  this 
hugger-mugger  life,  when  we  have  the  means  of  being  as  rich  as 
princes — just  because  you  are  too  lazy  and  selfish  to  take  a  little 
trouble ! ' 

*  I  know  something  about  these  things,'  said  Dick ;  ^  I  know  a 
fellow  who's  a  diamond  merchant,  and  it's  not  so  easy  to  sell  a  lot 
of  valuable  stones  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  mother.  And  then 
Priscilla  really  overdoes  it,  you  know.  Why,  if  she  goes  on  like 
this,  she'll  make  diamonds  as  cheap  as  currants ! ' 

^  I  should  have  thought  that  was  a  reason  for  selling  them  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  I'm  only  a  woman,  and  of  course  my  opinion 
is  worth  nothing !  Still,  you  might  take  some  of  the  biggest  to 
your  friend,  and  accept  whatever  he'll  give  you  for  them ;  there 
are  plenty  more — we  needn't  haggle  over  the  price.' 

*  He'd  want  to  know  all  about  them — and  what  should  I  say  ? 
I  can't  tell  him  a  cousin  of  mine  produces  them  whenever  she 
feels  disposed.' 

*  You  could  say  they  have  been  in  the  family  for  some  time, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  part  with  them.  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  a 
falsehood,  Bichard ! ' 

*  Well,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,'  said  Dick,  *  I'd  rather 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I'm  not  proud,  but  I  shouldn't  like 
it  to  get  about  among  our  fellows  at  the  bank  that  I  went  about 
hawking  diamonds ! ' 

*  But,  you  stupid,  undutiful  boy,  don't  you  see  that  you  could 
leave  the  bank — ^you  need  never  do  anything  any  more;  we 
should  all  live  rich  and  happy  somewhere  in  the  country,  if  we 
could  only  sell  these  jewels.  And  you  won't  do  that  one  little 
thing ! ' 

« Well,'  said  Dick,  *  I'll  think  over  it.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.' 
And  his  mother  knew  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  urge 
him  any  further,  for,  in  some  things,  Dick  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  far  too  easygoing  and  careless  ever  to  succeed  in  life. 
He  had  promised  to  think  over  it,  however,  and  she  had  to  be 
contented  with  that. 

On  the  evening  following  this  conversation,  Cousin  Dick 
entered  the  sitting-room  the  moment  after  his  return  from  the 
City,  and  found  his  mother  to  all  appearances  alone. 
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*  What  a  dear,  sweet  little  gaileless  angel  Cousin  Priscilla  is^ 
to  be  sure ! '  was  his  first  remark. 

^  Then  you  hxive  sold  some  of  the  stones ! '  cried  Aant  Mar- 
garine,   ^  Sit  down,  like  a  good  boy,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*  Well,'  said  Dick,  ^  I  took  the  finest  diamonds  and  rubies  and 
pearls  that  escaped  from  that  saintlike  child  last  night,  in  the 
course  of  some  extremely  disparaging  comments  on  my  character 
and  pursuits — I  took  those  jewels  to  Faysett  and  Rosewaters,  in 
New  Bond  Street — you  know  the  shop,  on  the  right-hand  side  as 
you  go  up * 

*  Oh,  go  on,  Dick,  go  on — never  mind  tvhere  it  is — how  much 
did  you  get  for  them  ?  ' 

*l'm  coming  to  that;  keep  cool,  dear  mamma.  Well,  I  went 
in,  and  I  saw  the  manager,  and  I  said :  ^^  I  want  you  to  make 
these  up  into  a  horseshoe  scarf-pin  for  me," ' 

*  You  said  that !  you  never  tried  to  sell  one !  Oh,  Dick,  yoa 
are  too  provoking ! ' 

*  Hold  on.  Mater,  I  haven't  done  yet.  So  the  manager — a  very 
gentlemanly  person,  rather  thin  on  the  top  of  the  head — not  that 
that  afiFects  his  business  capacities,  for,  after  all ' 

*  Dick,  do  you  want  to  drive  me  frantic  ? ' 

^I  can't  conceive  any  domestic  occurrence  which  would  be 
more  distressing  or  generally  inconvenient,  mother  dear.  You 
do  interrupt  a  fellow  so.  I  forget  where  I  was  now — oh,  the 
manager,  ah,  yes.  Well,  the  manager  said,  "  We  shall  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  stones  made  up  in  any  design  you  may 
select" — ^jewellery,  by  the  way,  seems  to  exercise  a  most  refining 
influence  upon  the  manners — this  man  had  the  deportment  of  a 
duke — "  you  may  select,"  he  said ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  none  of  these  stones  are  genuine." ' 

*  Not  genuine  ! '  cried  Aunt  Margarine,  excitedly.  *  They  must 
be — ^he  was  lying ! ' 

*  West  End  jewellers  never  lie,'  said  Dick ;  *  but,  naturally, 
when  he  said  that,  I  told  him  I  should  like  to  have  some  proof  of 
his  assertion.  *'  Will  you  take  the  risk  of  testing  ?  "  said  he.  **  Test 
away,  my  dear  man !  "  said  I.  So  he  brought  a  little  wheel  near 
the  emerald — whizz !  and  away  went  the  emerald.  Then  he  let  a 
drop  of  something  fall  on  the  ruby — and  it  fizzled  up  for  all  the 
world  like  pink  champagne.  "  Go  on,  don't  mind  me ! "  I  told 
him  ;  so  he  touched  the  diamond  with  an  electric  wire — phit !  and 
there  was  only  something  that  looked  like  the  ash  of  a  shocking 
bad  cigar ;  then  the  pearls — and  they  popped  like  so  many  air- 
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balloons.  "  Are  you  satisfied  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Oh,  perfectly,"  said 
I ;  "  you  needn't  trouble  about  the  horseshoe  pin  now.  Good 
evening " ;  and  so  I  came  away,  after  thanking  him  for  his  very 
amusing  scientific  experiments.' 

*  And  do  you  believe  that  the  jewels  are  all  shams,  Dick  ;  do 
you  really  ? ' 

^  I  think  it  so  probable,  that  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  me 
to  offer  a  single  one  for  Fale.  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it 
at  the  bank.  No,  Mater.  Dear  little  Priscilla's  sparkling  conver- 
sation may  be  unspeakably  precious  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
but  it  has  no  commercial  value — those  jewels  are  bogus,  shams, 
every  stone  of  them  !  * 

Now,  all  this  time  our  heroine  had  been  sitting  unperceived  in 
a  corner  behind  a  window-curtain,  reading  *The  Wide,  Wide 
World,'  a  work  which  she  was  never  weary  of  perusing.  Some 
children  would  have  come  forward  earlier ;  but  Priscilla  was  never 
a  forward  child,  and  she  remained  as  quiet  as  a  little  mouse  up  to 
the  moment  when  she  could  control  her  feelings  no  longer. 

*  It  isn't  true ! '  she  cried  passionately,  bursting  out  of  her 
retreat  and  confronting  her  cousin.  ^  It's  cruel  and  unkind  to  say 
my  jewels  are  shams — they  are  real — they  are,  they  are ! ' 

*  Hullo,  Prissie ! '  said  her  abandoned  cousin,  *  so  you  combine 
jewel-dropping  with  eavesdropping,  eh  ?  ' 

^  How  dare  you ! '  cried  Aunt  Margarine,  almost  beside  her- 
self, 'you  odious  little  prying  minx,  setting  up  to  teach  your 
elders  and  your  betters,  with  your  cut-and-dried  priggish  maxims  ! 
When  I  think  how  I  have  petted  and  indulged  you  all  this  time, 
and  borne  with  the  abominable  litter  you  left  in  every  room  you 
entered — and  now  to  find  you  are  only  a  little,  conceited,  hypo- 
critical impostor — oh,  why  haven't  I  words  to  express  my  con- 
tempt for  such  conduct  ?  why  am  I  dumb  at  such  a  moment  as 
this  ? ' 

'  Come,  mother,'  said  her  son  soothingly,  '  that's  not  such  a 
bad  beginning — I  should  call  it  fairly  fluent  and  expressive, 
myself.' 

*  Be  quiet,  Dick.  I'm  speaking  to  this  wicked  child,  who  has 
obtained  our  love  and  sympathy  and  attention  on  false  pretences, 
for  which  she  ought  to  be  put  in  prison — yes,  in  prison — for  such 
a  heartless  trick  on  relations  who  can  ill  afford  to  be  so  cruelly 
disappointed ! ' 

'  But,  aunt ! '  expostulated  poor  Priscilla,  *  you  always  said  yon 
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only  kept  the  jewels  as  souvenirs,  and  that  it  did  you  so  mach 
good  to  hear  me  talk  I ' 

^  Don't  argue  with  on^,  miss !  If  I  had  known  the  stones  were 
wretched,  tawdry  imitations,  do  you  imagine  for  an  instant -* 

*  Now,  mother,'  said  Dick,  *  be  fair ;  they  were  uncommonly 
good  imitations,  you  must  admit  that ! ' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  thought  they  were  real — the  fairy  never 
told  me ! ' 

*  After  all,'  said  Dick,  *  it's  not  Priscilla's  fault.  She  can't  help 
it  if  the  stones  aren't  real,  and  she  made  up  for  quality  by  quantity, 
anyhow — didn't  you,  Prissie  ?  ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Richard — she  coxdd  help  it — she  knew  it 
all  the  time ;  and  she's  a  hateful,  sanctimonious,  little  stuck-up 
viper,  and  so  I  tell  her  to  her  face  ! ' 

Priscilla  could  scarcely  believe  that  kind,  indulgent,  smooth* 
spoken  Aunt  Margarine  could  be  addressing  such  words  to  her — 
it  frightened  her  so  much  that  she  did  not  dare  to  answer,  and 
just  then  Cathie  and  Belle  came  into  the  room. 

^  Oh,  mother,'  they  began  penitently,  *  we're  bo  sorry — but  we 
couldn't  find  dear  Prissie  anywhere,  so  we  haven't  picked  up  any- 
thing the  whole  afternoon  ! ' 

*  Ah,  my  poor  darlings,  you  ehall  never  be  your  cousin's  slaves 
any  more — don't  go  near  her,  she's  a  naughty,  deceitful  wretch ; 
her  jewels  are  false,  my  sweet  loves,  false !  She  has  imposed  upon 
us  all — she  does  not  deserve  to  associate  with  you ! ' 

*  I  always  said  Prissie's  jewels  looked  like  the  things  you  get 
on  crackers ! '  said  Belle,  tossing  her  head. 

*  Now  we  shall  have  a  little  rest,  I  hope,'  chimed  in  Cathie, 

*  I  shall  send  her  home  to  her  parents  this  very  night ! ' 
declared  Aunt  Margarine,  *  she  shall  not  stay  here  to  pervert  our 
happy  household  with  her  miserable  gew-gawa ! ' 

Here  Priscilla  found  her  tongue :  *  Do  you  think  I  want  to 
stay  ? '  she  said  proudly.  *  I  see  now  that  you  only  wanted  to  have 
me  here  because — because  of  the  horrid  jewels  ;  and  I  never  knew 
they  were  false  ;  and  I  let  you  have  them  all,  every  one,  you  know 
I  did !  and  I  wanted  you  to  mind  what  I  said,  and  not  trouble 
about  picking  them  up — but  you  would  do  it !  And  now  you  all 
turn  round  upon  me  like  this.  What  have  I  done  to  be  treated 
go — what  have  I  done  ? ' 

^  Bravo,  Prissie ! '  cried  Dick.  *  Mother,  if  you  ask  me,  I  think 
it  serves  us  all  jolly  well  right ;  and  it's  a  downright  shame  to 
bullyrag  poor  Prissie  in  this  way  ! ' 
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*  I  d(yifCi  ask  you/  retorted  his  mother  sharply,  *  so  you  will 
kindly  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself,' 

*  Tra-la-la ! '  sang  rude  Dick,  *  we  are  a  united  family — we  are, 
we  are,  we  are ! ' — a  vulgar  refrain  he  had  picked  up  at  one  of  the 
burlesque  theatres  he  was  only  too  fond  of  frequenting. 

But  Priscilla  came  to  him,  and  held  out  her  hand  quite  grate- 
fully and  humbly.  *  Thank  you,  Dick,'  she  said,  ^yo\h  are  kind, 
at  all  events.  And  I'm  sorry  you  couldn't  have  your  horseshoe 
pin ! ' 

*  Oh,  ha'ag  the  horseshoe  pin ! '  exclaimed  Dick  ;  and  poor 
Priscilla  was  so  thoroughly  cast  down  that  she  quite  forgot  to 
reprove  him. 

She  was  not  sent  home  that  night,  after  all,  for  Dick  protested 
against  it  in  such  strong  terms  that  even  Aunt  Margarine  saw 
that  she  must  give  way ;  but  early  on  the  following  morning 
Priscilla  quitted  her  aunt's  house,  leaving  her  belongings  to  be 
sent  on  after  hen 

She  had  not  far  to  walk,  and  it  so  happened  that  her  way  led 
through  the  identical  lane  in  which  she  had  met  the  fairy. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  there,  on  the  very  same  bench  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  attitude,  sat  the  old  lady,  peering  out  from  under 
her  poke-bonnet,  and  resting  her  knotty  old  hands  on  her  crutch- 
handled  stick. 

Priscilla  walked  past  with  her  head  in  the  air,  pretending  not 
to  notice  her,  for  she  considered  that  the  fairy  had  played  her  a 
most  malicious  and  ill-natured  trick. 

'  Hey-day  ! '  said  the  old  lady  (it  is  only  fairies  who  can  permit 
themselves  such  old-fashioned  expressions  nowadays),  *  hey-day  ; 
why,  here's  my  good  little  girl  again  !  Isn't  she  going  to  speak 
to  me  ? ' 

*  No,  she's  not ! '  said  Priscilla ;  but  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  stop,  notwithstanding. 

*  Why,  what's  all  this  about  ?  You're  not  going  to  sulk  with  me, 
my  dear,  are  you  ?  ' 

*I  think  you're  a  very  cruel,  bad,  unkind  old  woman  for 
deceiving  me  like  this ! ' 

*  Goodness  me !    Why,  didn't  the  jewels  come  after  all  ? ' 

*  Yes — they  came,  only  they  were  all  horrid  artificial  ones — ^and 
it  is  a  shame,  it  i« ! '  cried  poor  Priscilla  from  her  bursting  heart. 

*  Artificial,  were  they  ?  that  is  really  very  odd !  Can  you 
fujcount  for  that  at  all,  now  ? ' 

^  Of  course  I  can't !     You  told  me  they  would  drop  out  when- 
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ever  I  said  anything  to  improve  people — and  I  was  always  saying 
them.    Aunt  had  a  bandbox  in  her  room  quite  fall  of  jewels.' 

•  Ah,  you've  been  very  industrious,  evidently ;  it's  unfortnnate 
your  jewels  should  all  have  been  artificial,  most  unfortunate.  I 
don't  know  how  to  explain  it,  unless ' — ^and  here  the  old  lady 
looked  up  queerly  from  under  her  white  eyelashes — ^unless  joor 
goodness  was  artificial  too.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Priscilla,  feeling  strangelj  un- 
comfortable. ^  I'm  sure  I've  never  done  anything  the  least  bit 
naughty — how  can  my  goodness  possibly  be  artificial  ? ' 

*  Ah,  that  I  can't  explain  ;  but  I  know  this— that  people  who 
are  really  good  are  generally  the  last  persons  to  suspect  it,  and  the 
moment  they  become  aware  of  it,  and  begin  to  think  how  good 
they  are,  and  how  bad  everybody  else  is,  why,  somehow  or  other, 
their  goodness  crumbles  away,  and  leaves  only  a  sort  of  outside 
shell  behind  it.     And — I'm  very  old,  and,  of  course,  I  may  be 
mistaken — but  I  think  (I  only  say  I  think^  mind)  that  a  little  girl 
as  young  as  you  must  have  some  faults  hidden  about  her  some- 
where ;  and  that,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  she   would    be  better 
employed  in  trying  to  find  them  out  and  cure  them  before  she 
attempted  to  correct  those  of  other  people.     And  I'm  sure  it  can't 
be  good  for  any  child  to  be  always  seeing  herself  in  a  little  picture, 
just  as  she  likes  to  fancy  other  people  see  her.     Very  many  pretty 
books  are  written  about  good  little  girls,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
a  child  may  exercise  a  great  influence  for  good — more  than  they 
can  ever  tell,  perhaps — but  only  just  so  long  as  they  remain 
natural  and  unconscious,  and  not  unwholesome  little  prag-matical 
prigesses,  for  then  they  make  themselves  and  other  people  worse 
than  they  might  have  been.     But,  of  course,  my  dear,  you  never 
made  such  a  mistake  as  that ! ' 

Priscilla  turned  very  red,  and  began  to  scrape  one  of  her  feet 
against  the  other.  She  was  thinking,  and  her  thoughts  were  not 
at  all  pleasant  ones. 

^  Oh,  Fairy,'  she  said  at  last,  ^  I'm  afraid  that's  just  what  I  did 
do !  I  was  always  thinking  how  good  I  was,  and  putting  eveiy- 
body — papa,  mamma,  Alick,  Betty,  Aunt  Margarine,  Cathie,  Belle, 
and  even  poor  Cousin  Dick — right !  I  have  been  a  horrid  little 
hateful  prig,  and  that's  why  all  the  jewels  were  rubbish.  But, 
oh !  shall  I  have  to  go  on  talking  sham  diamonds  and  things  all 
the  rest  of  my  life  ? ' 

'That,'  said  the  fairy,  *  depends  entirely  on  yourself.     Y09 
have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands,  or  rather  lips.'  -     . 
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^  •  Ah,  vou  mean  I  needn't  talk  at  all  ?  Bat  I  mast — some- 
times.  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  dumb  as  long  as  I  lived ;  and  it 
would  look  so  odd,  too.' 

*  I  never  said  you  were  not  to  open  your  lips  at  all.  But 
can't  you  try  to  talk  simply  and  naturally,  not  like  little  girls  or 
boys  in  any  story-books  whatever,  not  to  "show  off"  or  improve 
people,  only  as  a  girl  would  talk  who  remembers  that,  after  all, 
her  elders  are  quite  as  likely  as  she  is  to  know  what  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do  and  say  ? ' 

^I  shall  forget  sometimes,  I  know  I  shall!'  said  Priscilla, 
disconsolately. 

*  If  you  do,  there  will  be  something  to  remind  you,  you  know. 
And  by-and-by,  perhaps,  as  you  grow  up,  you  may,  quite  by 
accident,  say  something  sincere,  and  noble,  and  true,  and  then  a 
jewel  will  fall  which  will  really  be  of  value ! ' 

*  No  I '  cried  Priscilla,  *  no,  please !  Oh,  Fairy,  let  me  off  that ! 
If  I  must  drop  them,  let  them  be  false  ones  to  punish  me — not 
real.  I  don't  want  to  be  rewarded  any  more  for  being  good — if  I 
ever  am  really  good ! ' 

*  Come,'  said  the  fairy,  with  a  much  pleasanter  smile^  *  you  are 
not  a  hopeless  case,  at  all  events.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  then, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  the  wisest  arrangement  for  all  parties.  Now 
run  away  home,  and  see  how  little  use  you  can  make  of  your  fairy 

gift.' 

Priscilla  found  her  family  still  at  breakfast.  *  Why,'  observed 
her  father,  raising  his  eyebrows  as  she  entered  the  room,  *  here's 
our  little  monitor  (or  is  it  monitress^  eh,  Priscilla  ?)  back  again. 
Children,  we  shall  all  have  to  mind  our  p's  and  q's,  and,  indeed, 
our  entire  alphabet  now ! ' 

*  I'm  sure,'  said  her  mother,  kissing  her  fondly,  *  Priscilla 
knows  we're  all  delighted  to  have  her  home ! ' 

*  Tm  not,'  said  Alick,  with  all  a  boy's  engaging  candour. 

*  Nor  am  I,'  added  Betty ;  *  it's  been  ever  so  much  nicer  at 
home  while  she's  been  away ! ' 

Priscilla  burst  into  tears  as  she  hid  her  face  upon  her  mother's 
protecting  shoulder. 

*  It's  true ! '  she  sobbed ;  *  I  don't  deserve  that  you  should  be 
glad  to  see  me.  .  .  .  I've  been  hateful  and  horrid,  I  know  •  •  •  . 
but,  oh,  if  you'll  only  forgive  me  and  love  me,  and  put  up  with 
me  a  little,  I'll  try  not  to  preach  and  be  a  prig  any  more — I  will, 
truly  I '      • 
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And  at  this  her  father  called  her  to  his  side,  asd  embraced 
her  with  a  fervour  he  had  not  shown  for  a  very  long  time. 
•  •■••••  • 

I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  imitation 
diamond,  ruby,  pearl,  or  emerald  ever  again  proceeded  from  Pris- 
cilla's  lips.  Habits  are  not  cured  in  a  day,  and  fairies — ^however 
old  they  may  be — are  still  fairies,  so  it  did  occasionally  happen 
that  a  mock  jewel  made  an  unwelcome  appearance  after  one  of 
Priscilla's  more  unguarded  utterances.  But  she  was  always  fright- 
fully ashamed  and  abashed  by  such  an  accident,  and  buried  the 
imitation  stones  immediately  in  a  comer  of  the  garden.  And  as 
time  went  on,  the  jewels  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  frequently 
dissolved  upon  her  tongue,  leaving  u  faintly  bitter  taste,  until  at 
last  they  ceased  altogether,  and  Priscilla  became  as  pleasant  and 
unaffected  a  girl  as  she  who  may  now  be  finishing  this  history. 

Aunt  Margarine  never  sent  back  the  contents  of  that  bandbox; 
she  kept  the  biggest  stones  and  had  a  brooch  made  of  them,  while, 
as  she  never  mentioned  that  they  were  false,  no  one  out  of  the 
family  ever  so  much  as  suspected  it. 

But,  for  all  that,  she  always  declared  that  her  niece  Priscilla 
had  bitterly  disappointed  her  expectations — which  was,  perhaps, 
the  truest  thing  that  Aunt  Margarine  ever  said. 

F.  Anstey. 
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How  we  failed  to  get  to  St.  Kilda. 


IF  it  should  ever  happen  to  you  to  spend  your  autumn  holiday 
in  Skye,  you  will  in  all  likelihood  find  yourself  very  unwilling 
to  leave  it.  This  is  not  only  because  it  is  altogether  delightful, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  amazing  discomforts  which  you  have  to 
endure  to  reach  it.  That  is  the  chief  fault  in  Skye — that  it  is  an 
island ;  and  yet  that  is  its  salvation,  for  were  it  not  an  island  it 
would  be  yet  more  tourist-bestridden  than  it  is.  Being  an  island, 
it  has  to  be  approached  by  sea ;  and  the  alternative  routes  place 
you  in  a  dilemma  of  indecision  between  the  minimum  of  sea- 
suffering  with  the  maximum  of  dislocation  via  Strome  Ferry  and 
the  Highland  Railway,  and  the  maximum  of  mcd  de  mer  with 
the  minimum  of  railway  travelling  via  Oban  and  the  good  ship 
Grenadier.  Mr.  Stanley,  it  is  said,  underwent  great  sufferings  in 
reaching  Emin  Pasha.  It  is  doubtful  if  his  worst  experiences 
were  not  luxuries  in  comparison  with  the  anguish  of  travelling  on 
the  Highland  line. 

Last  autumn,  however,  I  visited  Skye  in  what  is  indubitably 
the  right  royal  manner — I  went  up  in  a  yacht  from  Oban.  My 
companion  was  young  Mr.  Robert  Burscough,  whose  &ther.  Colonel 
Burscough,  rents  the  shooting-box  at  which  we  were  going  to  stay. 

It  was  not  a  large  yacht — about  five  tons,  I  believe — and  we 
had  but  one  professional  sea-dog  to  navigate  it.  This,  however, 
was  not  our  full  complement  of  hands.  The  rest  of  the  crew — 
viz.  the  skipper's  twelve-year-old  son — we  were  obliged  to  leave 
behind  at  Oban,  so  ill  had  it  made  itself,  on  pay  day,  with  ^con- 
versation lozenges ' ;  a  form  of  poison  which,  I  fancy,  is  peculiar  to 
the  sweet-shops  of  the  North. 

Neither  Bobert  Burscough  nor  myself  knew  much  of  ships, 
except  from  pictures,  but  the  glorious  morning  on  which  we  sailed 
from  Oban  might  have  inspired  even  a  patient  of  Pasteur  with 
confidence  in  the  water.  We  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
intentions  of  an  infernal  machine,  called  by  the  skipper  Hhe 
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boom/  which  swung  ponderously  to  and  fro  at  every  tack ;  bat  all 
went  welly  and  as  we  sailed  into  Tobermory  in  the  evening  we 
*  shivered  our  timbers '  and  *  spliced  the  spanker-boom  '  with  the 
best  of  the  sea-dogs  of  Marryat  or  Michael  Scott. 

Speed,  bonnie  boat,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  song,  but  there  is  no  poetry  in  one's  feelings 
as  one  gets  clear  of  the  shelter  of  the  headland  of  Mull  and  in 
the  rolling  open  sea  ofif  Ardnamurchan  Poiat.  The  sight  of  those 
islands  Egg  and  Bhum,  to  which  the  skipper  drew  our  attention, 
on  what  he  called  the  *  weather  bow,'  failed  to  arouse  its  doe 
enthusiasm;  and  when  Bobert  Burscough  groaned,  in  tones  of 
anguish,  *  Oh  lor !  I  say,  it  reminds  one  of  egg-flip  ! '  the  vision 
was  nearly  fatal. 

For  several  hours  we  raced,  on  fair  terms,  one  of  those  fine 
well-manned  fishing- boats  of  the  North  Sea,  but  as  the  wind  fell 
astern  she  completely  distanced  us  by  a  strange  manoeuvre.  She 
unshipped  her  bowsprit,  and,  making  it  fast  to  the  mast  close  down 
upon  the  deck,  swung  it  out  over  the  side,  fo  that  it  performed 
the  function  of  a  spinnaker-boom;  and,  with  her  jib  set  as  a 
spinnaker,  away  she  went  with  the  wind  abaft,  and  we,  as  it 
seemed,  abaft  the  wind.  But  we  were  destined  to  see  our  friend 
again,  for  as  we  passed  up  the  Kyle  Beay — that  narrow  passage,  at 
the  head  of  Sleat  Sound,  between  Skye  and  the  mainland — the 
clouds  came  down  blackly,  and  the  rain  began  pattering,  and  it 
grew  dark  beneath  the  lowering  sky  and  the  steep  cliflFs  on  either 
side,  where  Scylla  and  Charybdis  might  have  their  dwelling.  So 
that  when  we  had  rounded  the  iron  beacon  that  stands  at  the  head 
of  Kyle  Beay,  there,  in  the  little  anchorage  over  against  Balmacarra, 
and  a  mile  or  two  short  of  Kyle  Akin  (readers  who  have  visited 
Skye  in  the  steamers  from  Oban  will  recognise  the  place),  there 
we  saw  our  friend,  the  fisher-boat,  brought  up  for  the  night. 
Whereon  we  decided  to  follow  her  very  excellent  example,  and, 
running  down  our  sails  to  the  accompaniment  of  whistling  winds, 
pelting  rain,  and  flapping  canvas  and  cordage,  soon  put  ourselves 
to  rights. 

It  rained  and  blew  without  interruption  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  during  which,  likewise  without  interruption  (unless 
you  count  sleep),  we  played  piquet,  drank  whisky,  ate  tinned 
meat,  and  smoked  tobacco — all  in  a  cabin  six  feet  by  four,  by  four. 
At  least  those  were  its  dimensions  when  we  leil  Oban,  but  I  am 
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fully  satisfied  that  it  contracted  considerably  before  we  lost  sight 
of  that  iron  beacon.  It  had  seemed  quite  a  commodious  apart- 
ment when  we  first  began  to  measure  ourselves  into  it,  but  after 
we  had  been  practising  this  measuring  process  for  three  days  and 
nights  we  seemed  to  make  a  perfect  nutshell  of  it.  However,  the 
three  days  came  to  an  end  somehow,  as  even  the  most  intolerable 
days  will,  if  you  only  wait  long  enough,  and  the  next  morning  out 
came  the  sun,  smiling  and  laughing,  as  if  it  were  not  a  bit  ashamed 
■of  its  truancy,  and  smiled  us  back  into  good  humour  before  we 
reached  our  haven. 

Now,  a  great  many  people  have  been  to  Skye,  despite  the 
hardships  of  the  journey,  for  the  English  are  an  adventurous  race, 
but  Skye  is  but  half-way — nay,  bub  a  fraction  of  the  way — to  a 
much  less  familiar  and  more  remote  island — the  island  of  St. 
Kilda. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned  before  that  the  party 
which  we  expected  to  meet  in  Skye  included,  besides  the 
Burscougbs,  a  certain  Professor  Flegg.  Mr.  Flegg  was  a  man 
of  prodigious  learning.  In  what  particular  line  his  learning  lay 
I  was  always  afraid  to  ask,  but  I  fancy  that  it  was  almost  universal 
— in  all  lines.  Not  only  so,  but  he  was  incomparably  the  most 
modest,  courteous,  and  self-depreciating  man  I  have  ever  met. 
One  of  the  principal  pleasures  which  Bobert  Burscough  expected 
from  our  autumn  in  Skye  was  the  observation  of  the  Professor, 
whom  he  profanely  termed  *  old  Flegg.' 

*  You'll  see,'  he  said,  ^  old  Flegg  '11  be  rigged  out  in  a  high 
hat  and  a  paper  collar  and  a  kilt ;  you  see  if  he  isn't.' 

In  this  alluring  prospect  we  were  disappointed.  *  Old  Flegg  ' 
wore  much  the  same  clothes — rusty  black — as  he  wore  in  London, 
and  a  *  fore  and  aft '  cap,  which  did  not  at  all  look  as  if  it  belonged 
to  him.  We  had  considerable  entertainment,  however,  in  instruct- 
ing Mr.  Flegg  in  the  use  of  the  gun. 

*  I  have  obser\'ed,  my  dear  sir,'  he  said,  with  his  deferential 
courtesy,  *  I  have  observed  that  firearms  are  safest  when  carried 
at  the  port.' 

Putting  this  conclusion  in  practice,  he  used  to  stride  over  the 
moor  with  his  *  firearm'  held  perpendicularly,  with  both  hands,  in 
front  of  him,  recalling  to  mind  the  hare  in  Struwelpeter  who  has 
stolen  the  huntsman's  gun.  What  made  him  a  less  desirable 
companion  on  the  moor  was  that  Robert  Burscough  had  in- 
sidiously advised  him  to  *  Swing  your  gun  when  you  fire,  Professor, 
so  as  to  make  the  shot  scatter  more ' ;  which  advice,  zealously 
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followed  by  the  Professor,  *  scattered '  not  only  the  shot,  but  the 
whole  shooting  party. 

For  all  and  sundry  such  counsels  the  Professor  always  ex- 
pressed his  courteous  gratitude — surely  the  most  simple-minded 
of  learned  men ! 

Now,  the  Professor,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  expressed 
a  yearning  desire  to  know  something  of  that  lonely  little  island  of 
St.  Kilda,  away  out,  all  by  itself,  weathering  the  Atlantic  storms, 
far  beyond  the  outer  Hebrides  whose  outlines  we  could  well  dis- 
tinguish, across  the  Minch,  from  the  northern  comer  of  Skje, 
Professor  Flegg  had  suffered  cruelly  in  crossing  even  that  small 
nearly  land-locked  offshoot  of  the  Minch  betwixt  Skye  and  the 
mainland;  for  of  the  Flegg  that  arrived  at  Strome  Ferry  but 
Flcgg  ""^  (21^  unknown  but  large  quantity)  reached  Portree.  A 
fortioriy  to  what  power  would  not  that  unknown  x  be  raised  is 
crossing  that  stretch  of  open  Atlantic  which  lay  betwixt  us  and 
St.  Kilda !  Professor  Flegg  concluded,  therefore,  to  satisfy  by  proij 
his  scientific  interest  in  the  remote  island. 

We  talked  much  beforehand  of  our  intention  of  visiting-  it^  and 
were  greatly  confirmed  in  our  purpose  by  the  incredulity  shown 
by  Colonel  Burscough  about  the  chances  of  our  ever  accomplishing 
it  As  the  steamer  was  advertised  to  start  for  St.  Kilda  at  an 
unseasonably  early  hour  in  the  morning,  Bobert  Burscough  and  I 
started  off  after  dinner,  and  drove  into  Portree  the  evening  before. 
Arriving  at  the  chief  hostelry  at  about  1 1  p.m.,  we  fought  our  way 
through  a  dense  atmosphere  of  peat  and  tobacco-smoke,  to  be 
informed  by  the  host  that  a  large  meeting  of  the  Landlord  Abo- 
lition Society,  or  some  such  philanthropic  evangel,  was  being 
held  in  the  town.  The  crofters  had  mustered  in  great  force,  as 
was  apparent  from  the  all-pervading  atmosphere  of  peat-smoke 
by  which  they  are  ubiquitously  attended.  All  the  beds  in  the 
hotel  were  taken,  and  crofters  were  slumbering,  several  deep,  both 
on  and  below  the  billiard-table.  Menaces,  bribes,  and  entreaties 
succeeded  in  securing  for  our  use  two  chairs  apiece,  on  which  we 
betook  ourselves  to  such  rest  as  we  might  snatch,  after  bidding 
the  waiter,  on  pain  of  death,  to  wake  us  in  time  in  the  morning 
to  catch  the  steamer  for  St.  Kilda. 

What  with  the  discomfort  of  the  couch  and  the  Gaelic  snores 
of  the  circumjacent  crofters  I  was  but  in  my  first  beauty  sleep 
when  the  waiter  lightly  touched  me  on  the  shoulder, 

*  The  boat  will  be  awa'  in  half  an  hour,*  said  he. 

^  Indeed,'  I  said,  and  glanced  at  Robert  Burscough,  who  slept 
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profoundly,     *  Hush ! '  I  whispered  to  the  waiter.     ^  Is  it  a  fine 
morning  ? ' 

*  NaV  said  he,  *  it's  a  gae  stormy  morn.' 

*  Then  go  away  again/  I  whispered ;  *  and,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  wake  us  till  the  boat's  clean  away.' 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  uneasy — terribly  anxious  lest 
Robert  Burscough  should  awake  in  time  for  us  to  catch  the 
steamer.  At  length  I  heard  her  whistle,  and  sank  peacefully  to 
rest  as  if  I  were  on  a  bed  of  eiderdown. 

*  I  say — hi ! '  It  was  Bobert  Burscough's  voice  that  awoke  me 
about  an  hour  later.     ^  I  say,  what  time  is  it  ? ' 

^  About  eight,  I  think,'  I  said,  looking  at  my  watch. 
^  Eight ! '  he  said.     *  But  the  steamer  goes — I  mean  went — at 
seven ! ' 

*  So  I  believe,'  I  said. 

*  Oh  lor !  and  that  confounded  waiter  never  woke  us  ! ' 

*  That  confounded  waiter '  had  a  very  severe  time  of  it  with 
Mr.  Robert  Burscough  a  few  minutes  later.  The  waiter  asserted 
that  he  had  awakened  me  at  half-past  six,  and  that  I  had  then 
told  him  to  go  away  and  not  come  back  till  the  boat  had  gone. 

*  You  see,'  I  said  to  Robert,  ^  it  must  be  that  wretched  trick  I 
have  of  talking  in  my  sleep.' 

At  all  events  the  steamer  was  gone.  There  was  not  much 
good  waiting  for  the  next,  for  it  did  not  go  for  six  weeks. 

'The  question  is,'  as  Robert  said,  *what  are  we  to  do?  We 
cannot  possibly  go  back  and  let  on  we've  never  been.  We'd  better 
cruise  about  for  three  days  somewhere,  and  then  go  back  and  tell 
them  that  we've  been  there.' 

We  decided  we  would  go  a  walking  tour.  Its  distance  was  to 
be  determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  one  who  should  first  call  a 
halt ;  the  pace  of  walking  by  the  pace  of  him  who  walked  the 
slower.  This  understanding  is  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
a  pedestrian  tour  as  of  a  cavalry  charge. 

*^Tell  you  what  we  might  do,'  Robert  Burscough  suggested, 
*  get  leave  from  the  Sheriflf  to  fish  the  Skoebost.  We  can  borrow 
rods  here,  and  send  them  back  from  Sligachan  to-morrow.' 

The  Skoebost,  the  pride  of  Skye,  recalls  forcibly,  by  the  colour 
and  velocity  of  its  waters,  the  Regent's  Park  CanaL  It  meanders 
sluggishly  through  low-lying  moorland.  It  runs  deep  between 
its  banks,  and  only  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  are  its  waters 
suflSciently  troubled  for  the  artificial  fly  to  delude  the  eye  of  the 
hungry  salmon.     These  conditions  were  excellently  fulfilled  on 
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the  present  occasion^  but  few  fish  were  in  the  river,  and  we  caught 
but  one — a  nine-pound  grilse. 

The  grilse  we  presented  to  the  innkeeper's  wife  at  Sligachan, 
which  we  reached  about  nightfall,  thoroughly  soaked  to  the  ^kin. 
We  went  to  bed  while  our  clothes  were  dried  and  our  Falmon 
cooked ;  then  got  up  to  eat  him,  and  then  to  bed  again  to  sleep 
him  off. 

A  quaint  little  place  is  that  Sligachan,  beneath  the  overwhelm- 
ing Cuchullins.  It  is  your  duty  to  go  up  one  of  the  Cachullins 
every  day  that  you  are  at  Sligachan,  but  we  left  our  duty  undone. 
We  took  it  very  easy.  We  strolled  along  the  not  too  uneven 
teno^  of  our  way,  encountering  in  each  corrie  a  fresh  bevy  of 
tourists.  Each  tourist  carried  a  long  crook-handled  stick,  to  show 
he  was  a  Scotchman,  but  dropped  his  ^  h's,'  which  he  had  left 
behind  in  London.  There  was  great  excitement  among  one  party 
of  tourists.  One  of  its  members  was  gazing  through  a  telescope 
at  a  stag  which  he  saw  on  the  mountain- side.  When  his  eye  was 
satisfied  with  seeing,  he  handed  his  glass  to  another  of  his  party, 
who  gave  a  prolonged  *  whew-ew-ew  ! '  to  indicate  his  appreciation 
of  the  noble  animal,  and  handed  the  telescope  to  another.  When 
they  had  all  looked  and  *  whew-ew-ew-ed,'  they  politely  invited 
Eobert  Burscough  and  myself  to  look  also.  We  looked  and 
*  whew-ew-ew-ed ' ;  then  gave  the  telescope  back  to  the  tourists, 
thanked  them,  and  went  our  way. 

After  this  it  seemed,  as  the  novelists  say,  as  if  an  indefinable 
something  had  come  between  us.  We  were  not  to  each  other 
what  we  were.  I  determined  that  I  would  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it. 

'  Robert,'  I  said,  *  did  you  see  that  stag  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  did  you  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  really  was  not  certain  whether  I  made  it  out  quite 
clearly  or  not.  There  was  something,  you  know,  that  perhaps 
might  have  been  a  stag.' 

*  Yes;  that  was  just  my  feeling  too,'  he  said.  *It  might 
have  been  a  stag,  you  know.' 

*  Oh  yes,'  I  said,  *  it  might  have  been  a  stag,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  saw  one.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  swear  to  it  either,'  he 
said. 

*  It  is  a  great  pity,'  I  paid ;  *  I  should  like  to  have  seen  one.* 
We  afterwards  heard  that  there  are  no  deer  on  that  part  of  the 

Cuchullins. 
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After  this  explanation  we  proceeded  in  much  harmony  to  call 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  with  whom  we  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  sea-otter  hunting.  We  were  in  luck  to  fall  in  for  this 
fun,  which  can  only  be  followed  at  low  tides.  These  Skye  sea- 
otters  are  not  the  sea  otter  from  which  the  finest  fur  is  taken, 
but  are  mere  river-otters  come  down  to  the  sea-side  for  change  of 
air.  They  live  in  cairns  by  the  seaside,  from  which  they  can  be 
ousted  by  a  plucky  terrier ;  but  in  most  states  of  tide  the  bolt- 
hole  is  so  near  the  sea  that  they  are  out  and  under  water  before 
one  can  get  a  shot  at  them.  We  visited  one  or  two  cairns  in  vain, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  three  terriers,  each  of  which 
was  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  other  two.  We  cruised  about  from 
cairn  to  cairn  in  a  little  yacht,  with  the  three  little  doggies  in  the 
dingey  towing  behind.  Failing  their  otter-bait,  they  fell  on  each 
other  tooth  and  nail,  for  exercise,  and  continued  the  contest  re- 
gardless of  rebuke  until  their  master  drew  the  dingey  alongside, 
and,  seizing  the  nearest  doggie  by  the  tail,  hauled  him  on  board 
the  yacht,  with  the  others,  who  had  a  fast  hold  with  their  teeth, 
depending  from  him  like  a  string  of  sausages. 

At  the  third  cairn  we  were  more  successful.  A  fine  worrying 
in  the  heart  of  the  cairn  of  stones  was  succeeded  by  a  rush  and 
scramble,  and  out  bolted  an  old  otter,  followed  by  one  half-grown. 
With  a  bang!  bang!  our  host  had  bagged  them  both,  whilst 
songs  of  thanksgiving  went  up  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  fishes 
who  beheld  it. 

By  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  reckoned  it  time  we  should 
return  from  St.  Kilda.  The  evening  was  mainly  occupied  with 
preparing  an  account  of  the  voyage  and  the  island.  This  was  the 
easier  that  we  knew  almost  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Our  scope 
was  practically  unlimited.  We  thought  it  likely,  however,  that 
we  knew  as  much  as  Colonel  Burscough  or  Professor  Flegg,  so 
that  any  departure  from  the  truth  was  likely  to  be  undetected 
Eobert  Burscough  assured  me  that  he  knew  there  were  native 
cavalry  upon  the  island,  because  he  had  lately  read  in  Truth 
of  a  gentleman  holding  a  commission  in  the  ^St.  Kilda 
Horse/ 

*  They're  something  like  the  Maltese  Fencibles,  or  the  Cape 
Mounted  Kifles,  you  know,'  he  said.  But  this  did  not  seem  muclji 
on  which  to  base  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  island  and  its 
general  society. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  I  said,  *  as  if  I  remembered  hearing  that  they 
live  almost  entirely  on  one  animal,  like  the  Esquimaux  on  the 
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reindeer,  or  the  North  American  Indians  on  the  buffalo.  I  wish  I 
could  remember  the  name  of  the  animal,  but,  of  course,  it's  some 
sort  of  seal.  It  couldn't  be  anything  else.  I  expect  we  shall  have 
to  call  it  "  a  peculiar  species  of  seal." ' 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  remember  the  proper  name 
of  the  creature.  I  puzzled  over  it  all  the  evening,  but  could  not 
get  it.  Just,  however,  as  I  was  lighting  my  candle  to  go  to  bed 
the  idea  seemed  to  flash  out  with  the  match. 

*  I've  got  it,'  I  said  triumphantly.  *  Foumart — that's  it.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  remembered.  That  '11  make  the  whole  thing 
all  right.    It  won't  be  so  very  far  from  the  truth  now.' 

*  Never  mind.  So  much  the  better,'  said  Robert.  He  was 
disappointed — I  could  see  that — though  he  strove  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  was  hard  to  be  forced  from  the  alluring  paths  of  fiction 
into  the  hard  and  stern  reality  of  fact.  *  I'm  glad  you've  remem* 
bered  the  name,'  he  forced  himself  to  say.  *  Don't  forget  it  again 
before  morning.     Good  night ! ' 

We  got  our  account  into  proper  order  the  next  morning,  and, 
timing  things  well,  reached  home  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. A  light  rain  was  falling,  and  down  by  the  mouth  of  the 
bum,  not  far  from  the  house,  we  beheld  a  familiar  object.  It  was 
Professor  Flegg.  He  was  sitting  on  a  little  stool.  He  was  com- 
pletely enveloped,  save  for  his  head,  in  a  voluminous  mackintosh. 
Over  his  head  he  held  a  large  umbrella.  He  was  seated  on  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  over  which  stuck  out,  motionless,  his  fishing- 
rod,  while  through  his  powerful  spectacles  he  closely  watched  his 
cork  which  wobbled  on  the  water. 

*  I  say,  old  Flegg  clot-fishing ! '  Eobert  Burscough  whispered 
to  me  in  huge  delight. 

A  '  clot '  is  a  very  unpleasant  confusion  of  worms  and  worsted. 
An  eel,  endeavouring  to  disengage  a  worm,  entangles  his  fangs  in 
the  worsted.  The  fisherman  gently  raises  him  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  then  gives  a  violent  whip  back  of  the  rod  over  his  head, 
and  Master  Eel,  loosing  his  toothhold  a  second  too  late,  finds 
himself  flying  a  considerable  distance  up  country,  where— on  dry 
land -- Mr.  Man  has  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

As  we  came  upon  Mr.  Flegg  thus  assiduously  employed,  it  was 
evident  that  an  eel  was  wickedly  coquetting  with  him.  Momentary 
agitation  every  now  and  then  affected  his  float,  agitation  which 
manifested  itself  throughout  all  Flegg — even  to  the  ribs  of  the 
umbrella.  At  length  Mr.  Flegg  prepared  for  decisive  action.  He 
allowed  the  umbrella  to  fall  backwards,     Ife  raised  the  rod  very 
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gently,  then  whipped  it  up  over  his  head  with  such  energy  that 
he  threw  himself  backward  off  the  little  stool,  while  the  eel,  after 
flying  through  the  air  like  a  pterodactyl,  descended  very  nearly  in 
Robert  Burscough's  eye. 

I  left  Robert  to  secure  and  decapitate  the  eel,  while  I  proceeded 
to  try  to  8ei>arate  Mr.  Flegg  from  his  umbrella.  He  had  lost  his 
spectacles,  without  which  he  could  see  no  more  than  his  spectacles 
could  without  him. 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,'  he  said,  as 
I  replaced  them  on  his  nose.  *  Has  our  friend  Robert  succeeded 
in  securing  our  quarry  ? ' 

The  latter  came  up  at  the  moment  with  the  wriggling  but 
decapitated  body  of  the  eel.  Mr.  Flegg  was  intensely  pleased 
and  excited.  He  did  not  care  at  all  that  he  had  ruined  bis 
umbrella,  which  was  compound-  and  complex-fractured  and  dislo- 
cated in  all  directions.  He  had  caught  six  eels,  and  now  he 
insisted  upon  carrying  them  home  himself.  It  was  but  a  hundred 
yards,  but  six  eels  are  bad  to  carry.  Mr.  Flegg  would  get  all 
but  one  firmly  wedged  between  his  fingers,  and  then,  in  putting 
in  the  last,  the  first  would  wriggle  loose,  and  then  one  in  the 
middle  would  come  out  and  demoralise  the  whole  arrangement. 
It  was  just  like  *  pigs  in  clover.' 

*  Their  vitality,  my  dear  sir,  is  truly  prodigious,'  Mr.  Flegg 
justly  said.  '  I  have,  to-day,  my  dear  sir,  been  severely  bitten  by 
one  from  which  I  had  already  severed  the  head.' 

*0h!  now  really,  Mr.  Flegg,'  Robert  Burscough  ejaculated, 
'  that  is  trying  us  a  bit  too  high.  How  in  the  world  could  it  bite 
when  it  had  no  head  to  bite  with  ?' 

*  It  was  with  the  jaws  of  the  severed  head  that  it  bit  me,  my 
dear  sir,'  Mr.  Flegg  answered,  with  grave  courtesy.  *  Naturally  it 
was  not  the  headless  body.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,*  said  Robert.     *  I  did  not  understand.' 
Acting  on  a  prearranged  plan,  we  determined  to  give   the 

family  but  a  very  general  description  of  St.  Kilda  until  we 
arrived  at  the  reading  of  onr  written  narrative.  We  reported 
that  we  had  had  a  pleasant  time,  had  heard  and  seen  much  that  was 
new  and  strange,  and  had  jotted  down,  for  the  edification  of  the 
home-stayers,  an  account  of  the  strange  life,  habits,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  St.  Kilda  islanders,  which  Robert  Burscough  pro- 
mised to  read  to  the  company  after  dinner. 

*  It  was,  indeed,  considerate  of  you,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Flegg,'as  Robert  uproUed  his  ip?iuuscript,  '  to  have  been  at  the 
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pains  of  committiDg  to  writing  your  doubtless  deeply-interesting 
and  instructive  experiences.' 

^Not  at  all,  Mr.  Flegg;  it  was  a  pleasure,  I  assure  yoa,' 
Robert  said  pleasantly.  *I  will  pass  over,'  he  went  on,  *an 
account  I  have  sketched  in,  principally  for  my  own  satisfaction,  of 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage — or,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to 
hear  it  ? ' 

No  one  expressed  any  fervent  desire  to  do  so,  so  Robert,  a 
little  disappointed,  said  :  *  Very  well ;  if  you  don't  care  for  that, 
I  will  at  once  go  on  to  the  description  of  St.  Kilda. 

*  "As  you  draw  near  the  island," '  he  began  his  reading,  *  '*your 
ears  are  assailed  by  a  loud  and  constantly  increasing  moaning  or 
bellowing — a  weird  and  dreadful  sound,  mingling,  as  it  does,  with 
the  roar  of  the  waves  which  dash  ceaselessly  upon  the  precipitous 
shore.      This   terrifying  noise    proceeds    from  a    beast    named 

*  foumart '  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  on  this  creature  for  their  food,  for  the  wigwams  they 
live  in,  and  indeed  for  their  very  existence.  The  'foumart' 
would  appear  to  be  a  cross  between  the  right  whale  and  the  seal, 
being  amphibious  in  its  habits,  and  having  its  dwelling  in  the 
caves  by  the  sea-side.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  fish,  in  the  catching 
of  which  it  displays  an  almost  incredible  swiftness,  and  it  is  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  that  the  islanders  are  enabled 
to  capture  it." ' 

*  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  one  moment,'  Mr.  Flegg  inter- 
rupted. ^  I  am  indeed  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  be  by 
taking  advantage  of  its  incredible  swiftness ' 

*  AlTM>%t  incredible,'  Robert  Burscough  softly  corrected. 

Mr.  Flegg  acknowledged  the  correction  by  an  inclination  of 
his  head,  and  repeated  his  remark  in  a  much  amended  form: 

*  I  do  not  fully  understand,  my  dear  sir,  how  its  undoubtedly 
marvellous  swiftness  can  at  all  aid  the  islanders  in  effecting  its 
capture.' 

*  No,  no,  Mr.  Flegg ;  it's  not  that.  It's  the  peculiarity  of  its 
feeding  on  fish  that  does  that,'  Robert  explained. 

*Why,  hang  it  all,  boy,'  said  Colonel  Burscough,  *  there's 
nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  that.  Why,  I  eat  fish  myself  some- 
times. We  all  eat  fish.  You  did  not  go  all  the  way  to  St.  Kilda 
to  find  an  animal  that  ate  fish !' 

*  Oh  no,  indeed,  uncle ;  certainly  not.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
go  on,'  said  Robert  hastily ;  and  as  no  one  moved  an  amendment 
he  continued  the  reading  of  his  manuscript : — 
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* "  They" — that's  the  islanders — "  having  by  some  means  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  (for  they  have  no  apparatus  which  we  should 
deem  at  all  suitable  for  such  a  purpose)  contrived  to  capture  a  great 
number  of  fish,  thrust  into  their  bodies  "  (the  fishes'  bodies,  you 
know)  ^'  large  fishhooks,  and  setting  them  floating  upon  the  water 
at  the  end  of  long,  stout  fishing-lines,  watch  eagerly  until  they 
are  pounced  upon  and  swallowed  by  the  voracious  foumart " ' 

*  Pardon  me  for  one  instant  if  I  again  interrupt  you,  my  dear 
sir,'  said  Mr.  Flegg  ;  '  but  I  think  that  even  you  yourself,  despite 
the  privilege  you  have  had  of  exploring  the  island,  must  regard 
it  as  a  singular  fact  that  a  people  completely  destitute  of  such 
apparatus  as  we  should  deem  suitable  for  the  capture  of  fish, 
should  yet  find  no  apparent  difficulty  whatever  in  the  procuring 
of  such  articles  as  fishhooks  and  long  fishing-lines !' 

*Eh?  Yes.  Rum  thing  that,  isn't  it?'  said  Robert,  much 
perplexed.  *Did  you  ask  the  Master  of  the  Korse  about  that?' 
he  said,  referring  to  me. 

*  They  are  a  most  peculiar  people,  Mr.  Flegg,'  I  said ;  *  most 
peculiar.  No ;  I  forgot  to  put  that  point  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse.     I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it,  but  I  did  not.' 

*  And  who  the  mischief  is  the  Master  of  the  Horse  ? '  Colonel 
Burecough  asked. 

*  Oh,  don't  you  know,  uncle  ? '  said  Robert,  with  gentle  surprise. 
•  He's  the  commander  of  the  cavalry — of  the  St.  Kilda  Horse,  as 
they  are  called.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  him,'  he  added,  indi* 
eating  me. 

*  A  very  interesting  companion,'  I  observed. 

*  Indeed  !  *  said  Colonel  Burscough.     *  Go  on,  Robert.' 

* "- voracious  foumart," '  said  Robert,  picking  up  the  thread 

of  his  parable.  '  ^'  No  sooner  has  the  dainty  fish,  with  the  cruel 
barbed  hook  imbedded  in  it,  disappeared  down  the  maw  of  the 
foumart,  than  the  islanders,  who  have  been  lying  in  wait,  seize  the 
other,  or  shoreward,  end  of  the  line,  fasten  it  to  a  horse — or,  if 
necessary,  a  pair,  or  even,  on  occasion,  a  team — which  they  have 
kept  in  readiness  for  tlie  purpose,  and  drive  up  country,  dragging 
the  loudly-bellowing  foumart  at  the  end  of  the  rope  behind  them. 
The  islanders  then  fall  upon  the  beast  with  sharpened  stones,  loud 
cries,  and  pieces  of  bottle-glass  which  have  been  lefc  by  previous 
excursionists  to  the  island,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  the  foumart  is  skinned,  his  flesh  laid  aside  for  eating,  and 
his  fat  carefully  preserved  for  melting  down  into  oil  for  lamps 
made  out  of  his  own  skull. 
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^  ^'  The  m  jriad  a8es  to  which  these  people  put  this  single  animal 
are  almost  inconceivable.  It  is  to  the  islanders  of  St.  Kilda  what 
the  buffalo  is  to  the  North  American  Indian^  the  reindeer  to  the 
Esquimaux.  With  its  skins  they  wall  their  wigwams  and  make 
their  clothes — which,  in  form,  are  a  modification  of  the  Highland 
kilt.  Its  teeth  they  use  for  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other 
ornamental  purposes.  Its  flesh  is  their  sole  means  of  sub- 
sistence—" ' 

*  Can  it  be,  my  dear  sir,  that  they  eat  none  of  the  fish  which, 
as  you  have  stated  in  your  most  interesting  and  instructive 
description,  they  capture  in  such  numbers  as  bait  for  the  allure- 
ment of  the  voracious  foumart  ? '  asked  Mr.  Flegg. 

*  You  asked  the  Master  of  the  Horse  that  question,  I  think,' 
said  Robert,  referring  again  to  me,  *  and  he  said  **  no  fish."  * 

*  "  No  fish,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Horse,'  I  replied. 

* "  With  regard  to  the  social  habits  of  the  islanders," '  Robert 
Burscough  resumed,  *  "  we  were  unable,  I  regret  to  say,  to  learn 
any  details.  So  far  as  we  could  gather,  however,  cannibalism  is 
almost  unknown  among  them,  except  under  stress  of  the  greatest 
pressure  ;  and  even  in  those  circumstances  it  is  only  the  very  old 
or  the  very  young — those,  in  fact,  who  are  unfit  for  work,  that  is, 
for  foumart  hunting — who  fall  victims.  Other  details,  many  of 
them,  doubtless,  of  absorbing  interest,  we  were  unable  to  gather, 
owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  conversing  with  a  savage  people, 
ignorant  of  every  language  but  their  own " ' 

'  Pardon  my  once  more  interrupting  you,  my  dear  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Flegg,  *  but  I  had  understood  that  our  friend  here  had  con- 
verjed  at  no  inconsiderable  length  with  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
who  indeed  proved,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating,  a  most 
interesting  companion ! ' 

*  Gestures,  Mr.  Flegg — purely  by  gestures,'  I  explained. 
*Must  have  been  a  blamed  interesting  companion,'  Colonel 

Burscough  observed. 

*  I  have  frequently  read  and  heard  it  stated,  my  dear  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Flegg,  addressing  Colonel  Burscough,  *that  amongst  savage 
peoples  the  faculty  of  conversing  by  means  of  gestures  has  reached 
a  degree  of  development  quite  inconceivable  to  us  who  have  had 
few  occasions  for  the  interchange  of  our  ideas  through  such  a 
medium.' 

*  You're  quite  right,  Mr.  Flegg,'  I  said.  *  It's  simply  incon- 
ceivable.' 

*  "  When  we  turn," '  fiobert  resumed,  * "  to  the  geological  aspect 
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of  St.  Kilda,  we  find  everywhere  a  uniform  character  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone  and  basaltic  trap.     Igneous  formations  of  every 
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kind — 

*  Oh !  hang  it  all,  boy,'  broke  in  the  Colonel  impatiently,  *  skip 
all  that,  for  goodness'  sake.    Cro  on  to  the  next  heading.' 

*  Very  well,  uncle,*  Robert  answered  submissively ;  and,  after 
turning  to  a  new  page  and  hunting  about  it  for  a  little  while, 
went  on : — * "  The  flora  of  this  interesting  but  most  bleak-looking 
island  is  of  the  most  meagre  description.  Tufts  of  stunted,  wind- 
swept grass " ' 

*  Oh !  hang  it  all,  my  dear  boy,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings,'  said  the  Colonel,  *  but,  upon  my  word,  we  don't  want  to 
hear  all  that.  Haven't  you  got  any  more  about  the  people  to 
tell  us  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  am  afraid,  do  you  know,  uncle,'  said  Robert  slowly, 
as  he  turned  over  the  pages,  ^  I  am  afraid  there's  nothing  more 
that  would  interest  you  very  much.  You  see,'  he  said,  as  he  laid 
the  manuscript  reverently  on  the  table,  *  it's  very  hard  to  learn 
much  about  the  people  of  a  new  country  when  you  can't  speak 
their  language.  I  think  I've  given  you  all  the  information  we 
managed  to  pick  up.' 

*May  I  express  to  you  my  thanks,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Flegg, 
courteously,  *  for  the  very  interesting  information  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  collate  for  us.  Will  you  permit  me  the 
great  privilege  of  re-perusing  your  manuscript  at  my  leisure  ?  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  contain  much  of  interest  to  myself,  as  a 
man  of  science,  in  that  portion  which  you  have  left  unread ;  for 
from  that  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us  I  have 
derived  not  only  much  entertainment,  but  much  information 
which  to  me  was  new.' 

*  It  would  be  new  to  most  people,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Flegg,'  I  said. 
*  There  are  few  who  have  had  the  privilege  to  visit  St.  Kilda. 
Robert  and  I  may  reckon  ourselves  uncommonly  fortunate.' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you  may,'  said  Mr.  Flegg,  as  he  took  up 
his  candlestick  and  prepared  to  carry  off  Robert's  manuscript  with 
him  to  bed. 

*  Do  you  think  of  publishing  it,  Robert  ? '  Colonel  Burscough 
asked,  as  we  proceeded  to  follow  Mr.  Flegg's  example. 

*Well,  I  had  not  thought  of  it,'  he  answered.  *You  see, 
I  do  not  quite  know  what  sort  of  periodical  would  care  to  put 
It  in.' 

*  You  might  try  KnowUdgty  I  suggested. 
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*  Yes,  I  think  you'd  better,'  said  ColoDel  Borscongh,  drilj. 
*  Or,  i>erliap8,  you'd  better  first  try  Truths 

^  Uncle  twigs  it's  all  gammon,'  Robert  whispered  to  me  as  we 
went  upstairs,  *  but  we  boshed  old  Flegg  to  rights.' 

The  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  Robert  noticed  a  fresh 
book  on  the  sitting-room  table.  It  was  <  Mannder's  Treasoi^  of 
Natural  History.'  One  of  the  leaves  was  dog's-eared  down,  and 
it  opened  readily  at  that  place.  Running  his  e^'e  idly  dom 
the  page,  Robert's  attention  was  caught  by  the  following 
heading : — 

*  P^ulmar  {Procellaria  glacialis).  A  palmiped  bird,  belonging 
to  the  Petrel  family.' 

He  read  the  article  through,  and  then  he  called  me  from  the 
breakfast-room. 

<  Look  here,'  he  said,  taking  me  to  the  table  where  the  book 
lay  open,  and  pointing  to  the  article  under  heading  *  Fulmar.' 

The  concluding  sentences  ran  thus : — '  Pennant,  speaking  of 
those '  (that  is,  those  fulmars)  *  which  inhabit  the  Isle  of  St. 
Kilda,  says:  <^No  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the  islanders  as  this: 
the  fulmar  supplies  them  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their 
beds,  a  delicacy  for  their  tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a 
medicine  for  their  distempers."  The  female  is  said  to  lay  one 
white  and  very  brittle  egg^  which  she  hatches  about  the  middle 
of  June.' 

There  was  a  very  curious  pause  as  we  looked  at  each  other 
after  reading  the  article. 

*  Blame  me,'  observed  Robert,  *  if  it  wasn't  a  bird !  We'd  got 
the  name  pretty  right,  too,  all  but  a  letter  or  two ;  but  how  the 
dickens  were  we  going  to  know  it  was  a  bird  ? ' 

I  was  silent. 

^  It  seems  to  me,'  he  went  on  plaintively,  *  a  kind  of  breach  of 
confidence  of  the  fulmar,  it's  being  a  bird.' 

<  They  say  its  egg's  brittle,'  I  said  vaguely,  not  seeking  \j(i 
excuse  it,  but  because  no  other  remark  occurred  to  me* 

Robert  took  no  notice  of  the  observation,  but  turned  back  io 
the  flyleaf  of  the  book,  where  he  found  the  name  of  Mr.  Flegg. 
He  pointed  to  the  name  with  his  forefinger,  and  then  he  said : 
<  Did  you  ever  read  a  poem  of  Bret  Harte's — "  The  Heathen 
Chinee  "  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have.  Why  ? '  I  said,  thinking  the  question  rather 
irrelevant. 
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*Why,  it  strikes  me  that  Bret  Harte  studied  Ah  Sin  from 
Mr.  Flegg ; '  and  he  shut  up  the  book  with  a  bang,  and  we  went, 
with  much  impaired  appetites,  to  breakfast. 

The  next  day  the  book  was  gone.  Mr.  Flegg  had  probably 
taken  it  to  his  bedroom.  Nor  did  he  ever  again  allude  to  the 
island  of  St.  Kilda  and  to  that  creation  of  a  splendid  fancy,  the 
foumart,  save  to  thank  Kobert,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  when  he 
returned  the  manuscript. 

Horace  HuTCHmsox, 
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THERE  is  no  novelist,  after  all,  like  M.  Xavier  de  Mont^pin. 
In  France  he  addresses,  in  the  Petit  JoumaZ,  the  largest  of 
all  audiences,  though,  when  published  in  books,  his  works  are  not 
so  popular  as  those  of  subtler  authors.  For  this  excellent  and 
admirable  writer  is  not  subtle,  nor  reflective,  nor  analytic,  nor 
theological.  He  knows  exactly  what  his  public  wants,  and  it 
would  be  curious  and  interesting  to  compare  its  tastes  with  those 
of  the  large  English  public  which  takes  its  novels  in  newspapo^ 
In  a  recent  article  on  newspaper  novels,  Mr.  Westall  describes  the 
most  popular  of  English  romancers,  Mr.  David  Pae.  A  Btory  of 
his,  about  a  mill-girl,  was  published  with  applause  in  a  Glasgow 
journal,  whose  subscribers  demanded  that  it  should  be  repeated  in 
its  columns  again  and  again.  There  could  not  be  a  more  perfect 
and  gratifying  success.  The  young  heroine  of  Mr.  Pae's  imagina- 
tions was  ^  kept  out  of  her  own '  by  villains,  who  possessed  sump- 
tuous subterranean  palaces  and  torture-chambers  in  her  ^own 
romantic  town,'  Glasgow.  Now,  this  appears  to  be  one  essential 
feature  in  a  really  popular  tale,  namely,  that  there  should  be  an 
ingSnue  as  pure  as  poor,  who  is  debarred  by  conspiracies  from  the 
enjoyment  of  a  prodigious  fortune.  M.  Xavier  de  Montepin 
usually  provides  this  central  and  overmastering  interest  for  the 
readers  of  the  Petit  Journal.  He  adds  the  latest  things  in 
scientific  murder,  and  the  only  fault  one  has  to  find  with  him  is 
that  his  murderers  are  a  little  too  indelicate  in  their  slaugh- 
ter. Thackeray  well  observes  that,  in  the  Waverley  novels,  a  vast 
deal  of  killing  is  done  without  causing  any  pain  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive reader,  M.  Xavier  is  not  so  gently  successful  in  Le  Testa^ 
ment  Rouge^  otherwise  a  delightful  and  instructive  romance. 


M.  de  Montepin  is  always  on  the  side  of  Virtue ;  no  mortals 
were  ever  so  passionately  pure  as  his  young  lass  and  lover.    Nor 
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did  any  ever  fall  in  love  with  such  vigour  and  earnestness  at  first 
sight,  except  Medea  when  she  saw  Jason,  in  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
By  the  way,  though  it  is  a  digression,  what  an  extraordinary  and 
original  writer  Apollonius  was  in  his  love-scenes.  He  appears  to 
have  invented  the  love  story,  and  written  at  once  the  best  and 
most  passionate  that  ever  has  been  furnished  to  the  circulating 
libraries.  His  Greek  is  not  easy,  for,  living  in  a  late  and  literary 
age,  he  imitates  Homer,  and  adds  many  odd  affectations  of  a 
fashionable  style.  But  when  he  comes  to  his  great  love-scene  he 
leaves  his  imitator,  Virgil,  far  behind  him,  and  is  not  even  excelled 
by  Shakspeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Yet  Apollonius  was 
probably  the  inventor  of  this  chapter  in  romance.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Homer,  of  course,  and  the  love  of  Phaedra,  in  the  Uip^ 
polyiusj  is  far  from  being  ^  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid.'  Apol- 
lonius has  been  little  read  in  England,  but  this  excursion  has  been 
made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  the  new  prose 
translation,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Coleridge,  of  Oriel,  published  by  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Sons.  Here  is  an  extraordinary  advance  in  style  and 
readableness  on  the  old  *  cribs '  to  poetry  in  Bohn's  Library  of 
Classical  Authors.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  Apollonius  to  skip, 
but  the  third  book,  with  the  falling  in  love  of  the  passionate 
daughter  of  uEetes,  will  be  skipped  by  nobody  who  begins  it,  and 
may  with  profit  be  studied  by  either  novelists  or  novel-readers. 


It  is  a  long  way  from  the  banks  of  Phasis  to  the  banks  of 
Mame,  but  human  nature  was  the  same  on  both.  The  milliner 
who  weeps  over  the  lives  of  Paul  and  Martha  in  Le  Testament 
Rouge,  is  at  one  with  the  lady  of  Alexandria  or  Sjrracuse  who 
cried  over  the  first  edition  of  Apollonius  Bhodius.  However,  in 
other  respects,  setting  young  love  aside,  M.  Xavier  de  Montepin 
is  modem,  is  of  to«day.  What  a  noble  plot,  to  be  sure,  he  has 
invented,  a  plot  that  might  last  him  through  far  more  than  his 
stint  of  six  poor  volumes.  And,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  for 
virtue,  what  an  extraordinary  crime  does  he  make  his  most  vir- 
tuous character  commit ! 

*     « 
• 

You  are  to  know  that  the  Comte  de  Thonnerieux  was  a 
widowed  and  childless  nobleman,  of  vast  wealth  and  benevolence. 
His  wife  dead,  his  daughter  dead,  he  spends  his  great  fortune  in 
the  interests  of  the  race.  But  his  method  of  bequeathing  it  is 
not  only  odd^  but  wrong,  though  the  full  horror  of  the  deed  has 
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not  struck  the  author.  The  Count  makes  a  will,  dividing  his  for- 
tune into  his  known  and  his  hidden  assets.  The  acknowledged 
wealth  he  leaves  to  hospitals,  night  refuges,  to  make  public  parks, 
and  so  on.  But  the  unknown  wealth  he  has  hidden  beneath  the 
seventeenth  flagstone  in  the  pavement  of  a  certain  chapel.  It  is 
about  200,000^.,  and  is  to  be  given  to  the  six  children  who 
were  born  in  his  quarter  of  Paris  on  the  same  day  as  his  daughter. 
Each  child  gets  a  large  gold  medal,  inscribed  with  three  words, 
and  the  medals,  when  all  brought  together,  declare  the  secret  of 
the  hiding-place.  They  are  to  be  presented  on  the  Count's  death, 
or  when  the  legatees  come  of  age.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
Count  leaves  another  indication  of  his  secret,  and  here  comes 
in  his  crime.  He  goes  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  asks  for 
the  first  edition  of  a  rare  political  tract,  Ze  Testament  Mau^ 
(Amsterdam,  1674).  He  underlines,  in  red  ink,  letters  and  words 
on  pp.  22-24,  which  reveal  his  secret,  and  he  goes  away,  stained 
with  the  inexcusable  misdeed  of  marking  and  spoiling  a  work  in  a 
national  library !  Then  he  makes  his  will,  directing  his  lawyer  to 
go  to  the  '  Bib.  Nat.,'  read  the  underlined  words  in  Le  Testament 
liougey  and  unbury  the  specie.     Then  he  dies — unconfessed ! 

Two  villains  {chenapans  de  la  p ire  espece)  steal  the  will,  and 
of  course  hurry  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  They  ask  for  Le 
Testament  Rouge ;  it  is  brought ;  but  there  are  no  words  under- 
lined in  red !  The  copy  is  of  the  wrong  edition.  They  ask  for 
the  true  edition.  It  is  not  to  be  found.  It  has  been  stolen  from 
the  library,  with  other  rare  and  valuable  books.  The  police  are 
on  the  track,  and  finally  discover  the  thieves,  who  succeed  by 
using  sham  tickets,  like  those  which  readers  get  in  the  British 
Museum — but  in  our  JNluseum,  I  think,  the  arrangements  would 
not  permit  the  trick  to  be  played  more  than  once.  However,  Le 
Testament  Rouge  is  gone,  the  villains  find  the  bookseller  in  whose 
hands  it  is,  take  him  into  the  country,  and  murder  him  in,  I  fear 
it  must  be  said,  circumstances  of  anything  but  good  taste.  Next 
day  they  visit  his  shop;  it  is  occupied  by  the  police,  and  the 
Testament  is  lost  to  them  again.  Any  other  villains  would  have 
waited  till  it  is  returned  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  but  this 
pair  of  scoundrels  prefer  to  kill  all  the  owners  of  the  medals,  rich 
and  poor,  man  and  woman,  and  discover  the  secret  by  comparing 
the  inscriptions.  Does  this  not  a  little  lack  probability  ?  In  any 
cp^se,  the  hunt  for  the  medals  is  spre  to  be  exciting.     Bat  the 
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philogophic  interest  lies  in  seeing  what  kind  of  novel  really  pleases 
the  widest  public,  the  public  of  French  newspapers.  Clearly  what 
they  wish  for  is  the  triumph  of  immaculate  virtue  over  the  machi- 
nations of  crime,  in  the  search  for  enormous  amounts  of  ready 
money.  But  the  bibliophile,  too,  is  interested  in  this  fiction,  and 
one  only  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  so  destitute  of  true  delicacy  as 
to  employ  the  dodge  for  robbing  the  public  libraries. 

•     « 

A  good  deal  of  poetry  has  lately  accumulated  in  the  stores  of 
this  barque,  and  may  now,  perhaps,  be  unladen. 

The  following  piece  is  acceptable  for  love  of  its  always 
delightful  topic,  that  great  Dickens'  Gallery,  hung  with  the 
portraits  of  old  and  valued  friends. 

THE  'DICKENS'*  GALLERY. 

Within  the  town  of  Weissnichtwo 

This  famous  building  stands^ 
And  there  the  picture-lovers  go 

From  all  adjacent  lands ; 
And  once  I  also  chanced  to  stray. 

Among  the  rest,  to  see 
This  Exhibition  of  the  day, 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

And  first  the  face  of  little  Nell 

Smiled  on  me  from  tlie  wall, 
And  many  a  maiden-form  as  well 

Around  the  spacious  hall. 
There  little  Dorrit's  weary  face 

Recalled  the  Marshalsea; 
And  child-wife  Dora  filled  with  grace 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

Sweet  Dolly  Varden  stood  beside 

The  Pecksniff"  sisters  twain. 
And  little  Dot  and  Florence  vied 

With  Kate  and  Madelaine  : 
And  Sairey  Gamp  the  next  I  found 

With  Betsy  Prig  at  tea. 
And  spreading  scandal  all  around 

The  Dickens'  Gallery, 
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And  opposite  a  motley  crew, 

Smike,  Toots,  and  Marley's  ghost, 
Micawber,  Squeers,  and  Pickwick  too, 

And  others,  quite  a  host. 
And  Captain  Cuttle,  walking  out. 

With  thoughtful  face,  we  see, 
Epgaged  in  '  making  notes '  about 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

And  fraternising  in  a  row 

Sit  Weg  and  Carrier  John, 
And  Scrooge,  and  Trotty  Veck,  and  Jo, 

No  longer  *  moving  on  ' : 
And  Barkid,  *  willin',  waitin"  still 

Upon  the  wall,  we  see, 
.  And  many  more  whose  portraits  fill 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

And  last,  within  a  tarnished  frame, 

A  face  well-known  to  me, 
And,  written  underneath  the  name, 

*  I  spells  it  with  a  we.' 
Then  homeward  wended  I  my  way. 

Across  the  Northern  Sea, 
In  hope  to  find,  some  other  day, 

The  Dickens'  Gallery. 

M.   J.   FARRAH. 

Here  is  a  fresh  example  of  a  real  English  folk  tale,  of  which 
we  have  so  few. 

'COAT  a  clay: 

Once  on  a  time,  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  there  lived  a  wise 
woman.  Some  said  she  was  a  witch,  but  they  said  it  in  a  whisper, 
lest  she  should  overhear  and  do  them  a  mischief,  and  truly  it  was 
not  a  thing  one  could  be  sure  of,  for  she  was  never  known  to  hurt 
any  one,  which,  if  she  were  a  witch,  she  would  have  been  sure  to 
do.  But  she  could  tell  you  what  your  sickness  was,  and  how  to 
cure  it  with  herbs,  and  she  could  mix  rare  possets  that  would 
drive  the  pain  out  of  you  in  a  twinkling ;  and  she  could  advise 
you  what  to  do  if  your  cows  were  ill,  or  if  you'd  got  into  trouble, 
and  tell  the  maids  whether  their  sweethearts  were  likely  to  be 
faithful. 

But  she  was  ill-pleased  if  folks  questioned  her  too  much  or 
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too  long,  and'  she  sore  misliked  fools.  A  many  came  to  her 
asking  foolish  things,  as  was  their  nature,  and  to  them  she  never 
gave  counsel,  at  least  of  a  kind  that  could  aid  them  much. 

Well,  one  day,  as  she  sat  at  her  door  paring  potatoes,  over  the 
stile  and  up  the  path  came  a  tall  lad  with  a  long  nose  and  goggle 
eyes  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

*  That's  a  fool,  if  ever  was  one,  and  a  fool's  luck  in  his  face,* 
Baid  the  wise  woman  to  herself  with  a  nod  of  her  head,  and  threw 
a  potato  skin  over  her  left  shoulder  to  keep  off  ill-chance. 

*  Good  day,  missis,'  said  the  fool.     *  I  be  come  to  see  thee.' 

*  So  tha'  be,'  said  the  wise  woman ;  *  I  see  that.  How's  all  in 
thy  folk  th' year?' 

*  Oh,  fairly,'  answered  he.     *  But  they  say  I  be  a  fool.' 

*  Ay,  so  tha'  be,'  nodded  she,  and  threw  away  a  bad  potato.  *  I 
see  that  too.     But  what  wouldst  o'  me  ?     I  keep  no  brains  for  sale.' 

*  Well,  see  now.  Mother  says  I'll  ne'er  be  wiser  all  my  bom 
days  ;  but  folk  tell  as  thou  canst  do  everything.  Can't  thee  learn 
me  a  bit,  so  they'll  think  me  a  clever  fellow  at  home? ' 

•Hout-tout!'  said  the  wise  woman;  Hhou'rt  a  bigger  fool 
than  I  thought.  Nay,  I  can't  learn  thee  nought,  lad ;  but  I  can 
tell  thee  summat.  Thou'lt  be  a  fool  all  thy  days  till  thou  get'st 
a  coat  o'  clay ;  and  then  thou'lt  know  more'n  me.' 

*  Hi,  missis ;  what  sort  of  a  coat's  that  ?'  said  he. 

*  That's  none  o'  my  business,'  answered  she.  *  Thou'st  got  to 
find  out  that.' 

And  she  took  up  her  potatoes  and  went  into  her  house. 
The  fool  took  off  his  cap  and  scratched  his  head. 

*  It's  a  queer  kind  of  a  coat  to  look  for,  sure-Zy,'  said  he.  *  I 
never  heard  on  a  coat  o'  clay.     But  then  I  be  a  fool,  that's  true.' 

So  he  walked  on  till  he  came  to  the  drain  near  by,  with  just 
a  pickle  of  watter  and  a  foot  of  mud  in  it. 

*  Here's  muck,'  said  the  fool  much  pleased,  and  he  got  in  and 
rolled  in  it  and  came  out  splutteriug.  *  Hi  yi,'  said  he — for  he 
had  his  mouth  full — 'I've  got  a  coat  o'  clay  now  to  be  sure.  I'll 
go  home  and  tell  my  mother  I'm  a  wise  man  and  not  a  fool  any 
longer.'    Aud  he  went  on  home. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  cottage  with  a  ramping  lass  at  the  door. 

*  Morning,  fool,'  said  she,  '  hast  been  ducked  in  the  horse- 
pond?' 

*Fool  yourself,'  said  he,  *the  wise  woman  says  I'll  know 
more'n  she  when  I  get  a  coat  0'  clay,  and  here  it  is.  Shall  I  marry 
theCj  lass  ? ' 
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^  Ay,'  said  she,  for  she  thought  she'd  like  a  fool  for  a  husband, 
*  when  shall  it  be  ? ' 

*  I'll  come  and  fetch  thee  when  I'v^e  told  my  mother,*  said  the 
fool,  and  he  gave  her  his  lucky  penny  and  went  on. 

When  he  got  home  his  mother  was  on  the  doorstep. 

*  Mother,  I've  got  a  coat  o'  clay,'  said  he. 

*  Coat  o'  muck,'  said  she,  *  an'  what  o'  that  ? ' 

*  Wise  woman  said  I'd  know*  more'n  she  when  I  got  a  coat  o* 
clay,'  said  he,  *  so  I  down  in  the  drain  an'  got  one,  an'  I'm  not  a 
fool  any  longer.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  his  mother,  '  now  thou  canst  get  a  wife.' 

*  Ay,'  said  he,  *  I'm  going  to  marry  so-an'-so.' 

'  What ! '  said  his  mother,  *  that  lass  ?  No,  an'  that  thoult 
not.  She's  nought  but  a  brat,  wi'  ne'er  a  cow  or  a  oabbage  o'  her 
own,  an'  bears  a  bad  name  into  the  bargain.' 

'  But  I  gave  her  my  luck-penny,'  said  the  fool. 

*  Then  thou'rt  a  bigger  fool  than  ever,  for  all  thy  coat  o'  clay ! ' 
said  his  mother,  and  banged  the  door  in  his  face. 

^  Dang  it ! '  said  the  fool,  and  scratched  his  head,  ^  that's  not  the 
right  sort  o'  clay  sm-e-Z?^.' 

So  back  he  went  to  the  high  road  and  sat  down  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  close  by,  looking  at  the  water  which  was  cool  and 
clear. 

By-and-by  he  fell  asleep,  and  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
about — plump — he  rolled  oflF  into  the  river  with  a  splash,  and 
scrambled  out,  dripping  like  a  drowned  rat. 

*  Dear,  dear,'  said  he,  *  I'd  better  go  and  get  dry  in  the  sun.' 
So  up  he  went  to  the  high  road,  and  lay  down  in  the  dust,  rolling 
about  so  that  the  sun  should  get  at  him  all  over. 

Presently,  when  he  sat  up  and  looked  down  at  himself,  he 
found  that  the  dust  had  caked  into  a  sort  of  skin  over  his  wet 
clothes  till,  you  could  not  see  an  inch  of  them  they  were  so  well 
covered.  *  Hi,  yi ! '  said  he,  ^  here's  a  coat  o'  clay  ready  made,  an' 
a  fine  one.  See  now,  I'm  a  clever  fellow  this  time  sure-Zy,  for 
I've  found  what  I  wanted  wi'out  lookin'  for  it !  Wow,  but  it's  a 
fine  feeling  to  be  so  smart ! ' 

And  he  sat  and  scratched  his  head,  and  thought  about  his  own 
cleverness. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  round  the  comer  came  the  squire  on 
horseback,  full  gallop,  as  if  the  bogles  after  him ;  but  the  fool 
had  to  jump,  even  though  the  squire  pulled  his  horse  baqk  on  biji 
haunches. 
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*  What  the  dickins/  said  the  squire,  ^  do  you  mean  by  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  like  that  ? ' 

*  Well,  measter,'  said  the  fool,  *  I  fell  into  the  water  and  got 
wet,  so  I  lay  down  in  the  road  to  get  dry ;  an'  I  lay  down  a  fool 
an'  got  np  a  wise  man.' 

*  How's  that?  '  said  the  squire? 

So  the  fool  told  him  about  the  wise  woman  and  the  coat  0'  clay. 

*  Ha,  ha ! '  laughed  the  squire,  *  whoever  heard  of  a  wise  man 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  high  road  to  be  ridden  over.  Lad,  take 
my  word  for  it,  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  ever  ' —  and  he  rode  on 
laughing. 

*  Dang  it ! '  said  the  fool  as  he  scratched  his  head.     *  I've  not 
got  the  right  sort  of  coat  yet,  then.'  And  he  choked  and  spluttered . 
in  the  dust  that  the  squire's  horse  had  raised. 

So  on  he  went  in  a  melancholy  mood  till  he  came  to  an  ion, 
and  the  landlord  standing  at  his  door  smoking. 

*  Well,  fool,'  said  he,  *  thou'rt  fine  an'  mucky.' 

*  Ay,'  said  the  fool,  *  I  be  mucky  outside  an'  dusty  in,  but  it's 
not  the  right  thing  yet.' 

And  he  told  the  landlord  all  about  the  wise  woman  and  the 
coat  o'  clay. 

*  Hout-tout ! '  said  the  landlord  with  a  wink.  *  I  know  what's 
wrong.  Thou'st  got  a  skin  o'  muck  outside  an'  all  dry  dust  inside. 
Thou  must  moisten  it,  lad,  wi'  a  good  drink,  an'  then  thou'It  ha'  a 
real  all-over  coat  o'  clay.' 

*  Hi,'  said  the  fool,  *  that's  a  good  word.' 

So  down  he  sat  and  began  to  drink.  But  it  was  wonderful 
how  much  liquor  it  took  to  moisten  so  much  dust,  and  each  time 
he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  he  found  he  was  still  dry.  At 
last  he  began  to  feel  very  merry  and  pleased  with  himself. 

*  Hi,  yi ! '  said  he.  *  I've  got  a  real  coat  o'  clay  now  outside 
and  in — what  a  difference  it  do  make  to  be  sure.  I  feel  another 
man  now — so  smart ! ' 

And  he  told  the  landlord  he  was  certainly  a  wise  man  now, 
though  he  couldn't  speak  over»distinctly  after  drinking  so  much. 
So  up  he  got,  and  thought  he  would  go  home  and  tell  his  mother 
she  hadn't  a  fool  for  a  son  any  more. 

But  just  as  he  was  trying  to  get  through  the  inn  door,  which 
would  scarcely  keep  still  long  enough  for  him  to  find  it,  up  came 
the  landlord  and  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

*  See  here,  master,'  said  he,  *  thou  hasn't  paid  thy  score 

Where's  my  money  ? ' 
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*  Haven*t  any ! '  said  the  fool^  and  pulled  out  his  pockets  to 
show  they  were  empty. 

*  What ! '  said  the  landlord,  and  swore ;  *  thou'st  drank  aU  my 
liquor  and  ba'nt  got  nought  to  pay  for  it  wi' !  * 

^  Hi ! '  said  the  fool.  ^  You  told  me  to  drink  so  as  to  get  a 
coat  o'  clay ;  but  as  I'm  a  wise  man  now  I  don't  mind  helping 
thee  along  in  the  world  a  bit,  for  though  I'm  a  smart  fellow  I*m 
not  too  proud  to  my  friends.' 

<  Wise  man !  smart  fellow !  I '  said  the  landlord,  ^  an'  help  me 
along,  wilt  tha' !  Dang  it !  thou'rt  the  biggest  fool  I  iver  seed,  an' 
it's  I'll  help  thee  first — out  o'  this ! ' 

And  he  kicked  him  out  of  the  door  into  the  road,  and  swore  at 
.  him. 

*  Hum,'  said  the  fool  as  he  lay  in  the  dust.  *  I'm  not  so  wise 
as  I  thought.  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  the  wise  woman  and  tell 
her  there's  a  screw  loose  somewheres.* 

So  up  he  got  and  went  along  to  her  house,  and  fonnd  her 
sitting  at  the  door* 

'  So  thou'st  come  back,'  said  she,  with  a  nod.  *  What  dost 
want  wi'  me  now?' 

So  he  sat  down  and  told  her  how  he'd  tried  to  get  a  coat  </ 
clay,  but  he  wasn't  any  wiser  for  all  of  it. 

*  No,'  said  the  wise  woman,  *  thou'rt  a  bigger  fool  than  ever, 
my  lad.' 

*  So  they  all  say,'  sighed  the  fool ;  *  but  where  can  I  get  tbc 
right  sort  of  coat  o'  clay,  then,  missis?' 

*  When  thou'st  done  wi'  this  world,  an'  thy  fo'ak  put  thee  in 
the  ground,'  said  the  wise  woman.  *  That's  the  only  coat  o'  clay 
as'll  make  such  as  thee  wise,  lad.  Born  a  fool,  die  a  fool,  an'  be  a 
fool  thy  life  long,  an'  that's  the  truth ! ' 

And  she  went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 
^  Dang  it!'  said  the  fool.     *t  must  tell  ray  mother  she  was 
right  after  all,  an'  that  shell  niver  ha'  a  wise  man  for  a  son ! ' 
And  he  went  oflF  home.  M.  c.  b. 
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THE    NIGnTINGALE'S    CHILDREN. 

Hark,  a  voice  that  cries  and  calls, 
As  the  summer  twilight  falls ; 
Deep  with  longing,  keen  with  pain, 
Sobbing  through  the  summer  rain. 

*  Wake,  wake,  wake ! 

Ere  my  heavy  heart  doth  break  ! ' 
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'Tis  the  bird  of  silver  tongue 
Singing  summer  leaves  among, 
Calling  on  her  children  dead 
With  the  wet  leaves  overhead  : 
In  the  living,  leafy  wood, 
Calling  on  her  silent  brood, 
Ever  still  and  lifeless  born 
To  the  nightingale  forlorn. 

*  Wake,  wake,  wake ! 

Waken  ere  my  heart  doth  break ! ' 

Nightingale  of  golden  throat ! 
Sobbing  forth  thy  silver  note  ; 
Were  it  ours,  thy  charmed  skill, 
Might  we  raise  our  dead  at  will. 
Is  there  ought  we  would  not  give  ? 
Would  we  leave,  so  they  might  live, 
Aught  unventured,  aught  ungaid. 
Could  they  wake,  the  dreams  born  dead  ? 

GRAHAM   R.   TOMSON, 

It  is  an  antique  superstition  that  the  nightingale's  children 
are  born  dead,  and  she  sings  them  alive. 

A.  Lang. 
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HORNY  HAND  and  BUSY  BRAIN. 


:iiln..  .^ 

How  now  homy  hand, 

i 

i^      1  raff  M 

Toiline  in  the  crowd. 
What  is  there  in  thee  or  thine 

Tliat  thou  scornest  me  and  mine  ? 
Looking  down  so  proud  I 
Thou'rt  the  bee!  and  I'm  the  drone! 

^MS 

NOT  so-horny  hand! 
Many  a  noble  heart, 
Many  a  REGAL  HEAD, 

ra^.'lj 

Labours  for  our  native  land 

Harder  than  the  homiest  hand 

lOSl^^Mg 

For  its  daily  bread. 

C.  Maceav. 
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Virginie. 

a  tale  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
By  Val  Phinsep,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acidemy. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  ABB£   LEROUX. 

11UERE  was  but  one  person  who  did  not  present  himself  during 
.  the  first  days  of  Virgin ie's  sojourn  at  the  Chateau,  and  that 
was  the  cur6  of  the  village  of  La  Beauce.  Virginie  noticed  his 
absence  and  inquired  the  cause. 

Her  husband  laughed. 

*  The  Abbe  prides  himself  on  being  unlike  anyone  else.  He 
has  known  me  many  years,  and  probably  is  sulking  in  his  tent$i. 
Better  to  leave  him  alone.     He  will  come  round  more  quickly  so.' 

The  Abbe  Leroux  was,  indeed,  a  curious  specimen  of  a  country 
priest.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  filled  the  oflSce  of  our6  to 
this  small  village;  for  twenty-five  years  he  had  never  left  his 
cure.  There  was  no  one  in  his  parish  who  had  not  learnt  to  love 
him-  If  there  was  a  dispute  it  was  straightway  carried  to  the 
Abbe,  whose  judgment  was  final.  Evildoers  slunk  from  his  path. 
He  was  followed  by  crowds  of  children,  who  knew  full  well  that 
from  the  long  pockets  of  his  eoiitane  the  good  cure  would  be 
sure  to  produce  some  sweets.  The  Abbe  was  eccentric,  and,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  prided  himself  on  his  eccentricity.  A 
VOL.  XV.  NO.  xc.  o  o 
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man  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  of  knowledge  and  talent,  the 
Abb6  might  have  hoped  for  preferment  in  a  church  where  talent 
leads  to  rank  and  comfort.  But  if,  in  the  ambition  of  his  early 
novitiate,  the  scarlet  hat  of  the  cardinal,  or  at  least  the  purple 
robes  of  a  monseigneur,  ever  entered  his  dreams,  the  Abbe  in 
after  life  put  all  idea  of  promotion  on  one  side  lightly. 

'  The  cotton  nightcap  of  a  peasant  is  easier  wearing  than  the 
crown  of  St.  Louis,'  he  was  wont  to  observe.  '  Ambition  is  but 
the  tearing  out  of  one's  heart-strings.  There  is  no  "  cure,"  be  it 
ever  so  small,  in  which  a  priest  may  not  find  occupation  for  a 
lifetime.  Besides,'  he  observed  to  his  friend,  *  I've  a  dislike  of 
silk ;  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  and,  being  a  self-indulgent  man, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  undertake  the  penance  of  wearing  the 
silk  stockings  of  a  bishop.'  So  it  happened  that  the  Abbe 
Lerouz  stayed  at  La  Beauce,  his  first  *  cure,'  refusing  all  further 
preferment,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  good  he  could  there 
bring  about. 

*  To  be  a  good  cure  of  a  country  parish,'  the  Abbe  observed, 
*  a  man  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  aU  the  pursuits  and  la- 
bours of  the  men  of  his  parish.'  So  it  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  Abbe  with  his  coat  off  working  in  the  fields  as  a 
common  labourer.  No  man  was  more  skilful  than  he  with  scythe 
or  reaping-hook.  As  his  parishioners  bent  to  their  work  mow- 
ing and  reaping,  till  their  backs  cracked  and  their  loins  ached,  it 
cheered  them  to  see  their  Abb6  working  amongst  them  without 
a  word  of  complaint.  Ever  ready  was  he  with  a  joke  or  pithy 
rejoinder,  ever  willing  to  complete  the  'pi^  of  those  who, 
from  sheer  inability,  could  continue  no  longer  at  their  work. 
Nor  did  he  spare  those  who  loitered  or  wasted  their  time.  In 
agricultural  matters  he  grew  to  be  an  authority  as  great  as  in 
spiritual.  Was  a  cow  or  a  horse  ill,  the  Abbe  was  consulted. 
None  knew  better  the  proper  time  to  cut  the  com  or  sow  the 
early  crops.  Till  at  last,  seeing  himself  an  oracle  to  these  good 
people,  he  began  to  fancy  himself  and  his  advice  necessary  to 
them.  Even  Poirier,  the  holder  of  the  largest  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  a  man  fond  of  having  his  own  way,  was 
forced,  by  the  superiority  of  the  Abbe's  position  and  talent,  to 
bow  before  his  opinion.  When  even  Poirier  yielded,  might  not 
a  man  of  the  most  modest  temperament  think  there  was  some- 
thing in  him  above  the  common  level  ? 

For  La  Beauce  himself  he  had  a  sincere  firiendship  and 
respect,  notwithstanding  the  Comte's  liberal  ideas,  for  which, 
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indeed,  in  his  heart  the  Abbe  had  a  great  sympathy.  He  heard 
of  his  friend's  marriage  with  amazement,  and,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  was  piqned  to  think  that  so  mighty  a  change  in  his 
friend's  life  had  been  brought  about  without  his  assistance.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  all  was  right.  He  feared  the  Comte 
had  been  entrapped  by  some  heartless  siren  of  Versailles,  and 
resented  the  idea  that  all  the  plans  for  good  that  he  had  formed, 
and  through  the  assistance  of  his  wealthy  friend  mostly  realised, 
might  now  be  upset  through  the  influence  of  the  new  comer.  In 
truth,  if  there  was  one  weakness  which  the  Abbe  cherished  more 
than  another,  it  was  a  horror  of  the  sex,  not  as  he  met  it, 
arrayed  in  cap  and  apron,  respectful  and  attentive  to  authority, 
but  clad  in  silks  and  satins,  and  filled  with  philosophy  and  small 
talk,  as  were  the  ladies  of  the  Parisian  salons. 

*  Monsieur  le  Cur6,'  asked  one  of  his  parishioners,  *  have  you 
seen  our  new  Comtesse  ?    Ah,  what  a  beauty ! ' 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  her,'  answered  the  Ciu*^,  turning 
away. 

*  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure ! '  cried  the  matron  of  many  children 
we  have  just  mentioned,  ^  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  an  angel.' 

*  Silence ! '  snarled  the  Abbe ;  *  talk  not  so  lightly  of  those  who 
are  above :  it  is  sufficient  for  a  Comtesse  to  smile,  and  all  would 
canonise  her.' 

Nor  was  the  Abb^  more  pleased   to  find  that  on   the  first 

Sunday  after  Virginie's  arrival  his  little  church  was  crowded  as 

though  it  were  a  high  festival  of  the  Church.    Many  were  there 

who  never  came  except  at  Christmas  or  Easter.     Even  Poirier, 

who,  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  the  Abbe's  exhortations,  thought  an 

ordinary  mass  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  so   well-to-do — even 

Poirier,   in  his  best  blue  coat,   already  too  tight  for  him,  was 

early  in  his  place.     The  Abb^  groaned  in  spirit.     He  knew  it  was 

a  curiosity,  more  powerful  than  his  weightiest  exhortations,  that 

had  brought  these  people.     He,  at  all  events,  would  not  look ; 

he  cared  not  to  see  this  fine  lady ;  and  so,  when  service  began, 

he  carefully  and  studiously  avoided  casting  his  eyes  towards  the 

chairs  reserved  for  the  people   of  the   Chateau.     But  as  the 

*  Credo '  was  sung  he  was  aware  of  a  voice,  rich  and  beautiful, 

that  seemed  to  give  a  swing  and  rhythm  to  the  Gregorian  chant, 

the   only  music   he   would  allow,  which  he,  in   spite  of  all  his 

teaching,  could  never  attain.     The  voice  swelled  and  filled  the 

little  church,  and  that  without  flourish  or  parade,  but  simply  and 

decorously.    Involuntarily,  the  ^  Credo '  being  finished,  and  the 
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voice  still,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  6dge  6f  liu 
book.  YirgiDie  was  kneeling  in  simple  devotion.  She  was  dad 
in  grey,  a  coloar  she  much  affected.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down. 
She  seemed  unconscious  of  the  effect  she  created. 

At  the  *  Gloria '  again  her  voice  rose  in  solemn  praise ;  other 
voices  seemed  hushed,  the  congregation  listening  rather  than 
offering  their  thanksgiving.  Abbe  Leroux  was  scandalised.  H^ 
beat  time  with  his  book  on  his  hand,  and  raised  his  own  voice  in 
protest  against  the  people.  The  Abbe  had  a  good  musical  voice, 
and  his  rage  was  increased  when  he  found  that  by  singing  he 
added  to  the  charm  of  Virginie^s  contralto,  his  notes  blending 
80  happily  with  hers  that  the  chant,  which  should  have  been 
swelled  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  congregation,  became  a  kind 
of  duet.  It  was  in  vain  he  beat  time  with  greater  energy,  he 
could  not  in  very  shame  stay  his  song  of  praise,  and  the  more 
energy  he  put  into  his  part,  the  more  beautiful  seemed  the  voice 
of  the  new  Comtesse;  nor  was  his  vexation  less  when  he  found 
himself  watched  by  his  old  friend  and  pupil  the  Comte,  in  whose 
observant  eyes  he  could  detect  a  look  of  latent  humour,  as  they 
observed  the  effect  produced  by  the  glorious  voice  of  his  wife. 
Yet  when  he  glanced  at  Virginie  he  could  see  no  triumph,  no 
desire  for  admiration  in  her  face.  She  was  rapt  in  the  simple 
music,  and  when  it  was  over  bent  her  head  as  humbly  for  his 
benediction  as  the  lowliest  village  maiden. 

The  good  Abbe  had  prepared  and  thought  out  a  sermon  on 
the  perils  of  wealth,  the  temptations  of  pride ;  a  sermon  appro- 
priate to  the  situation  in  which  his  audience  should  be  rebuked 
for  crowding  to  see  their  new  mistress,  when  they  ought  to  have 
come  naturally  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  their  God.  Many 
and  excellent  points  had  occurred  to  him.  He  felt  severe  and 
would  not  spare.  But  when  he  glanced  down  towards  the  cause 
of  his  anger,  and  saw  that  sweet  face  with  the  soft  velvety  eyes 
turned  upwards  towards  him,  his  soul  relented.  He  felt  it  would 
be  a  brutal  act  to  strike  a  defenceless  woman,  one  too  who,  for 
all  he  knew,  might  be  perfectly  innocent 'of  offence,  except  that 
f.he  was  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Her  then  he  spared,  but  his 
parishioners  itt  least  were  legitimate  objects  on  which  to  vent  his 
spleen.  Poirier's  blue  coat  was  an  offence  to  him,  and  when  he 
saw  his  fat  face,  with  its  staring  eyes,  turned  away  from  him  in 
the  direction  of  Virginie,  his  wrath  rose. 

*  Kender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Csesar*s  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  be  God*s,'  he  cried,  and,  enlarging  on  the  text, 
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he  preached  in  a  way  to  astonish  the  simple  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived  so  many  years.  Even  Poirier  was  drawn  from  his 
calf-like  admiration  of  the  new  Comtesse,  and  listened,  with 
mouth  open,  to  the  anathemas  denounced  on  those  who  sacrificed 
their  religion  to  curiosity,  and  forgot  their  God  in  their  foolish 
love  of  the  world. 

After  the  short  sermon  came  the  Litany  to  the  Virgin,  which 
was  sung.  Here  again  the  Abbe  heard  the  same  voice,  so  full, 
BO  rich,  and  yet  so  simple,  and  the  good  man,  who  had  really  a 
great  love  of  music,  was  so  touched  that  he  could  hardly  perform 
his  part  of  the  service. 

When  all  was  over  and  the  Abbe  retired  to  disrobe,  the  old 
thoughts  came  back.  No  !  he  would  not  yield.  The  woman  was 
probably  an  accomplished  coquette,  whose  only  merit  was  that 
she  had  a  beautiful  voice.  So  he  lingered  in  the  little  room 
where  his  vestments  were  kept,  in  the  hope  that  the  La  Beauce 
party  might  have  gone  before  he  left  his  den.  Alas  !  the  Abbe 
was  not  in  luck.  On  leaving  the  sacristy  the  Rrst  thing  he  saw 
was  a  crowd  blocking  up  the  only  issue  from  the  churchyard,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  La  Beauce  with  his  wife,  who  was  making 
a  kind  of  triumphal  procession  through  her  husband's  tenants, 
to  each  of  whom  she  addressed  a  kind  word.  The  Abbe  drew 
himself  up  with  dignity,  and  strode  down  the  path.  Perhaps 
he  felt  his  influence  over  the  people  of  the  village  was  being 
diminished.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  welcome  a  rival,  who 
comes  to  share  what  has  been  for  many  years  an  undivided 
empire. 

The  Abbe  was  a  tall  thin  man.  As  the  people  made  way  for 
him,  he  held  his  head  erect.  He  bowed  to  La  Beauce  and  his 
wife,  with  the  exact  amount  of  courtesy  he  considered  due  to  the 
feudal  proprietor  of  the  parish  he  administered,  and  would  have 
passed  on,  but  the  Gomte  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  sleeve. 

*  My  dear  Abb^,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  *  it  is  time  you  should 
know  my  wife.  I  was  rash  to  have  plunged  into  the  married 
state  without  your  aid,  but  when  you  hear  that  Madame  la 
Comtesse  was  for  many  years  the  favoured  pupil  of  the  Abbe  de 
Berulle,  at  Chartres ' 

<How!'  cried  the  Abbe,  ^madame  knows  the  excellent 
De  Berulle  ? ' 

*  I  was  for  eleven  years  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation.' 

<  Ah,  madame,  what  a  good  man ! '  And  tears  stood  in  the 
Abb6'8  eyes,  for  the  Abb^  de  Berulle  was  the  one  friend  of  bis 
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youth   and  manhood,  for  whom  he  had  preserved  an  llIlalie^ 
able  affection. 

*  Monsieur  TAbbe,'  said  Virginie,  *  my  husband  tells  me  tkt 
you  always  dined  at  the  Chateau  on  Sunday,  Why  should  go 
excellent  a  custom  be  changed  ?  Come,  and  we  can  talk  of  my 
dear  confessor  and  friend.'     And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

The  Abb6  was  overcome,  and  promised.  And  as  he  strode 
away  towards  bis  house,  he  muttered — 

*  Imbecile,  thou  art  ever  jumping  to  wrong  concloaions! 
When  wilt  thou  learn  to  be  tolerant  of  those  against  whom  thou 
knowest  nothing  ?  ' 


CHAPTER    XX. 

AT  THE  CHATEAU  LA  BEAUCE. 


Evert  Sunday  after  this  the  Abb6  Leronz  came  to  the  Cbateaa 
to  dine,  and  after  dinner  he  and  Virginie  sang  and  played 
together.  La  Beauce  himself  had  a  good  voice  and  correct  ear, 
and  was  soon  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  concert,  while  the  Abbe, 
having  confessed  that  he  performed  on  the  violoncello,  was  with- 
out much  difficulty  persuaded  to  bring  his  instrunient  to  the 
Chateau,  where  Virginie  could  accompany  him  on  the  piano. 
The  rich  notes  of  this  little  concert  were,  in  the  qniet  of  the 
summer  evenings,  borne  through  the  open  windows,  and  the 
tonants  of  the  farm-buildings  and  house  soon  began  to  linger  on 
tt  2  terrace  to  enjoy  the  music.  Little  by  little  the  audience 
increased  in. number,  till  soon  nearly  the  whole  village  was 
drawn  to  the  terrace  ^  to  hear  the  Comtesee.'  The  keen  eye  of 
the  Abb6  saw  at  once  the  good  influence  such  gatherings  might 
be  made  to  exercise.  He  suggested  to  the  Comte  that  these 
good  people  should  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  harmless  gaiety. 

*  For,'  said  he,  *  those  who  have  been  working  hard  during 
the  week  are  none  the  worse  for  relaxation  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Their  lives  are  dull  enough,  God  knows.  It  is  seldom  they  can 
feel  any  of  the  pleasures  we  can  draw  from  the  resources  of  ait 
and  education.  Let  them,  then,  hear  good  music  and  dance 
gaily,  that  their  minds  may  be  better  accorded  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  toilsome  duties  which  form  the  occupation  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives.' 

Thus   it  came  to  pass  that  on  Sunday  evenings  there  wils 
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always  a  joyous  gathering  on  the  terrace  of  the  Chateau,  where 
people  danced  and  listened  to  music.  And  amongst  the  happy 
throng  La  Beauce  and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the  Abb^, 
moved  familiarly,  controlling  by  their  presence  any  unseemly 
levity,  without  discouraging  innocent  mirth  and  happiness.  And 
when  the  golden  twilight  had  reddened  off  in  the  distant  west, 
the  happy  peasants,  in  little  parties,  retiuned  to  their  homes, 
their  cheery  voices,  echoing  the  music  they  had  heard,  gradually 
sinking  into  silence.  Then  the  Abbe  himself  would  enter  the 
house  of  his  friend  with  a  beaming  face,  and  partake  of  a  simple 
glass  of  *  eau  sucrSe.' 

*  Madame,'  he  would  say  with  a  bow  to  Virginie,  *  you  have 
brought  amoQg  us  the  civilising  qualities  of  the  most  glorious 
art.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  of  those  who  have  to-day 
enjoyed  themselves  here  is  not  the  better  man  for  what  he  has 
felt  ?  Ah !  madame,  if  those  in  your  position  knew  their  duty, 
we  should  have  less  heartburning  and  bickering  up  there,'  and 
the  Abb6  pointed  in  the  direction  of  distant  Paris. 

Amongst  the  Abba's  most  cherished  prejudices  was  a  hatred 
of  the  capital,  from  which  he  could  not  allow  any  good  could 
proceed.    But  La  Beauce  would  answer — 

^  It  is  not  merely  the  right  of  dancing  or  a  licence  for  music 
that  will  suffice.  Let  the  Frenchman  be  made  to  feel  he  is  a 
man,  and  have  a  pride  in  his  condition.  Let  men  be  equal,  and 
let  merit  be  the  only  means  of  raising  a  man  above  his  fellows,' 
he  would  cry  with  generous  warmth. 

The  Abbe  would  take  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  then  he  would 
answer — 

^  Let  all  men  be  good,  all  laws  equitable,  and  all  women  as 
beautiful  as  madame ' — here  he  would  bow  to  Virginie — *  till 
then  your  equality  is  misleading,  and  the  pride  a  man  feels  in 
himself  mere  conceit.  Nay,  now,'  he  would  cry,  stopping  his 
friend,  ^  what  is  this  equality  which  shows  itself  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  rich  by  their  poorer  neighbours,  or 
what  is  the  pride  which  raises  man  to  an  equality  with  his 
Creator?' 

Then  would  follow  an  argument  between  the  two,  which  some- 
times raged  with  violence  till  Virginie  was  forced  to  intervene  as 
a  mediator.  Both  men  were  equally  anxious  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows,  but,  while  La  Beauce  would  be  content  to  employ  secular 
means,  the  good  Abb6  believed  the  only  good  results  were  to  be 
gained  by  the  influence  of  religion  and  good  example. 
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A  simple  people  were  the  tenants  of  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce, 
a  people  prone  to  love  those  who  study  to  understand  them.    And 
Virginie  soon  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge.     Aided  by  her 
husband  and  the  Abbe  Leroux  she  made  personal  acqoaintaiice 
with  everyone  on  the  estate.    Soon  each  morning  she  had  to  hold 
a  lev^e  of  tenants,  hearing  each  tale  of  distress  and  wrong,  giving 
relief  where  it  was  possible,  and  at  all  events  listening  patiently 
to  all  they  had  to  say.     Those  who  are  raised  by  their  rank  and 
position  above  their  fellow-man  have,  if  they  knew  it,  bat  little 
to  do  to  secure  popularity.     It  is  by  showing  sympathy  that  love 
and  reppect  are  gained,  more  than  by  the  doubtful  generohity  of 
lavish  expense.     So  it  was  thut  Virginie  heard  each  piteoas  tale 
of  the  misery  caused  by  the  bad  husband,  the  dissipated  son,  or 
the  neglectful  wife ;  she  became  the  arbitress  in  every  dispute  and 
the  generous  alleviator  of  distress. 

The  only  person  who  was  a  real  thora  to  her  side  was  the 
amiable  and  good-natured  l^uiEon.    At  the  Chateau  she  assumed 
t  he  position  of  Virginie's  maid,  but  the  service  in  a  great  house  was 
very  diflPerent  from  that  at  the  Couronne  d'Or.    There  she  could 
be  everything  to  her  mistress,  whereas  at  the  Chateau  there  were 
many  others  with  whom  Virginie  had  to  act  and  who  were  zealous 
in   her   service.     She  could  not  bear  to   see  anyone  near   her 
mistress.     She  was  conscious  of  her  real  inferiority  to  Madame 
Chapuis,  the  dignified  housekeeper,  both  in  education  and  effi- 
ciency, yet  she  could  not  persuade  herself  to  take  her  orders  from 
one  who  had  known  Virginie  so  short  a  time.     She  sneered  at 
the  kind  old  thing's  dress,  she  mimicked  her  ways,  she  openly 
rebelled  against  her  authority.     And  in  a  lesser  degree  she  had 
the  same  antipathy  to  the  servants.     Had  they  not  been  old  and 
tried  retainers  of  the  La  Beauce  family, they  would  have  probably 
given  up   their  situations  rather  than   stood  the  impertinences 
of  the  apple-cheeked  peasant.     As  it  was,  they  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  did  their  best  to  put  up  with  what  they  styled  the 
bad  breeding  of  their  mistress's  maid.     But  Virginie  was  quick  to 
perceive  that  the  sneers  of  Louison  were  not  unheard  by  the  house- 
keeper, nor   did  she   fail  to   observe   that  once  when  Louison 
announced  Uhat  old  idiot  Madame  Chapuis,'  the  old  lady  entered 
the  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

^  Louison,'  she  said,  *  leave  the  room  until  you  know  Low  to 
behave  with  propriety  to  your  superiors.' 

Louison  tossed  her  head  and  stalked  out,  muttering  aucibly — 

*  Well,  indeed !    After  all  I've  done  to  be  thrown  over  for  ihia 
old  thing ! ' 
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After  Virginie  had  given  her  orders  and  soothed  the  feelings 
of  the  old  housekeeper,  she  sent  for  Lonison.  But  that  damsel 
would  not  stir  from  her  room,  and,  when  her  mistress  went  there 
to  talk  with  her,  she  put  on  so  injured  a  tone  that  Virginie  who 
came  to  scold  was  made  to  feel  that  she  herself  was  the  person  to 
be  forgiven ! 

Virginie  had  great  feelings  of  pity  for  the  girl.  She  was 
pleased  to  have  her  with  her,  as  she  reminded  her  of  her  former 
life  at  Sevres.  She  therefore  consulted  with  her  husband.  He 
laughed  at  her.  Louison  amused  him.  He  would  be  sorrj  to  lose  her. 

'  But  the  other  servants ! '  cried  Virginie. 

'  They  have  not  complained.' 

*  Oh !  you  do  not  know  what  they  suflFer.' 

*  Then  send  her  away.' 

*  But  she  will  not  go ! ' 

*  Then  marry  her  off  to  someone.' 

Here  was  an  idea.  Louison  was  really  good-looking  for  a 
peasant  girl.  She  had  pretty  bright  eyes  and  healthy  cheeks, 
and  if  her  mouth  was  large  she  had  beautiful  teeth.  Marry  her 
off !  of  course. 

Now,  there  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  the  son  of  the  bailiff  of 
the  home  farm,  the  very  thing. 

So  Louison  was  sent  constantly  on  messages  to  Louis,  and 
Louis,  nothing  loth,  was  sent  with  her  to  Chartres  to  make  some 
purchases.  La  Beauce  offered  Louis  a  small  farm  if  he  could  fiud 
a  suitable  wife.  And  the  result  was  that  Louison  one  day  came 
to  her  mistress  very  red  and  excited. 

^See,  madame!'  she  cried,  Uhat  great  calf  Louis!  What 
does  madame  think  he  has  done  ?  ' 

*  What,  Louison  ? ' 

^  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him !  the  idiot ! '  cried  the 
indignant  girl. 

^  Well,  Louison,  if  thou  likest  the  man.' 

*  What !  leave  madame  for  a  man  like  that  ?  Not  likely  ! ' 

*  But  thy  future,  my  good  girl,'  said  Virginie  kindly.  *  Louis 
offers  thee  a  comfortable  home  for  life.  Thou  oughtest  to  think 
of  that.' 

*  Does  madame  really  wish  me  to  leave  her?'  cried  Louison, 
growing  as  pale  as  she  had  been  red  before ;  ^  if  she  does,  then  let 
me  die  ! '  Then  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed  Virginie's  hand. 
^  Ah,  send  me  not  away,'  she  sobbed. 

So  Louison  stayed  on. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LADY     AND     PEASANT. 

The  Comte  and  Gomtesse  had  been  back  at  the  Chatean  aboat  a 
month.  The  duties  of  chatelaine  had  gradnally  assumed  a  quiet 
routine,  in  vphich  Virginie  found  every  moment  of  her  day 
pleasantly  occupied.  The  month  of  July  was  past,  and,  although 
the  harvest  was  deficient  in  many  parts  of  France,  in  the  Beanee 
there  was  an  average  crop.  So  the  farmers  were  preparisg  in 
pleasant  anticipation  of  harvest  in  early  August,  and  everyone 
was  busy  on  the  land.  The  Sunday  evenings  were  fast  growing 
into  a  settled  institution,  to  which  not  only  the  peasant  labomen 
resorted,  but  even  the  larger  farmers  came,  finding  it  convenient 
to  meet  and  converse  with  their  neighbours,  and  not  being  indif- 
ferent to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  music,  and  joining  in  the  simple 
mirth  to  which  the  evening  was  devoted. 

One  day  Virginie  received  a  letter  from  C^limdne,  telling  to 
that  Madame  de  la  Bosi^re  had  been  pronounced  by  the  docton 
beyond  the  reach  of  science,  and  that  at  any  time  she  might  be  taken 
away.  She  begged  Virginie  to  allow  her  husband  to  go  to  Charties 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  who  bad  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him; 
at  the  same  time  she  warned  him  not  to  say  a  word  about  hiB 
marriage,  of  which  his  aunt  was  still  ignorant,  for  the  slightest 
shock  might  prove  fatal  to  her. 

The  Comte  then  prepared  to  start  at  once,  and  it  was  settled 
he  should  go  alone.  Virginie  sent  an  affectionate  letter  to 
C^lim^ne,  offering,  if  she  could  be  of  the  slightest  use,  to  go 
to  Chartres  and  help  to  nurse  Madame  de  la  Bosi^re.  At  the 
same  time,  she  begged  her  friend  to  look  on  her  as  a  sister,  and  to 
consider  the  Chateau  as  her  home. 

Bearing  this  letter  with  him.  La  Beauce  started  for  Chartres. 
At  the  last  minute  his  wife  got  into  the  carriage  to  accompany 
him  some  part  of  the  way,  thinking,  as  the  day  was  fine,  she 
could  have  a  pleasant  walk  back  through  the  woods,  and,  at  all 
events,  scheming,  in  her  loving  heart,  the  postponement  of  her 
good-bye  to  her  husband  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  parted  for  more  than  an  hour,  yet  they  had  beenmani^ 
six  weeks  I  i 

When  Virginie  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  saw  it  roll 
slowly  away  till  it  became  a  mere  cloud  of  distant  dust  on  the 
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straight  road  to  Courville  and  Ghartres,  she  felt  singularly  lonely. 
After  all,  it  was  only  for  a  few  hours ;  possibly  he  might  return 
that  very  night.  But  she  turned  into  the  pathway  which  was  the 
short  cut  through  the  woods  with  a  sigh.  She  thought  of  poor 
Celimdne  and  her  mother,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  to 
whom  she  owed  her  husband ;  she  thought  of  that  husband,  and 
was  almost  jealous  that,  at  the  first  grief  he  had  to  encounter 
since  her  marriage,  she  should  not  be  by  his  side  to  console. 
Could  happiness  never  be  perfect  ?  Was  it  impossible  to  be  so 
much  to  the  loved  one  as  to  never  part  from  him,  never  have  any 
care  unshared,  or  even  a  thought  unreciprocated  ?^ 

So  passed  she  on  communing  with  herself,  till  the  rustle 
of  a  bird  rising  firom  the  wood,  and  the  sharp  whirl  of  the 
wings,  roused  her,  and  she  became  conscious  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  trees  were  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  early 
August;  the  air  around  was  stilled  with  the  exuberant  ripe- 
ness of  summer,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  harvest  sun '  came 
to  her  tempered  by  *  mottled  shade.'  Mysterious  glancing 
lights  on  stem  and  leaf  alone  reminded  her  of  the  dust  and 
glare  of  the  high  road  she  had  left.  Here  everything  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  so  that  her  very  footfall  was  noiseless  in  the 
moss  and  grass.  Now  a  merry  little  rabbit  would  leap  from  its 
lair,  and,  seeing  her,  would  scuttle  off,  its  white  tail  twinkling  in 
the  gloom  of  the  underwood,  till  it  was  the  last  thing  seen  as  the 
little  animal  dived  into  its  home ;  now  a  roe-deer,  with  dainty 
legs,  would  trot  along  the  path,  turn  a  moment  with  wondering 
eyes  to  gaze  at  the  intruder,  and  then  skip  and  skip  until  it 
vanished.  Now  a  jay  would  gleam  with  azure  wing,  and  fly  off 
with  discordant  cry,  making  the  woods  echo,  as  though  to  give 
warning  to  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  grove  that  it  was  not 
the  only  marauder  abroad.  Virginie's  heart  filled  with  gratitude 
for  her  loving  life.  For  all  these  things  reminded  her  of  her 
husband.  These  were  his,  and,  being  his,  were  the  more  beautiful. 
What  a  difference  this  from  the  limited  musings  of  the  convent 
garden,  or  the  mad  bustle  of  the  Couronne  d'Orl  And  her 
father — what  was  he  doing  ?  Scolding  his  dependents,  no  doubt, 
already  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  daughter.  Had  he 
forgotten  ?  She  could  not  think  so.  Had  he  forgotten  her  during 
the  eleven  years  she  was  at  Ghartres  ?  In  the  calm  and  stillness 
of  these  woods  she  thought  of  his  love  for  her  when  she  was  a 
little  child,  of  his  yearly  visits,  and  his  delighted  face  as  he 
greeted  her  with  hearty  laugh  and  twinkling  eye.     Was  it  pos- 
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bible  she  had  misnnderBtood  him  ?  His  was  another  natme,  sa 
different  from  those  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  convenL 
She  had  had  some  experience  since  she  left  Sevres.  She  had  sea 
something  of  life.  She  had  heard  the  langoage  of  the  people 
around  her.  Did  they  not  love  because  their  tong^ues  waigged 
freely  ?  Of  what  had  she  to  complain  ?  That  her  father  judged 
her  as  he  would  have  done  one  of  his  class  ?  What  was  hrr 
sensitiveness  but  wounded  pride  ?  How  was  it  with  Him  wk 
bade  men  turn  the  other  cheek  for  the  proffered  blow  ?  Ponderiag 
all  these  things  as  she  paced  along,  Virginie  felt  very  hnmUe. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  had  the  leisure  to  think  of  this.  Tbe 
glamour  of  the  presence  of  her  loved  husband  had  been  withdrawn; 
she  seemed  to  see  more  clearly,  and  the  conviction  came  upon  \m 
that  perhaps  she,  who  counselled  her  inferiors  with  each  apparait 
wisdom  and  authority,  needed  counsel  herself  more  than  those 
who  looked  up  to  her  as  a  better  and  purer  being.  And  as  sbe 
walked  along  she  hung  her  head  from  shame. 

So  sauntered  she  through  the  woods,  fearing  nothing.  Sud- 
denly a  louder  crackling  of  boughs  attracted  her  attention.  Could 
it  be  a  i^tag?  No.  She  saw  with  some  dismay,  stepping  fromthi 
underwood,  into  the  very  path  by  which  she  had  to  gain  her  home, 
a  tall  gaunt  man.  A  broad-brimmed,  slouched  hat  shaded  his 
face,  only  a  rusty-looking  beard  appearing  beneath.  He  to 
clothed  in  an  old  and  worn  woollen  garment,  originally  of  a  blnish 
colour,  reaching  to  his  knee ;  some  thick  worsted  stocking^s  covered 
his  legs,  which  ended  in  a  pair  of  sabots,  such  as  the  lower  das 
of  peasant  usually  wore.  Bound  his  waist  he  had  a  leathera 
girdle  studded  with  nails.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  couple  of 
rabbits,  in  the  other  a  stout  cudgel  with  a  large  knob  on  the  eod. 
Virginie  was  startled  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  man.  He 
was  evidently  a  poacher,  the  rabbits  proved  that,  but  he  appeared 
unabashed  at  being  detected ;  he  seemed  even  menacing  as  be 
stood  waiting  for  her  in  the  middle  of  the  path.  The  sitnatioD 
was  one  that  might  have  terrified  most  women.  Virginie,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  a  very  timorous  disposition,  and,  when  she  had 
recovered  from  her  first  surprise,  quickly  made  up  her  mind  that 
her  best  plan  was  to  confront  this  man.  Flight  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  any  appearance  of  hesitation  or  fear  might  be  an 
incentive  to  violence,  while  ciying  out  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  she 
was  far  out  of  hearing  of  the  road,  and  she  knew  there  were  no 
houses  or  passers-by  within  reach  of  her  voice.  Luckily,  intlie 
gossip  of  the  village  which  had  been  brought  to  her,  she  had 
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lieard  of  a  certain  man,  nominally  a  charcoal-burner^  but  really  a 
poacher  and  general  ne'er-do-weel,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
I-ia  Beauce  property,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Him  she  fancied  she  recognised  in  the  man  before  her.  She 
therefore  advanced  with  seeming  unconcern,  though  her  heart 
beat  quickly,  and  boldly  accosted  the  stranger. 

*  Grood-day,'  he  answered  sulkily,  in  a  deep  hoarse  voice. 

*  You  are,  I  fancy,  Jean  Durand  ? '  she  asked. 

*  And  what  if  I  am  ?'  he  growled  defiantly. 

*  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you.  You  are  not  one  of  our  tenants, 
or  I  should  have  been  to  see  you  before  this,'  said  Virginie  with 
assumed  cheerfulness. 

*  I  want  no  one's  visits ;  I  wish  to  be  left  alone,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  people  such  as  thou,'  he  said  brutally,  and 
grasped  his  stick  in  a  menacing  manner. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  thrust  my  society  on  anyone,'  answered 
Virginie,  *  only  I  heard  you  had  a  son  very  ill,  and  I  thought  I 
might  be  of  assistance.' 

*  And  who  told  thee  my  little  Jean  was  ill  ?  '  he  said. 

*  One  of  your  neighbours.' 

*  I'd  thank  them  to  mind  their  own  business.' 

*  Nay,  it  was  one  who  had  helped  to  the  extent  of  her  power, 
and  only  regretted  she  could  do  no  more.' 

*  The  M6re  Michel  ?  ' 

*  Yes ;  the  M^re  Michel.  Come,  you  must  let  me  pay  you  a 
visit,  and  see  whether  I  can  do  anything  for  this  little  one.  I 
may  be  able  to  make  things  more  comfortable  for  him.  You  must 
not  let  your  feelings  stand  in  his  way.'  She  spoke  very  softly, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  rough  sleeve.  The  man  gave  a  slight 
start  as  she  touched  him,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  dazed  look  in 
his  grey  eyes. 

*  And  who  art  thou  ?  The  new  wife  of— of— M.  de  la  Beauce  ? ' 
the  words  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat. 

*  Yes !     I  am  Virginie  de  la  Beauce.' 

The  man  looked  rather  sheepishly  down. 

Virginie  imagined  it  was  the  presence  of  the  two  rabbits  that 
embarrassed  him. 

*  Yes,'  she  said ;  <  I  see ;  but  do  not  be  afraid.  If  you  had 
asked,  M.  de  la  Beauce  would  have  given  you  permission  to  trap 
rabbits  about  your  home.     I  will  tell  him  I  have  done  so  for  him.' 

*  The  rabbits  ! '  growled  the  man,  with  a  kind  of  revulsion  of 
feeling.     <  They  are  Crad's  creatures.     M.  de  la  Beauce  did  not 
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rear  them ;  they  are  as  much  mine  as  his,  since  they  will  feed  ot 
my  garden  stuff  without  my  leave  as  much  as  on  his  nndenrood,' 
and  he  grasped  his  stick  again,  and  his  eyes  glared  fiercely. 

^  Anyhow,'  said  Virginie,  ^  I  am  glad  you  have  them  to  make 
a  good  soup  for  little  Jean.  How  is  the  little  man  ?  I  hope  he 
is  better.* 

^  Bad !  very  bad ! '  said  the  man  hoarsely. 

*  I  am  sorry.     Can  nothing  be  done  for  him  ?  ' 

^  Ah ! '  said  the  man,  ^  what  do  I  know  ?  He  is  tossing  aQ 
night  with  fever,  and  he  clasps  me  in  his  arms,  and  calls  on  me 
to  ease  the  pain  in  his  limbs,  until  I  am  half  mad.  Sometimes 
he  knows  me  not,  and  talks  strangely.  What  can  I  do  ? '  and 
this  rough  being  turned  away  and  sobbed  in  his  agony,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  rugged  cheek. 

^  My  friend,'  said  Virginie,  laying  her  hand  without  fear  on  his 
arm,  ^you  must  let  me  come  to-night  to  see  him;  show  me 
the  way  to  the  Chateau,  and  I  will  bring  what  I  can  for  him- 
Come  quick ! '  and  in  her  energy  she  pointed  eagerly  onwards. 

^  You,  madame  ?  You  will  do  this  ?  You,  Madame  de  U 
Beauce  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ?  *  asked  Virginie.     *  Come,  let  us  be  quick.* 

The  man  hesitated  a  minute ;  then,  yielding  to  Virginie'^ 
eagerness,  turned  and  led  the  way  along  the  path.  So  this  ill- 
assorted  couple  strode  through  the  woods  together.  The  sun,  nov 
sloping  towards  the  west,  shot  between  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
now  striking  on  the  soft  cheek  of  the  fair  woman,  now  on  the 
rusty  beard  of  the  man.  Her  rich  dress  and  his  weU-wom  rags 
alike  caught  the  golden  beam,  and,  under  its  impartial  rays,  both 
alike  glittered  as  though  they  were  made  of  equally  costly  mate- 
rial. So  walked  they  on,  now  side  by  side,  and  now,  when  the 
bushes  encroached  on  the  path,  the  man  first  to  hold  back  the 
boughs  and  brambles,  and  allow  her  to  pass.  At  length,  when 
they  came  to  a  broader  stretch  of  open,  the  man  broke  the  silence. 

^  Madame,'  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  looking  straight  in  front 
of  him,  *  do  you  know  you  were  in  great  peril  of  your  life  but  a 
few  minutes  ago  ? ' 

*  What,  I  ? '  said  Virginie,  with  affected  unconcern.  •  In  peril 
from  you  ?     Not  I ! ' 

*  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,'  eaid  Durand.  *  I  was  mad  with 
grief  at  not  being  able  to  help  my  boy,  and  when  I  saw  yon 
coming  towards  me  with  that  gold  chain  round  your  neck  and 
those  rings  on  your  hands  the  devil  prompted  me  to  take  then 
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and  pay  for  what  my  boy  wanted.    The  woods  are  thick,  and 
Bounds  penetrate  but  a  short  way/ 

*  You  see,'  said  Virginie  gravely,  *  it  was  not  the  devil  but  the 
good  God  that  inspired  me  to  offer  to  help  your  boy,  and  so 
spared  you  the  sin  of  having  my  blood  on  your  hands.' 

The  man  gazed  wistfully  from  beneath  his  hat  at  this  fearless 
woman,  this  countess,  who  could  thus  talk  to  him,  Jean  Durand, 
the  poacher. 

^  And  you  were  not  afraid  ? '  asked  he. 

*  What  of?  I  know  no  man  but  has  some  good  in  him,  and 
I  knew  from  the  M6re  Michel  that  you  loved  your  boy  and 
tenderly  loved  him.' 

*  The  M6re  Michel  spoke  the  truth.' 

^  I  could  not  suppose  such  a  man  would  attack  a  defenceless 
woman  who  had  done  him  no  wrong,'  said  Virginie,  looking 
straight  in  the  man's  face,  while  he  hung  his  head. 

Then  she  talked  of  the  boy,  and  Durand's  tongue  was  loosened 
and  he  described  his  illness,  which  Virginie  recognised  as  a  kind 
of  rheumatic  fever,  and  he  told  her  they  had  lost  two  children 
already,  and  that  this  was  their  last — their  brightest.  *  Petit 
Jean  !'  he  murmured  to  himself,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

But  Virginie  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer.  All  that  could  be 
done  she  would  do.  The  issue  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Grreat 
Being  who  ruled  all  things.  Surely  He  would  not  take  Petit 
Jean,  for  He  was  all  mercy  and  gentleness  towards  those  who 
loved  Him. 

So  they  trudged  on  till  they  stood  on  the  avenue,  not  far  from 
the  Chateau.    Then  Jean  Durand  stopped. 

*  Madame  will  excuse  me,'  he  said,  *  I  cannot  go  further.  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at  by  your  servants.  I  will  wait 
here  till  you  return — ^for  you  will  return,  Madame,'  he  added 
piteously. 

*  As  you  wiD,'  said  Virginie.  *  Of  course  I  will  return,  and 
that  shortly.     How  ixt  is  it  to  your  house  by  the  nearest  way  ? ' 

*  Two-thirds  of  a  league,'  said  Durand. 

*  Then  I  will  have  my  pony  saddled  that  we  may  go  the  faster. 
I  am,  I  fear,  a  poor  walker,'  she  added  with  a  smile.  Then 
she  held  out  her  hand.  '  Have  no  fear ;  I  shall  not  be  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  the  latest.' 

The  man  seized  her  hand,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  kissed  it 
reverently. 

*May  the  God  you  worship  bless  you  I '  he  cried  in  a  broken 
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voice ;  ^  but,  for  His  mercy's  sake,  be  not  too  long.     Petit  Jen 
waits  for  his  father/ 

*  He  shall  not  have  to  wait  long,'  cried  Virginie,  as  she  sped  « 
her  way.  Somehow  she  had  never  felt  so  happy — and  she  had 
been  very  happy  since  her  marriage. 

She  harried  to  the  house,  ordering  her  pony  to  be  saddled  u 
she  passed  the  stables.  Then  she  quickly  got  together  a  number 
of  things  she  kept  in  her  sanctum  for  the  use  of  her  poom 
neighbours  :  some  simple  fever  medicine,  some  pieces  of  flannel, 
a  couple  of  blankets,  and  a  jar  of  strong  soup.  Then  she 
scribbled  a  short  letter  to  her  husband,  telling  him  where  she 
was  going,  in  case  he  returned  before  she  did.  While  she  las 
doing  this  Louison  entered  the  room. 

*  Madame  goes  out  again  ? '  asked  she. 

^  Yes/  said  Virginie,  ^  I  am  taking  these  things  to  a  ack 
family.' 

^  Madame  is  imprudent ;  these  illnesses  are  catching.' 

*  Nonsense  !  *  cried  Virginie. 

^  Madame  is  too  good  to  these  people ;  they  have  no  gratitode) 
yet  madame  treats  them  as  though  they  were  of  the  family.' 

*  Allow  me  to  judge  what  I  should  do.  By  the  bye,  I  maybe 
late.  If  monsieur  should  return  before  I  do,  be  so  good  as  to 
give  him  that  letter.* 

^  Monsieur  away,  and  you  stop  out  late ! '  observed  LooiaoOj 
puri^ing  up  her  mouth,  and  weighing  the  letter  in  her  hand  as 
though  she  were  assaying  its  value  in  comparison  with  this 
unaccountable  absence. 

'  Do  as  I  tell  you,'  said  Virginie  sharply.  Then  she  strove  to 
arrange  the  things  she  had  selected  in  a  basket,  while  Louison 
stood  by  without  offering  to  aid.  At  length,  everything  beifl; 
packed,  Virginie  rang  the  bell. 

*  What  does  madame  wish  ?  ' 

*  I  wish  one  of  the  men  to  carry  this  basket  for  me.' 

*  One  of  the  men,  the  idle  creatures  ! '  cried  Louison.  'Ami 
not  here  ?     Does  madame  require  anyone  else  ? ' 

And  the  strong  wench  seized  the  heavy  basket  and  carried  it 
down  the  stairs. 

At  the  door  stood  Virginie's  pony,  held  by  a  stout  groom. 

*  Charles,  take  that  basket  and  follow  me,'  said  Virginia, 
mounting  her  pony  by  the  horse-block  that  stood  by  the  entnoce 
steps.     Louison   darted   defiant   glances   at  poor  Charles   as  be 
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followed  her  mistress  with  the  heavy  load.    Why  was  not  she 
taken? 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  she  had  left  Durand,  he 

was  not  to  be  seen.   Suspecting  the  reason,  Yirginie  dismissed  the 

^oom,  bidding  him  return  to  the  house,  as  someone  would  come 

for  the  basket.    The  lad   left  as  ordered,  but  he  kept  looking 

back  suspiciously.     No  one,  however,  appeared  till  he  had  passed 

out  of  sight.     No  sooner  had  the  groom  disappeared  than  the 

cracking  of  the  underwood  told  her  Jean  Durand  was  coming. 

He  appeared  so  suddenly  from  his  hiding-place  that  she  was  quite 

startled,  but  he  laughed  in  a  hoarse  way,  and  said,  <  Excuse  an 

old  poacher,'  and,  seizing  the  basket,  shouldered  it  with  ease, 

crying— 

*  Now,  madame,  let  us  haste.    Petit  Jean  waits,' 
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PKTIT  JEAN. 


Jean  Durand  strode  through  the  paths  of  the  wood  at  a  pace  that 
forced  the  pony  Virginie  mounted  to  break  into  a  trot,  and  as  he 
went  he  seemed  to  embrace  the  basket  which  brought  relief  to  his 
boy.  For  half  an  hour  they  sped  on.  The  sinking  sun  shot  its  red 
beams  aslant  on  the  two,  reddening  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  man 
and  flashing  on  the  tears  which  ever  and  anon  rose  to  his  eyes. 
Presently  they  arrived  at  a  sort  of  borderland  between  two  woods» 
in  which  stood  a  wretched  hovel,  which  claimed  Jean  Durand  as 
its  master. 

Jean  stopped  abruptly  as  they  passed  out  of  the  wood. 
*  Madame,'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  *  will  be  pleased  to  descend 
from  her  pony ;  the  little  one  might  be  frightened  if  he  heard  a 
noise.' 

Virginie  slipped  off  the  pony,  assisted  by  her  rough  escort, 
and  Jean  tied  the  beast  up  to  a  tree.  They  then  walked  softly 
to  the  house.  Jean  listened  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch, 
and  he  heard  the  weak  voice  of  the  little  invalid,  whose  quick  ear 
had  heard  his  footstep. 

*  It  is  father ! '  cried  a  weak  child's  voice. 
The  father  turned  with  a  sad  smile  to  Virginie  as  he  opened 
the  door.    He  entered,  placed  the  basket  on  the  floor,  and  softly 
prept  to  the  bedside. 
VOL.  XV.  NO.  xc.  p  p 
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*  It  is  father,  little  one,'  he  whispered  tenderly,  *  and  he  has 
brought  an  angel  to  see  his  boy  I ' 

*  An  angel!  what  is  that?  Someone  like  mother,  only  with 
wings  ? '  said  the  weak  voice. 

*  No,  Jean,  this  is  a  great  lady,  who  is  kind  to  the  poor 
people,  and  has  brought  a  big  basket  for  little  Jean,  with  all 
kinds  of  good  stuffs  to  make  him  well  again ! ' 

*  Let  me  see  her,  father,'  cried  the  child  eagerly,  and  Virginie 
stepped  forward- 
She  had  meanwhile  glanced  round  the  cabin :  it  was  bare 

enough.     On  the  floor  was  a  rough  bed,  evidently  that   occupied 

by  the  father  and  mother,  who  had  given  up  the  regular  bed-plaoe 

made  in  the  wall,  like  the  bunk  on  board  ship,  to  the  son.     An 

old  armchair,  two  stools,  a  rickety  table,  and  equally  dilapidated 

wooden  press  were  all  the  furniture  of  the  place.     There  was  a 

fire  on  the  hearth,  and  by  it  sat  the  mother — old  and   gaunt 

before  her  time — her  hair,  rusty  with  neglect,  falling  on  eadi 

side  of  her  hollow  cheeks,  beneath  a  handkerchief  tied  round  her 

head,  her  eyes  red  and  heavy  with  watching  and  want  of  sleep. 

Yet  there  was  the  trace  of  some  beauty  left  in  this  woman,  in 

ppite  of  want  and  sorrow,  that  had,  perchance,   added  to  the 

wistful  look  of  her  eyes.     The  M^re  Durand,  for  such  she  was, 

rose  when  she  saw  Virginie,  and  instinctively  tried  to  arrange  her 

hair  under  its  discoloured  headdress,  but  it  fell  back  again  as  she 

stood  with  a  surprised  and  rather  alarmed  look  staring  at  her 

lady  visitor.     Virginie  whispered  to  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  that 

i-he  had  come  to  help  her  with  her  boy,  and  advanced  to  the 

bed.     It  was  wretched  enough,  this  bed,  more  like  the  lair  of  a 

wild  animal  than  the  resting-place  of  an  invalid ;  but  Virginie 

bent  over  it  without  showing  her  repugnance,  and,  taking  the 

hot  hand  of  the  child,  kissed  his  burning  head. 

*  Don't  go  away  like  my  dreams,'  cried  the  child ;  *  stay  with 
me,  beautiful  angel ! '  and  he  convulsively  clutched  her  hand. 

'  Be  sure  I  will  stop,'  said  Virginie,  as  she  gently  stroked  his 
temple  with  her  soft  cool  hand,  and  the  little  fellow  lay  back  and 
lialf  closed  his  eyes  under  the  soothing  touch. 

'  Oh,  madame,'  whispered  the  wife  and  mother,  *  yon  axe 
good ! ' 

Jean,  the  father,  looked  from  the  bed  to  the  basket.  If  this 
lady  had  such  an  effect  on  his  child,  what  good  might  not  th^ 
treasures  he  had  carried  with  such  care  produce  ? 

*  Madame,'  he  said  softly,  *  the  basket  ? ' 
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*  True,'  said  Virginie,  *  open  for  yourselves.' 
Jean  did  not  hesitate.     He  produced  a  villainous-looking 

knife  and  quickly  cut  the  cords.  He  then  brought  out  one  by 
one  the  contents,  half  bewildered  with  the  variety,  handling  the 
bottles  as  though  they  contained  all  the  treasures  of  France. 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  from  time  to  time,  to  see  whether 
the  angel  had  fled,  and  smiled  at  seeing  her  still  by  his  side. 

*  Where  does  it  pain  thee  ? '  asked  Virginie,  stooping  down  to 
the  poor  child. 

*  Oh,  madame,'  said  M^re  Durand, '  his  left  arm  and  both  legs 
are  terribly  swollen.' 

Quickly  then  Virginie  set  to  work.  She  dexterously  withdrew 
the  damp  and  dirty  bedclothes  and  substituted  the  blankets  she 
had  brought.  She  swathed  the  suflFering  limbs  in  cotton-wool, 
and  covered  them  with  flannel  warmed  at  the  fire.  She  bade 
the  mother  heat  the  soup,  and  measured  out  a  dose  of  soothing 
medicine  in  a  glass.  Everything  seemed  changed  as  if  by  magic. 
Little  Jean  no  longer  complained,  but  lay  quiet  and  comfortable 
in  his  bed-place,  following  with  his  eyes  *  the  angel,'  as  he  called 
her,  while  the  mother  listened  to  her  direction  as  to  the  quantity 
and  frequency  of  the  dose  to  be  given. 

Meanwhile  the  father  gazed  in  helpless  bewilderment.  It  was 
the  beneficent  creature  he  had  doomed  to  destruction.  These 
great  people,  then,  were  not  all  bad  as  he  had  fancied.  Here  was 
one  for  whom  he,  at  the  moment,  would  willingly  have  laid  down 
his  life.  This  Jean,  this  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  a  depth 
of  tenderness  in  his  nature  of  which  he  himself  was  quite  uncon- 
scious. Distress  and  poverty  had  made  him  what  he  was.  In 
early  youth  of  a  wild  and  daring  nature,  he  had  been  the 
recognised  leader  of  all  the  bold  youths  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
as  poaching  had  the  excitement  of  sport  added  to  the  danger  of 
detection,  he  had  been  an  inveterate  and  successful  poacher.  At 
that  time  game  was  guarded  by  the  jealous  laws  framed  by  a 
ruling  class  of  sportsmen.  He  had  been  caught  and  mercilessly 
laehed  by  order  of  a  neighbouring  noble  in  whose  woods  he  had 

"'       been  detected  redhanded.     He  had  been  branded  on  the  shoulder 
and  let  loose.     From  that  moment  he  had  hated  the  whole  class 

!*       of  proprietors.     As  the  hot  iron  seethed  his  flesh  he  had  sworn  to 
be  revenged,  and  for  years  he  had  waited,  and  now,  when  the  time 

f       seemed  to  be  arrived,  one  of  this  very  class  had  stepped  in  and 

<       relieved  his  misery,  ofiering  more  than  mere  alms,  for  that  he 
would  have  indignantly  refused,  but  sympathy  and  tender  assist- 
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ance.  His  convictions  were  upset,  his  purpose  was  shaken,  nd 
as  he  watched  Virginie  ministering  to  his  sick  child,  be  sitn 
that,  come  what  might,  she  and  hers  should  have  bis  faitUi 
service. 

Night  had  now  set  in.  The  boy  slept,  soothed  by  the  waimtl 
of  his  comfortable  covering,  and  the  effects  of  the  draught  be  bii 
taken.  The  Mere  Durand  was  crouching  over  the  embers  of  ih 
fire  pouring  her  tale  of  woe  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  Viiginie. 
Jean  had  brought  Virginie's  pony  into  a  shed  used  by  him  tostm 
his  winter  fuel,  and  was  sitting  absorbed  in  thought  in  thecoraei 
of  the  room,  to  which  he  retreated  from  a  feeling  quite  nertt 
him  of  bashfulness  and  shame  at  his  rough  uncouth  appeaniiee. 
In  the  still  of  the  night  the  monotonous  whisper  of  the  motkr 
was  all  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  room.  So  passed  the  tio^, 
when  suddenly  footsteps  were  heard  approaching.  Jean  morel 
uneasily,  and  sat  up  alert,  casting  wistful  glances  tovank 
Virginie.  A  light  tap  at  the  door  was  heard.  Jean  got  np  and 
carefully  opened  it,  and  through  it  was  seen  a  figure  clad  muchtf 
Jeau  was  clad,  while  in  the  distance  were  other  figures  of  tke 
same  aspect.  Little  Jean  turned  uneasily  in  bed,  awakened  br 
the  sound,  and  asked  querulously  in  his  weak  voice  whether  tbe 
angel  had  flown  away.  Virginie  rose  at  once  and  went  to  tk 
bed  and  took  the  child's  hand,  and  placed  her  other  hand  on  E« 
forehead.  He  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and,  as  she  stroked 
his  temples,  fell  back  asleep,  still  clasping  her  hand.  Jean  dis- 
appeared ;  Mere  Durand  listened  eagerly,  and  her  quick  ean 
heard  indignant  expostulation  and  loud  voices  in  the  distance- 
then  footsteps  getting  gradually  fainter,  and  her  *man'  re- 
appeared. 

What  had  happened  ?  This.  Jean  had  been  summoned  by  a 
party  of  peasants  who  were  bent  on  burning  down  the  chateau  o( 
a  neighbouring  noble,  the  very  one  who  had  branded  and  ill- 
treated  him,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  who  hid 
counted  on  him  to  lead  them,  he  pleaded  his  son's  illness  asd 
refused.  In  vain  they  lu-ged  his  former  promise,  and  ex- 
postulated, not  without  anger;  Jean  was  firm  in  his  refusal 
Then  some  called  him  traitor,  coward  and  tumtail,  and  even 
threatened  vengeance.  Jean,  whose  patience  was  none  of  the  best, 
answered  savagely  that  they  might  think  what  they  liked,  he  cared 
for  no  man's  threats  ;  they  must  do  their  work  without  him  for  that 
night,  he  would  not  join  them — then  he  turned  and  left  them. 
They  too,  having  consulted  together,  disappeared.     As  fpr  Jean, 
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'85:  he  noiselessly  re-entered  his  house,  and  sat  down  in  his  old  place 
^: .    as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

So  passed  another  hour.     Still  the  child  slept.     Nothing  now 
^iki-    broke  the  silence  of  the  house  save  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
f i :    mother,  who,  herself  quite  worn  out,  had  sunk  to  [sleep  on  her 
:%.    rough  seat  with  her  head  leaning  against  the  wall. 
1^,  But  again  a  sound  was  heard  approaching.     This  time  Jean 

'yc^^  rose,  and  coming  close  to  Virginie,  who  had  taken  her  old  place 
by  the  fire  and  was  deep  in  thought, whispered,  ^  Madame,  a  horse 
is  coming.  It  is  probably  someone  for  roadame,  who  had  better 
show  herself,  to  avoid  a  noise  which  might  wake  the  boy.' 

Virginie  at  once  rose  to  leave  the  house,  and  Jean,  with  all 
the  alacrity  and  dexterity  of  an  experienced  cavalier,  placed  her 
cloak  round  her  shoulders  and  noiselessly  opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  Comte.  Virginie  saw  him  riding  towards  the  house 
and  advanced  to  meet  him.  For  the  first  time  she  saw  his  face 
darkened  with  displeasure ;  on  seeing  her  he  threw  himself  off 
his  horse. 

*  Virginie,'  he  cried,  *  what  mad  freak  is  this  ?  What  could 
possess  you  to  leave  the  house  and  stay  away  all  these  hours  in 
the  night?     Think  what  people  will  say ! ' 

But  Virginie  placed  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
*  Etienne,'  she  said,  *  I  have  never  been  so  happy  as  I  am  now. 
I  have  done  what  I  am  sure  is  a  good  action.' 

Then  she  told  her  tale.  La  Beauce  had  been  very  angry.  On 
arriving  at  the  Chateau  from  Chartres  he  had  been  met  by 
Louison,  who  with  a  mysterious  smile  had  informed  him  that 
madame  had  left  the  Chateau  some  hours  before. 

*Left  the  Chateau  ! '  cried  he,  *and  whither  has  she  gone  ?' 

*  I  cannot  say,'  said  Louison  ;  *  on  some  mysterious  errand  that 
''■'  she  would  not  tell  me.  She  gave  me  this  letter  for  monsieur,' 
i^"        and  she  gave  Virginie's  letter.     It  was  necessarily  short. 

j  *  Dearest, — In  case  I  am  not  back  when  you  return  I  write  to 

,  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  Jean  Darand's  house — you  know  where 

I  it  is  better  than  I.     His  little  boy  is  very  ill.     I  go  to  try  and 

J  make  things  comfortable  for  him — come  and  fetch  me.    Thine — 
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I  Tired  with  travelling,  what  husband  would  not  be  vexed  at 

'        having  to  go  out  on  such  an  errand  ?     He  had  to  wake  the  people 
of  the  stables,  to  get  a  horse  saddled,  and,  worn  out  as  he  was, 
^        ride  forth  in  the  night  to  fetch  his  wife. 
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But  when  he  now  heard  her  story,  told  with  sweet  simplicity, 
he  gazed  at  Virginie  with  wonder  and  admiration.  He  forgot  the 
scolding  he  had  prepared  as  he  rode  along,  and  all  the  sage 
counsel  he  was  prepared  to  give  on  the  eccentricity  of  her  eon- 
duct.  He  only  saw  the  charity  and  kind  simplicity  of  this  good 
woman  whom  he  called  his  wife.  And  as,  in  the  pride  of  his 
honest  admiration,  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead,  Virginie 
felt  a  tear  drop  on  her  upturned  face. 

*Do  you  forgive  me,  Etienne?'  she  asked.  *It  was  very 
inconsiderate  of  me  to  ask  you  to  come  to  fetch  me  after  your 
long  drive.' 

*  Forgive ! '  he  cried,  with  emotion.  *  It  is  I  who  ought  to 
ask  for  forgiveness,  for  having,  for  one  moment,  misjudged  so 
noble  a  woman.  Had  there  been  many  like  you  in  the  land,  it 
would  not  be,  as  it  is  now,  torn  by  dissension  and  anarchy.  And 
how  goes  your  little  patient  ? ' 

Virginie  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  hovel  where  Jean  had 
been  waiting  for  her. 

*  My  good  man,'  said  the  Comte  softly,  for  he  saw  the  father's 
glance,  and  understood  his  anxiety  lest  his  boy  should  be  dis- 
turbed, *  madame  has  told  me  your  story.  It  depends  on  your- 
self whether  you  choose  to  continue  the  life  you  have  hitherto 
led.  You  know  Joseph,  one  of  my  woodmen,  has  been  incapaci- 
tated by  rheumatism  from  work.  His  house  and  place  are  vacant, 
will  you  take  them  ? ' 

Jean  was  thunderstruck.  *  Ah,  M.  le  Comte,'  he  cried,  *  had 
I  met  you  before  I  should  not  be  what  I  am  now,'  and  he  passed 
his  rough  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

*  It  is  never  too  late,'  said  La  Beauce  kindly.  *  You  can  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and,  depend  upon  it,  while  you  are  with  me  And 
among  my  people,  you  need  never  fear  the  past  so  long  as  you  can 
show  a  blameless  present.' 

At  that  moment  the  M6re  Durand  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
anxiously  whispered  to  Virginie  that  the  little  one  was  awake, 
and  asking  for  his  angel.  ^  It  is  thus  he  calls  madame,'  she 
explained  to  La  Beauce.  Virginie  at  once  entered  the  house  and 
left  the  two  men  together.  The  little  suflferer  was  again  soothed, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  another  dose,  sank  once  more  into  a 
sound  sleep. 

Now  Jean's  tongue  was  loosed.  Leading  the  Comte  a  little 
further  from  the  house,  that  their  talk  might  not  disturb  the 
patient,  he  began — 
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*  Monseigneur,  before  doing  this  good  action  you  ought  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  you  would  benefit.  I  am  Jean  Durand, 
a  convicted  poacher,  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  to  whom  few 
would  care  to  be  seen  speaking.  I  am  an  outcast  for  whom  no 
one  has  pity.  I  have  been  publicly  whipped,  and  bear  the  brand 
of  Monseigneur  le  Marquis  de  Boissec,  your  noble  cousin,  on  my 
shoulder.'  He  spoke  this  bitterly,  with  set  teeth.  *  Consider 
then,  Monseigneur,'  he  continued,  in  a  softened  voice.  *  If  you 
would  recall  your  generous  offer,  do  so.  I  shall  think  none  the 
worse  of  you,  but  shall  still  bless  you,  and  your  noble  lady,  for 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  us.' 

There  was  something  so  straightforward  and  honest  ia  the 
man's  words,  something  so  manly  in  his  self-accusation,  that  the 
Comte  was  much  touched. 

*  I  know  you  better  than  you  think,'  he  said.  ^  I  remember 
hearing  of  my  cousin  the  Marquis  de  Boissec's  conduct  to  you, 
some  years  ago,  and  even  then  thought  it  was  brutal  in  the 
extreme.' 

*  And  it  has  been  punished,'  interrupted  Darand.  ^  See  you 
that  glow  in  the  sky  ?  That  is  not  the  coming  dawn,  but  the 
reflection  of  the  flames  that  rise  from  what  was  the  Chateau  de 
Boissec,'  and  he  pointed,  with  a  weird  gesture  of  his  arm,  to  the 
sky  in  the  direction  of  Boissec,  which  was  all  reddened  with  a 
lurid  glare. 

*  What ! '  cried  the  Comte ;  *  I  had  hoped  this  part  of  France 
would  have  escaped  these  excesses.' 

*Are  the  seigneurs  here  so  much  better  than  those  of  the 
Beaujolais  and  Maconnais  ?  '  asked  Durand. 

*  This  is  horrible ! '  cried  La  Beauce. 

*  Monseigneur  had  better  withdraw  his  offer,'  said  Durand, 
calmly. 

*  No,'  answered  the  Comte.  *  I  do  not  believe  you  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  cowardice.  You,  who  are  so  devoted  to  your  own 
child,  would  never  have  the  heart  to  burn  the  roof  over  the  heads 
of  innocent  women  and  children  ! ' 

*  I  was  to  have  led  the  party  to-night,'  said  Durand,  in  a  low 
voice,  ^  and,  had  I  not  met  Madame  la  Comtesse  and  seen  how  good 
she  was,  I  should  have  done  this  deed  without  a  thought  of  pity. 
Ah,  monseigneur,  you  cannot  tell  of  what  a  starving  and  desperate 
man  is  capable.' 

*  My  friend,'  said  La  Beauce,  '  you  are  batter  than  you  make 
yourself  out  to  be.    I  renew  my  offer.' 
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Darand  paused  a  minute,  then  he  said  softly : — > 
^  You  shall  never  repent  it,  I  call  Grod  to  witness,'  and  he 
raised  his  hand  solemnly  towards  heaven.  At  that  moment  a 
star  fell  with  long  trail  of  light,  right  through  the  lurid  sky  in 
the  direction  of  Boissec,  as  if  the  oath  were  registered  on  hig^h« 
The  Comte  turned  to  the  reddening  glare. 

*  Can  nothing  be  done  to  help  these  people  ?  ' 

*  Nothing,  monseigneur ;  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  half- 
famished  people  now  round  those  flames.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
God.' 

They  watched  the  increasing  light  in  the  sky  for  some 
minutes  in  silence ;  then  Darand  spoke. 

*  Monsieur,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  madame  home. 
There  will  be  many  people  in  the  woods  after  this  wild  work,  and 
when  they  leave  the  chateau,  the  ways  may  not  be  safe  for  sach 
as  you.' 

And  he  entered  the  house. 

Virginie  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  quit  her  little  patient, 
but  he  was  sleeping  so  peacefully  that  at  last  she  consented, 
leaving  many  directions  for  his  further  treatment,  and  bidding  the 
mother  assure  Petit  Jean  that  she  would  come  soon  to  see  him 
again.  Jean  had  meanwhile  saddled  her  pony,  her  husband 
helped  her  to  mount,  and  escorted  by  Jean  they  commenced  their 
homeward  journey. 

The  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  show  itself,  the  rosy  tints  of 
God's  morning  contrasting  with  the  lurid  colour  that  marked  the 
vengeance  of  man.  Virginie  was  too  much  fatigued,  with  want 
of  sleep,  to  notice  anything  unusual  in  the  sky,  nor  did  either  the 
Comte  or  Jean  care  to  frighten  her  by  telling  her  what  had 
happened.  She  inquired  languidly  for  news  of  Celimene,  and  when 
her  husband  told  her  that  there  was  no  change  for  the  better, 
and  that  Madame  de  la  Sosi^re  was  rapidly  sinking,  she  lapsed 
into  silence,  having  indeed  much  trouble  to  keep  awake.  Soon 
they  reached  a  bridle-path,  where  Jean  halted,  saying  that  he 
must  return  to  Petit  Jean,  who  might  require  his  help.  La 
Beauce  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  assuring  him  that  things  would 
go  well  with  him  now,  and  Virginie  roused  herself  to  send  a 
further  message  to  her  little  charge..  The  Comte  then  seized  the 
reins  of  his  wife's  pony  and  hurried  her  on,  leaving  Jean  standing 
gazing  after  them  till  they  disappeared.  He  then  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  drew  his  slouch  hat  over  his  brow,  and  trudged  back  to  his 
house. 
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Neither  La  Beauce  nor  his  wife  spoke  much  on  their  way 
home.  The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  the  air,of  dawn  fresh 
and  bracing,  and  the  dew  on  the  leaves  and  grass  sparkled  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  as  they  alighted  at  the  Chateau.  The 
world  looked  very  beautiful  and  innocent  at  that  early  hour.  The 
great  sun  had  put  out  the  lurid  Ught  of  the  incendiary  fire,  chang- 
ing its  glow  to  a  cloud  of  murky  smoke.  Was  it  possible  they 
could  be  so  peaceable  and  quiet  while  within  a  few  miles  crime 
and  folly  were  rampant  ?  As  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  looked  at 
his  paternal  mansion,  with  i(s  great  range  of  stables  and  farm- 
buildings — at  the  home  he  loved  so  well — he  trembled  to  think 
that  perhaps  he  too  might  some  day  see  all  this  in  flames.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  to  Virginie,  who  needed  his  strong  arm  to 
help  her  to  alight,  and  aid  her  up  the  steps  of  the  facade  to  her 
room.  The  sleepy  lacquey,  who  opened  the  door,  had  a  dissipated 
and  dishevelled  look  which  contrasted  with  the  clear,  clean  dawn 
outside.  And  even  Louison,  who  quickly  appeared,  was  less  dapper 
and  neat  than  usual.  ^  What,  madame,  you  have  returned  ! '  she 
said ;  ^  Heaven  grant  this  folly  have  no  evil  consequences  to  your 
health ! ' 

Bat  the  Comte  bade  her  aid  her  tired  mistress  to  her  bed,  and , 
although  she  talked  incessantly  during  the  process  of  undressing 
Virginie,  that  good  lady  was  fiu:  too  fatigued  to  give  her  any  of  the 
information  she  was  dying  to  acquire,  and  was  no  sooner  in  bed 
than  she  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

SEQUEL. 


ViRGiXiE  was  late  the  next  morning.  She  awoke  with  a  confused 
sensation,  the  events  of  the  day  before  being  somehow  mixed  up 
with  her  dreams,  and  partaking  so  much  of  a  dreamlike  character 
as  to  lose  all  their  reality.  As  she  dressed  she  recalled  the  scene 
in  the  poor  hovel.  Petit  Jean  reappeared  to  her  with  strange 
vividness,  holding  out  his  poor  thin  arms  and  calling  for  his  angel. 
So  much  was  she  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  that  she  was  decidedly 
short  and  monosyllabic  with  Louison,  who  thereupon  put  on  the 
air  of  an  injured  martyr,  becoming  to  the  circumstances. 

Descending  to  her  boudoir  she  inquired  for  her  husband.    The 
Comte  had  been  out  since  early  morning,  the  servant  said,  but  he 
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was  to  be  expected  at  the  d^euner  which  took  place  usually  at 
eleven.  Virginie  employed  her  time  in  putting  together  another 
hamper  of  good  things  for  her  little  patient,  for  she  determined 
to  start  for  Jean  Durand's  house  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  her 
husband. 

La  Beauce  on  his  appearance  wore  a  grave  expression :  he  had 
been  out  to  ascertain  news  of  this  incendiarism  at  the  Chateau  de 
Boissec.     At  first  he  had  been  able  to  learn  very  little.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  La  Beauce  were  all  his  tenants,  and 
were  far  too  well  off  and  comfortable  to  trouble  themselves  about, 
or  to  engage  in,  such  desperate  affairs,  in  spite  of  the  deamess  of 
food  and  the  comparative  failure  of  the  crops.     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  rumour  that  the  men  on  the  neighbouring  estate  and  on 
several  near  had  been  on  the  move  the  night  before.  Large  parties 
had  been  met  on  the  roads  all  going  the  same  way,  evidently  by  a 
concerted  arrangement.     Those  who  met  them  had  been  enticed 
to  join,  and  even  threatened  if  they  did  not.    At  length  La  Beauce 
found  one  man,  a  workman  on  one  of  his  farms,  who  had  been 
forced  to  accompany  the  rioters. 

^  See  you,  M.  le  Comte,'  he  said ;  *  I  had  been  into  Conrville 
to  see  Annette — she  to  whom  I  am  to  be  married — and,  coming 
back,  I  overtook  a  band  of  men  with  blackened  faces,  who  stopped 
me.     One  with  a  lantern  put  it  to  my  face. 

*  ^^  It  is  Charles  Benet  from  La  Beauce,"  he  said,  and  I  seemed 
to  know  his  voice. 

* "  He  must  come  with  us,  then,"  said  another,  who,  I  am 
certain,  was  Gomerot,  the  blacksmith,  from  Plessis-sur-Eure. 
M.  le  Comte,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had  to  go,  for  they  were  more 
than  fifty,  and  I  alone.  So  we  trudged  on  through  the  night  till 
we  came  to  the  chateau,  where  we  found  a  great  crowd  who  were 
battering  in  the  gates.  These  were  soon  broken  down.  I  saw 
that  great  devil  Gromerot  smashing  in  the  lock.  Some  rushed  on 
the  mStavne^  and  soon  all  the  stacks  and  buildings  were  on  fire ; 
others,  and  they  were  a  large  band,  marched  straight  to  the  great 
door  and  called  for  M.  le  Marquis.  Then  M.  Dapont,  the  steward, 
came  forward  and  cried  out  that  M.  le  Marquis  was  not  there ;  that 
he  had  fled  to  Chartres  where  Madame  was  staying,  and  many 
shouted,  "  So  much  the  better  for  him !  "  and  many  ugly  names 
they  gave  him,  monsieur. 

^  Then  they  seized  M.  Dupont,  and  I  thought  they  would  have 
killed  him — but  no.  They  made  him  order  out  several  great  casks 
of  wine,  which  the  servants  brought  out,  looking  the  while  as 
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white  as  the  coats  of  their  liveries.  There  was  raised  a  great 
cry,  '^  All  must  leave  the  house ! "  and  the  servants  and  maids 
came  trooping  out,  frightened  enough,  poor  things  !  Then  they 
cried — *^  Where  is  Jean  Durand  ?  "  "  Eoom  for  Jean  Durand !  "  and 
there  was  a  pause.  But  Gromerot  came  forward  and  said  some- 
thing I  could  not  quite  hear,  after  which  there  was  much  consult- 
ing amongst  the  leaders,  and  I  heard  them  curse  Durand  as  a 
traitor  and  coward.  And  someone,  I  think  it  was  Gomerot,  cried, 
**  Never  mind,  as  Jean  Durand  shows  the  white  feather,  let  us 
make  M.  Dupont  do  his  work,"  and  they  brought  a  quantity  of 
straw  and  piled  it  in  the  hall,  and  forced  poor  M.  Dupont  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  Fiercely  it  burnt,  leaping  through  the  windows 
and  licking  up  the  woodwork  with  great  tongues  of  fire.  And  the 
men  danced  and  sang  and  drank  the  while ;  and  laughed  when 
they  heard  the  poor  cows  bellowing  with  fear  and  the  horses  mad 
with  terror  in  the  stables.  But  some  with  more  heart  led  most  of 
the  beasts  out,  and  they  galloped  wildly  about  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness.  Then  I,  being  very  frightened,  managed  to 
steal  away  in  the  confusion,  and  ran  so  hard  home  that  I  have  not 
yet  recovered.' 

The  Comte  de  la  Beauce  therefore  had  good  reason  to  look 
grave,  and,  when  Virginie  proposed  going  at  once  to  the  place 
they  had  visited  the  night  before,  strove  to  dissuade  her.  He 
told  her  of  the  burning  of  Boissec,  and  pointed  out  that  the  woods 
might  still  be  full  of  these  dangerous  rioters.  But  Virginie  was 
all  the  more  anxious  to  carry  assistance  to  the  poor  family  she 
had  taken  under  her  protection,  and  her  husband  at  last  yielded, 
only  stipulating  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
half  a  dozen  of  his  servants  duly  armed.  In  truth  he  himself  was 
somewhat  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Durand,  whose  refusal  to  join 
in  the  burning  of  Boissec  had  evidently  angered  his  former 
firiends. 

Having  gathered  his  little  band  together  they  set  forth  about 
midday  for  Jean's  hut.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  August  noon  the  woods  were  all  silent  and  still.  La  Beauce 
strove  to  engage  Virginie's  attention  by  telling  her  of  his  visit  to 
Chartres :  how  his  poor  aunt  could  not  be  expected  to  live  many 
days  longer;  how  poor  Gelim^ne  had  cried  on  receiving  Vir- 
ginie's letter ;  and  how  he  looked  forward  to  her  coming  to  the 
Chateau  and  keeping  up  the  friendship  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
Virginie  said  but  little  in  reply.  Her  thoughts  wandered  off  to 
the  old  convent — to  her  eleven  years  of  youth  spent  there  and  to 
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her  dear  aunt — then  her  last  moments  came  to  her  mind  <idc1  tier 
solemn  advice.    Well !  she  had  found  the  good  man  to  wliom  she 
could  devote  herself,  and,  please  God,  she  would  always  love  lum 
even  as  her  aunt  had  predicted.      So  they  rode  on  gentljr   on 
account  of  the  heat,  the  six  servants  following. 

But  as  they  drew  near  their  destination  they  smelt  bamiD^. 
Strange  that  the  wind  should  have  brought  the  smoke  of  Soissec 
thus  far.    Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  smell,  till  they  reached 
the  clearing  in  which  stood  Jean  Durand's  house.     Could   they 
believe  their  eyes  ?  There  was  no  house  there  now !  The  thatched 
roof  covered  with  weeds  and  moss  was  there    no  longer — only 
blackened  ruins.     Virginie  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  and  was  so  over- 
come that  the  Comte  had  to  hold  her  on  to  her  pony.     All  that 
remained  of  this  poor  home  was  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the 
chimney  which  was  no  doubt  supported  by  the  additional  brick- 
work, and  the  angle  where  stood  the  little  bed,  in  which  she  had 
left  Petit  Jean,  itself  sadly  discoloured  and  blackened   by   the 
flames.      But    the    bed-place    caught  Virginie's    eye.     *  Quick, 
Etienne ! '  she  cried  ;  ^  the  child  !   Petit  Jean,  in  the  bed.    Look  I 
look ! ' 

La  Beauce  leaped  from  his  horse  and  lifted  Virginie  from  hers. 
Leaving  her  to  the  care  of  the  Eer\ants,  he  ran  to  the  smoking 
ruins.  What  hope  was  there  ?  He  dashed  through  the  charred 
fragments  of  the  fallen  roof,  his  heavy  riding-boots  protecting  hi  j 
feet,  towards  the  bed-place,  Virginie  watching  every  movement 
with  intense  interest.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  she  shouted. 

He  stooped  and  examined  something.  ^  Nothing,'  he  answered 
hastily.  It  was  the  charred  remains  of  the  poor  mother,  who  had 
fallen  and  met  her  death  by  the  side  of  her  little  one.  And  now 
he  gained  the  bed-place — the  blankets,  Virginie's  gift,  were  hardly  j 

singe  j.     He  lifted  them  and  took  forth  the  poor  little  form  of 
Petit  Jean. 

*  Djes  he  live  ?'  cried  Virginie  in  horror. 

Ala3,  the  poor  head  fell  on  the  thin  shoulder  powerless.  '  He 
is  not  burnt,'  shouted  La  Beauce  as  he  bore  the  senseless  body 
from  the  ruins. 

Virginie  rushed  forward  to  rr  ^**  husband,  who^aasiated 
by  the  servants,  crept  out  of  t'  \  Jp^    "  ^  1 

horrible  for  you  to  see,'  cried  ^  J 

of  the  little  garden.  ■ 
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*  The  child !     Is  he  dead  ?    He  cannot  be  dead,'  repeated  Vir- 
ginie  in  agony. 

La  Beauce  having  placed  the  little  body  reverently  on  the 
ground,  Virginie  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  it  to  feel  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  life.  It  was  quite  cold,  the^  heart  was 
Btill.  Petit  Jean  lay  there  dead,  stifled  by  the  smoke,  though 
untouched  by  the  flame.  And  in  death  he  seemed  to  smile  at  the 
woman  leaning  over  him,  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  he  had. 
called  his  angel ! 

Virginie  kissed  the  poor  pale  face  and  rubbed  the  cold  hands. 
Alas,  what  use  was  that  ?  Petit  Jean  would  never  move  again. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  so  young  a  face  so  fixed  and  immovable,  to 
think  of  one  just  starting  in  life  stopped  by  the  hand  of  death — 
and  death  from  what  ?  Was  it  chance  or  the  hand  of  man  that 
had  wrought  this  destruction  ?  Standing  by  the  side  of  Virginie 
and  watching  her  with  this  murdered  innocent.  La  Beauce  mut- 
tered in  his  teeth,  *  The  cowards  ! ' 

Meanwhile  the  servants  had  been  searching  the  ruins ;  they, 
too,  quickly  found  the  body  of  the  mother ;  but  La  Beauce,  who 
now  joined  them,  covered  up  the  poor  remains  with  one  of  Petit 
Jean's  blankets,  lest  Virginie  should  catch  sight  of  these  terrible 
suggestions  of  humanity.  Where  could  the  father  be  ?  He  who 
was  so  devoted  to  his  child,  was  he  not  there  to  share  their  peril  ? 
No,  there  was  no  tiace  of  him  in  the  house.  At  length  one  of 
the  men,  searching  in  what  had  been  the  garden,  in  which  now 
this  autumn  time  grew  a  mixed  wilderness  of  weeds  and  vege- 
tables fast  running  to  seed,  shouted,  *  Monseigneur,  he  is  here  ; ' 
then,  stooping  down,  he  added,  ^  Quick  !  quick !  he  lives ! ' 

At  this  cry  they  all  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  even  Virginie, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  child,  ran  forward.  There  was  Jean 
Durand  lying  senseless,  and  covered  with  blood  !  Strange  to  say 
he  was  not  burnt,  for  though  the  flames  had  reached  some  part  of 
the  garden,  it  had  not  touched  the  spot  where  he  lay,  which  was 
in  the  extremity  of  the  plot,  next  the  path  that  led  to  Boissec. 

They  raised  him  and  carried  him  to  a  more  open  spot,  and 
examined  him  with  care.  His  right  arm  was  broken  and  his  head 
a  mass  of  bruises  and  clotted  gore ;  but  as  La  Beauce  bathed 
these  wounds  he  gave  a  faint  groan.  Quickly  the  basket,  with 
the  good  things  brought  for  Petit  Jean,  was  opened,  and  some 
cognac  poured  down  the  poor  fellow's  throat.  He  groaned  again 
and  his  lips  moved.  Virginie  bending  over  him  fancied  she  heard 
♦he  words  *  Petit  Jean,'  but  it  was    possibly  her  overwrought 
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imagination  that  made  her  imagine  this,  for  his  eyes  closed  again 
and  he  seemed  senseless. 

They  did  what  they  could  for  the  poor  fellow.  They  bathed 
and  staunched  the  wounds  on  his  head,  from  which  the  blood  now 
began  to  flow ;  they  made  a  rough  splint  for  his  broken  arm.  Then 
they  put  together  a  litter  of  boughs  on  which  they  stretched  his 
battered  form.  By  its  side  Virginie  herself  placed  the  little  body 
bf  the  dead  child,  and  bade  them  carry  both  to  the  Chateau. 
Leaving  the  servants  to  follow  slowly  with  their  burden,  Virginie 
and  her  husband  trotted  on  home  to  prepare  for  their  reception, 
and  to  send  oflf  for  the  nearest  doctor  living  at  Courville. 

Jean  had  been  undressed  and  put  into  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
Virginie  was  watching  by  its  side  when  the  doctor  arrived.  A 
rough  man  was  this  country  doctor,  but  not  without  skill.  He 
examined  the  wounds  with  care  and  shook  his  head. 

'  A  bad  case,  madame ! '  he  said,  *  a  case  which  some  of  my 
learned  confreres  would  at  once  say  was  hopeless.     I  know  these 
people  better,  and,  7na  foi^  what  would  kill  anyone  else,  they 
sometimes  manage  to  survive.    With  care  and  good  nursing,  to 
which  I  should  say  he  was  unused,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
not  happen.'    The  doctor  looked  at  the  careworn  face,  gaunt  and 
haggard  from  want,  now  pale  and  bloodless,  at  the  matted  unkempt 
beard,  at  the  rough  hands,  and  then  glanced  at  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  lady  standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  wondered. 
During  his  practice  he  had  seen  many  odd  things,  but  none  like 
this. 

*  If  it  is  not  a  rude  question,  madame,'  he  said  after  a  pause, 
*  might  I  ask  where  on  earth  did  you  find  this  rough  specimen  of 
humanity  ? ' 

Virginie  told  her  story.  The  doctor  looked  at  her  with  still 
greater  astonishment. 

*  What,  madame ! '  he  exclaimed,  ^  you  went  alone  to  such  a 
man's  hut ! ' 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  Virginie  simply ;  *  was  there  any  harm  in 
doing  so  ? ' 

*  Do  you  not  know,  my  dear  madame,  that  these  people  are 
all  in  revolt  ?  That  the  Chateau  de  Boissec  was  burnt  last  night, 
and  that  it  is  hardly  safe,  even  for  me,  to  ride  through  the 
country  ? ' 

*  Then,'  said  Virginie,  *  possibly  these  misguided  people  were 
the  perpetrators  of  this  cruel  deed.' 

The  doctor  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuflF.     *  Misguided?'  he 
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said  with  astonishment.    ^Madame  is  then  on  the  side  of  the 
people  ? ' 

'  I  am  on  the  side  of  all  who  are  downtrodden,  miserable,  and 
starving ! ' 

The  doctor,  like  many  of  his  profession,  was  a  revolutionist. 
He  took  Virginie's  hand  and  kissed  it  respectfally. 

*  Madame,'  he  said,  *  I  respect  your  deeds  even  more  than  your 
words ;  with  such  a  nurse  our  patient  must  recover.'  He  then 
dressed  poor  Jean's  wounds  with  tenderness  and  skill,  and  left 
directions  as  to  further  treatment,  promising  another  visit  next 
day. 

Virginie's  adventure  added  greatly  to  her  popularity.  That 
one  of  her  class  should  not  only  succour  one  of  the  people,  but 
should  have  the  case  removed  to  her  own  house,  and  look  after 
the  patient  herself,  seemed  incomprehensible,  even  to  the  tenants 
of  the  Gomte  de  la  Beauce,  who  were  accustomed  to  kindness. 
There  was  quite  an  excitement  among  the  tenants  of  the  estate 
at  the  funeral  that  took  place  two  days  after,  when  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  poor  child  and  the  charred  fragments  of  the 
mother  were  buried  in  the  little  church  of  the  village.  Virginie 
and  her  husband  were  both  present,  acting  as  chief  mourners,  and 
both  were  much  impressed  at  the  scene  and  the  respectful  con- 
duct of  the  crowd  during  the  ceremony.  Nor  did  the  Abb6 
Leroux  neglect  to  improve  the  occasion.  He  delivered  an  appro- 
priate address,  pointing  out  the  hideous  results  of  popular  impa- 
tience, and  the  ease  with  which  discontent  developed  into  crime. 

The  auditors  were  deeply  moved,  many,  even  among  the  men, 
shed  tears. 

Every  head  was  bared  as  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  la 
Beauce  passed  through  the  churchyard  on  their  way  home,  and 
not  a  few  called  down  blessings  on  the  pair. 

Virginie  herself  gave  directions  for  a  small  cross  to  be  raised 
over  the  grave  of  Petit  Jean  and  his  mother,  recording  their 
Dames  and  the  date  of  their  death,  and  adding  the  simple  words, 
^  Pray  for  them ;  they  were  cut  oflF  before  their  time  by  the 
inhumanity  of  their  fellow-men.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   PRESENTATION. 

On  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  Petit  Jean,  while  the  Comte  and 
his  wife  were  strolling  on  the  terrace  of  the  Chateau,  which  com- 
manded a  magnificent  view  of  the  country,  they  became  aware  of 
crowds  of  men  approaching  the  house.     Somewhat  alarmed,  they 
paused  on  the  comer  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  road,  which, 
making  a  detour  round  the  house  and  garden,  joined  the  main 
road  running  up  the  avenue  towards  Chartres.    On  came  the  men, 
sometimes  by  twos  and  threes,  sometimes  in  greater  namber?,  all 
clad  in  their  holiday  attire  and  all  going  the  same  way.     But 
when  they  recognised  their  landlord,  each  man  raised  his  hat,  and 
some  as  they  passed  out  of  sight  turned  and  cheered.     Beassured 
by  the  respect  shown  them,  they  yet  marvelled  what  it  could 
mean.     Towards  evening,  however,  the  Comte  and  Virginie  were 
mysteriously  summoned  by  the  steward  of  the  household  to  the 
courtyard. 

^  What  is  it  you  want  ? '  asked  Virginie,  alarmed. 

^  Madame  need  be  under  no  apprehension,'  said  the  steward, 
with  a  smile ;  '  but  if  Madame  and  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  deign 
to  come  to  the  door,  I  will  answer  for  it  they  will  be  pleased  by 
what  they  will  see.' 

La  Beauce,  without  further  inquiries,  gave  his  arm  to  Virginia 
and  led  her  to  the  front  door,  where,  on  passing  out  on  the  landing 
of  the  steps  leading  from  the  courtyard,  they  found  a  vast  crowd 
of  people,  who  saluted  them  with  loud  cries  and  waving  of  hats. 
In  front  were  the  Abb6,  the  intendant  or  agent  of  the  property, 
and  two  of  the  largest  tenants.  The  crowd  was  composed  of  the 
tenants  and  labourers  on  the  estate.  Amid  a  general  clapping  o\ 
hands  the  Abbe  led  forward  the  two  tenants.  Hat  in  hand  they 
ascended  the  steps,  and  stood  on  the  landing  on  the  top  in  the 
sight  of  their  neighbours  and  friends.  Then  a  strange  bashfulness 
seemed  to  come  over  them.  *  Well,'  cried  the  Abb6,  *  have  job 
nothing  to  say,  Le  Grand  ? '  Le  Grraud,  who  was  an  old  man  with 
long  white  hair,  turned  his  hat  round  awkwardly  in  his  handf, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lining,  as  if  he  were  seeking  inspiration 
from  the  black  felt.  Then  he  looked  up  and  opened  his  lips,  but 
no  sound  came.  At  length,  clearing  his  throat,  he  began  with  a 
bow,   *  Monsieur  le   Comte — Monsieur  le  Comte.'      There  was  a 
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pause  and  a  bright  idea  came  upon  him.  ^And  Madame  la 
Comtesse,'  he  added,  bowing  with  a  sweep  of  his  hat  to  Virginie. 
Then  he  coughed,  as  though  very  satisfied  with  himself.  La 
Beauce  and  Virginie  smiled  encouragingly.  He  could  find  nothing 
more.  The  crowd  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands.  Xo,  nothing 
more  came.  At  last  with  a  mighty  effort  he  blurted  out,  with 
another  sway  of  his  hat,  ^  Voiltl  Poirier,'  and  he  stepped  back  to 
make  way  for  his  colleague. 

Poirier  was  a  stout,  choleric-looking  man  of  middle  age.  .He 
squared  his  shoulders  and  pressed  his  hat  to  his  heart.  ^  He  was 
clad  in  the  blue  coat  that  had  so  incensed  the  Abbe,  and  seemed 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  *  Monsieur  le  Comte  and  Madame  la 
Comtesse,'  he  began  with  great  glibness.  Then  he  too  stopped 
and  g^ed  vacantly  at  the  crowd  and  then  at  Virginie.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  moisten  his  lips,  nothing  could  he  bring  out  but 
*  Voil^  Le  Grand.' 

The  crowd  seemed  to  enjoy  the  confusion  of  these  two  men. 
They  cheered  vociferously,  bat  some  laughed.  Whereupon 
Poirier,  turning  angrily  to  them,  cried,  *  CJome  you  up  here  and 
see  whether  it  is  easy.'  At  which  there  was  a  general  cheer. 
But  the  Abbe  now  stepped  forward  and  said  : — 

*  Monsieur  le  Comte  and  Madame  la  Comtesse,  these  two 
worthy  fellows  appear  as  representatives  of  your  tenants  and 
neighbours  here  assembled,  being  deputed  by  them  to  wish  you 
all  health  and  happiness.  They  desire  to  assure  you  of  their  re- 
spect and  esteem^  and  to  tell  you  that  they  deplore  the  excesses 
committed  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  properties,  excesses  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  prevent.  But  on  this  property  they 
have  determined  to  preserve  order  at  all  costs.  They  therefore 
of  their  own  accord,  and  without  a  hint  either  from  me  or 
M.  I'lntendant,  who  indeed  were  both  ignorant  of  this  gathering, 
have  met  together  and  arranged  that  guard  shall  be  kept  round 
your  chateau,  and  signals  have  been  agreed  upon  by  means  of 
which  they  can  all  be  summoned,  if  occasion  should  require  it,  to 
act  in  your  defence.  For,  M.  le  Comte,  their  affection  for  you, 
whom  they,  have  known  from  boyhood,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
esteem'  with  which  they  regard  the  lady  whom  you  have  brought 
among  them  as  their  Comtesse/  ,  She  has  been  among  us  but  a 
short  time,  yet  by  her  kindnttis  and  generosity  she  has  gs^ined 
the  hearts  of  us  all,  so  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  assembled — 
and  be  assured  every  able-bodied  niian.  on  the  property  ia  here — ■ 
who  would  not  willingly  sacrifice  his  life  for  her  safety.'  . 
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*  Is  that  not  what  you  would  have  said?'  he  asked,  trumiiig 

to  the  old  farmer. 

<  Why  ask  me/  said  Poirier  testily,  *  when  you  know  it  is  ? ' 
f  And  the  tree  ! '  gasped  Le  Grand  with  an  efifort. 

<  I  come  to  that,'  continued  the  Abb4,  *  With  your  permission, 
then,  M.  le  Comte,  they  wish  to  plant  a  "  Mai,"  or  tree  of  liberty, 
as  a  token  of  the  aflfection  they  bear  you  both,  and  a  pledge  that 
their  part  of  the  trust  will  be  performed/ 

<  How  he  speaks ! '  cried  the  delighted  Le  Grand,  who  had 
followed  each  word,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Abbe,  with  an 
appropriate  gesture  of  his  arm. 

<  As  I  would  myself  have  spoken  could  I  have  begun,'  grumbled 
the  irritable  Poirier,  whose  heart  beat  with  rage  against  his  over- 
tight  coat,  as  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbours  by  his  want  of  eloquence.     For  Poirier  in  private  life 
was  a  great  speaker,  and  no  one  more  than  himself  was  surprised 
at  his  entire  inability  to  speak  in  public.     Nay,  in  after  years  he 
sometimes  alluded  to  the  speech  he  had  made  at  the  planting  of 
the  *  Mai '  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Beauce  with  considerable  com- 
plaisance, nor,  as  he  was  known  to  be  choleric,  were  any  of  his 
neighbours  bold  enough  to  contradict  him.     So  in  that  part  of 
France  it  got  to  be  a  proverb,  *  Beau  comme  le  discours  de  Poirier,* 
meaning  something  that  existed  in  the  imagination  only. 

The  little  speech  of  the  Abbe  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  crowd,  and  at  its  conclusion  all  waved  their  hats  and  shouted. 
The  setting  sun  struck  its  rays  across  the  scene,  gilding  the  long 
range  of  farm-buildings  and  the  upturned  fewes  of  the  peasants, 
who  as  La  Beauce  came  forward  to  express  his  thanks,  shouted 
<  Vive  Monsieur  le  Comte ! '  with  redoubled  vigour. 

*  My  good  friends  and  neighbours,'  said  the  Comte,  *  you  have 
this  day  made  me  very  happy.  You  have  shown  me  that  my 
affection  for  you  has  not  been  misplaced,  and,  by  your  spontaneous 
expression  of  good  wishes  towards  myself  and  Madame,  you  have 
laid  a  debt  of  gratitude  on  us  which  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
discharge.  Believe  me,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to 
acknowledge  that  obligation,  and  we  shall  strive  to  repay  it  by 
any  services  we  can  render. 

*  You  are  all  aware  that  we  have  been  ourselves  witness  of  a 
terrible  outrage,  which  has  already  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  two 
innocent  persons,  a  woman  and  a  sick  child,  and  the  possible 
death  of  another  who  is  now  here.  That  such  a  thing  should 
happen  in  France  is  much  to  be  deplored,  but  that  it  should 
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happen  here  in  our  own  neighbourhood  is  a  disgrace  which  I  feel 
as  keenly  as  anyone.  In  the  cause  of  law  and  order  I  am  ever 
ready  to  act,  and,  when  you  offer  yourselves  as  a  protection  to  me 
and  mine,  I  accept  readily,  for  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  I  am 
willing  to  do  the  same  to  my  utmost  ability  to  any  of  you.*  Here 
the  applause  was  tremendous.  ^  For,'  continued  the  Comte,  com- 
manding silence  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand,  *  we  are  bound  to- 
gether not  only  by  bonds  of  interest,  but  also  by  those  ties  of 
affection  and  respect  which  have  grown  during  the  many  years  I 
have  lived  among  you,  and  I  trust  will  become  more  firm  the  more 
we  see  our  neighbours  disagreeing.  To  my  mind  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  this  France  we  all  love  so  well  is  bound  up  in  the 
safety  of  each  individual,  the  mutual  respect  and  consideration 
displayed  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  and  the  love  and 
helpfulness  of  one  to  the  other,  irrespective  of  class. 

*  You  have,  in  the  address  delivered  by  my  friend  here,  alluded 
to  the  lady  I  have  brought  among  you.  Since  she  has  been  here 
you  have  learnt  to  know  her  and  to  love  her.  Be  assured  I  shall 
not  be  jealous  of  that  love,  and  that  my  affection  for  her  is,  if 
possible,  increased  since  I  have  found  how  admirably  she  has  dis- 
charged her  duties,  and  seconded  my  efforts  for  your  good.  I 
will  not  commence  her  praises,  for  I  should  weary  you  before  I 
had  half  said  what  I  wished. 

^In  conclusion  I  shall  be  proud  if  you  would  plant  your 
«  Mai ''  in  the  centre  of  this  courtyard,  that,  to  my  descendants, 
it  may  stand  as  a  testimony  of  the  mutual  confidence  between  us.' 

The  Comte's  speech  was  greatly  cheered,  but  the  ceremony 
was  not  over,  for  Le  Grand  and  Poirier,  after  much  whispering, 
produced  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  written  an  address, 
which  had  been  signed,  or  witnessed  by  mark,  by  all  the  tenants. 

La  Beauce  took  it,  and  said  he  should  guard  it  with  the 
archives  of  his  family,  and  giving  his  hand  to  Virginie  led  her 
down  among  the  crowd,  where  the  operations  of  saluting  and 
shaking  hands  were  duly  performed.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
younger  tenants  were  seen  dragging  a  tree  to  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard,  while  some  others  quickly  set  to  work  digging  a  hole 
for  its  reception.  Barrels  of  the  country  wine  were  brought  out 
by  the  household,  and  the  evening  closed  with  the  drinking  of 
the  healths  of  the  Seigneur  and  his  wife. 

Jean  Durand  was  all  this  time  struggling  for  life.  For  many 
hours  he  had  not  stirred.  So  still  he  remained  that,  at  times, 
they  thought  he  had  passed  away.     Now,  strange  to  say,  at  the 
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mighty  shout  which  saluted  the  raisiog  of  the  ^Mai'  to  its  proper 
position,  and  which  it  was  feared  would  have  had  an  evil  effect 
upon  him,  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  glanced  round  the  room  and 
began  muttering.     Then  his  voice  gradually  gained  stfengi^h. 

*  No,'  he  cried  in  broken  words,  *  never — never — Gomerot — 
Ah,  traitor !  Petit  Jean,  spare  Petit  Jean  !— cowards  all  at  once ! 
Fire — fire — put  it  out — ah  I '  and  he  sank  back  exhausted. 

The  watcher  by  the  bedside  gave  him  some  few  drops  of  re- 
storative and  changed  the  cool  cloths  round  his  sorely  battered 
head.  '  He  lay  still  again  with  terrible  deathlike  immobility. 

When  Virginie  came  in,  after  the  festivities  were  over,  she 
was  tbld.whkt  had  happened.     She  leant  over  the  poor  powerless 

•  •    • 

creature  and  listened   for  his  breath.    At  that  moment   Jean 
reopened  his  eyes. 

^  The  angel ! '  he  cried,  and  he  raised  his  arm  that  was  yet  whole. 
^  The  angel — come  for  Petit  Jean  !  Ah,  I  shall  not  go — no — not 
there — never  again — never  see  my  child — horrible ! '  and  snch  a 
look^of  despair  came  to  his  face  that  Virginie  was  frightened. 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his.     *  Jean,'  she  said,  ^  be  brave.' 

^Ah — who  is  it?  I  cannot  see  well.  Ah,  Madame,  look  io 
Petit  Jean  when  I  am  gone.' 

^  Courage,'  said  Virginie  again,  ^  courage,  Jean  !  I  am  here 
quite  near  you.  Keep  quite  still  and  strive  not  to  excite  yourself 
and  you  will  live.' 

*  And  Petit  Jean,'  murmured  the  sick  man,  *  where  is 
Petit  Jean?'  '  •  -  ' 

^  It  is'  well  with  Petit  Jean  now,'  said  Virginie  softly.  *  He 
would  wish  you  to  live  if  he  were  here.'  \     .     .         i  •     / 

With  a  mighty  effort  the  poor  fellow  raised  his  hand  on  which 
her  sympathetic  fingers  were  resting  to  his  lips.  But  he  sank 
back  exhausted  by  the  effort. 

From  that  time  Jean  began  to  mend ;  not  that  he  progressed 
steadily,  far  from  it.  Many  days  of  delirium  and  fever  he  went 
through,  during  which  those  who  watched  him  almost  lost  hope. 
And  often  and  often  he  enacted  the  scene  of  the  burning  of  his 
house  and  the  assault  on  himself,  which  scene  never  varied,  and 
always  was  the  catastrophe  the  result  of  his  refusal  to  do  some- 
thing which  was  asked  him.  But,  though  weakened  by  these 
attacks,  they  gradually  became  less  frequent  and  less  severe. 
So  he  went  on  for  several  weeks,  constantly  visited  by  Virginie, 
whose  presence  seemed  to  act  like  magic  upon  him. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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IN"  reading  books  of  Natural  History  we  meet  with  numerous 
instances  of  birds  possessing  the  habit  of  assembling  to- 
gether, in  many  cases  always  at  the  same  spot,  to  indulge 
in  antics  and  dancing  performances,  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  music,  vocal  or  instrumental :  and  by  instru- 
mental music  are  here  meant  all  sounds  other  than  vocal  made 
habitually  and  during  the  more  or  less  orderly  performances; 
as,  for  instance,  drumming  and  tapping  noises,  smiting  of  wing.^, 
and  humming,  whip-cracking,  fan-shutting,  grinding,  scraping, 
and  horn-blowing  sounds,  produced  as  a  rule  by  the  quills. 

There  are  human  dances  in  which  only  one  person  per- 
forms at  a  time,  the  rest  of  the  company  looking  on ;  and  some 
birds,  in  widely  separated  genera,  have  dances  of  this  kind.  A 
striking  example  is  the  Bupicola,  or  cock-of-the-rock,  of  tropical 
South  America.  A  mossy  level  spot  of  earth  surrounded  by 
bushes  is  selected  for  a  dancing-place,  and  kept  well  cleared  of 
sticks  and  stones;  round  this  area  the  birds  assemble,  when  a 
cock-bird,  with  vivid  orange-scarlet  crest  and  plumage,  steps  into 
it,  and,  with  spreading  wings  and  tail,  begins  a  series  of  move- 
ments as  if  dancing  a  minuet;  finally,  carried  away  with  ex- 
citement, he  leaps  and  gyrates  in  the  most  astonishing  manner, 
until,  becoming  exhausted,  he  retii'es  and  another  bird  takes  his 
place. 

In  other  species  all  the  birds  in  a  company  unite  in  the  set 
performances,  and  seem  to  obey  an  impulse  which  affects  them 
simultaneously  and  in  the  same  degree ;  but  sometimes  one  bird 
prompts  the  others  and  takes  a  principal  part.  One  of  the  most 
curious  instances  I  have  come  across  in  reading  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Bigg-Wither's  Pioneering  in  South  Brazil,  He  relates  that 
one  morning  in  the  dense  forest  his  attention  was  roused  by  the 
unwonted  sound  of  a  bird  singing-^songsters  being  rare  in  that 
\di8trict.^   His' men,  immediately  they  caught  the  sound,  invited 
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him  to  follow  them,  hinting  that  he  would  probably  witness  a 
very  curious  sight.  Cautiously  making  their  way  throngh  the 
dense  undergrowth,  they  finally  came  in  sight  of  a  small  stony 
spot  of  ground,  at  the  end  of  a  tiny  glade ;  and  on  this  spot,  some 
on  the  stone  and  some  on  the  shrubs,  were  assembled  a  number 
of  little  birds,  about  the  size  of  torn-tits,  with  lovely  blue  plumage 
and  red  top-knots.  One  was  perched  quite  still  on  a  twig,  singing 
merrily,  while  the  others  were  keeping  time  with  wings  and  feet 
in  a  kind  of  dance,  and  all  twittering  an  accompaniment.  He 
watched  them  for  some  time  and  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
having  a  ball  and  concert  and  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves; 
they  then  became  alarmed,  and  the  performance  abruptly  ter- 
minated, the  birds  all  going  off  in  different  directions.  The 
natives  told  him  that  these  little  creatures  were  known  as  the 
*  dancing  birds.' 

This  species  was  probably  solitary,  except  when  assembling 
for  the  purpose  of  display ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially 
in  the  Passerine  order,  the  solitary  species  performs  its  antics 
alone,  or  with  no  witness  but  its  mate.  Azara,  describing  a  small 
finch,  which  he  aptly  named  OscUadoTy  says  that  early  and  late 
in  the  day  it  mounts  up  vertically  to  a  moderate  height ;  then 
flies  off  to  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  describing  a  perfect  curve 
in  its  passage,  then,  turning,  it  flies  back  over  the  imaginary  line 
it  has  traced,  and  so  on  repeatedly,  appearing  Uke  a  pendulum 
swung  in  space  by  an  invisible  thread. 

Those  who  seek  to  know  the  cause  and  origin  of  this  kind  of 
display  and  of  song  in  animals  are  referred  to  Darwin's  Descent 
of  Man  for  an  explanation.  The  greater  part  of  that  work  is 
occupied  with  a  laborious  argument  intended  to  prove  that  the 
love-feeling  inspires  the  animals  engaged  in  these  exhibitions, 
and  that  sexual  selection,  or  the  voluntary  selection  of  mates  by 
the  females,  is  the  final  cause  of  all  set  musical  and  dancing  per- 
formances, as  well  as  of  bright  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  of 
ornaments. 

The  theory,  with  regard  to  birds,  is  that  in  the  love-season, 
when  the  males  are  excited  and  engage  in  courtship,  the  females 
do  not  fall  to  the  strongest  and  most  active,  nor  to  those  that  are 
first  in  the  field ;  but  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  corre- 
sponding to  the  aesthetic  feeling  or  taste  in  man,  and  deliberately 
select  males  for  their  superiority  in  some  aesthetic  quality,  such  as 
graceful  or  fantastic  motions,  melody  of  voice,  brilliancy  of  colour, 
or  perfection  of  ornaments.    Doubtless  all  birds  were  originally 
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plain-coloured,  without  ornaments  and  without  melody,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  so  it  would  always  have  been  but  for  the  action  of 
this  principle,  which,  like  natural  selection,  has  gone  on  accumu- 
lating countless  small  variations,  tending  to  give  a  greater  lustre 
to  the  species  in  each  case,  and  resulting  in  all  that  we  most 
admire  in  the  animal  world — the  Eupicola's  flame-coloured  mantle, 
the  peacock's  crest  and  starry  train,  the  joyous  melody  of  the 
lark,  and  the  pretty  or  fantastic  dancing  performances  of  birds. 

My  experience  is  that  mammals  and  birds,  with  few  excep- 
tions— probably  there  are  really  no  exceptions — possess  the  habit 
of  indulging  frequently  in  more  or  less  regular  or  set  perform- 
ances, with  or  without  sound,  or  composed  of  sound  exclusively ; 
and  that  these  performances,  which  in  many  animals  are  only 
discordant  cries  and  choruses,  and  uncouth,  irregular  motions,  in 
the  more  aerial,  graceful,  and  melodious  kinds  take  immeasurably 
higher,  more  complex,  and  more  beautiful  forms.  Among  the  mam- 
malians the  instinct  appears  almost  universal ;  but  their  displays 
are,  as  a  rule,  less  admirable  than  those  seen  in  birds.  There  are 
some  kinds,  it  is  true,  like  the  squirrels  and  monkeys,  of  arboreal 
habits,  almost  birdlike  in  their  restless  energy  and  in  the  swift- 
ness and  certitude  of  their  motions,  in  which  the  slightest  impulse 
can  be  instantly  expressed  in  graceful  or  fantastic  action ;  others, 
like  the  Chinchillidae  family,  have  greatly  developed  vocal  organs, 
and  resemble  birds  in  loquacity ;  but  mammals  generally,  com- 
pared with  birds,  are  slow  and  heavy,  and  not  so  readily  moved 
to  exhibitions  of  the  kind  I  am  discussing. 

The  terrestrial  dances,  often  very  elaborate,  of  heavy  birds, 
like  those  of  the  gallinaceous  kind,  are  represented  in  the  more 
volatile  species  by  performances  in  the  air,  and  these  are  very 
much  more  beautiful;  while  a  very  large  number  of  birds — 
hawks,  vultures,  swifts,  swallows,  nightjars,  storks,  ibises,  spoon- 
bills, and  gulls — circle  about  in  the  air,  singly  or  in  flocks. 
Sometimes,  in  serene  weather,  they  rise  to  a  vast  altitude,  and 
float  about  in  one  spot  for  an  hour  or  longer  at  a  stretch,  showing 
a  faint  bird-cloud  in  the  blue,  that  does  not  change  its  form  nor 
grow  lighter  and  denser  like  a  flock  of  starlings;  but  in  the 
seeming  confusion  there  is  perfect  order,  and  amidst  many  hun- 
dreds each  swift-  or  slow-gliding  figure  keeps  its  proper  distance 
with  such  exactitude  that  no  two  ever  touch,  even  with  the 
extremity  of  the  long  wings,  flapping  or  motionless: — such  a 
multitude,  and  such  miraculous  precision  in  the  endless  curving 
motions  of  all  the  members  of  it,  that  the  spectator  can  lie  for  an 
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hour  on  his  back  without  weariness  watching  this  mystic  dond- 
dance  in  the  empyrean. 

The  black-faced  ibis  of  Patagonia^  a  bird  nearly  as  larg'e  as  m 
turkey,  indulges  in  a  curious  mad  performance,  usually  in  the 
evening  when  feeding-time  is  over.  The  birds  of  a  flock,  while 
wiuging  their  way  to  the  roosting-place,  all  at  once  seem  possessed 
with  frenzy,  simultaneously  dashing  downwards  with  amazing 
violence,  doubling  about  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  and  when 
close  to  the  surface  rising  again  to  repeat  the  action,  all  tlie  while 
making  the  air  palpitate  for  miles  around  with  their  hard,  metallic 
cries.  Other  ibises,  also  birds  of  other  genera,  have  similar 
aerial  performances. 

The  displays  of  most  ducks  known  to  me  take  the  form  of 
mock  fights  on  the  water;  one  exception  is  the  handsome  and 
loquacious  whistling  widgeon  of  La  Plata,  which  has   a  pretty 
aerial  performance.     A  dozen  or  twenty  birds  rise  up  until  they 
appear  like  small  specks  in  the  sky,  and  sometimes  disappear  from 
sight  altogether ;  and  at  that  great  altitude  they  continue  hover- 
ing in  one  spot,  often  for  an  hour  or  longer,  alternately  closing 
and  separating,  the  fine,  bright,  whistling  notes  and  flourishes  of 
the  male  curiously  harmonising  with  the  grave,  measured  notes  of 
the  female ;  and  every  time  they  close  they  slap  each  other  on 
the  wings  so  smartly  that  the  sound  can  be  distinctly  heard,  like 
applauding  hand-claps,  even  after  the  birds  have  ceased  to  be 
visible. 

The  raib,  active,  sprightly  birds  with  powerful  and  varied 
voices,  are  great  performers ;  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  they  inhabit  and  to  their  shy,  suspicious  character,  it  is 
not  easy  to  observe  their  antics.  The  finest  of  the  Platan  rails  is 
the  ypecaha,  a  beautiful,  active  bird  about  the  size  of  the  fowl. 
A  number  of  ypecahas  have  their  assembling-place  on  a  small 
area  of  smooth,  level  ground,  just  above  the  water,  and  hemmed 
in  by  dense  rush-beds.  First,  one  bird  among  the  rushes  emits 
a  powerful  cry,  thrice  repeated ;  and  this  is  a  note  of  invitation, 
quickly  responded  to  by  other  birds  from  all  sides  as  they  hurriedly 
repair  to  the  usual  place.  In  a  few  moments  they  appear,  to  the 
number  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  bursting  from  the  rushes  and 
running  into  the  open  space,  and  instantly  beginning  the  {>er- 
formance.  This  is  a  tremendous  screaming  concert.  The  screams 
they  utter  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  exerted 
to  its  utmost  pitch  and  expression  of  extreme  terror,  frenzy,  and 
despair.    A  long,  piercing  shriek,  astonishing  for  its  vehemence 
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and  power,  is  succeeded  by  a  lower  note,  as  if  in  the  first  the 
creature  had  well-nigh  exhausted  itself;  this  double  scream  is 
repeated  several  times,  and  followed  by  other  sounds,  resembling, 
as  they  rise  and  fall,  half-smothered  cries  of  pain  and  moans  of 
anguish.  Suddenly  the  unearthly  shrieks  are  renewed  in  all 
their  power.  While  screaming  the  birds  rush  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  possessed  with  madness,  the  wings  spread  and  vibrating,  the 
long  beak  wide  open  and  raised  vertically.  This  exhibition  lasts 
three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  the  assembly  peacefully 
breaks  up. 

The  singular  wattled,  wing-spurred,  and  long-toed  jacana  has 
a  remarkable  performance,  which  seems  specially  designed  to 
bring  out  the  concealed  beauty  of  the  silky,  greenish-golden 
wing-quills.  The  birds  go  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  individuals  may  be  found  in  a  marshy  place  feeding  within 
sight  of  each  other.  Occasionally,  in  response  to  a  note  of  invi- 
tation, they  all  in  a  moment  leave  oflF  feeding  and  fly  to  one 
Fpot,  and,  forming  a  close  cluster,  and  emitting  short,  excited, 
rapidly  repeated  notes,  display  their  wings,  like  beautiful  flags 
grouped  loosely  together :  some  hold  the  wings  up  vertically 
and  motionless ;  others,  half  open  and  vibrating  rapidly,  while 
still  others  wave  them  up  and  down  with  a  slow,  measured 
motion. 

In  the  ypecaha  and  jacana  displays  both  sexes  take  part.  A 
stranger  performance  is  that  of  the  spur-winged  lapwing  of  the 
same  region — a  species  resembling  the  lapwing  of  Europe,  but  a 
third  larger,  brighter  coloured,  and  armed  with  spurs.  The  lap- 
wing display,  called  by  the  natives  its  *  dance,'  or  *  serious  dance ' — 
by  which  they  mean  square  dance — requires  three  birds  for  its 
performance,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique  in  this  respect. 
The  birds  are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  indulge  in  it  all  the  year 
round,  and  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day,  also  on  moon- 
light nights.  If  a  person  watches  any  two  birds  for  sonae  time — 
for  they  live  in  pairs — he  will  see  another  lapwing,  one  of  a 
neighbouring  couple,  rise  up  and  fly  to  them,  leaving  his  own 
mate  to  guard  their  chosen  ground ;  and  instead  of  resenting 
this  visit  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  their  domain,  as  they 
would  certainly  resent  the  approach  of  almost  any  other  bird, 
they  welcome  it  with  notes  and  signs  of  pleasure.  Advancing  to 
the  visitor,  they  place  themselves  behind  it ;  then  all  three,  keep- 
ing step,  begin  a  rapid  march,  uttering  resonant  drumming  notes 
in  time  with  their  movements;  the  notes  of  the  pair  behind 
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being  emitted  in  a  stream,  like  a  drum-roll,  while  tlie  leader 
ulters  loud  single  notes  at  regular  intervals.  The  mareli  ceases ; 
the  leader  elevates  his  wings  and  stands  erect  and  motionle^ 
still  uttering  loud  notes ;  while  the  other  two,  with  puffed-out 
plumage  and  standing  exactly  abreast,  stoop  forward  and  down- 
ward until  the  tips  of  their  beaks  touch  the  ground,  and,  Binkiiig 
their  rhythmical  voices  to  a  murmur,  remain  for  some  time  in  this 
posture.  The  performance  is  then  over  and  the  visitor  goes  back 
to  his  own  ground  and  mate,  to  receive  a  visitor  himself  later  on. 

In  the  Passerine  order,  not  the  least  remarkable  displays  are 
witnessed  in  birds  that  are  not  accounted  isongsters,  as  they  do 
not  possess  the  highly  developed  vocal  organ  confined  to  the  sab- 
order  Oscines.      The  tyrant^birds,  which    represent   in    South 
America  the  fly-catchers  of  the  Old  World,  all  have  displays  of 
some  kind ;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  these  are  simply  joyous, 
excited  duets  between  male  and  female,  composed  of  impetnous 
and  more  or  less  confused  notes  and  screams,  accompanied  with 
beating  of  wings  and  other  gestures.    In  some  species  choruses 
take  the  place  of  duets,  while  in  others  entirely  different  forms  of 
display  have  been  developed.    In  one  group — Cnipolegus — ^the 
male  indulges  in  solitary  antics,  while  the  silent,  modest-coloured 
female  keeps  in  hiding.     Thus,  the  male  of  Cnipolegus  Hudsoni, 
an  intensely  black-plumaged  species  with  a  concealed  white  wing- 
band,  takes  his  stand  on  a  dead  twig  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  bush« 
At  intervals  he  leaves  his  perch,  displaying  the  intense  white  on 
the  quills,  and  producing,  as  the  wings  are  thrown  open  and  shut 
alternately,  the  effect  of  successive  flashes  of  light.    Then  sud- 
denly the  bird  begins  revolving  in  the  air  about  its  perch,  like  a 
moth  wheeling  round  and  close  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  emitting 
a  series  of  sharp  clicks  and  making  a  loud  humming  with  the 
wings.     While  performing  this  aerial  waltz  the  black  and  white 
on  the  quills  mix,  the  wings  appearing  like  a  grey  mist  encircling 
the  body.    The  fantastic  dance  over,  the  bird  drops  suddenly  on 
to  its  perch  again ;  and,  until  moved  to  another  display,  remains 
as  stiff  and  motionless  as  a  bird  carved  out  of  jet. 

The  performance  of  the  scissors-tail,  another  tyrant-bird,  is 
also  remarkable.  This  species  is  grey  and  white,  with  black  head 
and  tail  and  a  crocus-yellow  crest.  On  the  wing  it  looks  like  a 
large  swallow,  but  with  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  a  foot  long. 
The  scissors-tails  always  live  in  pairs,  but  at  sunset  several  pairs 
assemble,  the  birds  calling  excitedly  to  each  other ;  they  then 
mount  upwards,  like  rockets,  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  after 
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wheeling  about  for  a  few  moments  precipitate  themselves  down- 
wards with  amazing  violence  in  a  wild  zigzag,  opening  and  shutting 
the  long  tail-feathers  like  a  pair  of  shears,  and  producing  loud 
whirring  sounds,  as  of  clocks  being  wound  rapidly  up,  with  a  slight 
pause  after  each  turn  of  the  key.  This  aerial  dance  over,  they 
alight  in  separate  couples  on  the  tree-tops,  each  couple  joining  in 
a  kind  of  duet  of  rapidly-repeated,  castanet-like  sounds. 

The  displays  of  the  wood-hewers,  or  Dendrocolaptidae,  another 
extensive  family,  resemble  those  of  the  tyrant- birds  in  being 
chiefly  duets,  male  and  female  singing  excitedly  in  piercing  or 
resonant  voices,  and  with  much  action.  In  some  groups  these 
duet-like  performances  have  developed  into  a  kind  of  harmonious 
singing,  which  is  very  curious  and  pleasant  to  hear.  This  is 
X»re-eminently  the  case  with  the  oven-birds,  as  D'Orbigney  first 
remarked.  Thus,  in  the  red  oven-bird,  the  first  bird,  on  the 
appearance  of  its  mate  flying  to  join  it,  begins  to  emit  loud, 
measured  notes,  and  sometimes  a  continuous  trill,  somewhat 
metallic  in  sound ;  but  immediately  on  the  other  bird  striking  in 
this  introductory  passage  is  changed  to  triplets,  strongly  accented 
on  the  first  note,  in  a  tempo  vivace ;  while  the  second  bird  utters 
loud  single  notes  in  the  same  time.  While  thus  singing  they 
stand  facing  each  other,  necks  outstretched  and  tails  expanded, 
the  wings  of  the  first  bird  vibrating  rapidly  to  the  rapid  utterance, 
while  those  of  the  second  bird  beat  measured  time.  The  finale 
consists  of  three  or  four  notes,  uttered  by  the  second  bird  alone, 
utrong  and  clear,  in  an  ascending  scale,  the  last  very  piercing. 

In  the  melodists  proper  the  displays  in  a  majority  of  cases 
are  exclusively  vocal,  the  singer  sitting  still  on  his  perch.  In  the 
Troupials,  a  family  of  starUng-like  birds  numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  species,  there  are  many  that  accompany  singing 
with  pretty  or  grotesque  antics.  One  species,  the  common  cow- 
bird  of  La  Plata,  when  courting  pufl^s  out  his  glossy  rich  violet 
plumage,  and,  with  wings  vibrating,  emits  a  succession  of  deep 
internal  notes,  followed  by  a  set  song  in  clear,  ringing  tones,  and 
then,  suddenly  taking  wing,  he  flies  straight  away,  close  to  the 
surface,  fluttering  hke  a  moth,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  turns  and  flies  in  a  wide  circle  round  the  female, 
singing  loudly  all  the  time,  hedging  her  in  with  melody  as  it  were. 
Many  songsters  in  widely  difi*erent  fan[Lilies  possess  the  habit 
of  soaring  and  falling  alternately  while  singing,  and  in  some 
cases  aU  the  aerial  postures  and  movements,  the  swift  or  slow 
descent^  vertical,  often  with  oscillations,  or  in  a  spiral,  and  some- 
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times  with  a  succession  of  smooth  oblique  lapses,  seem  to  Ixaye  an 
admirable  correspondence  with  the  changing  and  falling*  voice — 
melody  and  motion  being  united  in  a  more  intimate  and  beautiful 
way  than  in  the  most  perfect  and  poetic  forms  of  human  dancing. 

The  white- banded  mocking-bird  of  southern  South  America — 
perhaps  the  finest  feathered  melodist  in  the  world — is   one  of 
those  species  that  accompany  music  with  appropriate  motions. 
And  just  as  its  song  is,  so  to  speak,  inspired  and  an  improvisation, 
unlike  any  song  the  bird  has  ever  uttered,  so  its  motions  all  have 
the  same  character  of  spontaneity,  and  follow  no  order,  and  yet 
have  a  grace  and  passion  and  a  perfect  harmony  with  the  music 
unparalleled  among  birds  possessing  a  similar  habit.     While  sing- 
ing  he  passes   from   bush  to  bush,   sometimes  delaying  a   few 
moments  on  and  at  others  just  touching  the  summits,  and  at 
times  sinking  out  of  sight  in  the  foliage :  then,  in  an  access  of 
rapture,  soaring  vertically  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  with 
measured   wing-beats,    like    those   of   a  heron :    or,  moantiDg 
suddenly  in  a  wild,  hurried  zigzag,  then  slowly  circling  dbwnwardsy 
to  sit  at  last  with  tail  outspread  fanwise,  and  vans,  glistening 
white  in  the  sunshine,  expanded  and  vibrating,  or  waved  languidly 
up  and  down,  with  a  motion  like  that  of  some   broad-winged 
butterfly  at  rest  on  a  flower. 

I  wish  now  to  put  this  question :  What  relation  that  we  can 
see  or  imagine  to  the  passion  of  love  and  the  business  of  court- 
ship have  these  dancing  and  vocal  performances  in  nine  cases  ont 
of  ten  ?  In  such  cases,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  scissors-tail 
tyrant-bird,  and  its  pyrotechnic  evening  displays,  when  a  number 
of  couples  leave  their  nests  containing  eggs  and  young  to  join  in 
a  wild  aerial  dance :  the  mad  exhibitions  of  ypecahas  and  ibises, 
and  the  jacanas'  beautiful  exhibition  of  grouped  wings :  the 
triplet  dances  of  the  spur-winged  lapwing,  to  perform  which  two 
birds  already  mated  are  compelled  to  call  in  a  third  bird  to  com- 
plete the  set :  the  harmonious  duets  of  the  oven-birds,  and  the 
duets  and  choruses  of  nearly  all  the  wood-hewers,  and  the  wing- 
slapping  aerial  displays  of  the  whistling  widgeons ; — will  it  be 
seriously  contended  that  the  female  of  this  species  makes  choice 
of  the  male  able  to  administer  the  most  vigorous  and  artistic 
slaps  ? 

The  believer  in  the  theory  would  put  all  these  cases  lightly 
aside,  to  cite  that  of  the  male  cow-bird  practising  antics  before 
the  female  and  drawing  a  wide  circle  of  melody  round  her ;  or 
that  of  the  jet-black,  automaton-like,  dancing  tyrant-bird ;  and 
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concerning  this  species  he  would  probably  say  that  the  plain- 
pluinaged  female  went  about  unseen,  "critically  watching    the 
dancing  of  diflFerent  males,  to  discover  the  most  excellent  per- 
former according  to  the  traditional  standard.     And  this  was,  in 
substance,  what  Darwin  did.     There  are  many  species  in  which 
the  male,  singly  or  with  others,  practises  antics  or  sings  during 
the  love-season  before  the  female ;  and  when  all  such  cases,  or 
rather  those  that   are  most  striking   and  bizarre,  are   brought 
together,  and  when  it  is  gratuitously  asserted  that  the  females 
do  choose  the  males  that  show  off  in  the  best  manner  or  that 
sing  best,  a  case  for  sexual  selection  seems  to  be  made  out.    How 
unfair  the  argument  is,  based  on  these  carefully  selected  cases 
gathered  from  all  regions  of  the  globe,  and  often  not  properly 
reported,  is  seen  when  we  turn  from  the  book   to   nature  and 
closely  consider  the  habits  and  actions  of  all  the  species  inhabiting 
any  one  district.     We  see  then  that  such  cases  as  those  described 
and  made  so  much  of  in  the  Descent  of  Man,  and  cases  like  those 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  are  not  essentially  diflFerent  in  character, 
but  are   manifestations   of  one   instinct,  which   appears   to   be 
almost  universal  among  the  animals.     The  explanation  I  have  to 
oflfer  lies  very  much  on  the  surface,  and  is  very  simple  indeed,  and, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Wallace  with  regard  to  colour  and  ornaments, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  facts.     We  see  that  the  inferior  animals, 
when  the  conditions  of  life  are  favourable,  are  subject  to  periodical 
fits  of  gladnesP,'aflFecting  them  powerfully  and  standing  out  in 
vivid  contrast  to  their  ordinary  temper.     And  we  know  what  this 
feeling  is — this  periodic  intense  elation  which  even  civilised  man 
occasionally  experiences  when  in  perfect  health,  more  especially 
when 'young.     There  are  moments  when  he  is.mad  with  joy,  when 
he  cannot  keep  still,  when  his  impulse  is  to  sing  and  shout  aloud 
and  laugh  at  nothing,  to  run  and  leap  and  exert  himself  in  some 
extravagant  way.     Among  the  heavier  mammalians  the  feeling  is 
manifested  in  loud  noises,  bellowings  and   screamings,  and  in 
lumbering,  uncouth  motions — throwing  up  of  heels,*  pretended 
panics,  and  ponderous  mock  battles.  i 

In  smaller  and  livelier  animals,  with  greater,  celerity  and 
certitude  in  their  motions,  the  feeling  shows  itself  in  more 
regular  and  often  in  more  complex  ways.  Thus,  Felidae  when 
young,  and,  in  very  agile,  sprightly  species  like  the  Puma,  through- 
out life,  simulate  all  the  actions  of  an  animal  hunting  its  prey — 
sudden,  intense  excitemient  of  discovery,  concealment,  gradual 
advance,  masked  by  intervening  objects,  with  intervals  of  watching. 
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when  they  crouch  motionless,  the  eyes  flashing  and  tail  waved 
from  side  to  side-;  finally,  the  rush  and  spring,  when  the  play- 
fellow is  captured,  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  worried  to  imagi- 
nary death.     Other  species  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  in  which 
voice  is  greatly  developed,  join  in  noisy  concerts  and  choruses ; 
many  of  the  cats  may  be  mentioned,  also  dogs  and  foxes,  capyharas 
and  other  loquacious  rodents ;  and  in  the  howling  monkeys  this 
kind  of  performance  rises  to  the  sublime  uproar  of  the  tropical 
forest  at  eventide. 

Birds  are  more  subject  to  this  universal  joyous  instinct  than 
mammals,  and  there  are  times  when  some  species  are  constantly 
overflowing  with  it ;  and  as  they  are  so  much  freer  than  mammals, 
more  buoyant  and  graceful  in  action,  more  loquacious,  and  have 
voices  so  much  finer,  their  gladness  shows  itself  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways,  with  more  regular  and  beautiful  motions,  and 
with  melody.    But  every  species,  or  group  of  species,  has  it«  own 
inherited  form  or  style  of  performance ;  and,  however  rude  and 
irregular  this  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  stampedes 
and  fights  of  wild  cattle,  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  feeling 
will  always  be  expressed.     If  all  men,  at  some  exceedingly  remote 
period  in  their  history,  had  agreed  to  express  the  common  glad 
impulse,  which  they  now  express  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways,  or  do  not  express  at  all,  by  dancing  a  minuet,  and  minnet- 
dancing  had  at  last  come  to  be  instinctive,  and  taken  to  spontane- 
ously by  children  at  an  early  period,  just  as  they  take  to  walking 
^  on  their  hind  legs,'  man's  case  would  be  like  that  of  the  inferior 
animals. 

I  was  one  day  watching  a  flock  of  plovers,  quietly  feeding  on 
the  ground,  when,  in  a  moment,  all  the  birds  were  seized  by  a 
joyous  madness,  and  each  one,  after  making  a  vigorous  peck  at 
his  nearest  neighbour,  began  running  wildly  about,  each  trying  in 
passing  to  peck  other  birds,  while  seeking  by  means  of  quick 
doublings  to  escape  being  pecked  in  turn.    This  species  always 
expresses  its  glad  impulse  in  the  same  way ;  but  how  different 
in   form  is   this  simple  game  of  touch-who-touch-can  from  the 
triplet  dances  of  the  spur-winged  lapwings,  with  their  drumming 
music,  pompous  gestures,  and  military  precision  of  movement ! 
How  difierent  also  from  the  aerial  performance  of  another  bird  of 
the  same  family — the  Brazilian  stilt — in  which  one  is  pursued 
by  the  others,  mounting  upwards  in  a  wild,  eccentric  flight  until 
they  are  all  but  lost  to  view ;  and  back  to  earth  again,  and  then 
skywards  once  more  ;  the  pursued  bird  when  overtaken  giving  place 
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to  another  individual,  and  the  pursningpack  making  the  air  ring  with 
their  melodious  barking  cries !     How  different  again  are  all  these 
from  the  aerial  pastimes  of  the  snipe,  in  which  the  bird,  in  its  violent 
descent,  is  able  to  produce  such  wonderful,  far-reaching  sounds 
with  its  tail-feathers !     The  snipe,  as  a  rule,  is  a  solitary  bird, 
and,  like  the  oscillating  finch  mentioned  early  in  this  paper,  is 
content  to  practise  its  pastimes   without  a  witness.    In   the 
gregarious  kinds  all  perform  together :  for  this  feeling,  like  fear, 
is  eminently  contagious,  and  the  sight  of  one  bird  mad  with  joy 
will  quickly  make  the  whole  flock  mad.     There  are  also  species 
that  always  live  in  pairs,  like  the  scissors-tails  already  mentioned, 
that  periodically  assemble  in  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  display. 
The  crested  screamer,  a  very  large  bird,  may  also  be  mentioned : 
male  and  female   sing  somewhat  harmoniously  together,  with 
voices  of  almost  unparalleled  power :  but  these  birds  also  congre- 
gate in  large  numbers,  and  a  thousand  couples,  or  even  several 
thousands,  may  be  assembled  together :  and,  at  intervals,  both  by 
day  and  night,  all  sing  in  concert,  their  combined  voices  producing 
a  thunderous  melody  which  seems  to  shake  the  earth.     As  a  rule, 
however,  birds  that  live  always  in  pairs  do  not  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  display,  but  the  joyous  instinct  is  expressed  by  duet- 
like performances  between  male  and  female.    Thus,  in  the  three 
South  American  Passerine  families,  the  tyrant-birds,  wood-hewere, 
and  ant-thrushes,  numbering  together  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  species,  a  very  large  majority  appear  to  have  displays  of 
this  description. 

In  my  own  experience,  in  cases  where  the  male  and  female 
together,  or  assembled  with  others,  take  equal  parts  in  the  set 
displays,  the  sexes  are  similar,  or  differ  little;  but  where  the 
female  takes  no  part  in  the  displays  the  superiority  of  the  male 
in  brightness  of  colour  is  very  marked.  One  or  two  instances 
bearing  on  this  point  may  be  given. 

A  scarlet-breasted  troupial  of  La  Plata  perches  conspicuously 
on  a  tall  plant  in  a  field,  and  at  intervals  soars  up  vertically, 
singing,  and,  at  the  highest  ascendiug  point,  flight  and  song  end 
in  a  kind  of  aerial  somersault  and  vocal  flourish  at  the  same 
moment.  Meanwhile,  the  duU-plumaged  female  is  not  seen  and 
not  heard :  for  not  even  a  skulking  crake  lives  in  closer  seclusion 
nnder  the  herbage — so  widely  have  the  sexes  diverged  in  this 
species.  Is  the  female,  then,  without  an  instinct  so  common  ? — 
has  she  no  sudden  fits  of  irrepressible  gladness  ?  Doubtless  she 
has  them,  and  manifests  them  down"in  her  place  of  concealment 
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in  lively  chirpings  and  qaick  motions — the  simple,  primitive  form 
in  which  gladness  is  expressed  in.  the  class  of  birds.  In  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  Cnipolegus,  already  mentioned,  the 
diflference  in  the  sexes  is  just  as  great  as  in. the  case  of  the 
troupial :  the  solitary,  intensely  black,  .statuestjue  male  has,  we 
have  seen,. a  set  and  highly  fantastic  performance ;  but  on  more 
than  otie  occasion  I  have  seen  four  or  five  females  of  one  species 
meet  together  atd  have  a  little  simple  performance  all  to  them- 
selves— in  form  a  kind  of  lively  mock  fight. 

It  might  be  objected  that  when  a  bird  takes  its  stand  and 
repeats  a  set  finished  song  at  intervals  for  an  hour  at  a   stretch, 
remaining  quietly  perched,  such  a  performance  appears   to  be 
different  in  character  from  the  irregular  and  simple  displays  which 
are  unmistakably  caused  by  a  sudden  glad  impulse.     But  we  are 
familiar  with  the  truth  that  in  organic  nature  great  things  result 
from   small  beginnings — a  common  flower,  and   our  own   bony 
skulls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  contained  within  them,  are 
proofs  of  it.     Only  a  limited  number  of  species  sing  in  a  highly 
finished  manner.     Looking  at  many  species,  we  find  every  grada- 
tion, every  shade,  from  the  simple  joyous  chirp  and  cry  to  the  most 
perfect  melody.     Even  in  a  single  branch  of  the  true  vocalists  we 
may  see  it — from  the  chirping  bunting,  and  noisy  but  tuneless 
sparrow,  to  linnet  and   goldfinch  and   canary.     Not   only  do  a 
large  majority,  of  species  show  the  singing  instinct,  or  form  of 
display,  in  a  primitive,  undeveloped  state,  but  in  that  state  it 
continues  to  show  itself  in  the  young  of  many  birds  in  which 
melody  is  mogt  highly  developed  in  the  adult.  ^  And  where  the 
development  has  been  solely  in  the  male  the  female  .never  rises 
above  that  eajrly  stage ;  in.^hei;  lively  chirpings  and  little  mock 
fights  and  chases,  and  other. simple  forms  which  gladness  takes  in 
birds,  as  well:as  in  her  plainer  plumage,  and  absence  of  orna- 
ment, she  represents  the  ^species  at  some  remote. period. ,   And  as 
with  song  so  with  antics  and  all  set  performances,  aerial  or  terres- 
trial, from  those  of  the  whale  and  the  elephant  to  those  of  the 
smallest  insect. 

Another  point  remains  .to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  greater 
frequency  and  fulness  in  displays  of  all  kinds,  including  song, 
during  the  love-season.  And  here  Mr.  Wallace's  colour  and 
ornament  theory  helps  usjto  an  explanation.  At  the  season  of 
courtship,  when  the  conditions  ^  of ,  life  are  most  favourable, 
vitality  is  at  its  noiaximum,  and  naturally  it  is  then  that  the  pro- 
ficiency in  all  kinds   of   dancing-antics,   aerial   and   terrestrial, 
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appears  greatest,  and  that  melody  attains  its  highest  perfection. 
This  applies  chiefly  to  birds,  but  even  among  birds  there  are 
exceptions.  The  love-excitement  is  doubtless  pleasurable  to  them, 
and  it  takes  the  form  in  which  keenly  pleasurable  emotions  are 
habitually  expressed,  although  not  infrequently  with  variations 
due  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  feeling.  In  some  migrants 
the  males  arrive  before  the  females,  and  no  sooner  have  they 
recovered  from  the  eflfects  of  their  journey  than  they  burst  out 
into  rapturous  singing;  these  are  not  love-strains,  since  the 
females  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  pairing-time  is  perhaps  a  month 
distant ;  their  singing  merely  expresses  their  overflowing  glad- 
ness. The  forest  at  that  season  is  vocal,  not  only  with  the  fine 
melody  of  the  true  songsters,  but  with  hoarse  cawings,  piercing 
cries,  shrill  duets,  noisy  choruses,  drummings,  boomings,  trills, 
wood-tappings — every  sound  with  which  different  species  express 
the  glad  impulse  ;  and  birds  like  the  parrot  that  only  exert  their 
powerful  voices  in  screamings — because  *  they  can  do  no  other ' — 
then  scream  their  loudest.  When  courtship  begins  it  has  in 
many  cases  the  effect  of  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  performance, 
giving  added  sweetness,  verve,  and  brilliance  to  the  song,  and 
freedom  and  grace  to  the  gestures  and  motions.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  exceptions.  Thus,  some  birds  that  are  good 
melodists  at  other  times  sing  in  a  feeble,  disjointed  manner  during 
courtship.  In  Patagonia  I  found  that  several  of  the  birds  with 
good  voices — one  a  mocking  bird — ^were,  like  the  robin  at  home, 
autumn  and  winter  songsters. 

The  argument  has  been  stated  very  briefly :  but  little  would 
be  gained  by  the  mere  multiplication  of  instances,  since,  how- 
ever many,  they  would  be  selected  instances — from  a  single 
district,  it  is  true,  while  those  in  the  Descent  of  Man  were 
brought  together  from  an  immeasurably  wider  field;  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  to  what  I  have  written  it 
may  be  objected  that,  if,  instead  of  twenty-five,  I  had  given  a 
hundred  cases,  taking  them  as  they  came,  they  might  have  shown 
a  larger  proportion  of  instances  like  that  of  the  cow- bird,  in  which 
the  male  has  a  set  performance  practised  only  during  the  love- 
season  and  in  the  presence  of  the  female. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  all  collections  of  facts  relating  to 
animal  life  present  nature  to  us  somewhat  as  a  *  fantastic  realm ' — 
unavoidably  so,  in  a  measure,  since  the  writing  would  be  too 
bulky,  or  too  dry,  or  too  something  inconvenient,  if  we  did  not 
take  only  the  most  prominent  facts  that  come  before  us,  remove 
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them  from  their  place,  where  alone  they  can  be  seen  in   their 
proper  relations   to  numerous  other  less  prominent  facts^  and 
rearrange  them  patchwork-wise  to  make  up  our  literature.     Bnt 
I  am  convinced  that  any  student  of  the  subject  who  will  cast 
aside  his  books — supposing  that  they  have  not  already  bred  a  habit 
in  his  mind  of  seeing  only  ^  in  accordance  with  verbal  statement ' — 
and  go  directly  to  nature  to  note  the  actions  of  animals  for  him- 
self— actions  which,  in  many  cases,  appear  to  lose  all  significance 
when  set  down  in  writing — the  result  of  such  independent  in- 
vestigation will  be  a  conviction  that  conscious  sexual  selection  on 
the  part  of  the  female  is  a  delusion.     Not  only  do  I  believe  that 
this  theory  cumbers  the  ground,  that  it  would  be  well  to  g^et  it 
out  of   the    way  and    adopt    some  other  explanation    of    the 
phenomena  it  deals  with,  true  or  false,  so  that  it  have  some 
appearance  of  truth,  or  be  not  grossly  and  palpably  £Eilse  ;  bat  I 
also  believe  that  every  fresh  suggestion  adverse  to  it  must  be 
welcome  to  scientists  generally.     Chiefly  because  the  theory  de- 
mands a  great  deal  of  faith — and  nobody  likes  that.     Enthusiastic 
words  concerning  it  proceed,  as  a  rule,  from  those  whose  utterances 
weigh  little,  while  our  really  independent  thinkers  speak  of  it 
somewhat  coldly,  and    only    when  the  subject  cannot  well  be 
avoided.     This  inclines  one  to  think  that  when  they  describe  it 
as  an  established  thing — a   doctrine — in   biology,  they  do   not 
exactly  mean  that  it  is  established  on  a  rock,  but  only  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  washed  away. 

W.  H.  HuDSOW. 
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AND  Mrs.  Skittleworth  told  the  tale  at  a  place  called  the  Arts 
and  Crafts,  which,  when  you  think  of  it,  was  unnecessary  ; 
Mrs.  Skittleworth  herself  being  all  the  arts  and  most  of  the 
crafts  known  to  civilisation. 

She  was  then  practising  a  few  of  them  on  the  centre  divan 
opposite  the  entrance,  where  the  fountain  plays  and  the  un- 
happy little  pot-palms  live.  In  the  first  place  it  was  her  sworn  duty 
to  keep  an  evasive  eye  upon  a  Miss  Dormil,  who  was  to  be  most 
strictly  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  society  of  a  gentleman  called 
Evans— Eichard  Evans — who  had  specially  come  to  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  to  meet  the  young  lady,  who  was  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Mrs.  Skittleworth,  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  British,  who  are  barbarians.  Now  since  Mrs.  Skittleworth 
had  conveyed  Miss  Dormil  wholly  and  solely  to  meet  Mr.  Evans, 
and  since  she  had  to  pretend  that  she  saw  neither  h^n  nor  the 
girl,  nor  both  together,  or  something  equally  logical,  and  since 
she  uneasily  suspected  that  Mrs.  Dormil  might  at  any  minute 
arrive  and  drive  the  daughter  home,  and  particularly  since  neither 
man  nor  maid  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  the  lapse  of  time,  you 
will  understand  that  Mrs.  Skittleworth's  attention  was  distracted 
from  the  door  whereat  she  expected  Skittleworth  every  minute  to 
appear  in  the  company  of  a  man  whom  she  most  urgently  desired 
to  avoid. 

I  believe  that  I  had  the  honour  to  supply  the  Missing  Link, 
for  on  my  wandering  appearance  her  face  brightened  as  a 
General's  when  reinforcements  pour  past  to  battle, 

*  There  is  a  man,'  she  said,  *  an  Unutterable  Man.  He  will 
arrive  with  Tom  in  ten  minutes,  I  shall  immediately  introduce 
you  to  him  with  smirks  and  grins.  You  will  more  immediately  talk. 
Talk  about  anything  you  understand  least,  but  overwhelm  him 
with  your  conversation  as  you  value  my  friendship.  Then  I  shall 
escape  with  Tom,  catch  Miss  Dormil,  drive  the  Evans  boy  into 
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the  stained-glass  alcove — Good  gracious  I  I  hope  he  hasn't  takeo 
the  girl  there  already ! — and  return  to  meet,  under  Providence, 
the  very  respectable  Mrs.  Dormil,  who  will  ask  the  Unutterable 
Man  to  dinner.  He  is  alivays  hungry  and  .  •  .  he  has  dined 
there  before.  Then  you  must  transfer  yourself  to  the  Evans  boy, 
and  while  we  are  all  eating  oar  artful  afternoon  tea  and  the  craftfal 
crumpet  in  the  lunch-place  you  must  escape  with  him  secretJy. 
There  ought  always  to  be  two  ways  out  of  every  place  of  appoint- 
ment.'    And  she  paused  for  breath. 

She  was  used  to  delivering  orders  with  much  clearness,  and  I 
gathered  from  the  pucker  between  her  eyebrows  that  she  was  in 
anxiety.     Her  theory  that  men  do  not  marry  their  mothers-in- 
law,  though  many  mothers-in-law  think  otherwise,  was  perpetoalJy 
leading  her  into  second-hand  Gomedie-Franpaise  embarrassments. 
All  earth  and  Skittle  worth — who  at  heart  is  just  as  bad — conU 
not  restrain  her  from  helping  forward  the  most  undesirable  match 
ever  lighted  among  her  circle  of  acquaintance.     On   the  Other 
Side  of  the  World,  where  I  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her, 
this    weakness    did    not    alarm :    in   England — which,   it  mu^ 
always  be  remembered,  is  the  habitation  of  heathen  the  worse 
for  being  imperfectly  converted — she  was  misunderstood,      ^^i 
all  young  maidens  loved  her. 

And  I  said :  '  I  hear  and  obey — on  one  condition.' 

*  On  no  conditions.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  something.  I 
refuse  beforehand.' 

^  Very  well,  I  shall  begin  to  walk.  I  shall  walk  down  Begent 
Street  for  hours  and  hours,  and  into  the  Mile  End  Road,  and 
when  Mrs.  Dormil  comes  to  thank  you  for  giving  her  dear  Clara, 
who  is  so  artistic,  such  a  delightful  afternoon,  the  Evans  boy  wiU 
hang  in  the  background  pulling  pieces  out  of  his  gloves,  and 
Mrs.  Dormil  will  not  love  you  any  more.  Seriously,  you  went  to 
the  Theatre  of  the  Patent  Deviltries ' 

*  No !  Inner  Sepulchre  :  Inner  Sepulchre  ! '  said  Mrs.  Skittle- 
worth,  with  a  shudder.     *  So  glad  we  didn't  invite  you.' 

'So  am  I,'  I  said  icily.  *  You  made  a  box  party,*and  by  all 
accounts  you  all  behaved  abominably.  You  dropped  opera-glasses 
on  the  heads  of  the  bald,  you  conducted  yourselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  entire  house  stopped  to  look  at  you,  and  you, 
overcome  by  shame,  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  act — weep- 
ing.' 

'  This,'  said  Mrs.  Skittleworth  pensively,  *  is  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Bletchley.     She  told  you  that  at  tea.    What  else  did  you  learn  ? ' 
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*  The  trouble  is  that  I  could  learn  no  more.  Not  one  of  your 
guests  would  speak.  Geissler,  who  can  babble  about  founders* 
shares  by  the  hour,  was  dumb.  Skittleworth  told  me  that  I  had 
better  refer  to  you.  I  haven't  seen  Miss  Dormil  to  speak  to,  and 
the  Evans  boy  declares  that  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  but 
that  you  all  left  because  the  play  was  dull.  The  "  Professor's 
Zoetrope  "  is  not  dull.  It's  the  best  play  in  London.  What  was 
the  catastrophe  ?  Everybody  is  wanting  to  talk  about  it,  and 
no  one  knows  anything.  Six  people  have  kept  a  secret  for  ten 
days — surely  that's  long  enough.  Tell,  and  TJl  carry  the  Evans 
boy  off  through  the  roof,  if  I  can't  smuggle  him  out  any  other 
way.' 

'Did  anyone  tell  you  it  was  Tom's  fault?'  began  Mrs.  Skittle- 
worth cautiously,  one  eye  on  the  door  and  the  other  on  the  iron- 
work exhibits. 

*  They  said  Singleton  gave  the  party — and  fo  .  •  .' 

*  He  did  noU  It  was  that  man  Geissler — the  Chicago  Jew. 
Ugh !  Tom  and  he  cluck  like  new-laid  hens  over  their  offensive 
founders'  shares,  whatever  those  may  be.  Things  that  grow  up 
in  a  night  out  of  nothing  and  are  sold  by  telegraph.  I  hate 
Geissler.  I  could  never  send  him  anything  at  dinner  without 
hoping  that  the  fat,  or  the  drumstick,  or  the  stuffing  would  choke 
him,  and  then  I  would  nefver  have  sent  for  a  doctor.  Geissler 
found  a  box  in  the  Inner  Sepulchre.  I  know  the  shameful  story 
now,  but  it  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  man  for  the  moment.  The 
very  best  box  in  the  Inner  Sepulchre — a  five-guinea  box  that 
could  have  seated  hordes — positive  hordes.  Do  you  know  that 
he  got  it  for  twenty-five  shillings  ?  That  was  his  ineffable  mean- 
ness.' 

*  But  a  Chicago  Jew  is  not  always  mean,'  I  adventured. 

'  Then  he  was  a  Levantine  dragoman.  I  thank  you  for  that. 
His  father  hauled  Cook's  tourists  up  and  down  the  Pyramids  for 
pence.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  doesn't  look  like  a 
Jew,  and  he  ought  to.     We  provided  the  dinner — he  the  box.' 

<  Who  came?' 

'  Mrs.  Eva  van  Agnew,  the  younger  sister,  and  Geissler,  both 
in  one  cab — two;  Tom  and  I — four;  and  Miss  Dormil  and  the 
Evans  boy — six.  That  was  all.  I  never  allow  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  at  my  table ;  and,  besides,  we  have  no  extra  leaf 
in  it.  I  ha  1  immense  trouble  in  cajoling  Mrs.  Dormil  to  let  her 
daughter  go  alone.  She  wished  to  assist.  Heaven  knows,  I 
despise  her  as  honourably  as  X  despise  most  women ;  but  when  she 
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strips  for  festivities,  I  always  think  that  she  should  be  **  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  " — how  does  it  go  ?  She  makes  fM 
feel  very  undressed  with  draughts  blowing  all  over  me.  And, 
you  know,  you  can't  say:  "Won't  you  put  a  counterpane  over 
your  shoulders,  you  dear  fat  thing  ?  "  So  they  dined,  and  I  was 
glad,  because  I  knew  neither  of  the  young  people  would  remember 
what  they  ate — they  were  in  that  stage ;  and  Geissler  was  talking 
founders'  shares  to  Tom,  and  Eva  van  Agnew  was  trying  to  talk  to 
me  and  watch  Geissler  at  the  same  time.  Geissler  wouldn't  throw 
a  word  to  her.     There  must  have  been  a  quarrel  in  the  cab.' 

*  But  why  were  you  so  concerned  about  Miss  Dormil  and  the 
Evans  boy  ? ' 

^  Because  he  had  inflicted  himself  upon  me  four  twilights  oat 
of  the  seven.     He  would  arrive  at  half-past  four,  and  stay  till 
half-past  six,  telling  me  that  Miss  Dormil  was  an  angel  and  he 
was  a  ruffian,  and  did  I  think  Mrs.  Dormil  could  be   brou^^ht 
to  overlook  his  unworthiness  ?      I  liked  it — I   ovm  I  liked  it 
immensely,  even  when  he  repeated  himself  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  used  to  smash  my  drawing-room  ornaments  tsrying  to 
make  clear  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.    Oh,  it's  a  relief  to  catch 
a  young  man  devoid  of  nerves,  and  the  less  honourable  emotions, 
who  does  not  talk  cheap  French  novels,  and  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants,  and  is  humble  about  it.     He  confessed  all  his  little 
sins  in  the  past  to  me,  and  I  know  exactly  how  his  future  is  going 
to   be  arranged,  and  therefore  I  assist  him  in    the  present. 
And   so  we   dined,    and    then    we    bundled    off — Tom    and   I 
and  the  children  in  the  brougham,  and  Eva  and  the  Israelite, 
whom  I  will  n&ver  forgive,  in  a  hansom ;  and  we  saw  the  play  and 
came  away  early.     Isn't  that  enough  for  you  ?  * 

*You  went  in  the  brougham  and  the  hansom — ^yes.  And 
what  happened  after  that  ? '  I  continued,  unregarding. 

*  You  won't  believe  what  I  tell  you.* 

*  You  are  speaking.' 

*  But  even  I — consider  dear  mother  Dormil,  and  dfe  watch  the 
entrance,  please — may  tell  a  fib.' 

*  Never  without  a  motive.' 

*  Yes — that  was  the  horror  of  it.  It  was  so — ^without  motive. 
So  purposeless — so  cruel ;  and  yet  there  was  a  brassy  vulgarity 
about  it  all  that  I  can't  explain.  Try  to  understand  that  I  am 
telling  you  what  happened  as  accurately  as  I  can.  We  were  late 
for  the  farce,  of  course,  and  the  overture  was  beginning.  Of  all 
horrors,  it  was  the  Bronze  Horse  overture.' 
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*  That's  only  tinny — not  terrifying,  surely.' 

^  Wait !  I  had  arranged  things  beautifully.  Tom  and  I  and 
Eva  and  Geissler  were  to  sit  in  front,  and  the  children  at  the 
back,  because  they  were  tall  and  wanted  to  talk.  You  know 
when  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  seeing  a  thing,  you  carry  the 
outline  of  it  in  your  mind's  eye  so  that  it  looks  real,  don't  you  ? 
When  we  trooped  in,  I  was  quite  certain  that  I  saw  the  stage,  and 
so  on,  because  a  stage  is  naturally  what  you  expect  to  see  from 
the  best  box  in  the  theatre.  We  banged  the  chairs  about — 
they  were  horribly  dusty — and  then  I  heard  the  Evans  boy  say- 
ing, "  Good  God ! "  under  his  breath.  Tom  put  his  hand  on  my 
wrist,  and  drove  my  pet  bracelet  into  the  bone.  "  Don't  jump 
or  scream,"  he  said.     "  Look ! "  ' 

^  A  headless  woman  in  a  vacant  chair,  or  a  red  dog,  or  some- 
thing nice  and  magaziny.  Mrs.  Skittleworth,  please  don't,'  I 
whimpered,  because  Mrs.  Skittleworth  is  much  above  that  sort  of 
entertainment. 

*I  knew  you  would,'  she  answered.  *And  now  I'm  sorry 
that  I  didn't  invite  you.  We  looked  out  of  the  box  at  the 
stage,  and  at  the  house,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be 
seen !     Do  you  understand  that  ? — Nothing  whatever  to  be  seen.' 

^  And  what  was  it  like  ? '  I  said  with  intense  interest. 

*  It  was  awful.  It  was  unspeakable.  It  was  Chaos — ^raving, 
mad,  howling  Chaos !  Have  you  ever  been  under  chloroform,  and 
do  you  know  that  die-away-and-away  darkness  when  a  train  goes 
into  a  tunnel,  through  your  head,  and  all  the  doors  are  being 
slammed,  just  before  you  lose  consciousness  ?  It  was  most  like 
that  feeling.  But  it  wasn't.  The  darkness — the  absolute  blank- 
ness  was  in  your  head  and  your  eyes,  and  yet  you  were  staring 
into  it — staring  with  your  soul  as  well  as  your  eyes.  And  then, 
through  it  all,  we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  house,  and  the  music  of 
the  Bronze  Horse.  That  tune  is  the  most  diabolical  one  in  the 
world.' 

*  Then  you  could  hear  ? ' 

*  We  could  hear  everything.  That  was  a  further  horror.  We 
could  hear  the  people  getting  into  their  places  below,  and  the 
crickle  of  the  fans.  You  know  what  a  hot  house  the  Inner 
Sepulchre  is.  We  could  hear  the  rumble  of  traffic  outside  some- 
times, but  we  could  not  see  any  single  thing  except  ourselves  in 
heaven  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.' 

^  And  what  happened  ? ' 

^  I  don't  quite  remember.    I  think  we  must  all  have  waited — 
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I  know  I  did — for  the  darkness  to  clear  away.  I  felt  as  thougii 
I  had  been  hit  on  the  head,  bat  would  be  all  right  presently  if 
people  took  no  notice  and  stood  off  from  me,  and,  above  all  things, 
gave  me  air — plenty  of  air.  Tom's  hand  on  mine  prevented  me 
from  making  an  absolute  exhibition  of  myself.  You  know  how 
Ashdown  frizzes  my  hair  for  functions — I  was  frizzed  all  over  my 
head  very  prettily,  and  I  friz  through  my  frizzes ;  and  while  I  was 
staring  and  feeling  oh !  so  deathly  sick,  I  was  distinctly  conscions 
that  my  hair  was  tightening — Ashdown  had  frizzed  it  too  well  for 
it  to  stand  on  end — tightening  and  dragging  my  eyebrows  up  and 
up,  so  that  I  must  have  looked  like  an  Aunt  Sally  at  a  fair.' 

Mrs.  Skittle  worth  laughed  hysterically,  and  fluttered  her  very 
small  bands. 

A  lean,  unshorn,  toadstool-coloured  young  gentleman  in  a 
blue  cloak  which  would  have  been  useless  on  horseback  or  in 
a  high  wind,  a  dead-leaf  silk  throat-wrap,  and  a  sort  of  football 
jersey  that  was  doing  duty  as  a  shirt,  threw  himself  down  on  the 
divan  and  curled  his  legs  into  esoteric  attitudes.  Mrs.  Skittle- 
worth  phook  the  quaver  out  of  her  voice,  jumped  three  notes  on 
the  piano,  and  began  as  one  in  the  middle  of  things  generally. 

*  And  so,  you  know,  they  invented  a  sort  of  combination  gar- 
ment for  the  lower  classes — to  save  washing.  It's  very  effective  if  it 
isn't  worn  too  long,  especially  at  the  wristbands  and  round  the 
neck,  but  then  they  provide  a  clout  called  a  belcher  to  wear 
there,  and  you  can  get  them  for  one  and  sevenpence  halfpenny 
in  Westbourne  Grove.  And  they  come  here  and  do  a  lot  of  good, 
and  they  are  called  Socialists.  Of  course  the  uniform  confuses 
the  sexes.  If  it's  a  he,  for  instance,  it's  wearing  its  petticoats 
where  it  shouldn't,  you  know,  and  if  it's  a  she  it  wouldn't  wear  a 
silk  hat.     But  perhaps  it's  an  exhibit,  and  if  we  ask  it  •  .  .' 

The  young  gentleman  rose  and  regarded  us  with  unholy  eyes 
from  the  lunch  balcony. 

^  A  woman  who  cannot  be  vulgar  on  occasion  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  True  Deportment,'  said  Mrs.  Skittleworth.  *  You 
should  hear  Mrs.  Dormil  bullying  her  governess.  And,  where 
were  we  ?  Oh,  yes,  in  that  darkness  of  terror.  I  think  we  must 
have  been  there  for  years  before  we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  curtain 
and  the  servants'  opening  dialogue  in  the  ^^  Zoetrope."  I  wanted  to 
scream  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
been  standing  up  for  untold  ages  in  the  face  of  the  house.  So 
I  sat  down  and  Tom  began  patting  my  hand  in  an  absent>-niinded 
way  an  d  saying,  *<  Poor  little  woman ! "    I  remembei*ed  then Jthat 
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when  I  was  fearfully  ill  and  delirious  on  the  Other  Side  of  the 
Worid — no,  I  won't  say  how  many  years  ago — ^Tom  used  to  sit  by 
my  bed  for  days  and  weeks  doing  exactly  the  same  thing ;  and 
whenever  I  would  half  come  to  life  I  was  conscious  of  one 
hand  being  patted  and  "  poored."  I  knew  endearment  of 
that  sort  was  not  in  place  on  the  box-edge;  but  I  couldn't 
take  my  hand  away  for  all  the  world*  I  wanted  Tom  as  I 
have  never  wanted  him  in  my  life — not  even  when  they  all 
thought  I  was  dying.  And  the  dear  boy  patted  my  hand — bless 
him !  He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Then  I  began  to  think  of 
mother,  exactly  as  a  Frenchwoman  would.  I  wondered  where  she 
was,  and  if  this  hideous  darkness  was  her  portion  in  the  other 
world,  and  I  wanted  to  step  into  it  and  find  out  and  drag  her  in 
across  the  edge  of  the  box.  I  reflected  that  I  should  fall  on 
somebody's  head  in  the  attempt,  and  I  laughed  aloud  horribly 
in  the  one  pathetic  scene  in  the  "  Zoetrope,"  where  the  Professor 
tells  the  little  lodging-house  servant  the  story  of  his  life  and  his 
broken  love-tale,  and  she  cries  and  mops  her  face  with  the  duster. 
And  then  I  jumped,  for  I  knew  all  the  house  was  looking  at  me, 
and  that  upset  the  opera-glass,  and  I  heard  it  fall  and  hit  some- 
body below,  and  there  was  a  scuffle,  and  every  eye  in  everybody's 
head,  I  knew,  was  fixed  on  our  imhappy,  unhappy  box.  That 
was  the  incident  of  laughing  and  throwing  glasses  about  that 
Mrs.  Bletchley  makes  so  much  of.  The  thing  dropped  into  the 
dark  as  a  stone  into  water.' 

*  But  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  all  get  up  and  run  out,  or 
complain,  or — or  do  somethiug  ? ' 

*  After  the  affair  of  the  opera-glass  ?  Mrs.  Skittleworih's 
party  romping  in  a  box,  dropping  glasses,  laughing,  and  then 
running  out  like  children  in  a  country  church  when  they've 
tipped  hymn-books  from  the  gallery?  Never!  I  may  be  introduced 
to  the  other  world  against  my  will,  but!  know  my  duty  to  this, 
as  long  as  I  am  in  it.  I  was  praying  for  the  first  act  to  end,  for 
I  was  afraid  I  could  not  stand  the  tension  ! ' 

*  And  the  others  ? ' 

*  You  may  well  ask.  I  looked  round  when  my  own  feelings 
were  a  little  under  control.  What  a  blessed  thing  is  a  British 
education  !  All  the  Jew  that  ever  cheated  in  Israel  came  out  in 
Teissier's  face.  He  was  on  the  right  of  the  box,  half  standing  up 
in  his  chair  ^nd  gripping  the  edge  with  both  hands  till  the  plush 
plumped  up  in  red  gores  between  his  fingers.  He  was  not 
looking  ^t  the  stage,  but  into  the  darkness,  pnd  I  was  more  than 
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conscious  that  he  must  be  staring  fiendishly   at    the  opposzte 
box.      Staring  like  a  maniac.     I  felt  that  those    stares   ^irere 
returned.     Oh,  I  felt  pins  and  needles  all  over,  so  sure  I  was 
that  we  were  being  watched  while  we  were  smitten  with  blind- 
ness !    Complain  ?    How  could  we  complain  ?     Can  yea  go   to  an 
attendant  at  a  theatre  and  say,  ^'  We  can't  see  out  of  this  box — a 
five-guinea  box  on  the  grand  tier — the  best  in  the  house  ?    If  theite 
is  one  place  whence  you  ought  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen — ^ 
Mrs.  Skittleworth  nearly  broke  down  at  this  point — *  it's  a  box. 
I'll  never  take  a  box  again.   Give  me  stalls,  or  the  gallery,  where 
you  are  in  touch  with  your  neighbour  and  all  see  ghosts  tog^ether.' 

*  Was  there  a  ghost,  then  ? ' 

*  No,  no,  no — only  their  country :  the  room  they  had  just  lefl. 
Geissler  may  have  seen  some.     He  looked  hideous — ^as   Uiongh 
he  were  being  burned  alive.    His  shoulders  were  cramped  up  to 
the  back  of  his  head;   but  I  don't  think  he  was  afraid.     He 
seemed  to  be  in  pain.     Thinking  of  founders'  shares  possibly. 
Eva  made  the  most   painful   exhibition    of  us  all.      Promise 
you  won't  tell,  of  course.     Her  place  was  empty,  and  she   was 
down  on   the   floor  of  the  box — mercifully   out  of  sight — her 
face  hidden  in  a  coat  thrown  over  a  chair.     She  had  pressed 
herself   into  one    corner  like   a    frightened    rabbit,    and    was 
praying.      A  box  isn't  a  place  to  pray  in.    At  least,  not  when 
the  house  is  full.     You  know  Eva's  High-Church — extremely 
so ;  and  even  in  her  agony  she  was  intoning.     I  stooped  down 
and  tried  to  take  one  of  her  hands,  and  said:  ^^Hush  dear,  hush ! 
think  of  your  dress!"  but  she  only  went  on  bleating,  "  Almighty 
and  most  merciful  Father,  we  have  erred  and  strayed  firom  thy 
ways  1-1-like  lost  sheep,"  over  and  over  again.     She  was  kneel- 
ing on  that  little  cheap  silk  of  hers,  and  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  will   ever  get  the  dust  out  of  it   again;   and   she    had 
bundled  my  heavy  white  "  cloud  "  over  her  head  to  shut  out  the 
dark,  and  she  looked  just  like  a  lost  sheep.     I  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  one.     I  am  very  sorry  for  Eva.' 

*  And  the  others  ?  ' 

^  They  had  arrived  at  a  most  complete  understanding,  and  that 
nearly  made  me  scream.  I  felt  that  I  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing— Chaos  included.  Clara  was  in  the  Evans  boy's  arms, 
totally  and  completely,  at  the  back  of  the  box  to  the  left ;  and  to 
this  day  I  cannot  tell  why  all  the  house  didn't  see  them.  They 
must  have  fancied  it  was  the  Day  of  Judgment.  They  were 
murmuring  things  that  you  very  seldom  hear  firom  dresscoats  and 
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evening  frocks,  and  I  honestly  believe  they  never  saw  the  dark- 
ness after  they  had  explained  themselves/ 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Dormil ! ' 

'  It  wasn't  my  fault.  I  only  wished  them  to  improve  their 
acquaintance  with  each  other.'  Am  I  responsible  if  the  powers 
of  darkness  are  leagued  against  me  to  precipitate  matters  ?  Yes, 
they  were  in  each  other's  arms  expecting  immediate  translation. 
What  I  saw  and  said  passed  in  a  flash,  though  I  have  been  so  long 
telling  it.  The  rest  was  interminable  waiting  for  the  first  act  to 
end,  Eva  praying  on  the  floor,  and  the  house  rocking  with 
langhter  at  the  jokes,  G-eissler  glaring  into  Tophet,  Tom  patting 
my  hand,  the  children  in  another  world — bless  them! — ^and  I 
playing  propriety  for  them  all.  Taking  an  interest  in  the  play 
in  order  to  prove  that  I  saw  it  all,  and  was  as  much  amused  as 
anybody,  clapping  when  the  unseen  hosts  clapped,  and  smirking 
when  I  felt  it  was  time  to  smirk.  I  was  almost  obsequiously 
attentive  to  the  "  Zoetrope,"  and  I  flatter  myself  that  even  the 
Bletchley  woman  will  admit  that  I  behaved  perfectly.' 

*  Mrs.  Skittleworth,'  I  said,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
*  I  have  long  admired  and  respected  you  beyond  any  human  being 
alive.  I  now  worship  you  with  fear  and  trembling.  Men  have 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  less  than  that.' 

Mrs.  Skittleworth  was  graciously  pleased  to  bow  her  head, 
always  with  one  eye  on  the  door.     She  continued : 

'Then  the  curtain  went  down,  and  we  fled.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  flying  into  the  cloak-room  screaming  like  a 
peacock :  "  My  things !  my  things !  my  things  1 "  Eva  was  close 
behind  me.  We  fell  together  into  the  tire-woman's  arms. 
Luckily  she  was  big,  and  ready  with  her  blandishments  at 
once.  She  said :  *  There !  there !  there !  Never  mind.  'Ere's 
your  cloak,  mum ;  *  and  I  answered,  thickly :  *  Yes,  yes,  yes. 
Of  course — of  course.  Too  hot,  too  cold;  very  fine  weather 
indeed.'  She  gave  us  both  the  best  thing  available  and  on  the 
spot.  It  proved  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  brandy- 
and-soda — strong !  You  should  have  seen  Eva  and  I  gulping 
it  down  like  washerwomen,  while  that  dear  tall  Clara  drifted 
about  like  a  saint  in  a  holy  dream,  conscious  that  there  might 
have  been  something  wrong  somewhere,  but  more  conscious  that 
things  were  more  right. 

'  We  skipped  down  the  passages.  We  dare  not  run,  but  we 
skipped ;  and  Greissler  and  Eva  went  off  in  separate  cabs.  I  know 
he  volunteered  to  see  her  home,  for  I  caught  one  gesture  of  hers 
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that  would  ve  made  the  foitime  of  a  tragedy  actress*  Villaim 
as  I  am  convinced  he  is,  I  admire  that  man  for  his  nerve.  Now 
comes  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy.  Oar  brougham  was  on  hand 
when  we  came  out.  Generally  Jobbins  retires  to  a  public-house, 
and  Tom  has  to  prance  through  the  puddles  and  drag^  him  out 
personally.  But  he  was  waiting,  which  was  a  greater  miracle 
than  anything  else.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  the  next  day,  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  virtue. 

*"  Well,  mum,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  ha'  kep'  the  pore  'orses 
'cept  that  every  man  of  'em  in  the  theatre,  an'  the  police- 
men, an'  all  the  lot  sez  to  me  that  you'd  be  out  at  the  end  of  the 
fust  act.  And  so  you  was,  mum,  an'  it  was  a  good  job  I  waited 
'stead  o'  savin'  the  pore  'orses." 

*  That  is  the  only  approach  to  an  explanation  that  I  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at — that,  and  the  fact  that  Geissler  got  the  box 
for  twenty-five  shillings.  The  entire  theatre  staff  of  the  Inner 
Sepulchre  must  know  all  about  it,  and  yet  .  •  .  Can  you  believe  ? 
Do  you  believe  ?  Try  to  speak  the  truth.  Oeissler  has  never 
given  any  sign  of  his  existence  to  me  since  that  night.  Eva  has 
gone  out  of  town,  and  Clara  and  the  Evans  boy  •  •  •  you  see. 
Somehow  I  feel  as  though  I  were  responsible  for  everything. 
You  do  believe,  don't  you  ? ' 

*  Implicitly,'  I  replied.  *  If  you  cannot  see  a  thing  which  is 
in  front  of  you,  who  am  I  to  dissent  ?  Of  course  I  believe.  You 
intend  to  take  no  further  steps  ? ' 

^  None  whatever.  I'll  never  set  foot  in  that  theatre  again. 
That's  all ;  and  Tom  doesn't  like  me  to  talk  about  it.  Clara  won't 
speak  either,  I'm  certain.  She  imagines  it  was  sent  iiom 
heaven  to  assist  the  Evans  boy  to  propose  to  her.' 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Dormil ! ' 

*  Yes,  and  here,  for  my  many  sins,  she  comes,  without  Tom  or 
the  other  man.  Fly !  Catch  Miss  Dormil  and  walk  ostentatiously 
with  her  while  I  lure  the  old  lady  to  the  food-troughs.  The 
Evans  boy  can  escape  unseen  if  he  has  any  sense.' 

But  at  that  crisis  he  had  not,  and  they  both  glowered  at  me 
when  I  found  them  in  the  stained-glass  alcove;  and  I  had  to 
explain  matters  apait  to  the  Evans  boy,  and  he  left  with  the  air 
of  a  baffled  conspirator ;  and  though  I  was  dying  to  ask  Miss 
Dormil  twenty  thousand  questions,  she  being  wrapped  up  in  her 
own  vain  imaginings,  I  could  never  get  any  farther  than — 

*  What  do  you  thipk  of  the  Arts  and  Cnifls  ? ' 

BUDYARP  KiPLHcat 
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Miracle    Plays. 


IN  the  year  1633  the  peasants  of  Oberammergau,  a  village  ia 
Bavaria^  being  stricken  with  a  pestilence,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  threatened  with  loss  of  livelihood  through  a 
disease  of  the  flax  which  stopped  all  the  spindles,  vowed  to  God  to 
publicly  perform  the  *  Passion  of  the  Saviour '  every  ten  years  if 
their  calamities  were  removed.  Thereupon  the  plague  was  stayed, 
and,  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  the  play  was  performed  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  prohibited  by  Montgelas,  a 
reforming  statesman,  who  told  the  peasants  that  hearing  sermons 
on  the  Passion  was  better  than  parading  the  Saviour  on  a  stage* 
But  the  simple  folk  secured  an  audience  of  the  king  and  pleaded 
their  broken  vow,  so  that  the  minister's  prohibition  was  repealed 
on  condition  that  the  play  was  recast  to  suit  modern  ideas. 

In  1811  it  was  once  more  performed  in  the  churchyard,  and 
in  following  decades  in  the  village  meadow  till  1850,  when  a 
permanent  theatre  was  erected.  The  performances  in  1870  were 
interrupted  by  summons  of  certain  of  the  players — Joseph  Mair, 
who  took  the  part  of  Christ,  amongst  them — to  the  ranks  when  the 
Franco-German  war  broke  out;  but  happily  they  were  all  spared  to 
resume  their  parts  in  187 1 .  The  performances  take  place  this  year 
at  intervals  from  Whitsuntide  to  the  end  of  Septemt*  ,  and  the 
fact  that  the  play  is  the  lineal,  and  well-nigh  the  sole  worthy, 
desceLdant— fur  the  puppet-shows,  the  Christmas  mummings,and 
other  doggerel  survivals,  are  of  kindred  ancestry — of  the  curious 
group  of  Miracle  Plays,  Mysteries,  and  Moralities,  which  preceded 
the  secular  drama  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  may  give 
special  interest  to  a  brief  account  of  the  originals.  The  materials 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  English  Miracle  Plays,  including 
under  this  common  term  plays  founded  on  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  saints  and  plays  founded  on  Scripture  narratives,  is  derived, 
are  fragmentary  and  scanty  compared  with  those  extant  on  the 
Continent.     But  they  are  copious  enough  to  make  their  digest 
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into  a  few  pages  difiScult,  and  therefore  any  reference    to  the 
sacred  plays  of  other  oonntries,  notably  of  f^rance,  their  special 
birthplace  and  home,  whence  they  were  imported  sjnongst  n% 
probably  by  French  ecclesiastics,  mast  be  omitted.      There  is^ 
however,  no  essential  difiference  between  our  English  plays  and 
their  foreign  variants.     Neither  can  more  than  bare  allnsioii  be 
made  to  the  Moralities,  which  were  of  allegorical  type,  abstract 
qualities  being  personified,  as,  e.g.,  when  ^  a  play  setting"  forth  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  played  in  the  city  of  York, 
in  which  play  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn, 
and  the  virtues  were  held  up  to  praise.'    Sometimes   the   two 
species  of  plays  were  blended,  as  when  Justice,  Mercy,  Peace,  and 
Death  appear  on  the  stage  with  historical  characters. 

Although  the  early  Church  extinguished  the  drama,  its  new 
birth  was  connected  with  the  offices  of  religion.     The  origin  of  the 
plays,  as  literary  works,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  metrical 
paraphrases  of  Scripture,  with  which  quaint  and  absurd  legends 
were  fused,  and  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  events  recorded  in, 
and  of  the  doctrines  deduced  from,  the  Bible  was  spread  among 
the  people.     The  dramatic  element  in  these  metrical  Yersions^ 
of  which  Csedmon's  {tenvp.  vii.  cent.)  is  the  oldest,  natnraUy  led 
to  their  recital  with  some  degree  of  action,  and  to  their  passage 
into  more  dramatic  form,  until  the  Sacred  Play  became  a  recog- 
nised agent  of  popular  instruction,  and  a  refreshing  diversion  to 
the  monastic  and  conventual  life. 

Hase  remarks  that  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the 
Mass  itself  became  an  almost  dramatic  celebration  of  the  world- 
tragedy  of  Golgotha.     It  embraced  the  whole  scale  of  religious 
emotion,  from  the  mournful  cry  of  the  Miserei-e  to  the  jubilee  of 
the  Oloria  in  Excelsis.     And  both  Klein  and  Ward  agree  that  the 
germ  of  the  Miracle  Play,  as  an  acted  drama,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Mass,  the  symbolic  processes  in  which  exhibit  a 
dramatic   progression.    In  the  pantomimical    element    in    the 
gestures  of  the  priest,  the  epical  in  the  lessons  read,  the  lyrical 
in  the  antiphonal  singing,  and  subsequently  in  the  addition  of 
tableaux  vivanta — living   pictures   of   scenes  from  New  Testar 
ment  history — as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  public  performance  of  sacred  plays,  of  which  the  clergy 
were  the  actors  and  the  church  was  the  scene. 

The  plays  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  then  afterwards 
rendered  into  Norman-French  to  adapt  them  for  exhibition  before 
the  court,  and  finally  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  the  amusement 
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and  instxaction  of  the  people,  although  concerning  this  there  had 
been  hesitation,  for  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  Chester 
Plays  it  is  said  that  the  author  *  was  thrice  at  Eome  before  he 
could  obtain  leave  of  the  Pope  to  have  them  in  the  English 
tongue.'  But  the  happy  result  of  their  translation  into  the 
vernacular  is  that  they  are  rich  storehouses  of  local  dialects  and 
customs  of  the  time.  They  are,  alike  in  form  and  spirit.,  for  the 
most  part  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  their 
subjects.  There  is  no  lack  of  reverence ;  the  characters  are  skil- 
fully and  sympathetically  treated,  and  the  authors,  with  true 
insight,  availed  themselves — as  an  example  or  two  to  be  presently 
cited  will  show —  of  certain  incidents  as  vehicles  of  harmless  miith. 
They  at  least  succeeded  in  their  main  purpose  in  making  the 
spectacles  channels  of  popular  instruction  in  the  leading  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  days  when  the  Bible  was  a  sealed 
book,  except  to  the  clergy. 

That  these  remained  the  sole  actors  for  a  considerable  period 
is  shown  by  the  retention  of  the  stage  directions  in  Latin ;  but 
the  control  of  the  plays  gradually  passed  into  lay  hands  as  their 
performance  was  transferred  from  the  churches  to  the  public 
thoroughfares,  when  we  find  the  trading  guilds,  which  were  also 
religious  fraternities,  taking  the  lead.  Each  craft  undertook  the  ex- 
penses of  production  of  one  of  the  plays  of  each  series,  employing 
lay  pens  to  alter  and  adapt  as  occasion  demanded,  and  entrusting 
both  plays  and  properties,  choice   of  *moste  connyng,  discrete 
and  able '  actors,  as  well  as  the  rehearsals,  to  an  official.     Each 
guild  had  its  patron  saint,  whose  festival-day  became  the^occasion 
for  pageants  in  which  a  Miracle  Play  connected  with  events  in  his 
life  was  performed,  first  in  the  guild-hall  and  then  in  the  streets. 
Although  there  was  in  Catholic  England  no  lack  of  festivals,  the 
institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Ghi^iati  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in 
1264  gave  an  impetus  to  the  performance  of  the  plays.     The 
importance  into  which  that  festival  grew  led  the  guilds  to  observe 
it  as  a  common  feast-day,  and  to  make  the  procession  of  the 
symbols  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  although  independent 
of  them,  the  occasion  of  performing  a  series  of  plays,  beginning 
with  the  *  Creation'  and  ending  with  *  Doomsday.'      Some  of  the 
plays,  as,  e.g.,  those  dealing  with  the  Nativity,  were  performed  at 
their  appropriate  seasons.     Actors  and  audience  were  astir  early, 
since  the  entire  series  was  presented  between  sunrise  and  sunset ; 
*  Euery  player,'  says  the  Mayor  of  York  in  his  proclamation,  *  shall 
be  redy  in  his  pagiaunt  at  convenyant  tyme,  that  is  to  say,  at 
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the  mydhowre  betwiz  iiij^  and  v***  of  the  cloke  in  tie  mofnjmgef 
and  then  all  oyer  pageantz  fast  following  ilk  one  after  oyer  as  yer 
course  is  without  tarieng.'  The  records  of  the  plays,  of  which  per- 
formances took  place  in  all  parts  of  England,  show  that  they  were 
assigned  as  nearly  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the  business  of  the 
crafts.  Thus  we  fiad  that  the  Shipwrights  played  the  *•  Bailding  of 
the  Ark';  the  *Fysshers  and  Marynars'  (at  Chester,  the  water- 
carriers),  *the  Flood';  the  Groldsmiths,  the  'Adoration  of  the 
Magi';  the  Vintners,  the  'Miracle  of  Cana';  the  Bakers,  the 
'  Ijast  Supper ' ;  and  the  Pinners  and  Painters,  the  *  CrucifixioD.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  specimens,  most  of  which 
have  been  printed,  the  English  Miracle  Plays  are  comprised  in 
four  series,  known  respectively  as  the  York,  the  Chester,  the 
Coventry,  and  the  Towneley.     The  York  series  consists  of  forty- 
eight  playS)  written  in  Northern  English  dialect,  and  the  mano- 
script,  which  is  doubtless  a  copy  of  a  much  older  original,  id 
assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  Chester 
series,  which  contains  twenty-five  plays,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  experts  now  place  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  age  of  the  Coventry  series, 
comprising  forty-two  plays,  is  fixed   by  the  date    1468    on  the 
manuscript ;  and  the  Towneley  series,  which  has  much  in  common 
with  the  York  collection,  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     It  comprises  thirty-two  plays,  five  of  which  are  almo^ 
literal  copies  of  corresponding  plays  in  the  York  manuscript. 

The  feature  common  to  the  four  series  is  their  grouping  of  the 
leading  events  narrated  in  the  Bible  into  a  consecutive  whole,  but 
with  manifold  difi'erences,  both  in  the  less  important  parts  and  in 
the  proportion  of  plays  based  on  legends  outside  the  canonical 
books.  For  example,  the  popular  mediaeval  legend  of  the  *  Fall  of 
Jjucifer,'  which  has  great  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  Cursor 
Mnndiy  a  Northumbrian  poem  written  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  of  which  Milton  makes  efiective  use  in  Paradise 
Losty  is  the  subject  of  a  play  in  the  York  and  Chester  series,  but 
is  absent  from  the  Coventry  and  Towneley.  The  Coventry  series 
has  no  plays  founded  on  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nieiit,  but  has  several  founded  on  those  of  the  New  Testament ; 
whilst  in  the  Chester  series,  only  one  play,  based  on  the  legend 
of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  has  its  source  in  the  apocryphal 
writings. 

As  hinted  already,  when  the  plays  were  rendered  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  a  good  many  extraneous  elements  were  introduced. 
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accordiog  to  the  skill  and  humour  of  the  transcribing  adapter, 
and  according  to  the  audience  whose  appetite  had  to  be  whetted* 
Thus  the  Chester  *  Banes '  (a  word  retained  in  our  marriage  bans  or 
banns)  tell  how  Done  Bondall,  *  monke  of  the  Abay/ 

In  pagentes  set  foarth  apparently  to  all  eyne. 

The  Olde  and  Neue  Testament  with  livelje  comforth, 

Interminglinge  therewith,  onely  to  make  sporte, 

Some  thinges  not  warranted  by  any  writt. 

Which  to  gladd  the  hearers  he  wculde  men  to  take  jt 

In  the  Miracle  Play  of  *  St.  Nicholas/  written  by  Hilarius,  an 
English  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  conversation  of  pot- 
house gamblers  is  the  mirth-provoking  incident.     In  a  yet  earlier 
play,  by  the  nun  Hrosvitha,  the  persecutor  of  three  virgin-martyrs 
is  represented  as  stricken  with  madness,  and  as  embracing  dripping- 
pans  and  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  till  his  own  soldiers,  taking 
him  for  a  devil,  maltreat  him.    In  the  Towneley  series,  Cain 
brawls  and  bullies   his  hind   like  a  coarse   Yorkshire  farmer; 
Noah's  wife  (as  also  in  the  York  and  Chester  series)  is  a  terma- 
gant, and  the  quarrels   between  the  couple  are  full  of  comic 
dialogue.    In  the  play  of  the  *  Angels  and  the  Shepherds,'  where 
the  materials  are  slender,  advantage  is  seized  on  to  introduce 
abundance  of  rustic  realism.   In  ihh  York  series  Judas  is  ridiculed 
by  a  porter ;  Pilate  outwits  a  squire,  who  sells  a  plot  of  land  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid  to  the  traitor,  and  who  gives  up  the 
deeds  without  securing  the  money.    In  many  of  the  plays  in  which 
the  devil  is  a  character  he  appears  only  to  be  laughed  at.     The 
anachronisms  and  classical  allusions  are  amusing,  as  when  Noah's 
wife  swears  by  Christ,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  St.  John ; 
Pharaoh  and  Cassar  Augustus  by  *  Mahoune,'  and  Balak  by  Mars  ; 
when  Herod  asks   his.  council  what  they  find   Mn  Vyrgyll,  in 
Homere,'  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  promises  to  make 
one  of  his  councillors  Pope ;  and  when  the  Sibyl  prophesies  before 
Octavius  of  Jesus  and  the  Judgment.     Touches  of  current  life 
and  usage  here  and  there  stand  out  amid  the  ancient  story  :  the 
carpenter's  tools  and  measurements  used  by  Noah,  as  well  as 
those  employed  at  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  bitter-cold  weather  at  the 
Nativity,  telling  of  a  truly  northern  Christmas ;  the  quaint  ofier- 
ings  of  the  shepherds  when  they  repair  to  *  Bedleme '  to  give  the 
Divine  babe  a  *lytylle  spruse  cofer,'  a  ball,  and  a  bottle;  the 
ruin  of  the  poor  by  murrain ;  the  drinking  between  Pilate  and 
his  wife ;  the  excellent  representation  of  a  heavy  manual  job  by 
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a  set  of  rough  workmen  in  the  Crucifixion.    Illustrative,  too^ 
English  customs  and  forms  of  justice  are  the  borrowin^^  of  th^e 
town  beast ;  Judas  oSeriDg  himself  as  bondman  in  his  remarse  ;;' 
the  mortgage  of  a  property,  raising  money  by  *  wedde-sette' or 
pledge ;  and  the  trial  scene  in  certain  plays,  in  which  Pilate  *  in 
Parlament  playne '  vindicates  the  course  of  law  in  a  way  that 
would  commend  itself  to  the  learned  author  of  Liberti/^  fraternity,, 
and  Equality^  and  puts  down  the  malice  of  the  accuser,  Caiaphas, 
and    the  pursuer  Annas   (cf.   York  Mystery  Playsy    Introd.  by 
Miss  Toulmin  Smith,  Ivii.).     The  account-books  of  the  several 
guilds  show  that  the  actors  were  paid  according  to   the   length 
of  their  parts  and  *  business,'  not  according  to  their  dignity. 
Thus,  in  a  play  setting  forth  the  Trial  and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
the  impersonators  of  Herod  and  Caiaphas  received  Za.  Ad,  each^ 
of  Annas  28.  2d.y  and  of  Jesus  2s. ;  which  was  also  the  sum  paid 
to  each  actor  in  the  parts  of  his  executioners.     The  tariff  vari« 
for  acting  the  character  of  God  ;  sometimes  it  is  2s.,   at   other 
times,  as  in  the  Drapers'  Pageant  of  *  Doomsday '  at  Coventry, 
*  hym  that  playeth  Goddes  parte '  had  38.  4d.      Pilate  has  as 
much  as  48.,  his  wife  (Dame  Procula)  28.,  the  Devil  and  Jadas 
l8.  fid.  each.      Peter  was  paid   l8.  4d.,  the  two  damsels  12rf., 
while  Fauston,  the  hangman  of  Judas,  receives  5d.,  and  for  cock- 
crowing,  4cZ. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  recorded  performance  of  a  Miracle 
Play,  *  Ludus  de  St.  Katharina,'  at  Dunstable,  about  1110,  when 
the  players  borrowed   their  dresses   from   the   sacristan  of  St. 
Albans,  ecclesiastical  vestments  were  obtained  from  the  abbeys 
and  churches  for  the  use  of  the  actors  of  sacerdotal  characters. 
Ultimately  the  clergy  refused  to  lend  their  vestments   to  the 
guilds,  who  were  obliged  to  provide  the  costumes  and  *  properties,' 
the  poorer  fraternities  hiring  the  pageants  of  the  wealthier  or 
receiving  help  from  them.    Sliarp  says  that  *in  1548  the  Cappers 
received  38.  Ad.  from  the  Whittawer's  Company  for  the  "  hyer  of 
our  pageand,"'  and  *in  1574  and  for  some  subsequent  years  the 
Card-makers  and  Sadlers  contributed  138.  4d.  annually  to  the 
Cappers  towards  their  pageant'  {Coventry  MysterieSy  pp.  45,  48). 
From  the  same  authority  we  cull  the  following  extracts  from  the 
guild  registers  of  expenditure : 

It"*  for  mendjng  of  dame  P'cula's  garments,  7<I.  To  reward  to 
Maistuires  Grjmesby  (Mrs.  Grimesby)  for  lendyng  off  her  geir  ffor 
Pylatt's  wyfe,  I2d.  Pd.  for  V  scbepskens  for  god's  coot,  and  for 
makyng,  Ss.     Pd.  for  a  gyrdyll  for  god,  3d,     Pd.  for  payntyng  and 
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gyldyog  god's  cote  .  .  .  It™  for  a  quarte  of  wyne  for  heyrynge  of 
P'cula  is  goune,  2^.  It™  For  makyng  spret  of  god's  cote  and  2^  yards 
of  bokeram,  2«.  \d. 

Christ  was  represented  as  wearing  a  gilt  peruke  or  beard,  a 
painted  sheepskin  coat,  a  girdle,  and  red  sandals.  His  tormentors 
wore  black  buckram  jackets  with  nails  and  dice  on  them.  The 
Virgin  Mary  wore  a  crown ;  the  angels  had  white  surplices  and 
wings ;  the  *  savyd  sowles '  wore  white  coats  ;  and  the  *  dampnyd 
Eowles '  had  their  faces  blackened  and  wore  black  coats,  sometimes 
with  red  and  yellow  stripes  on  them  to  represent  flames.  In 
accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  the  colour  of  Judas's  hair  and 
beard  was  red,  as  also  was  the  beard  of  the  devil.  He  was  furnished 
with  wings,  sprouting  from  a  black  buckram  or  leathern  dress 
trimmed  with  feathers  and  hair,  and  with  claws  for  the  hands  and 
feet.  Items  of  outlay,  as  of  8d.  to  *  Wattis  for  dressyng  of  the 
develFs  hede,'  show  that  some  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  head- 
gear. But  the  heaviest  expense  was  incurred  over  the  dress  and 
appointments  of  Herod,  who  wore  a  gilt  and  silvered  helmet,  and 
was  attired  like  a  Saracen,  his  face  being  covered  by  a  mask,  as 
shown  by  the  item,  *  payd  to  a  peynter  for  peyntyng  and  mendyng 
of  herodes  heed,  4d.' 

The  Cornish  plays  were  performed  within  stone  circles,  but 
elsewhere  the  stage  was  erected  on  fixed  scaflTolding,  or  more 
often,  as  the  term  pageant  indicates— a  term  which  became 
applied  to  the  plays  themselves — it  was  borne  upon  a  vehicle,  and 
thus  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  town.  It  had  an 
upper  and  a  lower  division,  the  lower  being  the  dressing-room  and 
sometimes  used  to  represent  the  nether  world,  while  the  upper 
division  was  the  main  stage,  *  beinge  all  open  on  the  tope  that  all 
behoulders  might  heare  and  see.'  The  scenery  was  painted  or 
modelled,  the  names  of  places  being  afiBxed  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  The  actors  appeared  on  the  *  boards'  together,  and  were 
treated  as  invisible  until  their  turn  to  speak  came.  The  plays, 
where  necessary,  as  in  that  of  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,'  had 
musical  accompaniments ;  one  *  Jhon '  was  paid  *  4cZ.  to  synge  the 
basse,'  and  we  find  an  item  of  *  7d,  for  mendynge  the  trumpets.' 
Lights  were  also  used  for  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  for  the 
night  scene  of  the  Betrayal.  Pots  and  kettles  were  banged  when 
the  devil  carried  oflf  souls  to  hell ;  thunder  volleyed  during  the  play 
of  the  *  Transfiguration ' ;  and  among  the  larger  items  is  *  3^.  4d.  for  a 
baryll  for  the  yerthequake.'     But  *  Hellmouthe '  was  costlier  than 

the  barrel,  and  must  have  been  the  *  sensation  '  of  the  pageants. 

ss  2 
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As  eontemporary  pictures  show,  it  was  a  fiery-eyed,  draj^on-shaped 
head,  with  jaws  opening  and  shutting  by  means  of  a  irindlassy 
and  leading  to  a  murky  cavern,  either  with  real  fire  within  or  ^witii 
imitation  flames,  and  filled  with  a  yelling  horde  of  demons  tor- 
menting the  shrieking  damned. 

Among  the  items  of  outlay  thereon  are :  ^  payd  for  paynijng 
and  makyng  newe  of  hell-hede,  14c2. ;  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hell- 
mothe,  4d. ;  for  setting  the  world  of  fyre,  5d. ;  for  kepyng  the 
wynd  (windlass)  6cZ. ;  paid  to  ij  wormes  of  conscience,  16c2.' 

The  plays  themselves,  in  their  alternations  of  pathos  and 
humour,  often  broadening  into  farce,  are,  on  the  whole,  iax  from 
tedious,  and,  as  far  as  their  archaisms  are  concerned,  not  difficult 
to  read.  In  ^  Abraham's  Sacrifice '  the  dramatist  presents  with 
skill  the  struggle  between  fatherly  love  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  command ;  touches  of  tenderness  are  given  to  the  dialogne, 
as  when  Isaac,  seeing  his  father  dumb  with  grief,  says : 

Fayre  fadyr,  ye  go  ryght  stelle, 
I  pray  you,  fadyr,  speke  unto  me. 

In  the  '  Processus  Noe  cum  Filiis '  (the  term  processus  was 
applied  to  the  plays  on  account  of  their  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  Corpus  Chriati  procession)  Noah's  wife  jeers  him  for 
croaking  about  the  coming  Flood  and  gets  a  thrashing,  after  which 
he  begins  to  build  the  Ark — *  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti,  Amen.'  When  the  Ark  is  finished,  she  refuses  to  enter 
it,  and  a  second  fight  ensues,  Noah  complaining  that  his  ^  bak  is 
nere  in  two,'  and  his  wife  that  she  ^  is  bet  so  bio.'  These  quarrels 
are  referred  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Canterbury  Tales : 

Hast  tbou  not  herd,  quod  Nicholas  also, 
The  sorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship, 
Or  that  he  mighte  get  his  wife  to  ship  1 

But  the  drollest  incident  in  all  the  series  is  that  in  the  second 
Towneley  play  of  the  Shepherds  (*  Secunda  Pastorum  '),  when  the 
watchers  of  their  flocks  are  joined  by  one  Mak,  whom  they  suspect 
as  a  sheep-stealer.  To  keep  guard  on  him,  they  make  him  lie 
between  them,  but  he  contrives,  while  they  are  sleeping,  to  slink 
off  with  a  sheep  on  his  back.  When  he  reaches  home  his  wife 
suggests  that  they  pop  the  sheep  in  a  cradle,  she  feigning  lying- 
in.  Mak  returns  to  the  shepherds  without  having  been  missed, 
and  shams  sleep  till  roused,  when  he  says  that  he  has  dreamt 
that  his  wife  has  given  birth  to  a  ^  yong  lad,'  and  that  he  most 
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hurry  home.  They  miss  the  sheep  after  he  has  left,  and  follow 
him  to  his  house,  when  he  begs  them  to  ^  speke  soft  over  a  seke 
woman's  hede.'  He  denies  the  charge  of  having  stolen  the  sheep, 
for  which  they  make  vain  search,  till,  as  they  are  leaving,  one 
shepherd  asks  the  other  if  he  gave  the  babe  anything.  Mak 
deprecates  the  shepherd's  oflfer  to  give  the  *  barne  bot  vj  pence,' 
because  he  ^  slepys.'  But  the  shepherd  insists  on  at  least  kissing 
the  child : 

Gyf  me  lefe  hym  to  kys  and  lyft  up  the  clowtt. 

What  the  deville  is  this  %  he  has  a  long  snowte. 
Secunclus  Pastor,  He  is  lyke  to  oure  shepe. 
TertitM  Pastor,      "Wylle  ye  se  how  thay  swedjlle 

His  foure  feytt  in  the  medylle  ? 

Sagh  I  never  in  a  credylle 

A  homjd  lad  or  now. 
Mak.  Peasse  byd  I :  what !  lette  be  youre  fare ; 

I  am  he  that  hym  gatt  and  yond  woman  hym  bare. 

The  wife  also  tries  to  brazen  it  out  by  declaring  that  the  babe 
has  been  transformed  by  an  elf ;  and  the  incident  ends  with  the 
thrashing  of  Mak,  and  the  angels  singing  Gloria  in  Excelsla. 

Such,  broadly  outlined,  are  the  features  and  character  of  the 
institution  which  in  no  small  degree  satisfied  the  appetite  for 
amusement,  while  it  affected  conduct  for  good,-  during  the  times 
that  lay  between  the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the  drama — in 
the  earlier  epochs  denying  baptism  to  the  theatre-goer,  and  in  the 
later  epochs  denying  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the  actor. 
At  its  second  revival  the  stage  arose  well  equipped  for  all  time 
by  the  materials  which  the  genias  of  Shakespeare  and  his  lesser 
contemporaries  supplied ;  and  only  when  it  falls  below  the  level 
to  which  they  raised  it  will  it  cease  to  be  the  worthy  successor 
of  these  old  Miracle  Plays,  which  held  their  more  refracting 
*  mirror  up  to  Nature,'  wherein  men  might  see  what  soul  of 
goodness  dwells  in  things  evil. 

Edward  Clodd. 
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CHAPTER  L 

MRS.  ROBSON  was  giving  a  dance.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
remarkable  about  the  fact,  for  Mrs.  Robson  often  gave  dances; 
but  that  this  was  an  especially  elegant  thing  in  dances  was  made 
apparent  to  the  meanest  intelligence  by  the  incessant  roll  of  car- 
riages, the  brilliance  of  the  lights  that  flashed  from  every  window, 
the  red  carpeted  steps  leading  to  the  door,  and  the  striped  awning 
that  protected  that  red  carpet  from  the  pelting  rain. 

Up  to  the  portals  of  this  scene  of  splendour  drove  one  Boger 
Moreton,  a  special  favourite  with  Mrs.  Robson,  and,  as  such,  dis- 
covered  by  all  the  intricacies  of  cousin  relationship  to  be  in  some 
way  *  connected  with  the  family.' 

*  Trust  Mrs.  Robson  for  seeing  that  her  guests  are  well  awned 
on  a  night  like  this,'  was  the  aforesaid  Roger  Moreton's  mental 
comment,  as  he  jumped  from  his  hansom  and  ran  up  the  steps 
under  the  protecting  covering. 

He  had  come  early,  but  his  hostess  and  her  daughter  Maggie 
were  both  in  the  drawing-room,  the  latter  demonstrating  by  her 
Eighteenth  Century  robe  that  the  dance  was  to  be  of  the  fancy 
dress  description,  beloved  of  woman,  abhorred  by  all  but  the  vain- 
est of  the  other  sex.  Vanity  of  an  overwhelming  nature  not  being 
one  of  Moreton's  foibles,  it  was  with  much  joy  he  had  availed 
himself  of  an  exemption  from  ^making  an  ass  of  himself  with 
velvet  and  lace,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  had  only  the 
previous  day  returned  from  a  fortnight's  trip  to  Norway. 

After  shaking  hands  with  him,  Maggie  disappeared,  ^  to  see 
after  the  coflfee '  she  said,  leaving  her  mother  to  impart  to  Moreton 
the  profound  secret  of  her  daughter's  recent  engagement  to  a 
*  most  delightful  young  man '  with  due  maternal  pride,  and  to 
gossip  with  him  generally  until  the  people  began  to  arrive. 
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^  Here  come  the  Macleods,'  said  his  hostess,  coming  up  to  him 
presently.  ^  I  want  you  to  know  Miss  Macleod.  Look  at  that 
friend  of  Kitty's  ! '  she  whispered  in  a  hasty  aside  to  her  daughter, 
wlio  was  talking  to  Boger  at  the  moment.  *  What  in  the  world  does 
that  dress  mean  ?  '  then  almost  in  the  same  breath ,  ^  Mr.  Moreton, 
Miss  Macleod ' — ^just  as  Roger  was  associating  her  remark  with  a 
tall,  brilliantly  clad  figure,  overtopping  the  pretty  little  shep- 
herdess to  whom  he  found  himself  introduced. 

He  had  just  taken  her  card,  after  asking  for  a  dance,  when 
the  other  girl  turned  and  glanced  at  him.  Immediately  she  held 
out  her  hand,  and  smiled  frankly. 

*  Why,  it's  Mr.  Moreton ! '  she  cried ;  *  but  I  suppose  you  don't 
remember  me — Norah  Kingsley  ?  I  was  a  little  girl  when  you 
used  to  come  to  Clarelands.' 

'  Of  course  I  do  now.  How  strange  to  meet  you  here ! '  he 
exclaimed,  shaking  hands  with  her. 

*  Oh !  I  don't  think  it's  extraordinary  at  all,'  she  returned. 
*  I'm  for  ever  meeting  people  I  haven't  seen  for  years,  in  town. 
It  used  to  surprise  me  at  first,  but  I'm  getting  over  it.  Witness 
the  calm  and  unmoved  manner  in  which  I  greeted  you.' 

*  It  was  admirable,'  answered  Moreton,  banteringly ;  *  I  envy 
you  your  presence  of  mind.  I  confess  to  making  the  same  inane 
remark,  even  though  I  run  against  an  old  friend  on  an  average 
once  a  week.  I  may  call  you  an  old  friend,  mayn't  I  ?  '  he  con- 
tinued, holding  out  his  hand  for  her  programme.  *  May  I  have 
this  ?     It's  the  fourth,  the  first  you  have  vacant.' 

*  Yes,  you  may  take  it,  if  you  don't  think  the  habit  you  men- 
tioned, of  running  against  your  old  friend?,  will  be  too  strong  for 
you ! '  she  answered  laughing. 

*I  said  once  a  week,  if  you  remember,'  returned  Moreton. 
*The  dance  won't  be  kept  up  jaore  than  six  hours,  so  the  chances 
are  against  a  collision.     Will  you  risk  it  ? ' 

They  had  moved  aside  a  little  while  they  talked. 

*  You  have  not  grown  up  a  bit  like  what  I  expected,'  was  his 
next  remark. 

*That  is  either  a  compliment  to  the  little  girl  of — how  long? 
— seven  years  ago,  or  to  me,'  she  rejoined  laughing.  *0h,  do 
say  it's  to  me ! ' 

*  It  is  to  you.' 

*  Thank  you ! '  with  a  little  curtsey. 

*  Roger,  I  want  to  introduce  Miss  Featherstone,'  said  Mrs. 
Eobson's  voice  at  his  elbow,  as  Norah  turned  to  give  her  card  to 
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a  nervous  youth,  appropriately  attired  as  a  brigtiiid,    who  wa* 
hesitatiugly  soliciting  it. 

Daring  his  dance  with  the  gay  little  shepherdess,  'whom  he 
had  heard  more  than  once  alluded  to  as  *  Kitty,'  Rog'er  gleaned 
an  enormous  amount  of  information  about  her  friead  *  Norah 
Kingsley.'  On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  she  sliowed  no 
lack  of  conversational  power,  and  Eoger  listened  and  was  interested, 
for  he  had  liked  the  little  girl  (a  niece  of  his  father's  old  frieod 
Pierson)  whom  he  used  to  meet  at  Clarelands,  before  the  old  man'i 
death,  and  he  remembered  pitying  the  bright  little  -tixing  for 
having  to  be  brought  up  by  *  Aunt  Pierson,'  who  was  a  ladjr  of  the 
funereal  order. 

^  Imagine !    Norah  had  been  to  Cambridge,  and  yet  wasn't  a  bit 
"  blue." '     Her  father  had  evidently  been  a  man  of  perverted  Judg- 
ment, for  it  had  been  his  wish  that  Norah  should  ^  get  the  Higher 
Education,  whatever  that  was  ' ;  but  *  it  didn't  take,'  and  Norah  was 
apparently  just  as  much  interested  in  ^  young  men  and  frivolities 
of  that  sort '  as  Kitty  herself,  which  was  praise  of  no  mean  order. 
For  once  in  her  life,  Norah  was  having  a  good  time,  she  hoped, 
during  this  visit  which  ^  Aunt  Pierson'  had  ungraciously  sanctioned. 

Miss  Kingsley  did  not  altogether  care  for  Clarelands  then  ? 
Moreton  supposed.  Whereupon  followed  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
bright,  lively,  clever  girl  shut  up  with  a  person  who  *  hurled 
texts '  at  her  all  day  long,  and  Boger  was  indignantly  asked  if  it 
was  likely.  From  Moreton's  previously  formed  impression  of 
Aunt  Pierson,  thus  forcibly  recalled,  he  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  imbecility  of  his  query. 

*  But  you  know  her,'  exclaimed  Kitty  presently  with  a  face  of 
horror. 

*  Well,  am  I,  therefore,  to  be  thought  incapable  of  sound  judg- 
ment ? ' 

*  That's  all  right ;  I  thought  she  might  have  been  a  dear  friend, 
perhaps,'  remarked  Kitty  mischievously  as  her  next  partner  came 
to  claim  his  dance. 

A  little  later,  Roger  was  sitting  with  Norah  Kingsley  on  the 
balcony  leading  from  the^dancing  room.  This  had  been  covered 
in  with  red  and  white  awning,  while  Chinese  lanterns  and  swing- 
ing baskets  of  flowers  hung  from  the  roof.  At  each  end  was  a 
tall  group  of  palms  and  tropical  plants,  and  behind  one  of  these 
foliage  screens  was  discovered  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  seats — 
there  were  two.  On  Roger  evincing  a  tendency  towards  admira- 
tion of  this  grouping — of  chairs,  not  palms — Norah  had  declared 
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they  looked  ^  earwiggy,'  and  had  immediately  sat  down  on  a  low 
couch  just  outside. 

She  had  just  been  propounding  an  entirely  new  and  original 
theory  on  dances.  The  dancing  young  man,  she  thought,  ought 
to  be  engaged  for  the  evening.  He  should  be  liberally  rewarded, 
pecuniarily,  but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  remark  on 
the  heat  of  the  room,  or,  indeed,  on  any  subject  whatever,  would 
be  expected  from  him.  The  business  of  dancing  being  thus 
settled,  the  hostess  would  be  free  to  ask  all  the  nice  men  who 
don't  dance,  and  they  could  sit  out,  and  talk  to  the  girls  between 
the  waltzes. 

Moreton  was  proceeding  to  take  a  note  of  this  luminous  sug- 
gestion, when  he  stopped  to  enquire  the  fate  of  an  anomaly  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  *  who  looked  sensible '  at  any  rate,  and  yet 
had  been  discovered  to  dance  well. 

*  Why,  of  cuurse  he  would  get  the  best  of  it  all  round,'  was  the 
answer ;  *  he  would  have  the  double  delight  of  dancing  and  conver- 
sation— that  is,  if  he  wasn't  a  fraud,  you  know.  In  that  case  he 
would  be  deposed  from  the  position  of  a  conversationalist,  and 
made  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  mere  dancing  machine.' 

*  Deposed  by  a  council  of  girls,  of  course  ? ' 

*  Naturally,'  returned  Norah,  laughing. 

*  Cambridge  has  made  you  very  strong-minded,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  suppose  ? '  he  said  suddenly,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

Norah  turned  her  head  a  little  and  looked  up  at  him.  *  You 
have  been  dancing  with  Kitty,  of  course,'  she  answered.  *  It's  no 
use,'  she  went  on,  tapping  her  foot  on  the  ground  in  half  pre- 
tended half  real  exasperation,  *  I  never  can  frivol  like  any  other 
girl,  and  I  never  can  conceal  the  awful  fact.  The  first  thing  a 
young  man  always  says  to  me  after  dancing  with  Kitty  is,  "  Your 
friend  tells  me  you  have  just  come  from  Newnham,  and  are  awfully 
clever,"  &c.,  &c.  Did  you  mean  what  you  asked  just  now  for  a 
statement  or  a  question,'  she  enquired,  *so  that  I  may  know 
what  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

*  It  was  a  question,  I  believe,'  he  answered. 

*  What  made  you  ask  it  ?  '  she  demanded,  suddenly  throwing 
off  her  light  manner,  while  the  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks.     *  Why 
should  I  necessarily  be  strong-minded,  or  anything  else  objection* 
able,  just  because  I've  been  to  Cambridge?     Everyone  asks  inft 
that,  or  takes  it  for  granted,  which  is  worse,  and  now  you-- .> 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  began  Moreton  gravely.   *  What  can  I  ^^^ 

*  Dust  and  ashes  is  the  orthodox  thing,  I  believe,'  she  ret)!'*^ 
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smiling,  and  then  she  added  apologetically,  *It*8  very  fSMy  of 
me  to  get  excited  about  it,  but  I  hoie  to  be  thought  difierent 
from  other  girls.  I  thought  Newnham  was  an  old  story  now,  but 
I  find  that  no  sooner  does  a  man  find  out  that  I'm  a  Newnhamite, 
than  either  I'm  deluged  with  remarks  so  witty  that  my  pcKir  little 
brain  quite  misses  the  point,  or  else  I'm  asked  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions, which  I  can't  answer,  on  abstruse  subjects  I've  never  thought 
about !  I  wonder  I  haven't  sunk  exhausted  under  the  strain  loDg 
ago ' — ^and  she  sank  back  with  a  comic  little  gesture  of  despair. 

^  It  may  seem  callous,  but  let  me  tell  you  there  are  no  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  I  think  a  mental  strain  must 
be  becoming.  I  shall  recommend  it  to  all  my  lady  friends.  By 
the  way,  I  should  like  to  ask,  were  my  questions  not  so  unfortunate 
to-night,  what  you  are  meant  for?'  touching  her  dress  as  he 
spoke. 

*Ah,  I  knew  it  was   coming,'  murmured  Norah  plaintively, 
*  Isn't  it  pretty  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

*  Extremely.  I  like  it  better  than  any  dress  in  the  room,  but 
I  can't  quite  grasp  the  idea.     There  is  an  idea,  of  course  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,  though  the  average  mind  will  never  seize  its  mean- 
ing. I'm  afraid  it's  needless  to  remark  now  that  I  didn't  think 
of  it  myself.' 

*  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  I  implore !  Mine  is  the  strictly 
average  mind.  To  me  it  suggests  the  feminine  Mephistopheles 
efiect,  but  of  course  I  shall  be  laughed  to  scorn.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  returned  the  girl  with  an  approving  nod.  *  You 
are  getting  very  warm  (observe  the  appropriate  adjective ;  I  throw 
it  in,  free  of  charge) :    I  am  "  A  Flame."  ' 

*  Of  course ;  that  is  what  you  reminded  me  of  when  I  was 
watching  you  dance  just  now,  only  I  couldn't  put  the  floating 
suggestion  into  words.' 

*  I  was  the  "  floating  suggestion  "  of  course.  That's  very  pretty. 
I've  never  been  called  that  before,  but  I  like  it,'  she  answered, 
looking  down  at  her  little  red  slippers  meditatively. 

At  this  point,  Moreton  found  himself  deciding,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  that  he  was  an  ass  not  to  have  taken  more  than  three 
waltzes  before  the  girl's  card  was  full.  A  very  short  pause,  how- 
ever, sufficed  for  this  mental  comment,  and  he  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  dress. 

It  was  a  notion  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  had  seen  her  playing 
blind  man's  bufif  at  Newnham,  Norah  explained.  ^  She  said  I  re- 
minded her  of  a  flame.     So  tny  practical  mind  instantly  rushed  to 
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**  Liberty's,"  and  my  body  followed  some  time  after,  and  there  I 
adapted  the  idea  to  the  requirements  of  a  fancy  dress.' 

*  Of  course  I've  never  seen  you — er — ^play  blind  man's  buflF,* 
began  Moreton,  *  but ' 

'  Well,  we'll  play  it  now,  if  you  like,'  she  laughed ;  *  only  you 
must  be  blind  man.' 

*  Miss  Kingsley ! '  Eoger  burst  forth,  as  one  who  speaks  under 
strong  inward  compulsion,  *  do  Newnhamites ' 

*  Ever  behave  like  rational  beings  and  play  blind  man's  buff? 
you  would  say.  Well,'  unheeding  his  protest,  *  some  of  them, 
who  are  not  sticks  (there  are  a  good  Tnany  sticks),  do.  They  even 
dance  occasionally. ' 

*  You  didn't  miss  the  men  ?  '  asked  Roger  tentatively. 

*  Well,  /couldn't  then,  you  know,  because  I  had  never  danced 
with  a  man  in  my  life  before  this  winter.  Of  course  it's  nicer  to 
dance  with  men,'  she  said,  as  though  stating  a  self-evident  fact ; 
*  but  it's  delicious  under  any  circumstances.' 

Moreton  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  in  which  wonder, 
curiosity,  and  admiration  were  blent. 

*  Never  danced  with  men  before  ! '  and  it  might  be  her  eighth 
season  for  self-possession,  and  she  waltzes  as  though  she  had  never 
done  anything  else,  he  thought. 

*  I  shall  look  upon  Cambridge  girls  henceforward  with  the 
respect  that  comes  of  enlightenment,'  he  remarked  presently. 

*  You  judge  from  the  talented  individual  who  designed  my 
garment,  but  that  isn't  quite  fair.  Oh  yes,  they  have  ideas,'  she 
said,  opening  her  fan  and  waving  it  a  little.  *  Many  ideas !  some 
of  them  are  on  dress,'  lettiug  her  fan  drop  slowly  into  her  lap. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  that's  good.' 

*  Oh,  excellent ! '  she  answered  cheerfully.  *  There's  only  one 
drawback  though.' 

*  And  that  is ?  ' 

*  Some  of  them  carry  them  out.' 

« What,  the  ideas?  That's  better  still,  isn't  it  ? '  he  enquired, 
rather  puzzled. 

*  It's  a  matter  of  taste,'  she  answered  serenely.  *  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  decide,  the  next  time  you  go  to  King's  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, and  see  some  of  the  Newnhamites  walk  up  the  aisle  in 
their  Sunday  best.  This  is  surely  a  very  long  interval,'  she  ex- 
claimed, jumping  up.  *  Why  yes  !  there's  my  distracted  partner 
rushing  up  and  down,  till  it  makes  me  hot  to  look  at  him.  Let 
us  go  in.* 
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CHAPTER   ir. 

It  was  not  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morniDg  that  Roger  could 
claim  his  third  and  last  waltz  with  Norah.  It  was  danced  through 
in  perfect  silence,  and,  as  the  last  notes  ceased,  Moreton  led  her 
out  once  again  on  to  the  balcony — now  quite  deserted.  They 
made  unconsciously  for  their  former  seats,  with  the  background 
of  palms,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  Moreton  did  not  speak,  being 
entirely  occupied  in  wondering  why  he  hadn't  thought  this  girl 
pretty  at  firat  sight.  She  made  a  pretty  enough  picture  at  that 
moment,  wilh  her  dark  soft  hair  waving  round  her  face,  and  the 
red  stones  glinting  every  now  and  then  as  the  light  touched 
them  at  her  white  throat.  As  she  looked  up,  Roger  thought  of 
the  little  princess  in  a  story  he  had  been  beguiled  into  reading  to 
a  juvenile  audience  a  day  or  two  previously,  who  had  *  eyes  like 
two  bits  of  night  sky,  each  with  a  star  dissolved  in  the  blue.' 

*  I  am  not  tired  ! '  she  said,  anticipating  Moreton's  accusation, 
*  but  I  believe  I  was  thinking  somewhere  down  in  the  depths  of 
my  inner  consciousness,  if  one  doe8  think  down  there,  that  my 
days  in  town  are  numbered.' 

*  Ah  !  you  will  be  sorry  to  leave  London  ? ' 

*  Sorry  ?  Well,  Clarelands  isn't  as  exciting  as  London,  quite,' 
she  answered  with  a  short  laugh.  *  But  then  it  is  bad  for  the 
young  to  have  excitement,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  I  should  have  thought  it  was  worse  for  the  old,'  returned 
Moreton  ;  *  it  might  carry  them  oflF  prematurely.  Shall  we  put  it 
down  as  an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  bear  it  philosophically  ? ' 

*  I  am  determined  to  bear  all  /  get  with  Christian  fortitude,' 
said  Norah,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  flower  that  had  fallen  from  lier 
dress. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  back  to  Surrey  ?  ' 
enquired  Moreton  suddenly. 

*  I  ? '  she  replied,  raising  her  eyebrows  a  little.  *  Oh,  the 
"  usual  round,  the  common  task,"  which  of  course  furnishes  all  I 
need  to  ask,  &c.     I  shall  try  experiments  as  usual,  I  suppose.' 

'  What  is  the  latest  experiment  ? '  enquired  Moreton. 
'  Just  at  present,  I'm  learning  to  write  novels  after  Besant's 
recipe.' 

'Ah!  so  am  I,'  he  returned  just  as  calmly. 

*  No,  really  !  are  you  ? '  she  exclaimed.      *  You  mean  you've 
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lea^mtj  I  suppose.     How  interesting !  Do  tell  me  what  you  write, 
and  where  you  write  it,  and  all  about  it.' 

Roger,  laughing  at  her  whirlwind  of  questions,  owned  to  a 

little  tale  in  the Magazine. 

*  Did  you  write  ^Aa^  ?'  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him  with  a 
new  expression  of  admiration,  which  Moreton  found  a  trifle  em- 
barrassing.    VI  like  it.' 

A  long  conversation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  story 
followed,  in  which  Norah  did  not  spare  criticism.  She  objected 
to  the  girl  in  the  tale,  as  being  the  usual  masculine  type  of  a  good 
woman,  *  as  colourless  and  uninteresting  as — as — a  white  mouse, 
for  instance.'  For  her  part,  she  wasn't  interested  in  white  mice — 
though,  on  reflection,  she  supposed  men  must  be,  *  for  whenever 
you  met  a  white-mousey  woman,  she  was  generally  married.' 

Still,  on  the  whole,  Moreton  could  not  but  be  flattered  by 
her  evident  appreciation  of  the  story,  and  thanked  Providence 
devoutly  that  he  hadn't  developed  his  *  white  mouse '  more 
strongly. 

On  turning  to  the  subject  of  Norah's  own  literary  eiForts,  she 
declared  they  did  not  prosper.  Her  diflBculty  was  Moreton's  re- 
versed— she  knew  no  men.  *  Oh  yes,  of  course,  I  have  met  men 
since  I've  been  in  town,'  she  replied,  in  answer  to  Moreton's 
question,  ^  but  I  see  them  all  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and 
the  consequence  is  they  strike  me  as  being  very  much  alike,  or  at 
any  rate  constructed  only  on  two  or  three  patterns.' 

The  dance  was  just  beginning  in  the  ball-room,  and  the  room 
was  fuU  of  men.     *Now,'  she  went  on,  bending  forward  to  get  a 
full  view,  *  look  there ;  I've  seen  them  all  before  in  the  Graphic. 
Don't  you  remember  a  picture  that  came  out  some  time  ago  of 
the  different  classes  of  men  at  a  ball  ?   Look !  there's  the  dancing 
young  man  ;  there's  the  man  (leaning  against  the  door)  who  finds 
things  such  "  an  awful  bore,  don't  you  know."    There's  the  cheer- 
ful young  man,  just  going  up  to  that  girl  in  white,  who  will  say 
to  his  hostess  when  he  goes,  "  Awfully  jolly  dance,  Mrs.  Bobson ; 
never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  my  life !  "     He  has  said  that 
on  an  average  three  times  a  week  for  the  last  five  years.'    And, 
much  to  Moreton's  amusement,  she  went  on  pointing  out  one 
after  another,  whose  appearance  certainly  was  not  far  from  her 
description. 

*  It  was  a  good  thing  that  I  took  the  precaution  to  gather  from 
you  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  that  you  didn't  know  any- 
one here,'  she  concluded  confidentially,  *  or  I  should  have  certainly 
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pointed  out  all  your  best  friends.  And  yet/  she  continued 
thoughtfully,  ^  in  a  room  like  this,  there  must  be  a  g^eat  man; 
men  worth  knowing  and  respecting,  and  worth  writing'  aboaU' 

^  I  like  your  faith  in  human  nature,  Miss  Elingsley  ;  may  it 
never  be  confounded! — seriously,  I  mean,'  he  said,  replying  to 
the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them. 

*  But  you  haven't  told  me  yet  to  what  class  /  belong*.  Don't 
spare  my  feelings,  I  beg ;  I'm  used  to  having  them  trampled  on, 
and  at  the  best  of  times  I  am  but  a  crushed  worm.' 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  said  slowljr^  '  I  don't 
know ;  I  think  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  separate  class  far  jonJ 
After  a  pause,  *  Do  you  feel  lonely  in  it  ?  If  so,  I  will  put  you  in 
with  the  common  herd.' 

*  There's  a  certain  distinction  in  having  a  class  made  for  one,' 
answered  Moreton  reflectively.  *  No,  I  think  I'll  stay  where  I 
am  put,  even  though  it  is  on  account  of  the  possession  of  unfortu- 
nate characteristics.' 

From  this  they  drifted  into  rather  a  serious  talk.  Xorah 
seemed  genuinely  interested  in  Moreton 's  literary  prospects,  and 
then,  though  she  had  always  wanted  to,  she  had  never  met  many 
literary  men,  and  only  one  before  who  wrote  stories.  Something 
in  her  tone  led  Roger  to  ask  whether  that  one  ivas  a  success. 

*  Not  quite,'  she  replied  quietly. 

And  then,  little  by  little,  encouraged  by  Eoger's  sympathetic 
manner,  the  girl  revealed,  almost  unconsciously,  a  great  deal  of 
her  dreary,  crushing  life  at  Clarelands.  He,  on  his  part,  was  con- 
scious of  a  sudden  rush  of  pity  and  tenderness  for  her.  *  Poor 
child  !  poor  child ! '  he  found  himself  mentally  repeating.  *  All  her 
impulses  checked,  and  she  sees  no  way  of  escape ! ' 

She  was  telling  him  of  the  independent  life  of  one  of  her 
friends,  who  was  studying  medicine.  *  She  lived  in  rooms  by  her- 
self,' Norah  said. 

*But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  you  would  like  to  do?  '  he 
asked.     *  That  is  not  your  ideal  of  a  happy  woman's  life  ?  ' 

*  No,'  she  answered ;  *  it  may  be  best  for  some  women,  but  for 
most,  for  nearly  all,  the  best  thing  is  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
right  man  and  marry  him.  I  don't  know  how  I  know  it,  but  it 
is  true.'  She  was  looking  out,  away,  through  the  uncovered  end 
of  the  balcony,  up  to  the  fading  stars,  and  she  spoke  as  though 
she  had  forgotten  Moreton's  presence,  and  was  responding  to  a 
train  of  thoughts  his  words  had  roused.  *  For  myself,  I  would 
rather  marry  a  man  \vho  was  rising  into  fame,  and  feel  that  I  had 
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helped  him  to  be  great,  than  become  the  greatest  doctor  or  the 
most  celebrated  novelist — rayaelf — that  the  world  has  ever 
known.' 

Moreton  hardly  took  in  the  sense  of  her  words.  He  was 
watching  her  £Eice  with  its  softened, expression,  regretting  that  in 
a  few  moments  she  would  be  gone,  apd  thinking  that  this  was  not 
the  last  he  meant  to  see  of  her,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  hers.  She  had  gathered  up  her  flowers  and  her  fan, 
and  was  now  standing  before  him,  saying  in  a  cool,  every-day  voice, 
^  This  dance  will  be  over  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Moreton,  and  we  must 
go  now ;  will  you  take  me  back  ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  was  all  he  could  find  to  say,  getting  up  in  bewilder- 
ment and  ofiferiDg  her  his  arm.  In  a  few  moments,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  he  was  watching  Mrs.  Macleod's  departing  carriage,  still  won- 
dering in  a  confused  way  at  the  abrupt  change  in  the  girl's  manner. 

Mrs.  Bobson  kept  him  quite  half  an  hour  longer,  gossiping 
over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

'  Who  was  that  little  ffeUow,  got  up  as  a  cavalier,  or  something 
of  the  kind  ? '  he  asked  as  he  put  on  his  overcoat  in  the  hall. 

*  Oh !  that  was  Digby  Harfield,  the  journalist,  you  know ;  he 

writes  for  the  Magazine  sometimes.     By  the  way,  he  has 

positively  lived  up  at  the  Macleods'  lately.  I  don't  know  whether 
Kitty  is  the  attraction.' 

*  Or  her  friend  perhaps  ?  '  replied  Moreton,  shaking  hands  as 
he  opened  the  door. 

It  was  strange,  Kitty  thought,  how  unaccountably  absent-minded 
Norah  was  during  the  exchange  of  confidences  which  inevitably 
followed,  when  the  girls  reached  their  room.  The  cause  of  '  this 
thusness '  (Kitty's  expression,  not  mine)  was,  however,  discovered 
before  they  at  last  separated. 

Norah  had  been  industriously   brushing   cinders  under  .  the 
grate  for  some  time.     *  Kitty ! '  she  said  suddenly,  still  with  her 

head  bent  over  the  fire,  *  do  you  ever  say awfully  stupid  things 

to  your  partners  ? at  dances  I  mean.' 

Kitty  laughed. 

<  Should  1  be  Kitty  Macleod  if  I  didn't  ? ' 

*  You  see,'  said  her  friend,  still  polishing  the  grate  diligently, 
*  I've  lived  amongst  girls  so  much  that  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  how 

to  talk  to  men 1  say  too  much 1  forget  that  they well, 

that  they  are  men,  and  I  say  things*  just  as  I  should  to  a  girl, 
things  that  they  might  take  differently  from  what  I  meant — they 
might  think  that  I  meant  things- '     She  sat  up  suddenly,  and 
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Kitty  noticed  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
but  then  of  course  the  fire  was  warm. 

*  I  like  your  lucid  explanation,'  she  said.     *  Now  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  thinga.    For  tlieyj  of  course,  read 
htf  which  is,  being  interpreted,  Mr,  Moreton,  I  suppose  ?      Liook 
here,  you  goose,'  rising  with  a  little  yawn,  and  gently  ignoring 
Norah's  attempted  indignant  reply,  *  trouble  your  head  no  more 
with  anything  you  said  to  him,  or  he  to  you,  for,  if  he's  like  the 
rest  of  them,  he's  forgotten  every  word  of  it  by  now !     Good  night, 
dear  child,  dream  of — whom  shall  we  say  ? — Mr.  Moreton,  and 
that  you  are — no,  how  very  stupid  of  me ! — that  of  course  you 
are  not  flirting  with  him ! ' 


CHAPTER   III. 


A  FEW  days  and  life   at  Clarelands  had  begun  again  for  Norah, 
more  dreary,  more  hopelessly  grey  than  ever,  in  contrast  with  her 
golden  month  in  town.     Her  chief  comfort  lay  in  Kitty's  frequent 
letters,  and  the  hope  of  a  visit  from  her  at  midsummer.     From 
these  letters  Norah  learnt  (though  of  course  it  did  not  concern  her 
in  the  least)  that  Soger  Moreton  had  become  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  Macleods'.     Kitty  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise ;  '  He  was 
a  universal  genius,'  she  said.     Did  Norah  know  he  was  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  writer  ?    *  They  will  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after,' 
thought  Norah.     *  How  nice  for  Kitty ! '  she  added,  crushing  up 
the  letter  in  her  hand  and  throwing  it  into  the  fire.     At  last  the 
summer  came,  bringing  Kitty  with  all  the  rest  of  its  bright  things. 
The  two  girls  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  hot  dreamy  days  that  JiJy 
on  the  verandah  leading  from  Norah's  own  room.  (Mrs.  Pierson 
did  not  sit  on  verandahs.)     *If  it  were  only  summer  always!' 
exclaimed  Norah,  as,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  they  were  indul- 
giDg  in  deck  chairs  and  novels ;  *  things  seem  so  much  more  pas- 
sible in  the  summer.' 

*  Strawberries,  for  instance,'  murmured  Kitty  with  a  longing 
glance  at  the  beds  by  the  side  of  the  house.  *  I  know  what  you 
mean,  dear,'  she  added  with  a  change  of  tone  and  a  little  caress. 
*  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Moreton  since  he  sent  you  that  book 
you  told  me  about  ? '  she  asked,  as  though  the  subject  had  anything 
to  do  with  Norah's  remark  (which  was  of  course  absurd).  *  You 
never  will  say  if  you  like  him,  Norah.     Do  you  ?  '  she  persisted. 
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^  My  dear  child,  I've  only  seen  him  once/  Norah  replied  in  an 
indifferent  tone,  though  the  colour  rose  to  her  face ;  ^  bat,  yes ! 
I-  liked  him.  You  needn't  be  so  painfully  literal  with  him  as  you 
must  be  with  most  people ;  he  understands  without  asking  what 
you  mean  every  other  minute,  and  he  doesn't  limit  his  remarks  to 
the  purely  obvious  either ;  that  is,  what  I  remember  of  him  of 
course.' 

^  Well,  I'm  glad  for  the  sake  of  my  brain  that  his  remarks  to 
me  are  of  a  purely  obvious  nature,'  replied  Kitty. 

*  Taking  the  form  of  compliments  then,  naturally  ? '  asked 
Norah,  turning  her  head  suddenly. 

*  Compliments  ?  Oh  no!  we  are  far  from  being  on  senti- 
mental terms.  I  like  him  immensely,  and  we  are  very  good 
friends,  nothing  more.  I  never  flirt  with  him  or  anything. 
I  shouldn't  know  how  to  begin  with  him  for  one  thing.' 

*  Wonders  will  never  cease,'  laughed  Norah  with  a  sudden 
lightness.  *  Here's  Kitty  Macleod  confessing  that  there's  one 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  whom  she  actually  doesn't 
know  how  to  flirt.' 

Almost  before  the  words  were  uttered,  she  was  startled  by  an 
exclamation  from  Kitty.    *  Talk  of  the  angels,'  she  said  excitedly, 

*  why  there's  Mr.  Moreton  himself — look,  Norah — coming  over 
the  fields ! ' 

There  was  no  mistake  aboat  it,  and,  what  was  more,  he  was 
evidently  making  for  the  house. 

*  He  will  think  there  is  no  escaping  me,'  cried  Kitty.  *  I 
meet  him  everywhere  now,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Surrey.' 

*  Whatever  brings  him  here,  I  wonder  ? '  asked  Norah. 

*  Love  and  esteem  for  Mrs.  Pierson,  of  course,  dear.  It's  quite 
unnecessary  to  hang  so  far  over  the  verandah  for  that  bit  of 
honeysuckle,  Norah ;  it  looks  extremely  dangerous,  and  there  is 
plenty  higher  up.  Besides,  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  seeing  you 
blush.  It's  becoming,  I  often  wish  I  could  do  it  myself;  a  judi- 
cious blush  is  most  effective  on  occasions — quite  does  away  with 
the  necessity  for  speech ;  but,  unfortunately,  I'm  not  given  to  it. 
There's  the  bell !  and  my  hair  all  out  of  curl ! ' 

*Do  come  down,'  entreated  Norah  as  the  servant  appeared. 

*  Not  for  the  world,  till  I  look  a  little  less  of  a  sight,'  answered 
Kitty,  who  was  touching   up   her   fluffy  hair  before  the   glass. 

*  Where  on  earth  are  my  curling  tongs?     Oh,  here!     Now  trot 
along,  chiW,  and  give  him  my  blessing.' 

And  it  all  seemed  so  natural  that  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
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party  (not  inclusive  of  Mrs.  Pierson)  should  be  seated  at  after- 
noon tea  under  the  mulberry  tree  on  the  lawn.     Everything-  had 
arranged  itself  before  the  impudent  mancBuvres  of  Kitty,  ^rho, 
with  tender  solicitude,  had  herself  carried  a  cup  of  tea  into  the 
darkened  drawing-room,  *  because  your  head  is  so  bad,  you  know, 
dear  Mrs.  Pierson.'     She  had  also  entirely  dissipated  the  air  of 
frigid  reserve  with  which  Norah  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  treat 
Roger.     Mrs.  Pierson's  rather  disconcerting  questions  to  him  had 
been  answered  in  a  speech  of  more  neatness  than  veracity,  to  the 
eflfect  that,  having  taken  a  holiday  for  some  sketching,  he  had 
come  to   Rilford  for  the  purpose,  and  was  now  staying  at  the 
*  Wheatsheaf '  Inn.     Here,  recollections  of  former  happy  days  at 
Clarelands  had  assailed  him,  and  he  had  succumbed  to  the  desire 
of  renewed  acquaintanceship  with  its  mistress.    By  way  of  relaxa- 
tion from  the  strain  which  this  severe  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
faculties  had  caused,  Roger  now  indulged  in  a  more  protracted 
gaze  at  Norah  than  he  had  yet  allowed  himself. 

From  the  moment  she  had  entered  the  room,  he  had  known 
that  the  longing  to  see  her,  which  had  brought  him  to  Silford, 
was  no  mere  fancy.     She  was  thinner  than  he  remembered  her, 
he  noticed,  but  her  colour  was  very  bright  and  pretty,  her  soft 
white  dress  suited  her  figure  exactly,  and  the  cluster  of  yellow 
briar    roses    at  her  waist  was   perfection.     And  this   was  only 
the  first  with  Norah  at  afternoon  tea — literally  ieit  a  tete^  for, 
extraordinary  as    it    sounds,    Kitty's    whole    nature   seemed  to 
change  from  that  afternoon.     She  developed  a  touching  regard 
for  Mrs.  Pierson,    she    read   sermons   to  her  (in  which    there 
was  never  a  stop),  she  administered  sal  volatile.     But  why  en- 
large  on   these    acts   of  charity   to   Mrs.   Pierson?     Whenever 
Moreton  called,  which  was  not  seldom,  her  toilet  was  never  per- 
formed, and  consequently,  though  it  was  very  hard  on  Norah,  it 
was  generally  half  an  hour  before  Kitty's  head,  beautifully  curled, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  after  all  that  time,  appeared  with  the 
rest  of  her  person  upon  the  scene. 

In  proportion  to  the  growing  steadiness  of  character  which 
Kitty  evinced,  Norah  became  more  distinctly  frivolous.  She 
liked  talking  to  Mr.  Moreton  better  than  to  Newnhamites.  They 
had  caused  her  none  of  those  sudden  thrills  to  which  she  was 
subject  occasionally  when  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  a  sudden  silence 
fell  between  them. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  days  slipped  away,  and  all  too  soon  came  the  evening  before 
Kitty's  departure  for  town.  She  was  running  about  from  room  to 
room  collecting  her  scattered  property,  when  all  at  once  she  ap- 
peared before  Norah,  who  was  sitting  in  her  bedroom,  with  some 
magazines  in  her  hand. 

'  These  are  yours,  aren't  they  ? '  she  said,  coming  up  to  the 
window  where  her  friend  sat ;  *  I  was  just  going  to  pack  them  up. 
By  the  way,  I've  just  got  half  a  page  of  a  tale  to  finish.  It's  a 
horrid  thing,  but  I  want  to  see  how  it  ends.     Have  you  read  it  ? ' 

*  Read  what  ? '  repeated  Norah  absently. 

*  Poor  thing  ! '  murmured  Kitty  tenderly,  with  a  glance  at  her 
face.     '  Of  course  not,  why  do  I  ask  ?    The  leaves  aren't  even  cut. 

Silence  for  a  moment.  Then  a  low  chuckle  from  the  reader. 
*Look  here,  Norah,  I  must  just  read  you  this  bit  where  the  girl 
almost  proposes  to  the  man  in  the  conservatory.     Listen  ! ' 

Norah's  fancy  work  slipped  from   her  hands,  as  in  a  mock 
tragic  voice  Kitty  began  to  read,  throwing  in  little  mocking  com- 
ments every  now  and  then  by  way  of  emphasis.     She  did  the 
author  full  justice  by  her  rendering,  mimicking  tte  girl's  voice, 
and  doing  the  man's  alarmed  and  flurried  replies  to  perfection. 

*  Poor  thing,  don't  you  pity  him  ?  '  she  said  at  length,  droppi^S 
the  book  with  a  laugh,     *  I  just  want  to  see  if  she  makes  bi'^ 
marry  her,  or  whether  he  gets  out  of  it,'  she  continued,  turni^ S 
over  the  pages,  *  but  it's  getting  too  dark  to  read.'  4, 

<  Let  me  see  that,'  said  Norah,  taking  the  magazine  alto^s 
violently  from  Kitty's  hand. 

*  It  isn't  signed,'  returned  Kitty  in  a  surprised  tone,  *  ^^ 
prettily  behaved  little  girls  generally  say '' Please"  when  tb-^y 
want  anything.     I'm  going  to  light  the  lamp ;  the  matches 
outside,  I  believe  ? ' 

She  came  back  in  a  few  seconds  \7ith  a  light,  put  it  on 
writing-table,  and  crossed  over  to  the  wrindow  where  Norab 
still  sitting.     The  book  had  dropped  from  her  lap  to  the  floor, 
as  Kitty  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  she  touched  her  hands. 

<  Why,  child  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  your  hands  are  like  ice,  ^^^^ 
with  a  look  at  her  face,  «  you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost.     Xo^^ 


taken  cold,^  sitting  at  this  open  window  like  a  graven  ^'^VJ 
that's  whatsit  is/  she  said,  drawing  her  friend  to  an  easy^^ 
and  wrapping  a  shawl  round  her.     « I'm  going  downstairs  to  i«^ 
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you  a  glass  of  wine.  You  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  faint^ 
just  as  if  you  were  an  ordinary  girl,  and  hadn't  been  to  Newnham, 
remember  !  And  after  you've  had  that,  you  will  go  to  bed  at  onee, 
if  not  sooner,  my  dear  young  friend  ! ' 

Norah  was  picking  some  roses  next  morning  for  Kittjr  to  take 
back  with  her.  She  stood,  shaking  the  heavy  raindrox>s  firom 
their  leaves,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  step  behind  her. 

Moreton  saw  that  she  was  very  pale  as  she  turned  and  faced 
him,  but  he  was  too  eager  to  check  his  words. 

*  Miss  Kingsley — Norah,'  he  began,  *  I  am  so  glad  to  find  yon 

alone  !     I '  he  paused ;  the  expression  in  her  eyes  was  nnmis- 

takable. 

*  Excuse  me,  but  I  am  busy  seeing  Kitty  off,'  she  said  coldly, 
still  looking  at  him  unwaveringly.  *  You  will  find  Aunt  Pierson 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  attend  to  anything 
now.' 

Moreton  looked  at  her  for  one  moment,  then  bowed,  and, 
raising  his  hat,  turned  and  went  down  the  path,  and  out  at  the 
gate. 

A  day  or  two  later,  as  Moreton  was  standing  once  more  in  his 
London  rooms,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  nothing  in  particular, 
the  following  note  was  brought  to  him  : 

*  Dear  Mr.  Moreton,'  it  ran,  *  can  you  call  this  evening  to  see 
us  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  very  particuZarlyj 
so  please  come  as  early  as  you  can.  We  shall  be  alone.  Yours 
sincerely,  Kitty  Macleod.' 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  Moreton  reached  the  Maeleods' 
house  in  Bayswater.  He  went  straight  into  the  drawing-room 
where  Mrs.  Macleod  and  Kitty  were  sitting  in  the  subdued  light 
of  the  shaded  lamps,  before  a  bright  fire,  the  evening  being  chilly. 
They  rose  to  greet  him,  and  Mrs.  Macleod  stayed  talking  a  few 
minutes  in  her  pretty  graceful  way,  and  then,  saying  she  had  a 
letter  to  write  and  would  join  them  presently,  went  out  of  the 

room. 

Moreton  did  not  sit  down  again  after  closing  the  door.  He 
leant  against  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece,  looking  down  at 
Kitty.  *  I  am  so  glad  you  sent  for  me,'  he  said.  *  I)o  you  knom^ 
when  your  note  came,  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  call  on  you 
this  evening  and  ask  you  a  question.' 
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*  Tell  me  what  it  was,'  she  returned,  looking  up, 

^  Do  yon  know  how  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend 
Miss  Kingsley  ?  I  have  been  racking  my  brains  ceaselessly,'  he 
went  on,  almost  fiercely,  *  and  I  am  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  than  I  was  on  Monday.' 

Kitty  looked  at  him  again.  *  Poor  fellow ! '  she  thought,  *  he 
looks  positively  ill  with  worry  ' ;  aloud  she  said  with  an  approving 
nod,  *  That's  very  nice  of  you  to  come  to  the  point  so  quickly,  for 
it's  just  what  I  wanted  you  about.  As  a  rule,  I  don't  believe 
in  interfering  in  other  people's  love — in  other  people's  concerns, 
I  mean.' 

*  But  please  let  the  word  you  used  first,  remain  on  tny  side  at 
least,'  he  interposed.  *  We  are  friends,  aren't  we  ?  and  you  know 
all  about  it,  so  we  need  not  pretend.  Oh,  you  know  very  well. 
Miss  Macleod,  that  this  is  a  life-and-death  matter  with  me  ! ' 

Kitty  again  nodded  in  qr^te  a  maternal  fashion.  ^  That's  all 
right.  Now  I  can  say  what  I  like,  and  not  pick  and  choose  my 
words,  which  is  a  great  comfort.  Well,  Mr.  Moreton,  I  was  as 
much  puzzled  at  Norah's  strange  behaviour  as  you.  Oh!  I  have 
racked  my  brains,  too — ^you  haven't  had  the  monopoly  of  that 
pleasing  occupation,  but  tny  racking  has  produced  an  idea.  It 
may  be  quite  wrong,  I  don't  know,  but  I  want  you  to  see  if  iMs 
throws  any  light  on  the  matter,'  and  Kitty  handed  him  a  magazine 
open,  and  pointed  to  the  page. 

Moreton  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  then,  moving  near 
the  light,  began  to  read,  Kitty  watching  him  breathlessly.  He 
read  on  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  look  of  bewilderment  changed 
to  one  of  recognition  and  anger.  With  a  smothered  exclamation 
he  turned  upon  Kitty  as  if  she  had  been  the  offender. 

*  Who  has  dared ? '  he  began. 

*  Is  there  anything  there  that  Norah  ever  said  to  too  V  uit«r* 
posed  Kitty  quickly. 

^  The  whole  thing  is  so  abominabLj  exaggnatted.  laftd  so — ^^  be 
paused  for  a  moment  with  clenched  bonds — *'si>  ;C7vciocs2T  midcoii* 
strued,  that  if  I  had  read  it  nndjer  osdinarr  csrc^sistaDces,  I 
shouldn't  have  noticed  anything"  rossEngp  ths*  ^ugasii^e  ccntemp* 
tuously  aside  ;  ^  but  it  is  oertacil j  wftwrt-,  la.  Mr::s;.  ^jc  a  eoDTvrsation 
which  I  remember  having  whi  3i^s  Sbx^iej  cc  the  night  of  the 
Jlobsons'  dance.' 

*Now,'  said  Kittj.s$  aft^vair  ;»a3ais'r:ibaSnicuc>us<>ff^i>rinc^ 
*  come  and  sit  dovx  i^sr^  hm?:  »  £12:1*1,  and  tell  me  *Vi  «S>«^? 
this,  beginnings  tr  "Ui*  awOTmmig.  imi  I^axiz^  oJat  the  etN^^^    *'^' 
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she  pointed  out  a  chair  to  Moreton,  who  was  now  pac^ng^  ap  and 
down  the  room  in  uncontrollable  anger. 

*  That's  better/  she  said,  when  he  obeyed  her  gesture.  *At 
the  Robsoiis'  dance,  you  say  ? ' 

*  Yes.  You  know,  of  course,  that  we  were  great  friends  when 
she  was  much  younger,  and  partly  because  of  this,  I  dare  say,  and 
partly  through  my  questions,  she  was  led  to  tell  me  about  her  life 
at  Clarelands.  As  for  this — '  he  put  his  finger  hurriedly  on  the 
paragraph  where  the  heroine  made  what  amounted  to  a  confession 
of  love  to  the  young  man  beside  her — *  the — gentleman  has  drawn 
on  his  powers  of  imagination,  as  you  will,  of  course,  observe.  He 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  result.' 

'  Yes,  bub  poor  Norah,'  sighed  Kitty  almost  inaudibly,  *  how 
she  must  have  felt ! ' 

Moreton  sprang  up  again.  ^  Miss  Macleod,  it  is  intolerable, 
unbearable  ;  and  Miss  Kingsley  believes,  I  suppose,  that  I — Oh ! 
it  is  not  possible.' 

*  Mr.  Moreton,  don't  rwm'p^  said  Kitty  calmly.  *  Excuse  the 
word  if  it's  slang,  I'm  trying  to  break  myself  of  it,  but  it  comes 
out  on  occasions  like  these.  *  That's  right,  now  I  can  go  on. 
Where  were  you  sitting  when  you  and  Norah  had  this  conversa- 
tion ? ' 

*  On  that  balcony  leading  out  of  the  ball-room,  just  in  front  of 
the  palms.' 

'  Oh,  yes ! '  murmured  Kitty  complacently,  looking  into  the  fire, 
*  I  thought  so.  So  did  we,  only  %oe  sat  behind  the  palms.  We 
found  it  quieter.' 

In  a  second  he  remembered  the  chairs  in  the  recess  behind 
the  plants — yes,  and  even  the  scent  of  a  cigar  which  had  pervaded 
the  balcony !     Fool  that  he  had  been  not  to  think  of  it ! 

*  Miss  Macleod,'  he  said  imploringly,  *  if  you  think  you  can 
solve  this,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense ! ' 

Kitty  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  fire. 

*  This  is  only  my  idea,  mind,  Mr.  Moreton,  but,  such  as  it  is, 
you  are  welcome  to  it,  and  I'm  going  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,' 
she  added,  with  a  bewitching  smile,  *  because  we  are  both  Norah's 
friends.  When  she  was  staying  with  me  last  winter,  a  man  we 
unfortunately  knew  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  proposed  to  her,  and 
she  refused  him.  I  won't  tell  you  his  name,  because  I'm  not 
positively  sure  I  am  right  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  though  I'm 
morally  certain.' 

*  I  know  his  name,'  said  Moreton. 
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Kitty  stopped  and  looked  at  him. 

*  How  did  yoa  guess  ? '  she  said ;  *  at  any  rate  it  can't  be  helped. 
This  man  was  quite  infatuated  with  Norah  at  the  time,  but  after 
all  it  was  merely  his  vanity  that  was  so  dreadfully  hurt  when  she 
refused  him.     That  man  was  at  the  Bobsons'  dance.' 

*  And  you  think ?  '  asked  Moreton  slowly. 

*That  little  recess  behind  the  palms  was  awfully  quiet  and 
retired/  she  answered ;  *  it  might  have  happened  that  some  one 
had  strolled  out  there  to  get  away  from  the  madding  crowd ;  any- 
how it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Mr. ,  this  man  we  are 

talking  of,  writes  for  the •  Magazine.* 

*  But  why — ^what  do  you  think  was  the  object  of  this ?  * 

Boger  paused,  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions  struggling  for  the 
mastery. 

*  His  reasons  ? '  answered  Kitty,  jumping  up  and  beginning 
to  arrange  the  flowers  in  a  jar  on  the  mantelpiece  with  restless 
fingers.  *  Perhaps  he  thought  there  were  good  points  about  the 
conversation,  which  would  "tell" — that's  the  right  word,  isn't 
it  ? — in  a  story.  Some  of  the  remarks  sound  like  Norah,  but  chiefly 
I'm  certain,*  she  went  on,  turning  round  and  looking  at  Moreton 
with  a  flash  of  anger  in  her  blue  eyes  which  showed  that,  for  all 
her  airiness.  Miss  Kitty  could  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  *  he  thought 
that  Norah  might  see  it,  and  think  it  was  you.  You  told  her  you 
sometimes  wrote  for  that  magazine,  you  remember.  It  was  to  be 
a  kind  of — manly  retaliation  for  her  refusal,  you  know.' 

But  few  more  words  were  needed  of  explanation  on  Kitty's 
side  as  to  how  she  had  been  led  to  the  discovery,  partly  by  Norah's 
question  after  the  ball  (and  though  no  confidences  were  betrayed 
there  was  an  intimation  of  a  further  clue  in  her  manner  when 
the  story  had  been  read),  and,  on  Moreton's  part,  of  incoherent  but 
no  less  fervent  thanks,  and  then  he  rose  to  go. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  '  enquired  Kitty  as  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

*  I'm  going  to  Bilford,'  he  replied,  taking  up  his  hat. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  approvingly.  <  I'm  afraid  there  isn't 
a  train  to-night — quite,'  she  said  demurely,  glancing  at  the  clock 
and  then  at  his  hat ;  *  the  next  one  starts  about  2.15  A.M.,  and  Mrs. 
Pierson  is  not  an  early  riser.' 

*  And  if  this  doesn't  turn  out  properly,  I'll  give  up  the  profesr- 
sion  of  private  detective ! '  exclaimed  Kitty  to  her  mother  later  on. 

*  Being  otherwise  disposed  of,'  said  Mrs.  Macleod,  smotheringf 
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a  sigh  at  the  thought  of  a  certain  interview  she  had  also  had  with 
a  young  man  that  day. 

^  Please,  Miss,  there's  some  one  in  the  drawing-room  as  wants 
to  speak  to  you.' 

Norah  was  sitting  upstairs,  pretending  to  read  political  economy 
and  detesting  it  in  her  heart. 

^  Some  one  about  that  bazaar  at  the  schools,  I  suppose,'  she 
thought.  *  Very  well,  Mary ;  say  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute  ;  *  and 
she  rose  listlessly  to  give  those  few  touches  to  her  hair  and  dress 
without  which  a  girl  never  goes  down  to  see  ^  some  one  in  the 
drawing-room,'  even  if  her  heart  feels  like  lead. 

As  she  opened  the  door,  some  one — a  man — rose  to  meet  her. 
Her  eyes  were  dazzled  at  coming  out  of  the  sunny  hall  into  the 
darkened  room,  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  see  who  it  was ;  only 
for  a  moment,  then  she  felt  herself  turning  white,  and  put  her  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support,  while  she  looked  at  Moreton. 

^  ]\iiss  Kingsley,'  he  began,  ^  I  came  because  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  iKia!  And,  looking  down,  she  saw  he  held  a  magazine 
in  his  hand.  She  tried  to  draw  herself  up  and  summon  her  dignity 
to  her  aid.  But  he  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  her  lips  trembled. 
Before  she  could  speak,  he  went  on  hurriedly :  ^  I  could  not  rest 

till  I  had  seen  you.   So  you  could  think  that  I  ? No ! '  he  broke 

oflF  suddenly — *  all  that  can  wait,'  and,  quickly  coming  towards 
her,  he  snatched  her  hands  before  she  could  resist  him. 

*  Norah,  I  love  you,  you  know  that,  and  you  must  know  that 
this  abominable  thing  is  all  a  mistake ! ' 

*  And  Kitty  is  engaged  to  ]\Ir.  Bedmaine,  that  nice  man  she 
jBirted  so  desperately  with  last  winter,  you  know,'  said  Norah 
after  a  considerable  interval.     *  Only  this  morning  when  I  got  her 

letter  I  was  contrasting  her  life  with  mine,  and  thinking Oh, 

Boger,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  dance  at  the  Bobsons' ! ' 

Mrs,  Bobson  was  giving  an  unusually  brilliant  *  at  home '  the 
following  winter.  Her  pretty  rooms  were  bright  with  lights  and 
flowers,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  was  at  its  height. 

*  Who  are  those  two,  the  graceful-looking  woman  in  white,  and 
the  tall  man  going  to  the  piano  with  her  ? '  whispered  a  lady  to  her 
hostess  as  the  talk  subsided. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moreton.  You've  heard  of  Mr.  Moreton  of 
course  ?  He's  a  barrister,  but  he  writes  a  good  deal ;  you  must 
have  read  some  of  his  things.     They  are  extremely  original  and 
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clever,  my  husband  says,  I  get  so  little  time  for  reading  myself. 
His  wife  writes  too ;  they  are  bringing  out  a  book  together,  I 
believe.  They  met  for  the  first  time  at  my  house,  so  I  take  all  the 
credit  of  their  marriage,'  she  went  on,  laughing.  *  Yes,  a  sweet- 
looking  woman.  Pretty,  do  you  think  ?  Not  quite — picturesque 
is  the  word — ^yes,  striking  and  picturesque  certainly.' 

*  And  the  gentleman  shaking  hands  with  her,  who  is  he  ? ' 

*  Oh !  that's  Mr.  Digby  Harfield  the  journalist,  you  know. 
Where  is  he  now  ?  I  want  him  to  recite  in  a  minute.  He  didn't 
talk  to  Mrs.  Moreton  long,'  she  said  with  some  surprise,  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  greatly  increased  could  she  have  over- 
heard the  few  words  they  exchanged. 

Norah  had  seen  him  coming  towards  her,  as  she  rose  from 
accompanying  her  husband's  song ;  and  a  letter  from  Kitty  (who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Charley  Redmaine's  friends),  which  she  had  re- 
ceived that  morning,  was  fresh  in  her  memory. 

*  That  tale,  you  know,  was  Digby  Harfield's.  I  was  determined 
to  find  out,  and  Charley  knows  him  a  little  {Fve  never  spoken  to 
the  little  wretch  since).  At  my  instigation,  Charley  laid  a  beauti- 
ful trap  nicely  baited  with  praise  of  the  story,  into  which  he  fell 
like  a  lamb.  He  owned  that  the  thing  was  his,  *  the  best  little 
thing  he  had  ever  done,'  he  said. 

These  words  were  in  Norah's  mind,  as  she  gave  Mr.  Digby 
Harfield  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  said,  '  I  must  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  your  book.' 

After  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged,  she  added :  *  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Harfield,  if  ever  you  want  any  help  in  the  dialogue  of 
your  novels,  I  shall  be  glad  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  my 
power — only  please  let  me  know  beforehand,  so  that  I  may  polish 
my  sentences  a  little.  I'm  afraid  you  misunderstood  a  few  of  the 
remarks  you  did  me  the  honour  to  immortalise  in  that  tale  of 
yours.  Let  me  see,  "  A  Man's  Mistake,"  wasn't  it  ?  (I  thought  it 
a  very  good  title  at  the  time).  Perbaps  I  talked  a  little  too  fast 
for  you  ?  At  any  rate '  (with  a  sweet  smile)  *  you  will  let  me 
know  another  tijne,  won't  you  ? '  " 

'I  think  it  has  been  a  success/  said  Mrs.  Robson  to  her  hus- 
band, as  she  put  out  one  of  the  candles  that  had  burnt  low,  after 
her  guests  had  departed.     *  The  only  thing  I  regretted  was  that 
Mr.  Harfield  couldn't  give  us  the   recitation  he  promised.    He 
came  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  evening  to  say  he  must  go — ^im- 
portant business,  or  something,  I  think  he  said.' 

N.  Syrett. 
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Ballad. 


HER  sisters  three  had  lovers  three. 
And  troth  rings  on  their  hand — 
No  lover  had  fair  Marjory, 
The  fairest  in  the  land. 

There  came  an  unknown  knight  to  her, 

Within  the  forest  way — 
They  wandered  long,  they  wandered  late. 

To  the  ending  of  the  day. 

*  Oh,  turn  again  with  me,'  she  said, 

'  The  wind  is  strong  and  bleak — 
And  long  I've  left  my  father's  house, 
And  long,  long  will  they  seek.' 

'  I  may  not  turn,  fair  Marjory, 

However  bleak  it  be — 
I'm  no  guest  for  thy  father's  hall, 

I  am  no  love  for  thee. 

*  Oh,  haste  thee,  for  the  night  falls  fast. 

On  to  thy  father's  gate. 
Ne'er  had  we  met,  if  we  had  known 
That  we  should  part  so  late.' 

*  But  yet  I  will  not  turn,'  she  said, 

'  Though  wind  be  keen  and  strong — 
Too  long  I've  left  my  father's  hall ; 
And  we  have  wandered  long.' 

*  Thou  may'st  not  follow,  Marjory, 

Whither  I  must  be  gone. 
Had  I  known  what  thy  face  would  be, 
I  ne'er  had  looked  thereon.' 
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He  left  no  kiss  upon  her  lips, 

Upon  her  brow  no  kiss ; 
But  deep  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 

And  she  looked  deep  in  his. 

She  stood  before  her  father's  hall, 

As  'twere  an  alien  place — 
And  strange  her  beauty  seemed  to  them, 

As  of  an  unknown  face. 

Three  noble  knights  her  sisters  wed, 

And  merry  hearts  had  they^ — 
And  Marjory  danced  among  the  guests 

Upon  their  wedding  day. 

Oh,  ever  yet  she  seemed  most  fair, 

But  like  a  star  grown  dim. 
There  came  to  her  an  unknown  knight 

And  prayed  her  dance  with  him. 

He  looked  into  her  dreaming  eyes, 

Where  never  a  smile  there  shone. 
Then  Marjory  put  her  hand  in  his. 

And  still  the  dance  went  on. 

Light  was  her  step  as  raindrop's  fall. 

As  they  went  through  the  throng- 
Within  her  eyes  a  look  of  rest 

That  had  been  absent  long. 

So  silently  they  left  the  dance, 

There  was  none  bade  them  stay — 
Yet  ere  the  dawn,  with  looks  of  fear. 

They  followed  on  her  way. 

They  found  her  as  the  morning  broke, 

There  where  she  lay  alone. 
There  was  a  light  upon  her  face. 

She  clasped  a  cross  of  stone. 

May  Kendall. 
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The  Procession  of  Spring, 


IN  the  heart  of  a  big  city  there  lived  a  very  learned  botaDist. 
CampylotropouSy  quintuplinervedy  tetradynamozLay  not  a 
flower  of  them  all  could  puzzle  him — he  was  a  very  learned 
botanist. 

None  the  less  there  was  a  great  blank  in  his  life,  and  it  was 
this.  He  had  never  seen  the  blue  bird's-eye  speedwell.  Brown 
and  dry,  indeed,  he  kept  within  a  book  a  thing  that  once  had 
been  that  flower,  and  he  could  look  at  that.  But  that  is  not  to 
see  the  bird's-eye  speedwell. 

The  forget-me-not  he  had  seen,  for  the  forget-me-not  is  sold 
in  penny  bunches  in  the  street.  Not  so  the  speedwelL  Once 
plucked  the  bloom  falls  ofl^  and  floats  down  at  your  feet.  The 
speedwell  loves  the  bit  of  bank  that  bounds  its  home.  It  knows 
no  other  world,  nor  cares  to  know ;  and  it  is  well.  The  lark 
knows  where  to  find  it  when  he  drops  from  skies  not  bluer  than 
itself. 

The  forget-me-not's  is  *  the  higher  mission '  you  say  ?  It  may 
be  so.  But  we  were  speaking  not  of  missions  but  of  facts.  And 
the  fact  remains  that  the  speedwell  never  left  the  bank,  and  so 
the  botanist  had  never  seen  the  speedwell.  For  he  had  but  one 
holiday  in  all  the  year,  and  that  was  at  Christmas-time,  when  he 
went  to  see  his  old  mother. 

And  as  to  missions ;  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  have  '  high 
missions,'  if  that  means  going  far  afield.  If  Don  Quixote  had 
stayed  at  home,  had  looked  after  the  old  women  and  tried  the 
poachers,  perhaps  he  would  have  done  more  good  in  his  day. 

I  fear  that  could  our  botanist  have  seen  the  speedwell  on  its 
bank  he  would  have  given  it  welcome  only  as  Veronica  cha- 
moBdrySy  an  hypogynous,  scrophularious,  monopetalous  dicoty- 
ledon. ^His  Kne,'  as  he  said,  ^was  classification.'  So  that,  I 
suppose,  was  his  mission.    And  no  unworthy  mission  either.    For 
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a   love  of  classification  is  a  love  of  order,  and  that  at  least  is  a 
function  of  the  Mind  Supreme. 

The  speedwell  has  its  mission  all  the  same,  but  more  of  that 
by-and-by. 

However  long  the  hold  of  winter  on  the  land,  even  that  strong 
hand  must  at  last  grow  weary,  and  one  by  one  slip  out  between  its 
loosened  fingers  the  laughing  spirits  born  of  spring. 

The  loveliest  pearls  that  ever  pleased  a  king  are  not  more 
lovely  than  the  bursting  buds  upon  the  willow.  In  significance, 
indeed,  not  half  so  beautiful.  For  those  that  hold  the  yellow 
stamens  in  their  folds  are  presageful  of  life,  while  the  others  are 
a  product  of  disease. 

Children  love  the  budding  willow.  They  call  it  *  palm,'  and 
pick  it  as  they  come  to  school.  But  very  soon  they  tire  of  its 
prettiness,  and  so  the  school  path  is  often  strewn  with  willow.  A 
royal  freedom  is  this  of  childhood,  that  lays  the  whole  round  year 
under  impost  for  its  play.  It  is  enough  that  the  willow  has 
ventured  into  the  children's  kingdom :  childhood,  imperious,  claims 
it  as  of  right. 

Children,  whose  buoyant  blood  turns  winter  into   summer, 
think  not  of  catkins  as  a  sign  of  spring.     But  suflfering  childhood 
and  slow-moving  age  find  here  a  dear  delight.     They  have  looked 
on  so  long  and  wistfully  through  the  weary  weeks  of  winter  to 
where  the  sun  is  playing  on  the  green  and  growing  wheat.     And 
so  a  little  country  chUd,  with  hip  disease  in  a  London  hospital 
cared  little  for  all  the  hothouse  flowers  kind  ladies  brought  her 
(she  had  so  sweet  a  face),  but  lay  always  clasping  tight  a  withered 
daffodil,  and  clasping  it  she  died. 

From  the  shallows  of  the  pool  over  which  the  willow  hangs 
there  comes  a  voice  of  spring.     It  is  the  croak  of  frogs.     There 
always  seems  something  magical  in  the  way  the  frogs  appear  in 
the  pool.     Yesterday  not  a  frog  was  to  be  seen.     There  was  the 
usual  sprinkling  of  beetles,  effets,  and  water-spiders,  but  not  a 
single  frog.     This  morning  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  warm  the 
water  the  croaking  began  on  all  sides.     The  shallows  are  dotted 
with  the  brown  heads  of  many  frogs.     Make  the  slightest  move- 
ment and  instantly  every  head  disappears.    Presently  from  some 
comer  the  croaking  begins  again    in   a  tentative,  intenmUeL^. 
manner.     It  is  not  easy  ta  detect  the  croaker  becEoae  at  firat 
keeps  himself  carefully  submerged,  alloidng  osily  hifi  «« 
eyes  to  break  the  surface  ;  reminding  one  of  the  pctivet  of  tl:.^:^ 
river-horse  in  books  upon  African  ti^veL    But  jnesKt^,  gro^n^ 
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confident,  he  will   raise  his   whole    head,  sending'   little  ripple 
circling  away  with  every  beat  of  his  white  distended  throat. 

Frogs,  I  fancy,  are  fond  of  music.  If  on  this  first  day  of  their 
arrival  you  sit  quietly  on  the  bank  and  whistle  low  and  plaintively, 
they  will  all  turn  in  your  direction  in  evident  enjoyment.  After 
a  day  or  two  the  charm  of  music  fails,  for  the  frogs  are  busied  in 
spawning. 

When  once  the  tadpoles  are  free  they  are  beset  with  many 
foes,  not  the  least  formidable  of  which  is  Dytiscus,  the  great  water 
beetle,  who  catches  them  and  sucks  their  blood.  So  that  of  all 
the  myriad  tadpoles  hatched  only  a  small  number  endnre  that 
change  which  is  not  the  less  wonderful  because  so  familiar — the 
change  from  a  vegetarian  tadpole  with  gills  and  tail,  to  a  tailless, 
air-breathing,  insect-eating  frog. 

The  sallow  is  the  only  bush  now  growing  by  the  pool.     Last 
year  the  underwood  was  cut,  as  it  is  cut  every  seventh  year.     No 
sooner  is  the  sunlight  so  let  in  upon  the  pond  than  there  comes 
up  a  thick  growth  of  some  aquatic  mossy  plant,  clinging  to  stab 
and  bottom.     The  dabchicks  are  very  fond  of  the  weed.      Thej 
feed  upon  it  and  build  their  nests  with  it*     These  birds  return 
with  such  regularity  to  these  their  haunts  that  *  Have  the  dab- 
chicks  come  ?  '  becomes  a  standing  question  in  the  spring-.     The 
dabchicks  may  be  there  for  days  before  you  notice  them.     Yerj 
shy  are  they  when  first  they  come.     So  beware  how  you  approach 
the  pond.     At  the  first  glimpse  of  water  pause  and  glance  carefiillr 
ahead,  and  you  may  chance  to  see  the  dabchick  appear  as  if  by 
magic  on  the  surface  of  the  pool.     No  diver  ever  dived  for  pearls 
so  unweariedly  as  he  for  bits  of  weed.     As  he  rises  to  the  top  he 
picks  off  the  small  crustaceans  hidden  in  the  leaves,  snaps  oflF  the 
young  shoot  of  the  weed,  and  then  he  dives  again.     If  at  that  in- 
stant you  run  forward  at  your  best  speed  some  dozen  yards  or  so, 
and  then  again  stay  quiet  as  a  stone,  the  bird  on  rising  continues 
unsuspecting  its  pursuit.     But  move  never  so  little,  and  like  a 
flash  it  disappears,  and,  in  a  succession  of  rapid  dives,  soon  is  far 
away.     There  are  divers  and  divers.     The  dabchick  dives  quite 
noiselessly,  and  that  is  the  test  of  a  true  diver.     By  this  you 
may  know  that  it  is  accustomed  to  seek  its  food  near  the  bottom 
and  in  deep  water.     Some  birds  dive  chiefly  for  purposes  of  con- 
cealment and  some  for  purposes  of  play.   These  last  are  clumsiest 
of  all.      Thus,  the  waterhen  dives  neatly  but  not  noiselessly,  the 
tame  duck  very  clumsily  and  with  much  flapping  of  wings. 

There  surely  never  seemed  so  uncomfortable  a  nest  as  that  of 
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the  dabchick.  The  guillemot  who  guards  its  single  egg  on  the 
ledges  of  a  wind-swept  precipice  is,  one  might  suppose,  cosily 
circumstanced  by  comparison.  The  nest  itself  is  m  not  cm  the 
•water,  so  that  the  dabchick  almost  sits  in  water  as  it  sits  upon  its 
eggs.  And  whenever  the  bird  leaves  its  nest  it  covers  up  its  eggs 
"witli  -wet  weed,  and  the  eggs,  white  at  first,  soon  become  stained 
and  brown.  The  nest  is  so  deceptive  in  appearance — just  a  tangled 
mass  of  water-weed — that  even  the  sharp  eye  of  the  schoolboy 
seldom  finds  it  out. 

For  the  direct  opposite  of  this,  see  the  nest  of  the  waterhen. 
Fair  and  open,  it  is  placed  where  the  end  of  a  sunken  willow- 
bough  peeps  out  of  the  water.     The  bird  has  just  slipped  off  the 
nest.      There  are  seven  eggs  already  ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  count 
tbem  from  the  bank.    The  schoolboys  found  the  nest  some  days 
ago.     Next  Saturday  afternoon  they  will  fish  out  all  the  eggs  with 
a  scoop  at  the  end  of  a  stick.     A  ^  goord  '  they  call  it ;  by  which 
they  mean  a  *  goad.'    Poor  moorhen !     Her  eggs  make   such  a 
gallant  show  when  threaded  on  a  string. 

Long  before  the  moorhens  began  to  build  the  rooks  and  jack- 
daws were  hard  at  work.     A  pleasant  scene  is  that  of  a  rookery 
in  early  spring.     Few  sounds  have  so  much  x)ower  to  recall  for- 
gotten scenes  as  the  noise  of  building  rooks.     I  think  the  caw  of 
rooks  would  make  an  English  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  a  desert- 
But  grievous  charges  are  brought  against  the  rook,  which   sad  ^^ 
say,  cannot  be  disproved  outright.    The  practice  of  shooting  yoii^ciS 
rooks  has  been  given  up  to  a  great  extent  of  late  years.     So  tha*^' 
rooks,  it  seems,  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  northwards  fartne^^ 
have  combined  for  their  destruction.      Well  a  return  to  the  roo^ 
rifle  would  soon  thin  their  numbers  to  a  sufficient  extent.    L^^  ^*^ 
j  have  no  murderous  strychnine  sown  about  the  land      K  rookeri^  — 

must  be  destroyed  wholesale,  let  it  at  least  ^>^  those  t^^  ^^  ^^ 
moved  from  dwellings,  to  save  that  st aitx  ou\i08pitality ,  the  cbj^ 
I  of  confidence  misplaced.     For  I  have  even  known  those  that  ^^ 

nitUessly destroyed  this  the  chief  ornarn      v^a  heronry  excep- 
— of  an  ancient  home.  "^ent-^ 

But  this  is  uncomfortable  ground       ti.  •    tAeasMiter  to 
of  those  who  would  pour  libations  tA  ^v     ^ v  Ap  o£  Vi^^ 
rooks  would  come  to  their  tall  elm  ^^^ 

And  if  conditions  are   suitable  \y,^^  y^  toduced,  "^ 

following  means,  to  come.      Fast^  *-**^y  m&T  ^^^^^ 
half-score  of  imitation  nests.      X     ♦i^P  ^  ^^  ^*^*^g* 
nearest  rookery.  The  old  \niA^  ^^1^^^  1»ng  ^^m^  tbet«^ 
them;  and  quite  probably  tlie  x&^:s-r  _^^^  t2i«xi  <P^  ^^joter?  ^ 
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There  are  two  plants  of  very  different  species  which  thrin 
exceedingly  well  nnder  a  rookery,  and  both  are  among  the  eariies 
flowers  of  spring.  The  first — dog-mercury — ^has  a  green-spike! 
flower;  and  the  other,  that  forms  a  thick  carpet  of  dark  giea 
heart-shaped  leaves,  has  a  flower  that  shines  like  a  goldeii  gtar, 
and  is  known  to  everyone  as  the  lesser  celandine. 

So,  in  spite  of  cruel  winds  of  March,  life  is  feeling  its  way  osl 
Not  these  flowers  alone,  but  coltsfoot,  barren  strawberry,  daflfodil, 
and  primrose  come  into  flower,  and  elder  into  leaf. 

The  tiny  chiffchaff,  our  first  bird  of  spring,  hangs  like  a 
humming-bird  on  shivering  wings,  taking  insects  off  the  sor&ce 
of  the  pool.  The  strange  voice  of  the  wryneck  sounds  about  the 
orchard  trees.  The  country  folk  call  this  the  *  snake-biid,' 
because  it  scares  the  schoolboys  by  hissing  like  a  snake  when  thev 
approach  its  nest.  The  *  cuckoo's  mate '  they  call  it  too,  though 
*  cuckoo's  messenger'  would  be  the  better  name,  for  it  always 
comes  before  the  cuckoo. 

With  the  help  of  a  tuning-fork  it  is  possible  to  find  the  keys  in 
which  birds  sing.  On  April  22,  1889, 1  noticed  a  cuckoo's  song 
composed  of  three  notes  instead  of  two.  The  bird  flew  from  tree 
to  tree  in  front  of  me,  and  always  with  the  same  strange  song. 
The  notes  I  discovered  to  be  E,  D,  C,  in  the  key  of  C  major. 

The  chirrup  of  the  chiffchaff  is  cheery  but  monotonous,  and 
goes  to  make  more  welcome  the  wild,  bright  song  of  the  willow- 
wren,  which  comes  in  at  the  open  windows  a  few  mornings 
later  on. 

Both  \hese  birds  build  on  the  ground.  Their  nests  are  domed, 
and  worked  in,  like  the  nests  of  field-mice,  among  the  moss  and 
grass  of  the  pasture  by  the  woodside.  Both  these  birds  line 
their  nests  with  feathers ;  but  their  cousin,  the  wood-wren,  whose 
nest,  externally,  is  so  much  like  their  own,  never  does  so. 

The  wryneck,  and  all  the  tits,  except  of  course  the  longtailed 
tit,  may  easily  be  induced  to  nest  in  boxes  fixed  up  in  the  garden 
trees.  These  tiny  birds  are  marvellously  bold  when  nesting. 
You  may  carry  the  box,  nest,  bird,  and  all  from  place  to  place,  and 
provided  you  do  so  quietly  the  bird  will  not  take  wing. 

About  this  time  one  begins  to  notice  on  the  garden  paths 
many  tops  of  spruce-fir  branches.  The  squirrel  is  the  culprit. 
It  is  a  pity  he  does  this,  as  it  prejudices  the  gardener  against  him. 
And  why  he  does  so  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  he  has  a  taste  for 
turpentine.  The  squirrel  displays  a  great  degree  of  cunning  in 
the  building,  though  none  in  the  position,  of  its  *  drey,'  or  nest. 
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Instead  of  Bprmging  from  branct  to  branch  as  at  other  times,  it 
»TMi8  with  each  load  of  mosa  or  leaves  to  the  base  of  the  nest-tree, 
arid  so  ascends.  So  that  the  'drey'  is  half  finished  before  its 
I>»-esenee  is  Bospected.  Yet,  when  sorprised,  the  little  creature 
holds  its  gtonnd  with  a  degree  of  boldness  that  wonid  do  credit  to 
a  lion.  It  will  stamp  and  '  chncknt,'  advancing  and  retreating  in 
^'^g^y  jerks  as  if  daring  ub  to  attack.  Like  most  nest-boilders  it 
"Works  hardest  in  the  early  morning.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  sqnirrel  never  moves  at  night.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  the 
only  strictly  diurnal  animal  we  possess. 

Poor  little  red  squirrel !  I  wonder  when  the  day  will  come 
when  its  present  persecutors,  worthy  persons  in  their  way,  shall 
nave  learnt  to  *  be  to  hia  faulU  a  Uttle  blind,'  seeing  that  there 
are  other  things  of  beauty  besides  cobnuts. 

A  warmer  day  than  usual  brings  out  the  grass  snake.  These 
reptiles  are  fond  of  entering  the  frames  in  which  the  gardener 
raises  his-aeeds.  They  go  there  partly  for  warmth,  and  partly  io 
search  of  frogs,  which  are  attracted  hither  by  the  abundance  of 
'v«Bect  life.  Later  on  the  snake  will  lay  its  leathery  eggs  in  the 
manure. 

The  country  folk  in  certain  parts  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  adder  as  it  grows  old  develops  a  pair  of  wings  and  flies  about. 
They  quite  believe  that  they  have  seen  it  flying.  This  dia- 
bolical accomplishment  intensifiesthe  terrors  of  ihe'death-arder-' 
"Everything  that  creeps  and  looks  like  a  snake  is  a  death-adder- 
The  idea  arose  in  church,  by  a  mistake  for  '  deaf-adder,'  long  year» 
hefore  the  School  Board  came. 

A  glance  at  May,  and  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  garden  an'l 
the  pool. 

Very  beautiful  and  bright  are  the  children's  garlands  as  tbe>' 
sing  beneath  the  windows  on  the  first  of  May : 
Tbia  is  the  day,  the  Srst  of  May, 
Please  to  remember  the  garlantl  day. 
So  runs    the    couplet  that  exacts  our  pence.     Eemember  it  i" 
No  need  to  ask  us  that.     The  colonist  at  the  other  aide  of  th^e 
world  remembers    it,  and  dreams  of  home.     The  convict  as  t^- 
picks  his  oakam  remembers  it,  and  ia  the  better  perhaps  for  the- 
thought. 

It  is  not  only  birds  and  children  that  May-day  makes  to  sing-- 
It  beats  a  sort  of  song  out  of  very  humdrum  lives — often  but  s.*, 
clumsy  rhythm,  but  a  little  gain  upon  the  workaday  prose.  I 
once  knew  a  rhymer  whose  fancy  it  moved  thusi 
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Grim  and  long  he  had  held  the  land, 

But  the  end  was  oome  at  last, 
And  he  sank  down  low  in  his  ice-hlue  throne. 

And  his  breath  came  hard  and  fast. 

It  powdered  the  mist  upon  rail  and  tree. 

It  huddled  the  cattle  behind  the  byre, 
It  buried  the  hares  in  a  dust  of  snow, 

And  scorched  the  young  ash  like  fire. 

^  They  have  cursed  me  long  as  the  bringer  of  woee. 

The  parent  of  fogs  and  sleets ; 
Did  they  know  that  I  mellowed  their  land  for  the  graio, 

And  killed  the  disease  in  their  streets  f 

<  But  a  reign  that  had  been  more  mild,  itself 

Was  ruled  by  a  chance  of  birth, 
When  ^olus  filled  my  lungs  with  breath  # 

So  keen  that  it  scathed  the  earth. 

'  You  may  lighten  the  touch  of  my  iron  hand. 

You  may  breathe  where  I  would  blow. 
You  may  win  more  love  from  a  thankless  land 

Than  Winter  was  born  to  know, 

^  Speed  on,  speed  on,'  and  he  died  in  a  blast 

That  emptied  the  cells  of  the  North ; 
And  then,  as  Hermes  from  the  bound 

Of  heaven,  the  boy  leapt  forth. 

He  met  on  the  way  the  whistling  swans 

And  the  wild  geese  going  home ; 
And  laughed  as  he  poised  on  his  golden  wings. 

For  he  knew  that  his  strength  was  come. 


And  sunshine  flashed  through  the  cold,  clear  day. 

And  reddened  the  willow's  shoot. 
And  put  a  love-note  in  the  song  of  the  lark. 

And  a  pulse  in  the  violet's  root. 

He  chanced  on  a  child  in  a  woodland  path, 

All  quiet  and  still  in  the  sleep 
That  only  the  hungry  and  frozen  know, 

And  the  boy  was  fain  to  weep.- 
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His  tears  fell  hot  on  the  ice-hound  earth. 
And  the  mantle  that  Winter  had  spread 

Ever  grew  less  in  the  rain  and  the  sun, 
And  the  00m  lay  green  in  its  stead. 

So  the  boj  sped  on  on  his  errand  of  love ; 

And  wherever  his  spirit  came 
The  dead  skies  hroke  into  shower  or  shine, 

But  never  an  hour  the  same. 

And  things  that  had  lain  in  hiding  long 

Crept  out  to  the  light  of  day : 
The  snake  from  the  bank,  the  dreaming  mouse 

From  chambered  leaves  and  hay. 

The  mountain  brook,  unloosed  once  more, 

Went  laughing  to  the  flood, 
And  ferns  hung  nodding,  damp  and  green. 

Where  only  boulders  stood. 

For,  as  dead  embers  fanned,  the  earth 

Glowed  bright  beneath  his  wing, 
Till  a  new  world  broke  as  a  living  flame. 

And  sang  in  the  h'ght  of  Spring. 

Yes,  Spring  had  come.  Spring  with  its  story  of  hope.  But 
even  now  Spring  is  yielding  to  a  power  fuller  and  higher  yet,  as 
greater  than  hope  is  assurance. 

And  from  the  grass  of  the  bankside  looks  up  a  sky-blue  flower, 
and  seems  to  whisper,  *  Summer,  dear  Summer,  is  here.' 

That  is  the  speedwell's  mission. 

A«  B.  R.  B« 
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WHEN  an  American  editor  is  in  want  of  something  to  write 
aboutj  he  abuses  the  English  sparrow,  and  when  we  causeurs 
are  in  a  like  strait  we  fall  back  on  novels,    *The  universal  novel/ 
says  Mr,  Grant  Allen,'  must  ever  hereafter  travel  in  the  very  self- 
same path  '  as  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Howells.     In  that  case 
it  is  odd  that  the  author  of  Kali  and  of  John  Greedy  does  not 
himself  gird  up  his  loins  and  start  on  the  very  self-same  pettb, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Allen  started  on  the  path,  he  would 
travel  on  it  most  happily^  but  *  miraculous  emergence  of  hero  and 
heroine  from  incredible  fixes '  appears  to  be  more  the  topic  of  his 
own  romances  than  *  delicate  analysis  of  character  and  motive. 
If  he  sees  what^  i^^ght,  but  only  so,  and  does  not  practise  what 
he  knows,  it  must  be  because  what  he  practises  is  more  akin  to 
the  public  taste  than  what  he  preaches.     Thus  it  appears  that 
the  Universal  Novel  is  not  immediately  to  start  on  the  eole  stud 
single  path  of  *  scientific  study  of  hereditary  tendencies,'  and  the 
rest.     Indeed,  Mr.  Allen,  in  a  later  paragraph,  and  on  a  seoood 
thought,  perhaps,  admits  that  *  the  old  romance  will  live  more  or 
less  bravely,'  by  the  side  of  the  new  romance  that  is  delicate  and 
scientific.     And  that  is  all  which  any  sensible  reader  wants.    All 
that  we  desire  is  plenty  of  paths  in  fiction,  not  one  single  high- 
way, with  no  highway  robbers,  and  no  queer  adventures  at  inns. 
As  Mr.  Allen  hopes,  so  do  we  all  hope,  that  any  merits  of  style 
which  the  new  school  possesses  may  not  be  lacking  to  the  old 
school.     No  romance  is  any  the  worse,  but  far  the  better,  for 
being  well  written.      To  be  well  written  it  must   be   suitably 
written,  and  the  style  which  is  excellent  for  a  sober,  delicate, 
scientific  story,  is  not  so  excellent  for  a  tale  of  adventure.     Even 
the  novel- publishing  newspapers,  as  long  as  they  get  their  weekly 
allowance  of  incident,  do  not  grumble,  probably,   because  the 
language  is  good.     Its  excellence,  however,  depends  on  the  matter^ 
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elegant  and  rhythmic  English,  and  dainty  and  prolonged  descrip- 
tion, are  not  in  place  in  a  novel  of  romance ;  they  cease  to  be  in  place 
as  soon  as  the  separate  charm  of  the  style  becomes  a  rival  to  the 
interest  of  the  story.    A  drama  may  have  too  much  wit,  though 
this  is  an  uncommon  fault,  and  a  story,  too,  is  marred  when  the 
attention,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  action,  is  claimed 
by  the  manner  of  the  narration.     Even  in  tales  of  analysis  and 
science,  one  often  sees  that  the  author  has  paused  and  nibbled  at 
his  pen,  while  he  sought  the  best,  or  rather  the  most  unexpected 
word.    This  is  actually  a  frequent  vice  in  modern,  especially, 
perhaps,  in  American,  novels  which  aim  at  style.     There  are  some 
readers  who  prefer  these  interruptions  and  delays ;  they  think  them 
proofs  of  delicacy  and  of  exquisite  care.     This  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  fault  in  any  work.     Often,  it  is  true,  in  Shakspeare,  one  is  forced 
to  stop  and  read  again  and  again  some  passage,  for  the  extraor- 
dinary, astonishing  beauty  of  its  manner.     But  we  may  be  sure 
that  Shakspeare  did  not  stop  as  he  wrote,  and  work  the  thing  up ; 
Shakspeare  who  *  never  blotted  a  line.'    Of  course  passages  may 
be  ^  worked  up,'  and  yet  may  show  no  sign  of  it.      For  example, 
there  is  a  beautiful  sentence  in  one  of  Izaak  Walton's  Lives ,  which 
reads  in  its  ample  brevity  as  if  it  were  quite  spontaneous.     But 
several  rough  copies  of  it,  none  of  them  good,  are  found  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  book  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Izaak.     The 
error  is  to  employ  a  research  in  style  which  is  inappropriate  and 
tardy.    This  is  as  much  the  fault  of  some  good  novels  in  the  way 
of  analysis,  as  recklessness  of  taste  and  even  of  grammar  is  the 
fault  of  some  books  of  adventure.     The  worst  of  it  is  that,  to  a 
good  many  persons,  the  fault  in  the  former  class  appears  a  merit. 
When  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  admirable  Master  of  Ballantrae,  makes 
the  old  Scotch  steward  talk  about '  the  lurching  reverberations  of 
the  firelight,'  he  drops,  for  once,  into  the  error  of  style  which  is 
too  often  recognised  as  an  excellence.     At  all  events,  the  business 
of  *  heredity,'  as  in  M.  Zola's  long  series  of  romances,  can  never, 
probably,  be  much  admired  by  more  than  a  passing  fashion.     He- 
redity is  much  too  fleeting  and  peculiar  in  its  manifestations  to 
be  seized  scientifically.     It  is  about  as  manageable  as  hypnotism, 
which  is  scientific  too,  more  or  less,  and  is  overworked  and  tedious. 
But  a  novel  of  heredity  is  usually  thought  scientific,  while  a  novel 
of  hypnotic  influence  is  thought  romantic.     They  are  about  equally 
scientific,  and  equally  transient. 

A  proof  that  novels  are  not  exactly  bound  on  *  the  very  self- 
same road  as  the  universal  novel'  is  the  reappearance  of  the 
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historical  novel.    For  long  after  the  decline  of  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  and  Gr.  P.  B.  James,  the  historical  novel  seemed  almost 
extinct.     Esmond  and  Tlie  Virginians,  and  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,    and  RomoUt,  and    Cloister    and .  Hearth,   proved  that 
great  and  popular  novelists   like  Thackeray,  Dickens,   Geofge 
Eliot,  and  Charles  Reade  could  venture  still  on  this  old  path. 
But  few  imitated  them,  and  the  public  was  not  supposed  to  care 
for  the  attempt.    To-day  we  see  historical  novels   everywhere, 
not,  I  hope,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Allen^s  *  recradesoence  of 
barbarism  and  Jingo  reaction ' — a  very  mild  little  reacticn ;  bar- 
barism will  not  *  recrudesce'  from  that — but  from  another  quarter. 
Mr.  Allen  has  not  touched  that  part  of  the  subject — ^the  historical 
novel — but  probably  he  would  agree  that  its  revival  is  partly  doe 
to  the  revival  of  historical  studies.     Of  course  all  the  new  histori- 
cal novels  have  not  that  origin.     Mr.  Besant's,  for  example ;  he 
would  probably  have  written  whether  history  was  being  more 
closely  and  widely  studied  or  not.     So  would  the  authors  of  the 
Splendid    Spur  and    Micah   Clarke  have  written   on    distant 
times,  just  as  Dumas  did.     But  John  Inglesant  had  a  real  and 
ardent  historical  motive.     Mr.  Stevenson's  Kidnapped  and  his 
latest  novels  proceed  from  serious  historical  studies.    The  history 
is  not '  got  up '  for  the  novel,  the  novel  comes  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  history.    Mr.  Haggard  probably  does  not  pretend  to  be 
scientific,  but  the  new  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  old  Egypt 
makes  Cleopatra  possible.    The  researches  of  M.  Feydeau  (much 
better  known  as  a  novelist  than  an  Egyptologist)  were  at  the  root 
of  Theophile  Gautier's  Roman  d'une  Momie.    And  now  we  have, 
for  the  latest  historical  novel,  a  tale  of  the  Exodus,  by  an  author 
who  was  an  Egyptologist  long  before  he  was  a  novelist — ^namely, 
the  Joshua  of  Dr.  Georg  Ebers  (Tauchnitz). 

* 

Dr.  Ebers,  unfortunately,  has  long  been  an  invalid.  His 
Joshua,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  is  less  interesting  than  his 
Uarda.  He  has  put  into  the  pages  of  a  romance  his  theory  of 
the  journey  of  Israel  from  Goshen  to  Sinai.  He  had  already 
stated  it  in  his  D\irch  Gosen  nach  Sinai.  He  begins  with  the 
priestly  astrologers  watching  the  nocturnal  march  of  the  chosen 
people,  from  Tanis  (Zoan),  the  capital  of  the  Pharaohs,  north  of 
the  land  of  Goshen.  One  had  supposed  they  started  from  Mem- 
phis. It  is  not  easy  to  give  our  idea  of  the  places  without  a  map« 
Boughly  speaking,  Tanis  is  about  three  days'  march  north  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Suez,  Memphis  about  the  same  distance  due  west»     The 
late  Mr,  Palmer,  in  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus  (i.  270),  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  Memphis,  not  of  Tanis*    Mr.  Palmer's  book  was 
written  before  M,  Naville's  excavations,  and  probably  Dr,  Ebers  is 
right.    Mr.  Palmer  supposes  the  Israelites  to  have  avoided  the 
Egyptian  mines   and  convict  settlements  in  Sinai ;   Dr.   Ebers 
'  makes  them  attack  the  guards  there,  and  release  the  prisoners. 
He  has  a  fight  at  Pithom  (Succoth)  too,  where  the  Bible  has  none. 
He  thinks  that  Serbal  is  the  Sinai  of  the  Law ;  Mr.  Palmer  is  for 
Jebel  Musa.     But  all  this  is  ancient  geography.     When  Dr. 
Ebers  makes  Hur,  an  elderly  Israelite,  *  propose,'  as  in  a  modem 
novel,  to  Miriam,  he  shows  no  great  humour,   especially    as 
Miriam,   that   'young  girl,'  was  older  than    Moses,   who   was 
very  old  indeed.      It  is   funny,    too,    when    Hosea    (Joshua), 
lately  high  in  his  Egyptian  Majesty's  service,  says  he  *  must 
speak   strongly   to   Moses.'      Then  Joshua  wants  to   speak  to 
Miriam  also,   but   as  Hur  (who   has  already  had  his  innings) 
is    standing  by,   this   proves   inconvenient.      Hur    goes   away, 
and   Miriam  lets  Joshua  'hold  her  hand,'  but   first  wants  to 
know  the  news.     Finally,  she  tells  Joshua  the  history  of  her 
heart,  and  how  somebody  had  lent  her  Egyptian  novels,  '  books 
full  of  tales  which  could  never  have  been  true,'  and  love  poetry, 
and  how  Moses  converted  her  from  idolatry.     Joshua  promises  to 
share  her  views,  political  and  religious,  and  then,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  *with  a  thrill  of  joy  she  returned  his  ardent  kiss.'     But 
Joshua  had  not  gone  so  far  in  refusing  terms  from  Pharaoli  as 
Miriam  wished,  so  she  withdrew   her  acceptance  of  his  hand. 
Later,  with  a  wan  smile,  she  said  to  Joshua,  •  I  am  but  a  weak 
woman.'    There  is  another  love  affair ;  a  young  Israelite  is  at- 
tached to  a  fair  Egyptian  widow,  a  flirt,  who  tapped  the  hand  of 
an  Egyptian  prince  with  her  fan,  «  in  gay  audacity.'    When  they 
all  come  to  the  Eed  Sea,  from  the  North,  the  topography  is  not 
very  clear,  and  *  a  glance  at  the  map '  does  not  show  why  they 
crossed  the  sea  at  all.     However,  Miriam  married  Hur,  after  all, 
though  Joshua  was  the  only  man  she  had  really  loved.    Joshua 
told  Hur  he  would  not  marry  her  now,  not  even  if  Hur  got  a 
divorce.     Kasana,  that  pretty  coqnette  of  Egypt,  and  serpent  ot 
old  Nile,  was  in  love  with  Joshna  after  all,  and  her  love  caused. 
her  death.     But  Joshua  and  "MiHam  came  to  be  on  quite  friendly 
terms,  and  Miriam  admitted  that  ahe  had  done  the  wrong  th\ik$t^ 
*  And  although  love  was  laid  in  the  grave,  still  be  and  she  ▼o\xU\ 
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never  cease  to  strive  hand  in  hand  for  the  same  end,  and  to  va2ir 
in  the  same  way.'  So  Joshua  dined  with  Hur  after  the  victory  ol 
Kephidim,  and  they  had  Kalh  Zb^ci^ten,  probably,  having,  iDdeed, 
just  killed  a  calf. 


*     • 


Perhaps  this  moving  love  story  has  been  recited  with  hoorriJ 
flippancy.     But  it  all  seems  so  odd  and  so  out  of  place,  in  the 
stress  of  the  Exodus.     That  is  the  diflSculty  of  historical  noveli^ 
especially  on  sacred  subjects.     And,  let  it  be  granted  that  the 
age  of  Moses  is  vaguely  stated  in  the  Bible,  still,  he   had 
brought  up,  according  to  Dr.  Ebers,  with  Mineptah,  who 
over  fifty,  and  Miriam,  '  the  young  girl,'  was  older  than  Moses. 
Another  great  difficulty,  the  style,  occurs  in  JoahvxjL,  at  least  in 
the  translation.     It  is  quaint  to  say  that  Moses  *  exerted  the  fhU 
weight  of  his  commanding  individuality.'    Yet,  what  are  yon  to 
say  ?    You  have  a  choice  between  the  style  of  the  newspapers  and 
of  Wardour  Street  English.     The  best  parts  of  JoshvuoL  are  the 
descriptions  of  fights  and  scenes  on  the  march. 


*     • 
* 


IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Some  score  or  so  of  little  lads, 

Whose  ages  range  from  four  to  seven 
(Here  truth,  uncompromising,  adds 

That  one,  the  booby,  is  eleven), 
In  suits  of  various  shapes  and  size — 

The  most  of  them  are  minus  collars — 
With  restless  limbs  and  eager  eyes : 

You  see  my  class  of  Sunday  scholars. 

The  very  simplest  lessons  theirs — 

A  verse  or  two,  a  text  repeated ; 
Each  brow  an  anxious  pucker  wears 

Until  the  weighty  task's  completed. 
Then  teacher's  turn — and  once  again 

She  tells  the  ancient  Bible  story 
Of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 

Or  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
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Or  how  the  kindly  Shunammite, 

Who  built  her  guest  the  little  stady, 
Was  promised,  to  her  heart's  delight, 

*  A  what  ?' — *  A  wee  machine  and  cuddy.' 
But  when  I  read  how  Samson  found 

A  lion  in  the  way  and  slew  it, 
A  tender  infant's  boasts  resound, 

*  Gie  me  a  poker  and  I'll  do  it ! ' 

Then  comes  the  paiting  hymn,  which  brings 

An  end  to  all  ray  Sunday  labour ; 
Each  youngster  finds  the  place,  and  sings 

A  little  louder  than  his  neighbour. 
But  as  they  straggle  out  of  school. 

One  weeps  because  he's  lost  his  bonnet — 
A  younger  brother,  as  a  rule. 

Is  sitting  all  the  time  upon  it. 

Yet  sometimes  in  these  childish  eyes 

There  comes  a  light,  a  thought,  and  straightway 
They  seem  to  pierce  earth's  cloudy  skies. 

And  gaze  beyond  the  Golden  Gateway. 
And  surely  to  a  little  child 

The  promise  long,  ago  was  given : 
*  Of  such  ' — the  Master  turned  and  smiled — 

*  The  kingdom  is  of  Heaven.'  m.  c.  e, 

A.  Laxg. 
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